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FIRST  DAY. 

The  Convention  on  assembling  were  informed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  securing  a  better  place  of  meeting,  that  they  had  not 
been  successful  in  so  doing,  and  the  Chairman  announced  the 
fact  that  the  proprietor  of  the  Logan  House  had  kindly  pre- 
ferred the  use  of  the  large  and  comfortable  reading.room  be- 
longing to  the  hotel,  to  which  the  Convention,  on  motion, 
adjourned,  and  on  re-assembling  there,  the.  Business  Committee 
reported  the  following : 

TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

First — is  a  general  revision  of  the  Poor  Laws  of  the  State 
necessary. 

Second— The  proper  and  most  judicious  mode  of  distributing 
out-door  relief. 

Third — The  general  management  of  Aims-Houses  and  em- 
ployment of  the  inmates. 

Fourth — What  to  do  with  the  Children  in  our  Aims-Houses. 

Fifth— The  best  and  most  effective  mode  of  disposing  of 
"  Tramps,"  and  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  check  the 
growing  evil. 

Sixth— Should  Insane  persons  be  kept  in  Alms  Houses  or  in 
the  Hospitals  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Insane  ? 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted,  and  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  first  topic,  Mr.  Dallett,  of  Chester  county, 
offered  a  resolution  providing  for  a  Committee  from  the  several 
counties  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Charties  in 
revising  and  codifying  the  Poor  Laws  of  the  State. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  subject,  in  which  it  was  urged 
that  the  Convention  was  not  ready  for  the  resolution,  and  that 
a  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  was  appointed  on  the 
subject,  the  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Convention  pro- 
ceeded to  the  discussion  of  the  second  topic,  that  of 
OUT-DOOR  RELIEF. 

Mr.  Dallett,  of  Chester  county,  in  opening  this  subject,  re- 
marked that  in  their  county  they  refused  to  give  any  out-door 
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relief,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  where  they  cannot  be  re- 
tothe.Ahn,  House,  where  all  persons  entitled  to  relief 
must  be  provided  for.    All  applications  for  relief  must  be  ac- 
companied with  the  signatures  of  at  least  two  responsible 

citizens.  „ 

Mr  Rebman,  of  Dauphin,  said  our  county  expends  from  ten 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  distribution 
of  out-door  relief.  A  large  number  of  poor  persons  in  Harris- 
bur-  are  out  of  employment  and  without  means  and  cannot  be 
sen"  to  the  Alms  House.  To  guard  against  imposition  we  have 
a  form  of  application,  which  makes  every  citizen  a  committee 
of  investigation.  It  must  be  signed  by  five  citizens  of  that 
immediate  locality,  certifying  that  the  applicant  is  individually 
known  to  them,  and  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  we 
have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  signatures  are  not  genu  ine, 
we  refer  personally  to  them,  and  by  this  means  we  are  rarely 
imposed  on.  We  furnish  cash  orders  of  from  two  to  four  dol- 
lars per  month,  which  is  generally  sufficient  to  keep  families 
consisting  of  husband  and  wife  and  three  or  four  children  out 
of  the  Alms  House,  and  which  we  regard  as  the  most  judicious 
expenditure  of  that  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny  City,  stated  that  during 
the  winters  of  1873  and  1874,  the  Board  of  that  city  had 
been  supporting  families  out  of  employmenjg&y  means  of  out- 
door relief,  in  weekly  payments,  but  that  in  most  cases  they 
made  an  improper  use  of  the  means  given  them,  and  had  come 
to  look  upon  the  money  as  something  they  were  entitled  to  as 
a  matter  of  course.  This  winter  a  rule  had  been  adopted  re- 
quiring all  such  persons  to  go  to  the  Alms  House,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  they  refused  to  go  there,  and  are  getting 
along  as  well  as  when  they  received  two  to  three  dollars  per 
week.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  where  it  is  right  and 
proper  to  give  temporary  relief,  but  where  it  has  to  be  con- 
tinued from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month,  the  Poor 
House  is  the  proper  place. 

Mr.  Rebman — We  only  give  one  order  per  month,  and  have 
in  this  way  relieved  three  hundred  and  forty  families  this  win- 
ter. What  would  it  have  cost  us  to  have  sent  them  to  the 
Alms  House  ? 
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Mr.  Dallett— Five  years  ago  our  out-door  relief  was  about 
two  thousand  dollars,  and  now  it  is  less  than  two  hundred 
dollars,  because  we  refuse  all  out-door  relief  and  provide  a 
home  for  them  at  the  Alms  House. 

Mr.  Shaffer,  of  Pittsburgh,  explained  that  on  the  South  Side, 
where  he  resided,  owing  to"  the  stoppage  of  the  manufacturing 
establishments  and  reduction  of  wages,  a  great  many  respect- 
able persons  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  must  have 
relief.  They  could  not  be  sent  to  the  Poor  Farm,  and  the  only 
remedy  was  by  personal  investigation  to  find  out  who  were 
worthy  and  give  them  temporary  relief. 

Mr.  Stauffer,  of  Franklin,  spoke  of  the  imposition  they  were 
subject  to  on  the  part  of  physicians  called  on  to  administer  to 
out-door  patients,  and  suggested  that  something  to  remedy  this 
evil  would  meet  a  great  want  in  the  rural  districts. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Mercer,  spoke  of  the  impossibility  of  visiting 
personally  all  the  applicants  for  relief  in  his  county.  They 
were  subjected  to  the  same  imposition  complained  of  on  the 
part  of  physicians.  Our  Poor  House  has  as  many  inmates  as 
can  be  accommodated,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  des- 
titute have  been  relieved.  We  could  not  possibly  crowd  them 
into  the  Poor  House. 

Mr.  Robbson  was  in  favor  of  plenty  of  well  regulated  Poor 
Houses,  under  a  general  law,  and  no  outside  relief,  except  in  a 
few  cases. 

Mr.  Kyper,  of  Huntingdon,  spoke  of  the  experses  they  had 
been  subjected  to  in  the  way  of  physicians  attending  to  out- 
side cases.  One  case  had  cost  the  county  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  They  had  remedied  this  to  a  great  extent  by 
employing  physicians  in  different  localities  at  stated  annual 
salaries. 

Mr.  Grubbs,  of  Allegheny,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  per- 
sonally visiting  the  applicants  for  relief,  in  order  to  see  what 
they  need.  The  Director  should  be  paid  for  his  services  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  We  have  good,  honest,  industrious 
mechanics  out  of  employment,  and  compelled  to  ask  temporary 
relief.  It  is  not  Christian  or  right  to  compel  these  men  to 
break  up  their  little  homes  and  go  to  the  Poor  House.   It  costs 
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there  $2.11  a  week  to  keep  them,  and  a  family  of  five  would 
cost  $10.55  a  week,  while  we  can  relieve  that  family  by  giving 
them  two  or  three  dollars,  thus  making  money  and  not  'break- 
ing up  their  home.  It  is  cheaper,  better,  and  more  economical 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  Poor  House.  Once  in  the  Poor  House, 
in  many  cases,  it  is  hard  to  get  them  out.  Keep  them  out  as 
long  as  possible,  when  by  a  little  out-door  relief  they  will  be 
able  to  get  along  till  they  can  get  work. 

.M  r.  MclJride,  of  Butler,  so  far  as  his  experience  went,  favored 
giving  out-side  assistance  where  it  was  needed,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  applicants  must  make  an  effort  to  help  them- 
selves, otherwise  they  would  be  liable  to  imposition. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  York,  stated  that  in  the  Borough  of  York  they 
had  adopted  the  plan  of  appropriating  a  certain  amount  to  the 
benevolent  associations  there,  and  by  so  doing,  those  needing 
aid  were  supplied  there,  leaving  no  outside  relief  to  be  supplied 
except  outside  of  the  Borough. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Cumberland,  spoke  of  the  imposition  practiced 
by  the  physicians  in  attending  outside  cases,  and  suggested 
some  legislation  to  remedy  the  evil.  Our  mode  of  distributing 
out-door  relief  is  similar  to  those  already  mentioned.  We  con- 
sider it  much  cheaper  to  pay  the  applicants  fifty  to  seventy-five 
cents  a  week  than  to  take  them  to  the  Alms  House.  They  are 
stricken  from  the  list  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director, 
they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  We  save  the  con- 
stable's fees  and  about  one  dollar  a  week  by  not  taking  them  to 
the  Alms  House. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  sorry  to  hear  of  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  expended  for  out-door  relief  at  a  time  like  the 
present,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  country's  distress  and  desti- 
tution, when  men  that  would  labor  cannot  get  it,  and  when 
their  families  are  in  distress  and  want.  He  had  heard  with 
sorrow  that  the  wealthy  county  of  Chester  had  reduced  her 
annual  amount  of  expenditure  for  this  purpose  from  $8,000  to 
$2,000.  We  are  not  convened  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  better  feelings  of  humanity  or  their  active  energetic  work- 
ings. In  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  at  the  present  time,  we  have 
what  I  may  regard,  to  a  certain  extent,  wise  distribution  of 
out-door  relief.    The  full  power  of  distribution  is  delegated  to 
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three  of  the  directors,  to  whom  applications  are  made.  Their 
statements  are  taken  down  by  the  Clerk,  and  the  next  day  a 
messenger  is  sent  to  ascertain  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  party, 
and  upon  his  representation  of  the  case  as  worthy,  we  issue  at 
the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  month,  and  sometimes  a  load  of  coal, 
or  a  pair  of  shoes,  as  the  necessities  of  the  family  seem  to  de- 
mand.   The  improvement  that  presents  itself  to  my  mind  is 
that  the  destitute  have  slips  similar  to  those  of  my  friend  in 
Dauphin,  on  which  to  write  their  wants,  getting  it  endorsed  as 
they  do  there,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  alderman  of 
that  ward  or  district,  not  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
matter,  but  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  name  and  locality  of  the 
applicant,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  obtained  by  us  from 
our  own  personal  examination.    This  would  do  away  with  all 
imposition.    Now  for  the  contrast.    It  is  wise  and  judicious, 
as  my  friend  observes,  to  keep  our  people  out  of  the  Alms 
House,  and  it  is  cheaper  for  the  taxpayers  and  citizens.  We 
keep  our  inmates  there  for  about  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
week,  or  say  eighty  dollars  a  year  each,  while  the  relief  afforded 
to  those  outside  is  about  two  dollars  a  month,  or  twenty-four 
dollars  a  year.    We  give  them  about  three  loads  of  coal,  $6.15, 
and  a  pair  of  shoes,  $2.25,  in  all  thirty-three  dollars,  and  you 
can  count  the  difference  between  thirty-three  and  eighty  dol- 
lars.   This  two  dollars  very  frequently  supplies  the  wants  of  a 
mother  with  from  three  to  eight  children,  so  that  in  a  dollar 
and  cent  view  of  the  matter,  out-door  relief  is  the  proper  mode 
so  far  as  our  people  are  concerned.    I  see  no  wiser  distribution 
of  the  funds  entrusted  to  our  care,  or  anything  so  near  perfec- 
tion, not  only  in  our  cities,  but  in  our  rural  districts,  where  the 
gentlemen  so  intrusted  are  amongst  our  best  citizens,  and  who 
are  expected  to  be  filled  with  as  much  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  as  belongs  to  the  human  family.    I  can  conceive  of 
no  Christian  duty  that  can  be  compared  with  that  of  a  wise, 
intelligent  citizen  distributing  what  has  been  gathered  from  our 
community  at  large  for  the  relief  of  his  weaker  brother.  This 
matter  has  engrossed  the  most  careful  thought,  and.  therefore, 
entered  largely  into  my  determination  to  present  it  to  this 
body  as  fully  and  as  intelligently  as  I  am  permitted  to  do,  and 
while  disclaiming  all  intention  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  the 
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intelligent  gentlemen  who  may  differ  with  me,  I  repeat  that  it 
filled  me  with  sorrow  to  hear  of  a  reduction  of  out-door  relief 
in  these  troublous  times  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Workman,  of  Allegheny,  said  we  have  not  withdrawn  a 
dollar  of  our  charity,  and  are  giving  more  this  winter  than 
last.  We  see  that  our  poor  are  cared  for  as  well  as  any  of  our 
neighbors. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Huntingdon,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  per- 
sonally seeing  every  applicant,  and  learning  their  condition  by 
personal  investigation.  Otherwise,  he  said,  we  would  always 
be  liable  to  imposition,  and  related  as  an  illustration  a  case  in 
his  county  of  a  man  who  had  applied  for  and  received  relief, 
and  who  upon  further  examination  was  found  to  have  hundreds 
of  dollars  hoarded  in  his  garret.  It  is  the  modest  portion  of 
our  needy  that  suffer  mostly,  and  not  such  as  this  one. 

Mr.  Stuzman,  of  Schuylkill,  said  last  year  they  had  given 
$1 1,569  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons  for  out-door 
relief.  Have  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  inmates  in  the  Alms 
House,  and  are  full.  Bring  the  five  hundred  and  twenty-three 
in,  and  what  would  we  do  with  them  ?  He  saw  no  better  course 
than  they  were  pursuing, 

Mr.  Bell,  of  Blair,  would  think  it  very  injudicious  to  take 
all  those  who  received  out-door  relief  into  the  Alms  House. 
It  is  better  to  give  a  widow  woman,  with  four  or  five  children, 
from  two  to  five  dollars  a  month,  than  to  send  them  to  the 
Alms  House,  not  only  in  a  financial  but  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  as  saving  the  children  from  the  demoralizing  influences 
of  idleness  and  ignorance.  Our  poor  should  be  well  cared  for, 
and  we  have  plenty  of  applicants  for  relief  who  are  willing  to 
work  and  cannot  get  it, 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  Delaware. — We  have  very  little  poverty  in 
our  county,  except  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  the  de- 
mand for  relief  is  heavy.  We  draw  from  the  County  Treasury 
from  $25,000  to  $30,000  annually,  one-fifth  of  which  goes  to 
the  outside  poor.  We  consider  it  best  for  the  taxpayers,  and 
more  humane,  than  sending  them  to  the  Alms  House.  It  costs 
us  one  dollar  and  seventy  cents  a  week  each  in  the  Alms  House, 
while  our  most  destitute  families  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
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one  dollar  a  week  outside.  The  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of 
the  city  of  Chester  have  been  authorized  to  report  to  us  the 
case  of  every  needy  person  there,  and  through  them  orders  are 
furnished,  which  saves  expenses,  and  prevents  imposition  to  a 
very  large  extent. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Lancaster,  spoke  of  their  manner  of  distribut- 
ing out-door  relief  as  being  very  similar  to  that  of  Dauphin • 
Last  year  we  paid  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars 
for  this  purpose.  But  one  case  had  been  refused  in  the  last 
two  years.  If  the  applicants  are  worthy  tl  ey  always  get 
assistance. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Lawrence.— Have  no  Poor  House,  and  the 
matter  is  managed  under  the  Poor  Law.  New  Castle,  under  a 
special  act,  erected  one  some  eight  years  ago.  Have  had 
troubles  with  the  physicians  similar  to  those  aire  idy  mention- 
ed. Have  a  large  floating  population,  and  a  heavy  amount  of 
outside  relief.  Our  Alius  House  would  not  hold  all  our  poor. 
Never  give  an  open  order.  Always  investigate,  and  very  often 
imposed  on.  Outside  relief  last  year  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
This  winter  from  all  appearances  much  more. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Lancaster— We  have  very  few  young  persons 
on  the  out-door  relief.  Nearly  all  from  fifty  to  ninety  years  of 
age.  All  cripples  not  able  to  maintain  themselves  are  taken 
to  the  hospital.  We  employ  four  physicians,  one  for  each  quar- 
ter, at  seventy  dollars  each,  to  attend  to  the  Alms  House  and 
hospital,  and  we  buy  our  own  drugs.  The  children  are  sent 
from  the  Home  at  four  years  of  age 

Mr. Light,  of  Lebanon— Our  plan  of  conducting  out-door 
relief  is  similar  to  Dauphin  county.  We  have  about  two 
hundred  out-door  paupers,  costing  about  four  hundred  dollars 
a  month.    No  room  for  them  in  the  Alms  House. 

Dr.  Diller  Luther,  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  said  in 
the  aggregate  the  item  of  out-door  relief  was  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  total  expense  ot  conducting  our  public  chari- 
ties. There  are  two  questions  in  this  discussion:  First,  Is  it 
proper  to  continue  the  practice  of  out-door  relief?  Second, 
The  best  mode  of  distributing  it.  In  the  Convention  in  New 
York  recently,  we  find  quite  a  number  of  our  most  intelligent 


men  take  the  ground  that  out-door  relief  is  an  evil ;  that  it 
was  instrumental  in  increasing  pauperism,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing it ;  but.  the  views  generally  held  is,  that  it  is  an  excellent 
mode  of  distributing  relief  to  the  modest,  unpretending  poor, 
whc  are  overtaken  with  sudden  misfortune  or  adversity,  the 
heads  of  the  family  taken  away,  or  a  widow  left  with  a  large 
family.    The  question  must  be  looked  at  in  a  humanitarian  and 
economical  view.    If  you  refuse  relief  to  a  destitute  family  it 
involves  the  necessity  of  bringing  that  family  into  the  Alms 
House,  and  of  extending  or  building  an  additional  Poor  House, 
so  that  as  a  question  of  economy,  it  is  believed  to  be  wise  to 
extend  relief.    There  are  further  objections  to  bringing  a  family 
into  the  County  Poor  House.    You  pauperize  the  family,  break 
up  family  relationship,  and  they  sink  down  on  a  lower  phase  of 
life,  which  destroys  the  prospects  of  the  children.    But  that 
the  system  is  subject  to  fraud  and  deception  is  undoubtedly 
true,  in  the  cities  at  least,  if  not  in  the  rural  districts.  Worthy 
poor  families  there  are  taken  care  of  largely  by  the  churches, 
societies  and  friends,  and  it  is  the  unworthy  that  ask  very 
largely  for  assistance.    Then  in  large  cities  they  are  subject  to 
imposition  through  the  system  of  duplication,  by  which  relief 
is  frequently  extended  two  or  three  times  to  the  same  parties 
under  assumed  names.    Is  there  no  remedy  by  which  the  tax- 
payers can  be  protected  ?    We  think  we  are  making  progress 
in  this  direction.    The  system  of  certificates,  signed  by  three 
or  four  respectable  citizens,  under  oath,  stating  that  the  appli- 
cant is  worthy  and  in  need  of  help,  and  the  other  plan  adopted 
largely  by  you,  of  personal  investigation,  I  am  informed  have 
been  instrumental  in  reducing  the  out-door  relief  expenditure 
more  than  one-third.    I  think  we  should  not  do  anything  to 
strike  at  the  system  of  out-door  relief,  but  at  the  same  time 
you  should  throw  around  it  all  the  safeguards  you  can,  that 
the  present  experience  affords,  and  by  so  doing  prevent  very 
largely  the  frauds  to  which  the  system  is  exposed. 

Mr.  Dallett,  of  Chester,  said  a  well  conducted  home  for  the  poor 
in  a  central  part  of  the  county,  would  be  productive  of  greater 
comfort  to  the  poor  than  a  relief  of  two  dollars  a  month.  We 
have  tried  it  in  Chester  county  for  five  years,  and  every  appli- 
cation for  aid  receives  prompt  attention.    We  may  be  favorably 


situated,  but  I  do  know  that  the  system  has  worked  well  in 
our  county. 

Mr.  Stauffer,  of  Franklin,  said  their  institution  was  entirely 
full,  having  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  inmates.  We  are 
giving  relief  to  about  three  hundred  different  persons  and  fam- 
ilies, to  whom  we  have  given  as  high  as  five  dollars  a  month. 
Many  of  them  would  not  go  to  the  Alms  House,  but  would 
they  not  have  been  a  burden  on  the  community?  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we,  as  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  nil  our  duty  by 
withholding  this  out-door  relief,  and  thus  driving  them  on  our 
neighbors. 

Mr.  McG-onnigle,  of  Allegheny,  explained  that  the  out-door 
relief  for  Allegheny  last  year  was  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
for  Pittsburgh  fifteen  thousand  dollars.    In  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  it  is  a  million  of  dollars,  they  find  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  prevent  fraud,  to  adopt  the  system  of  establishing  a 
Central  House,  with  organized  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ercising a  supervision  over  the  matter  of  relief,  and  under  that 
system  every  applicant  is  referred  to  that  institution.  The 
duty  of  the  officers  being  to  investigate  the  case,  and  all  the 
out-door  relief  is  made  at  the  instance  of  the  officers  of  that 
institution.    They  say  that  by  this  plan  they  have  saved  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  two  years.    This  plan  may  have 
to  be  adopted  in  our  large  cities. 

Mr.  Wills,  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  said  in  Boston 
the  different  charitable  associations  had  united  to  put  up  a 
common  building,  in  which  each  society  has  its  office,  with  a 
system  of  inter-communication,  so  that  the  applicant  for  relief 
is  sent  to  the  representative  of  the  society  which  deals  with 
their  case,  by  which  means  this  duplication  of  relief,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  expense,  is  almost  entirely  brok- 
en up,  thus  saving  in  this  item  enough  in  the  first  year  to  pay 
for  the  entire  building.    We  should  accept,  as  a  cardinal  prin- 
cipal, that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  cast-iron  law.    It  will 
be  vain  to  expect  a  uniform  system  of  out-door  relief  in  all 
portions  of  the  State.    The  attempt  would  surround  the  dis- 
tribution of  charity  by  a  cast-iron  regulation,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  our  own  judgment  and  humanity.  Chester 
might  avail  themselves  of  an  organization  of  ladies  for  the 
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Y;istHbution  of 'relief,  while  in  other  towns  it  might  be  the  most 
expensive  thing  imaginable.  What  would  be  applicable  to  one 
county  would  not  meet  the  wants  of  another.  What  we  want 
to  get  at  is,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  abolish  out-door  re- 
lief and  try  to  affjrd  it  all  through  the  means  of  Poor  Houses. 
That  is  the  fundamental  principle  to  be  determined,  and  having 
done  that,  to  make  use  of  a  Convention  like  this  to  impress  on 
every  man's  mind  and  conscience  more  deeply  than  before,  the 
personal  responsibility  that  rests  on  those  who  assume  the 
charge  of  our  poor,  so  that  the  relief  placed  in  his  hands  shall 
be  distributed  by  him  so  far  as  possible,  with  his  personal 
knowledge  of  where  it  goes,  and  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the 
boldest  beggars,  or  of  the  most  ingenious  liars,  but  to  those 
who  are  the  worthiest,  who  ask  least  and  need  most,  and  then 
every  man  will  go  back  to  his  own  district  determined  to  carry 
out  the  measures  best  suited  to  his  own  locality  in  view  of  the 
wants  of  his  particular  community. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  offered  the  following  resolutions  as  express- 
in^  the  sense  of  the  Convention,  which  were  read  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  after  a  thorough  discussion,  it  is -the  sense  of 
this  Convention  that  the  distribution  of  out-door  relief  is  one 
that  requires  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  and  that  personal 
visitation  should  be  made  in  all  cases ;  that  the  applicant  should 
furnish  a  certificate  from  some  responsible  persons,  stating  that 
they  are  worthy  and  in  need  ;  and  that  when  a  family  shall  be 
dependent  on  the  Poor  District  for  their  entire  support  for  an 
indefinite  period,  they  shall  be  sent  to  the  Alms  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  proper  and  most  judicious  mode  of  dis- 
tributing out-door  relief  is  by  means  of  personal  visitation,  in 
order  that  the  really  needy  may  be  relieved  and  the  unworthy 
refused. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  stated  that  an  assessment  of  five  dollars 
had  been  laid  on  each  Board  represented,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Convention,  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  the  "  Tramp  "  question  be  taken  up  for  discus- 
•-»-  ^     sion  at  the  evening  session. 

Adjourned  till  1  P.  M. 


INITIATORY  MOVEMENT. 


 o  

The  idea  of  a  Convention  of  the  Poor  Directors  and  other 
representatives  of  the  Public  Charities  of  the  State,  for  mutual 
consideration  of  the  different  questions  growing  out  of  this 
important  subject,  seems  to  have  originated  first  with  Mr.  R. 
D.  McGonnigle,  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Poor  Directors  of  Alle- 
gheny City,  in  which  capacity  he  had  acquired  a  great  amount 
of  experience  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  management  and 
of  the  wants  of  our  Alms  Houses,  and  other  humane  institu- 
tions for  the  relief  of  our  suffering  poor,  and  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  D.  C.  Hulz,  Superintendent  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Home,  in  November  last,  addressed  a  Circular  to  the 
several  Boards  of  Directors  throughout  the  State,  laying  the 
proposition  before  them,  and  inviting  their  co-operation  in  the 
movement.  This  proposition  was  favorably  responded  to  by  a 
number  of 'the  Poor  Districts  of  the  State,  and  the  result  was 
the  calling  of  a  Convention  "  of  the  Officers  connected  with 
the  various  Alms  Houses,  to  discuss  questions  in  relation  to 
the  general  management  of  the  Poor,  and,  if  possible,  take 
some  concerted  action  to  control  the  Tramps." 

It  having  been  decided  to  hold  this  Convention  on  Wednes- 
day, January  19th,  1816,  at  the  Opera  House,  in  the  City  of 

ALTOONA,  BLAIR  COUNTY. 

The  Convention  met  there,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  of  that  day, 
and  after  being  called  to  order,  and  the  object  of  the  meeting 
briefly  stated  by  Mr.  McGonnigle,  a 

TEMPORARY  ORGANIZATION 

was  effected  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Henry  Hays,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, as  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  A.  R.  Moore,  of  Lycoming, 
and  William  Kramer,  of  Columbia,  as  Secretaries. 

Messrs.  R.  D.  McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny,  B.  P.  Cox,  of 
Lancaster,  and  J.  J.  Rebman,  of  Dauphin,  were  appointed  a 
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Committee  on  Permanent  Organization,  after  which  an  appro- 
priate and  eloquent  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  A.  L.Robbson, 
of  Kittanning,  Pa. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schafer,  of  Pittsburgh,  the  representative 
of  the  press  of  this  city  were  declared  members  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  all  the  members  of  Poor  Boards,  ex-members 
thereof,  and  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Poor  of  the  State, 
were  invited  to  seats  in  the  Convention  as  members. 

The  Roll  of  the  Convention  was  called,  and  the  following 
delegates  answered  to  their  names  : 

Allegheny  County — J.  Q.  Workman,  T.  F.  Grubbs,  Martin 
Ley,  Leonard  Walter,  Sr.,  J.  H.  Morrison,  C.  Hutchison,  R. 
D.  McGonnigle,  of  City  of  Allegheny;  Henry  R.  Chalfant,  D. 
C.  Hultz,  of  County  Home  District;  John  M.  Schafer,  S.  S. 
Boggs,  B.  C.  Sawyer,  W.  S.  Bullock  and  Henry  Hays,  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Armstrong  County — G.  B.  Docherty,  Levi  Davis  and  A.  L. 
Robbson. 

Blair  County — Albert  Wilson,  Wm.  Shinifelt,  David  Bell' 
Joseph  Riddle. 

Bucks  County — J.  R.  Bane,  B.  Yost. 

Butler  County — A.  Cuthurth,  G.  A.  McBride. 

Cambria  County — R.  L.  Johnson,  G.  W.  Oatman,  A.  Wek- 
ler,  C.  Flick,  J.  Lilley. 

Chester  County— W.  H.  Dallett. 

Clinton  County — T.  S.  Lingle,  J.  M.  Snodgrass. 

Columbia  County — W.  Kreamer. 

Cumberland  County — Jacob  Gutshal,  John  Wolf,  George 
Jacoby,  John  Hutchison,  W.  E.  Miller. 

Dauphin  County — J.  A.  Fisler,  J.  J.  Rebman. 
Delaware  County — C.  Harvey. 

Erie  County — M.  B.  Camberlin,  G.  W.  Griffin  and  Michael 
Henry. 

Fayette  County — Ewing  Searight,  Michael  Baker  and  J.  C- 
Stacey. 

Franklin  County — Amos  Stauffer,  Joseph  Middoner. 
Greene  County — J.  W.  Ross. 

Huntingdon  County — John  Logan,  G.  Herring,  A.  W.  Bvins, 
John  Griffith,  M.  Kyper. 
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Lancaster  County — H.  H.  Rohrer,  B.  F.  Cox. 
Lawrence  County— W.  H.  Reynolds,  Thomas  McCleery  and 
David  Dannels. 

Lebanon  County— Wm.  E.  Hoffman,  Samuel  Bowman  and 
Joseph  Light. 

Lehigh  County — Josiah  Heminger,  John  Sieger  and  W.  P. 
Weber. 

Lycoming  County — A.  R.  Moore. 
Mercer  County — J.  M.  Conner,  W.  B.  Clark. 
Montgomery  County — H.  D.  White,  G.  D.  Frondfield. 
Northampton  Counhj—3 '.  F.  Reinheimer,  R.  Knecht. 
Schuylkill  County — W.  A.  Stutzman,  John  Freafer. 
Westmoreland  County — C.  K.  Harkins,  Solomon  Reamer, 
Edward  Johnson,  Christian  Holtzer. 
York  County — F.  T.  Scott, 

Board  of  Public  Charities— Dr.  Diller  Luther,  Wm.  Bake- 
well,  Francis  Wills. 

The  Committee  on 

PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION 
reported  the  following  officers,  who  were  elected  by  acclama- 
tion : 

PRESIDENT  : 

HENRY  HAYS,  of  Pittsburgh. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  : 

L.  Walter,  Sr.,  of  Allegheny. 
R.  L.  Johnston,  of  Cambria. 

G.  Amos  Fisler,  of  Dauphin. 
W.  H.  Dallett,  of  Chester. 
Ewing  Searight,  of  Fayette. 

SECRETARIES  : 

F.  T.  Scott,  of  York. 

A.  R.  Moore,  of  Lycoming. 

William  Kreamer,  of  Columbia. 

finance  committee  : 
M.  B.  Chamberlain,  of  Erie. 
W.  H.  Reynolds,  of  Lawrence. 
C.  Harvey,  of  Delaware. 
treasurer : 

H.  H.  Rohrer,  of  Lancaster. 
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On  motion  of  Mr  Dallettj  the  name  of  R.  D.  McGonnigle, 
of  Allegheny,  was  added  to  the  list  of  Secretaries. 

The  hours  of  meeting  and  adjournment  were  fixed  as  fol- 
lows :  From  10  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.,  from  3  to  5  P.  M.,  and  from 
1  to  9  P.  M. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS  : 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
whom  all  resolutions  should  be  referred  without  debate : 
J.  J.  Rebman,  of  Dauphin. 
W.  H.  Dallett,  of  Chester. 
B.  F.  Cos,  of  Lancaster. 
R.  D.  McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny. 
S.  S.  Boggs,  of  Pittsburgh. 
M.  B.  Chamberlain,  of  Erie. 
Joseph  Light,  of  Lebanon. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Francis  Wells,  of  the  Board  of 
1  ublic  Charities,  the  Blair  County  Delegates  were  appointed 
to  secure  a  more  comfortable  place  of  meeting. 

BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  : 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
prepare  business  for  the  Convention  : 

J.  M.  Schafer,  of  Allegheny. 

J.  Lilly,  of  Cambria. 

J.  C.  Stacy,  of  Fayette. 

G.  D.  Frond  field,  of  Montgomery. 

W.  A.  Stutzman,  of  Schuylkill. 

T.  F.  Grubbs,  of  Allegheny. 

E.  Yost,  of  Bucks. 

ADVISORY  MEMBERS: 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Diller  Luther,  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities  were  declared  Advisory  Members  of  the 
Convention. 

After  calling  the  list  and  reading  the  names  of  delegates,  the 
Convention  adjourned  till  the  afternoon  session. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  offered  the  following,  which 
were,  after  some  discussion,  adopted : 

Whereas,  This  Convention  has  declared  that  in  its  judgment 
a  revision  of  the  Poor  Laws  of  the  State  is  necessary,  and  that 
something  practical  may  result  from  such  a  belief  and  declara- 
tion ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  Thirteen,  to  be  chosen  by 
this  Convention,  be  appointed,  who  shall,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  revise,  compile  and  collect  all 
laws  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Alms  Houses  or  Overseers  of 
the  Poor. 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  said  commit- 
tee, ho  far  as  possible,  to  keep  alive  the  subjects  discussed  at 
this  Convention,  and  shall  act  as  an  Executive  Committee, 
with  power  to  name  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  nest 
meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  shall  invite  suggestions  bear- 
ing upon  Alms  House  subjects  from  the  different  districts  of 
the  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  shall  present  a  concise  and 
careful  complication  of  the  work  to  the  next  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  a  Convention  of  a  similar  character  to  this 
shall  be  convened  not  later  than  October  1,  1876. 

As  the  result  of  the  discussion  on  the  second  topic,  the 
Committee  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  Convention  on  this  subject,  after 
some  little  discussion  by  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Cambria,  who  op- 
posed, and  Mr.  Rebman,  of  Harrisburg,  who  favored  the  reso. 
lutions : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  after  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  of  distributing  out-door  re- 
lief, that  a  personal  visitation  should  be  made  in  all  cases,  that 
applicants  for  relief  should  furnish  a  certificate  from  some  re- 
sponsible citizens  stating  that  they  are  worthy  and  in  want. 

Resolved,  That  where  persons  are  entirely  dependent  for 
substance  upon  out-door  relief  without  any  visible  or  probable 
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means  of  support  for  an  indefinite  period,  they  should  be  sent 
to  the  Alms  House. 

THE   "TRAMP"  QUESTION. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  "  Topic 
5th :"  "  The  best  and  most  effective  mode  of  disposing  of 
Tramps,  and  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  stop  the  growing 
evil." 

As  a  basis  for  the  action  of  the  Convention,  the  bill  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  State  Senate  relative  to  this  sub- 
ject, was  read  and  presented  for  consideration. 

AN  ACT  TO  SUPPRESS  VAGRANCY. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General 
Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  That  if  any  person  shall  be  a  public  vagrant,  beggar,  or 
tramp,  and  shall  go  about  from  place  to  place  asking  or  sub- 
sisting on  charity,  or  without  visible  means  of  support,  he  may 
being  thereof  convicted,  upon  complaint  before  any  justice  of 
the  peace  or  magistrate,  or  on  view  of  such  justice  of  the  peace 
or  magistrate,  or  by  the  confession  of  such  person  himself, 
be  sentenced  to  hard  labor  upon  any  county  farm,  or 
upon  the  roads  and  highways  of  any  township  or  bor- 
ough, or  in  any  house  of  correction  or  common  jail,  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months,  and  shall  forthwith  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  steward  or  keeper  of  such  county  farm  house  of 
correction  or  jail,  or  to  the  supervisors  or  street  commissioners 
and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  respective  township  or  bor- 
ough wherein  such  person  shall  be  found,  and  any  act  of  beg- 
ging or  vagrancy  shall  be  taken  to  be  evidence  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offences  above  described. 

Section  2.  The  commissioners  or  directors  of  the  poor  of 
any  county  or  county  farm,  or  the  managers  of  any  house  of 
correction,  or  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  supervisors  or  the 
street  commissioners  of  any  township  or  borough  to  whose 
custod}'  such  person  shall  be  committed,  in  pursuance  of  the 
first  section  of  this  act,  may  if  in  their  opinion  suitable  and 
remunerative  labor  cannot  be  found  for  him  in  the  county  jail, 
poor  house,  house  of  correction,  or  other  place  to  which  such 
person  may  be  sentenced,  by  their  written  order,  briefly  ex- 
pressed, bind  any  person  so  tried  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor 
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of  nnv  other  Dlace  or  in  the  service  of  any  person,  turnpike, 
at  any  other  place  01  ti      b   them  selected,  for  a 

STSiS«tr«^l  sentence,  and  as  a  substitute 
the'fo?  and  may  compel  The  performance  of  such  labor  for 


the  term  fixed. 


Section  3.  If  any  person  not  being  in  the  county  township 
or  oHce  inwhich  hi  usually  lives  and  has  his  home,  shall  apply 
Z  inv  poHce  officer,  constable,  or  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  an'y  township,  borough,  or  district,  or  to  the f  eommissioners 
or  directors  of  the  poor  of  any  county,  setting  foith  that  he  is 
Z drous  to  return  to  his  home,  but  is  poor,  and  has  not  the 
means  to  do  so  the  said  overseers,  county  commissxoners,  or 
f-  TtnSnf  the  poor  may  bind  such  poor  person  to  labor  at 
directo  s  of  the  pooi .  m  y  ^         ^  ^  ^  wageg 

£X2 a^^to» -hall  Been,  to  them  just,  and  when 

SftSrffl  "  tile  t^su^r^shrp 
such  «44*OT»_  I6  !rthev  may  think  reasonable,  cause  such 
peT-fto ^etrned  to  his  home,  whether  in  this  State  or 


elsewhere. 


Section  4     If  anv  poor  person  named  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tiofshaU  appear  to  have  a  legal  settlement  in  any  township 
district oi city  or  county  of  this  State,  the  overseers  of  the 
otlf  the  Swnship  j^J^^S^ 
tS  atnC  aforlV  sLn  aT  sof  as  possible  after 

Station  give  ^^^^33^*5? 
poor  of  the  township  "^^or*      .q  ^  ^  pQor 

oerlonlas  his K  settlement,  a/d  unless  they  shall  within  a 

SSta  ro'tv"  Uhfe"  ensefa^nciiSg  the  binding  out  and 
liable  to  pay  an  i  exceeding  ten  dol- 

?    SEES  £sss*  s 

S^^KS^law  in  cases  of  relief  of  such  poor  person 
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Section  5.  If  the  poor  person  making  application  as  afore- 
said shall  not  appear  to  -have  a  settlement  in  any  township, 
district,  county,  or  city  in  this  State,  or  relations  of  sufficient 
ability  to  support  him,  resident  in  the  State,  or  having  property 
here,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  where  such  application  is  made 
to  them  may  give  notice  of  his  application  to  the  commission- 
ers of  this  county,  and  unless  the  county  commissioners  shall 
within  a  reasonable  time  take  charge  of  such  poor  person,  and 
relieve  the  township  or  district  in  which  he  is  found,  of  and 
from  all  expenses  concerning  him,  the  county  shall  be  liable  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  attending  the  binding  out  and  return  of 
such  poor  person  to  his  home,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  in 
any  one  case. 

Section  6.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  re- 
pealing the  thirty -second  section  of  the  act  of  June  13,  1836, 
declaring  what  persons  shall  be  deemed  vagrants. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Huntingdon  county,  opposed  the  bill,  as  im- 
practicable, and  presented  his  views  on  the  subject  at  some 
length,  in  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Convention,  in 
which  it  was  proposed  that  the  State  purchase  some  three  or 
four  hundred  acres  of  land,  erect  thereon  the  proper  and  neces- 
sary buildings,  where  the  Tramps  could  all  be  sent  and  pro- 
vided with  work,  thus  relieving  the  counties  of  the  burden  of 
their  maintenance,  and  compelling  them  by  their  labor,  under 
the  care  and  management  of  the  proper  officers,  to  be  not  only 
self-supporting,  but,  in  the  end,  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
State. 

The  paper  was  referred. 

Mr.  Acres,  of  Altoona,  suggested  that  the  Report  of  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Altoona  on  this  subject,  be  now 
read,  the  Mayor  being  present. 

The  suggestion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
being  introduced,  read  the  following  report,  which  was,  on  mo- 
tion, received,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Convention: 

Altoona  City,  January  3,  1876. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  Common  Council: 

Gentlemen — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by 
your  honorable  body,  December  20th,  1875,  instructing  the 
Mayor  and  Secretary  of  Council  to  make  a  Report  in  relation 
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to  the  Tramp  nuisance,  we  respectfully  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows  : 

In  accordance  with  City  Ordinance  No.  31,  passed  November 
28th,  1814,  creating  a  City  Hospital  and  Work  House,  the 
said  building  was  opened  on  December  8,  1814,  and  remained 
open  until  May  1th,  1815,  during  which  time  about  fourteen 
hundred  orders  for  meals  were  granted. 

During  this  time  the  total  expense  of  fitting  up  the  building, 
the  salaries  of  the  General  Manager  and  the  Cook,  the  cost  of 
stove  and  tinware,  coal,  and  provisions,  amounted  to  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  dollars  and  forty-seven  cents. 

From  the  comparisons  made,  based  on  the  monthly  reports 
of  the  Manager  of  the  Soup  House,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
during  the  months  of  December  and  January,  1814-5,  that  the 
labor  done  in  the  stone  quary  by  the  Tramps,  receiving  orders 
for  meals,  was  almost  equal  to  the  amount  expended  during 
those  months. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  was  very  severe,  and  many  of  the  men  poorly  clad  and 
almost  shoeless,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the 
quary.  Consequently,  the  men  were  fed  at  considerable  loss 
to  the  city. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Tramps  will  not  render  the 
amount  of  work  as  is  usually  done  by  an  employee  for  an  em- 
ployer, as  a  majority  of  them  need  continued  watching  in  order 
to  make  them  work,  and  as  a  class  are  very  ungrateful  for  any 
kindness  shown  them. 

We  further  report  that  many  of  the  Tramps  make  a  regular 
business  of  travelling  along  our  main  thoroughfares  from  city 
to  city,  instead  of  leaving  the  railroads  and  going  out  in  the 
mining  or  agricultural  districts,  showing  very  conclusively 
that  many  of  them  chose  this  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
rather  than  chosing  to  work  for  their  sustenance. 

As  the  present  Tramp  season,  which  commenced  about  the 
20th  of  October,  the  average  number  which  have  been  furnish- 
ed with  lodging,  was  twenty-two  each  night.  When  the  doors 
are  opened  in  the  morning,  they  of  course  make  their  way  out 
through  the  city  begging  their  meals  from  our  citizens. 
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The  average  number  this  season  was  about  that  of  last.  As 
a  general  rule  they  are  allowed  lodging  for  one  night.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  number  of  Tramps  stopping  here, 
may  be  formed  when  we  remember  that  from  five  hundred  to 
six  hundred  men  receive  lodging  every  month  during  the  win- 
ter. Besides  these,  quite  a  number  sleep  in  the  railroad  shops, 
the  rolling  mills,  or  who  leave  on  some  of  the  night  trains. 

As  a  rule  very  few  of  those  travelling  are  deserving  of  any 
assistance,  many  being  imposters  of  the  worst  stamp.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  offer  any  suggestions  as  to  how  this  great  and 
growing  evil  shall  be  abated,  but  trust  that  such  action  may 
be  taken  by  the  Convention  (which  contemplates  meeting  in 
our  city  on  the  19th  of  January,  1876.)  as  will  remedy  the 
nuisance,  if  not  entirely,  we  trust  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  A.  GILLAND,  Mayor. 

T.  B.  PATTON,  Secretary. 

DISCUSSION  RESUMED. 

Mr.  Sawer,  of  Pittsburgh,  opposed  the  bill  as  read,  and 
favored  the  views  as  presented  by  Mr.  Evans  as  more 
humane,  in  providing  for  them  a  home  and  a  workshop, 
instead  of  making  criminals  of  them.  If  our  State  would 
purchase  about  one  thousand  acres  of  ground  judiciously,  and 
put  it  under  the  supervision  of  judicious  and  wise  men  to  con- 
trol the  matter,  it  might  thus  be  solved  wisely,  humanely,  and 
properly 

Mr.  Grubbs,  of  Allegheny,  opposed  the  plan  of  Mr.  Evans. 
Adopt  this  suggestion  and  we  would  have  all  the  Tramps  from 
Maine  to  California  coming  to  us  for  a  home,  to  rob  and  steal. 
Our  taxpayers  pay  taxes  to  support  our  own  worthy  poor. 
These  tramps  have  been  driven  by  legislation  out  of  the  East- 
ern States,  and  are  flocking  to  Pennsjdvania,  We  should  pro- 
vide work  for  them,  and  if  they  will  not  work,  let  them  tramp 
out  of  the  State.    We  should  have  Work  Houses  for  them. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Lancaster,  gave  an  account  of  the  plan  adopted 
in  his  county  for  utilizing  the  labor  of  the  Tramp,  and  making 
him  self-supporting.    They  had  a  quary  there,  and  could  very 
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readily  sell  all  the  stone  they  would  break  for  the  purpose  of 
making  roads.  In  October,  1874,  he  was  requested  by  the 
Directors  to  invite  every  Tramp  to  remain  daring  the  winter, 
and  they  would  feed  and  clothe  them  for  their  work.  He  had 
extended  that  invitation  to  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand, 
and  out  of  that  number  eighteen  remained  and  broke  stone  till 
spring.  Last  summer  the  directors  erected  a  stone  wall  around 
the  yard  where  they  are  locked  in,  and  made  work  for  five  days, 
when  they  are  let  out,  and  not  many  of  them  ever  return.  They 
will  not  work.  One  man,  an  Irishman,  who  applied  to  him  for 
lodging,  said  he  had  been  in  this  country  eighteen  years  and 
never  worked  a  stroke  ;  that  he  had  begged  his  way  through, 
and  was  bound  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  adopt  a  plan 
similar  to  ours,  and  the  State  will  soon  get  rid  of  Tramps. 
Some  counties  have  not  the  work  for  them,  and  the  question  of 
getting  rid  of  them  has  troubled  the  minds  of  the  best  men  of 
the  country  for  years. 

Mr.  Bakewell,  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  was  in  favor 
of  the  bill  with  slight  alterations.    If  we  attempt  to  fix  on  one 
.  place  within  the  State  to  send  them,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Evans, 
we  might  as  well  build  a  town  at  once. 

Dr.  Diller  Luther,  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  all  of 
them  in  some  of  the  counties,  especially  in  the  winter  season. 
The  bill  did  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  rigid  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty and  prevent  the  evil.  The  Work  House  system  could  be 
successfully  pursued  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  not  in  a  large 
State  like  ours.  We  would  have  to  have  one  in  every  valley  in 
the  State,  and  incur  an  expense  of  millions  of  dollars.  Vag- 
rancy is  a  crime  under  the  law,  and  the  Tramp  is  living  outside 
of  the  pale  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Stauffer,  of  Eranklin,  suggested  that  Directors  of  coun- 
ties be  made  competent  to  issue  orders  for  their  arrest,  and  for 
sending  them  to  Work  Houses.  With  the  addition  of  this  and 
the  omission  of  the  word  "  conviction,"  he  was  in  favor  of  this 
action  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Griffin,  of  Erie,  said  Directors  should  be  authorized  to 
build  a  place  to  keep  them  in,  with  a  wall  around  it,  and  related 
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his  experience  in  trying  to  get  them  to  work.  We  must  have  a 
place  to  hold  them,  and  with  this  provision  the  bill  would  be 
in  good  shape,  with  the  suggestions  of  the  other  gentlemen. 

Mr  Johnston  had  serious  doubts  as  to  whether,  under  ex- 
isting laws,  a  man  could  be  made  labor  for  any  crime  without 
a  trial  by  jury. 

Mr  Wells. — It  is  one  thing  to  sentence  him  to  labor  and  an. 
other  thing  to  compel  him  to  labor  afterwards.  The  Directors 
should  be  entrusted  with  that  duty,  and  compel  them  to  work 
or  leave.  If  they  choose  the  latter,  it  is  perhaps  the  easiest 
solution  of  the  question.  On  the  same  principle  that  the  fox 
on  certain  occasion  got  rid  of  the  fleas,  the  same  principle  has 
driven  the  Tramps  out  of  the  New  England  States  and  New 
York,  and  is  still  driving  them  Westward,  and  will  drive  them 
over  the  borders,  or  force  them  to  become  honest  men  and 
good  citizens.  You  can  make  him  work  or  go,  and  no  man 
who  refuses  to  work  should  eat  at  the  public  expense.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  live  in  direct  violation  of  the  cardinal  doc- 
trine contained  in  God's  Word,  and  no  mistaken  ideas  of  be- 
nevolence should  take  the  place  of  that  true  economy  which 
compels  a  man  to  wo.k  if  he  would  eat. 

Mr.  Rebman,  of  Dauphin,  as  an  illustration  of  what  might  be 
accomplished  by  setting  them  to  work,  said  in  Dauphin  county 
they  had  a  Work  House  for  them,  and  a  Tramp  House.  There 
they  were  confined  till  marched  out  to  the  Work  House,  where 
they  are  compelled  to  work.  By  this  means  the  decrease  since 
the  20th  of  December  had  been  from  fifty-nine  meals  a  day  to 
thirty-one.  They  stear  clear  of  us,  but  my  friend  from  Le- 
banon says  they  are  coming  there.    They  must  play  fox,  too. 

Mr.  Grubbs  said  at  the  Allegheny  City  Home  he  had  in  last 
October  from  eight  to  ten  Tramps  a  day.  He  adopted  the 
plan  of  making  every  man  who  applied  for  a  meal  work  two 
hours  before  obtaining  it,  and  four  hours  for  lodging  all  night 
and  two  meals.  The  result  was  that  he  had  been  bus  little 
troubled  with  them  since.  I  never  turn  a  man  away,  but  al- 
ways tell  them  my  terms,  and  the  result  is  that  very  few  stay. 
Occasionally  I  lind  good  men  amongst  them,  who  are  willing 
to  stay  and  work. 
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Dr.  Luther  remarked  that  the  demand  for  legislation  on  the 
subject  was  coming  from  the  secluded  homes  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, who  were  asking  for  protection  against  that  which  was 
becoming  not  only  a  great  nuisance,  but  a  great  danger  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Grubbs  disclaimed  any  intention  of  making  the  Tramp 
a  charity.  He  did  not  think  the  bill  would  remedy  the  evil. 
At  the'  County  Work  House,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Cordier,  the  vagrant,  worthless  people  of  cities  and  surround- 
ings are  made  a  source  of  revenue  and  self-sustaining.  Under 
the  control  of  such  a  man  the  Tramps  would  be  compelled  to 
work.  Sooner  oc  later  something  of  greater  magnitude  must 
be  taken  in  hand  by  our  State  authorities,  and  the  sooner  we 
commence  the  better.  Make  it  a  State  matter,  with  sufficient 
expenditure  of  money  to  render  it  somewhat  similar  to  our 
Work  House  in  Allegheny  county,  and  it  would  remedy  the 
evil  at  once,  without  costing  the  State  anything  further,  and 
even  if  it  cost  the  State  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
would  free  our  rural  districts  from  this  evil,  it  would  be  a  fine 
investment. 

On  motion  the  question  was  submitted  to  a  Committee  of 
Five,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  report  to  the  Convention,  to-morrow  morning,  a  resolution, 
or  resolutions,  embodying  the  sense  of  the  Convention  on  that 
subject,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  views  and  opinions  of  all 
the  delegates,  for  the  information  of  this  Committee,  it  was 
suggested  and  agreed  that  the  members  of  this  Convention  be 
called  on  by  Counties,  and  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  views,  and  give  their  experience  on  the  subject  in  five 
minute  addresses. 

This  invitation  was  responded  to  by 

Mr.  Hultz,  of  the  Allegheny  County  Home.— During  the 
last  year  they  had  given  to  Tramps  ten  thousand  seven  hund- 
red and  fifty-eight  meals.  On  last  Monday  morning  we  had 
ninety  for  breakfast.  Two  weeks  ago  there  were  forty-one. 
Told  them  I  wanted  them  to  work  one  hour  and  a  half  for 
breakfast.    Twenty-two  went  to  work,  and  nineteen  said  they 

would  not,  and  I  told  them  to  take  the  road. 
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Mr.  McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny,  said  the  other  morning 
we  had  some  forty  Tramps  in  the  lock-up.  They  were  of- 
fered a  dollar  a  day  if  they  would  work,  and  would  not  take 
it.  The  next  morning  we  issued  an  order  that  they  should 
not  stay  over  night  unless  they  would  go  to  work,  and  since 
that  we  have  not  had  any.  One  man,  a  German,  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Poor  House,  who  told  me  he  had  been  in  the 
country  sixteen  years,  and  never  worked  a  day,  and  never  ac- 
quired a  home.  In  counties  without  Poor  Houses  the  County 
Commissioners  should  be  authorized  to  build  a  prison-pen  for 
such  men,  where  they  should  be  taken  charge  of  and  compelled 
to  work  at  whatever  they  could  do. 

Mr.  Bell,  of  Blair  County  Alms  House. — Have  had  from 
five  to  thirty-five  of  a  night.  We  must  keep  them  or  turn 
them  upon  the  farmers.  Would  favor  some  law  compelling 
them  to  work. 

Mr.  Yost,  of  Bucks. — Have  been  Steward  five  years.  Have 
given  during  the  past  year  over  twenty  thousand  meals  to 
Tramps.  Clothe  me  with  the  authority  and  I  will  make  every 
one  of  them  work.  We  want  such  a  law  as  is  now  proposed. 
They  come  there  in  the  Fall,  as  many  as  ninety-four  in  one 
night.  There  are  five  lock-ups  in  the  County,  and  they  go 
from  one  to  another.  They  often  stay  w'ith  us  during  the  Win- 
ter, leave  in  the  Spring,  and  return  again  in  the  Fall. 

Mr.  Cuthurth,  of  Butler,  was  in  favor  of  a  stringent  law 
clothing  him  with  authority  to  make  them  work.  Had  found 
some  who  had  been  twelve  years  in  the  country,  and  never 
gained  a  residence  anywhere.  They  were  of  the  German  and 
Irish  element.  We  commenced  at  the  right  point.  Kemove 
the  cause  and  the  effect  will  cease.  The  remedy  for  the  evil  is 
to  put  them  to  work. 

Mr.  Oatman,  of  Cambria,  advocated  a  consolidation  of  the 
Poor  Laws  in  one  Act,  including  the  Tramp  question.  The 
Tramps  are  our  "poor,"  and  we  should  have  a  general  remedy 
for  the  whole  disease,  and  that  would  not  drive  the  Tramp 
from  one  county  into  another. 

Mr.  Dallett,  of  Chester. — At  our  Alms  House  for  the  year 
ending  October  1st,  we  have  had  three  thousand  three  hundred 
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Tramps,  and  given  eight  thousand  four  hundred  meals.  The 
people  of  our  County  feed  perhaps  as  man}'  as  any  other  in 
the  State.  We  want  a  law  compelling  the  officers  to  make  ar- 
rests at  the  complaint  of  any  citizen.  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed law  would  be  to  cause  them  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  the 
Alms  Houses,  and  disperse  them  through  the  counties,  our 
people  would  then  keep  them,  and  we  would  not  get  rid  of  the 
Tramp  nuisance.  We  had  fewer  Tramps  during  the  operation 
of  the  Local  Option  Law  than  at  any  other  time.  Whiskey  is 
one  of  the  necessities  of  the  Tramp. 

Mr.  Lingle,  of  Clinton,  recommended  the  passage  of  an  Act 
compelling  every  County  to  erect  a  Poor  House,  with  sufficient 
grounds  and  other  facilities  for  the  employmeut  of  all  vagrants 
and  other  poor  persons  able  to  work. 

Mr.  Snodgrass,  of  Bald  Eagle  Township,  Clinton  County.— 
Have  no  Poor  House,  and  would  like  to  have  a  law  compelling 
the  erection  of  one,  and  some  provision  to  provide  work  for 
our  poor. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Cumberland. — It  has  cost  us  nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars  for  the  maintenance  of 
Tramps,  and  we  feel  that  some  provision  should  be  made  re- 
quiring the  County  Commissioners  to  provide  a  place  and  work 
for  them. 

Mr.  Kebman,  of  Dauphin,  was  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  read, 
with  slight  modifications. 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  Delaware— During  the  past  year  we  have 
had  lodged  at  the  Tramp  House  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  Tramps,  and  have  given  nine  thousand  four  hundred 
meals,  making  nine  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  Have  a  Tramp 
House  apart  from  the  main  building  expressly  for  them. 
They  wont  work,  and  my  idea  is  that  they  will  have  to  be 
starved  into  it.  Feed  them  on  bread  and  water,  and  they 
wont  tramp. 

Mr.  Stacey,  of  Fayette.— We  have  had  from  twenty  to  sixty 
a  night.  In  the  year  1875  we  had  over  twenty-two  hundred. 
Early  in  the  Fall  of  1875  we  quit  lodging  them,  and  since  that 
are  not  troubled  with  them.    It  degrades  labor  to  compel  a 
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man  to  work.  Society  should  have  a  due  respect  for  honest 
and  productive  toil. 

Mr,  Stauffer,  of  Franklin. — If  the  Committee  approve  of  this 
bill  and  authorize  the  officers  to  commit  the  Tramps  to  the  care 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  pay  them  for  so  doing,  they  will 
meet  the  requests  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Last  year  we 
gave  to  them  fourteen  thousand  meals.  I  have  given  them, 
within  a  mile  of  the  Alms  House,  the  same  food  I  ate  myself, 
and  saw  them  throw  it  to  the  clogs  at  ihe  path,  and  I  approve 
of  this  bill.  If  you  authorize  us  to  put  them  to  work  we  will 
do  it. 

Mr.  Ross,  of  Greene. — We  have  a  few  Tramps,  but  do  not 
give  them  much  encouragement,  and  it  does  not  take  them 
long  to  get  out  of  the  county.    We  can  starve  them  out. 

Mr.  Cox. — Send  all  your  Tramps  to  Lancaster  county. 
[Laughter  ]  Was  asked  what  we  clone  with  our  female 
Tramps.  We  put  them  to  cutting  carpet-rags.  Send  the 
women  to  Lancaster  county  too,  and  we  will  find  them  plenty 
of  work. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Lawrence. — -Had  one  hundred  and  three 
Tramps  last  month  at  the  Poor  Farm.  Our  Warden  feeds 
them  too  well,  and  we  can't  get  them  to  work  any.  On  one 
occasion  they  took  possession,  and  the  police  force  was  re- 
cpuired  to  drive  them  out.  I  am  in  favor  of  that  bill,  and 
would  like  a  clause  in  it  compelling  our  County  to  build  a 
Poor  Houee. 

Mr.  Light,  of  Lebanon, — We  have  from  thirty  to  eighty 
Tramps  of  a  night.  The}'  beg  in  the  neighborhood  through 
the  day,  and  at  night  return.  Would  suggest  putting  them  to 
work  and  giving  them  enough  to  eat,  and  then  we  will  not  be 
troubled  with  them  again. 

Mr.  Huntzinger, of  Lehigh. — A  stringent  law  requiring  them 
to  work  or  leave  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  members  of 
Lehigh  and  Northampton. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Mercer. — Give  us  the  authority  to  make  them 
work,  and  I  am  satisfied  in  two  months'  time  we  will  not  have 
one-fourth  what  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Frondfield,  of  Montgomery. — Tramps  come  around  us 
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thick.  Last  year  we  had  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  with  an  average  of  two  meals  to  each.  I  have  al- 
ways started  them  ir.  the  morning,  unless  they  were  sick.  W  e 
can't  make  them  work,  unless  we  have  them  fast.  Starve  them 
to  it,  and  you  will  get  them  to  work. 

Mr  Stutzman,  of  Schuylkill.— Have  plenty  of  them  in  our 
county,  and  can't  manage  them.  We  should  put  them  where 
they  will  not  tramp  any  more. 

Mr  Johnson,  of  Westmoreland,  «poke  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject  under  consideration,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
measure  for  the  safety  of  life  and  property  by  the  removal  of  the 
the  evil     There  is  a  cause  for  everything,  and  must  be  for  this. 
A  short  time  ago  we  were  prosperous  as  a  nation,  with  em- 
ployment and  money  for  all.    We  built  railroads  and  estab- 
lished every  other  branch  of  business,  and  held  out  the  in- 
ducements to  people  of  other  countries  to  come  here  and 
accumulate  fortunes.    And  they  came  through  that  induce- 
ment and  are  here  now  without  sufficient  labor  in  the  country 
to  employ  one-half  of  the  people.    We  should  punish  the  re- 
sponsible parties,  and  not  those  who  cannot  help  it,    The  Leg- 
islature should  ask  the  capitalists  and  monopolies  to  contribute 
something  to  the  support  and  aid  of  those  who  are  reduced  to 
poverty  and  degradation  through  their  mismanagement. 

Dr.  Diller  Luther,  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
remarked  that  according  to  information  gathered  in  the 
eastern  and  middle  part  of  the  State,  there  had  been  in 
the  Alms  Houses,  city  lock-ups  and  county  jails,  some  ninety- 
six  to  ninety-eight  thousand  Tramps.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  of  these  are  repeaters,  but  they  are  all  professional 
Tramps,  who  act  on  the  principle  that  the  world  is  bound  to 
give  them  a  living  without  an  equivalent.  They  never  have 
labored  and  never  will. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  York,  spoke  of  being  annoyed  with  Tramps. 
In  18t3  they  had  eighteen  hundred,  in  1874  twenty-four  hund- 
red, in  1815  thirty-five  hundred.  We  need  legislative  enact- 
ment, and  a  Work  House  for  them  in  every  county.  If  we 
drive  them  out  of  the  towns,  they  go  to  the  country  and  annoy 
the  citizens. 
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Mr.  Wells,  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  remarked 
that  there  had  been  two  definite  classes  of  testimony 
elicited  by  the  remarks,  as  follows  :  First — Wherever  the 
officers  of  the  Poor  have  enforced  the  principle  of  compulsory 
labor,  and  compel  them  to  work  for  their  meals,  they  are  not 
much  troubled  with  Tramps.  Second — Wherever  they  have 
given  the  Tramp  two  or  three  meals  and  let  him  go,  they  have 
been  burdened  with  them.  Mr.  Wells  presented  a  suggestion, 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the  principle  of 
compulsory  labor  be  applied  to  the  Tramp  question  generally, 
and  a  report  of  the  result  be  transmitted  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Convention. 

The  resolution,  after  some  further  discussion,  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  following  gentlemen  were  announced  by  the 
Chair  as  constituting  the  Committee  of  Five,  to  report  next 
morning  the  sense  of  the  Convention  on  this  subject : 

William  E.  Miller,  Cumberland. 

D.  C.  Hultz,  Allegheny. 

G.  W.  Griffith,  Erie. 

B.  F.  Cox,  Lancaster. 

J.  J.  Rebman,  Dauphin. 

Adjourned  till  9  A.  M.  to-morrow. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  Committee  of  Thirteen,  in  compliance  with  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  last  evening's  session,  were  announced,  as 
follows : 

J.  J.  Rebman,  Dauphin. 
W,  fl.  Dallett,  Chester. 
B.  F.  Cox,  Lancaster. 

F.  T.  Scott,  York. 

R.  L.  Johnson,  Cambria. 
H.  R.  Chalfant,  Allegheny. 

G.  W.  Griffin,  Erie. 

R.  D.  McGonnigle,  Allegheny. 
A.  R.  Moore,  Lycoming. 
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J.  C.  Stacey,  Fayette. 

E.  Yost,  Bucks. 

W.  J.  Johnson,  Westmoreland. 

Amos  Stauffer,  Franklin. 
The  Committee  to  whom  was  delegated  the  duty  of  prepar- 
ing a  bill  giving  expression  to  the  views  of  the  Convention  in 
regard  to  the  Tramp  nuisance,  reported  the  following : 

Section  1.  That  if  any  person  shall  be  found  within  this 
Commonwealth  begging  or  asking  alms,  such  person  shall  at 
the  request  of  any  citizen  to  any  police  officer,  constable,  or 
committing  magistrate,  be  arrested,  and  taken  before  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  or  other  committing  magistrate  in  the  city, 
borouo-h,  or  township  within  which  such  arrest  is  made ;  and 
if  such  person  so  arrested  shall  be  found  to  be  a  vagrant,  on 
his  or  her  own  confession,  or  in  the  view  of  such  justice  of  the 
peace  or  committing  magistrate,  or  on  proof  that  such  person 
so  arrested  comes  within  the  description  of  persons  mentioned 
as  vagrants  contained  in  the  thirty-second  section  of  the  Act 
of  Assembly  of  June  13th.  1836,  entitled  an  Act  relaxing  to 
the  support'  and  employment  of  the  poor,  such  vagrant  shall 
forthwith  be  committed  to  labor  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
thirty  days  and  not  exceeding  six  months,  to  the  custody  of 
the  steward,  keeper  or  superintendent  of  the  Poor  House, 
Work  House,  House  of  Correction,  or  jail  of  the  city,  bor- 
ough, county,  or  poor  district  within  which  such  arrest  was 
made. 

Section  2.  That  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  custodian 
or  custodians  of  vagrants  or  tramps,  committed  under  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  suitable  labor  cannot  be  provided  in  the 
place  to  which  he  is  committed,  it  shall  be  lawful,  upon  their 
written  order  .briefly  expressed,  to  bind  any  such  vagrant  or 
tramp  to  hard  labor  at  any  other  place  or  in  the  service  of  any 
suitable  person  or  persons  or  corporation  by  them  selected  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  his  original  commitment  and  as  a  substi- 
tute therefor,  and  may  compel  the  performance  of  such  labor 
for  the  term  fixed. 

Section  3.  If  any  person  not  being  in  the  county,  township 
or  place  in  which  he  usually  lives  and  has  his  home,  shall  apply 
to  any  police  officer,  constable,  or  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  any  township,  borough,  or  district,  or  to  the  commissioners 
or  directors  of  the  poor  of  any  county,  setting  forth  that  he  is 
desirous  to  return  to  his  home,  but  is  poor,  and  has  not  the 
means  to  do  so,  the  said  overseers,  county  commissioners,  or 
directors  of  the  poor  may  bind  such  poor  person  to  labor  at 
some  suitable  place  to  be  by  them  selected,  and  at  such  wages 
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or  rate  of  compensation  as  shall  seem  to  them  just,  and  when 
in  the  opinion  of  said  overseers,  commissioners,  or  directors, 
such  poor  person  shall  have  earned  a  sufficient  sum,  or  have 
labored  a  sufficient  time,  shall  with  the  money  so  earned,  and 
such  additions  thereto  from  the  treasury  of  the  township, 
borough,  or  district,  as  they  may  think  reasonable,  cause  such 
person  to  be  returned  to  his  home,  whether  in  this  State  or 
elsewhere.  Provided,  That  the  expenses  shall  not  exceed 
twenty  dollars. 

Section  4.  That  the  custodian  or  custodians  of  said  vagran 
or  tramp  may  at  discretion,  discharge  such  vagrant  or  tramp 
at  any  time  within  the  term  of  commitment,  upon  not  less  than 
ten  days'  good  behavior,  or  upon  satisfactory  security  that  he 
shall  not  become  a  charge  upon  the  public  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  said  discharge. 

Section  5.  That  directors  of  the  poor  or  county  commis- 
sioners in  every  county  in  which  there  shall  not  be  sufficient 
provision  for  the  safe  custody  of  persons  committed  under  this 
act,  are  hereby  empowered  to  make  suitable  provisions  by 
buildings  or  enclosures. 

Section  6.  That  for  each  arrest  or  commitment  made  under 
this  act  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  committing  magistrate  and 
officer  making  such  arrest  or  commitment,  the  same  fee  and 
mileage  as  now  provided  by  law  for  the  like  services  under 
other  arrests  or  commitments,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county 
treasury.  And  any  refusal  to  make  such  arrest  on  the  part  of 
any  constable  or  police  officer,  shall  subject  him  to  a  penalty  of 
ten  dollars,  to  be  collected  as  penalties  are  by  law  collected, 
and  shall  be  paid  into  the  poor  fund  of  the  district  in  which 
the  officer  resides. 

Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  repeal- 
ing the  thirty-second  section  of  the  act  of  June  13th,  1836,  de- 
claring what  persons  shall  be  deemed  vagrants. 

The  bill  thus  reported  was  unanimously  adopted  as  the  sense 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Tramp  question,  and,  on  motion,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  who  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  were  instructed  to  present  it  to 
the  Legislature  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Cumberland,  said  that  as  many  delegates 
desired  to  visit  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shops,  he  moved 
that  at  two  o'clock  the  Convention  proceed  in  a  body  to  visit 
the  same. 

Carried. 
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Mr.  Dallett,  of  Chester,  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  Five  be  appointed  to  report 
a  uniform  rate  of  charges  for  the  support  of  paupers  in  the 
settlement  of  claims  between  the  various  poor  districts. 

Resolved,  That  said  Committee  of  Five  shall  act  as  a  Board 
of  Arbitration,  to  whom  may  be  referred  for  settlement  all  dif- 
ferences arising  between  the  various  boards. 

Referred. 

Mr.  Stauffer,  of  Franklin,  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  there  should  be  a  uniform  rate  of  compensa- 
tion between  the  different  cities  and  counties  in  this  Common- 
wealth for  the  temporary  keeping  of  any  non-resident  poor 
person  or  persons  committed  to  the  charge  of  any  city  or 
county  alms  house  or  home,  snd  that  such  compensation  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  month,  including  cloth- 
ing and  medical  attendance  for  each  person  so  kept. 

Resolved,  That  a  residence  ot  six  months  or  the  rental  or 
lease  of  a  home  or  domicile,  for  and  on  the  part  of  any  person 
or  persons,  in  any  city  or  county  of  this  Commonwealth,  shall 
determine  such  city  or  county  liable  for  the  support  of  such 
person  or  persons  if  committed  to  their  respective  charities, 
alms  houses,  homes  or  out-door  relief. 

F.  eferred. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the 

THIRD  TOPIC, 

"  The  general  management  of  Alms  Houses,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  inmates,"  and  the  experience  of  the  delegates 
from  the  different  counties  called  for. 

Mr.  Bullock,  of  the  Pittsburgh  City  Farm,  said  that  the 
management  must  be  kindly  but  just.  Do  everything  to  make 
it  appear  as  a  home  for  the  inmates,  but  make  them  understand 
that  they  are  under  the  discipline  of  officers.  Have  system. 
Give  every  one  something  to  do  that  is  able.  Make  them  un- 
derstand that  they  must  do  something,  and  do  it  at  certain 
periods.  We  have  three  hundred  and  eighty  inmates  in  our 
House.    Eighty  of  them  have  their  little  duties  to  perform 
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every  clay,  and  do  nothing  else.  We  have  our  kitchen  depart* 
ment  all  employed — cooks,  potato-parers  aud  coal-heavers,  all 
inmates,  no  hired  help  except  the  farmer  to  oversee  the  outside 

work.  An  engineer  is  hired,  who  has  his  assistants,  that  are 
inmates,  firemen,  coal-heavers,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 
Our  wash  department  is  run  by  the  males,  under  the  super, 
vision  of  one  man.  In  the  engineer  department  are  two  fire- 
men, four  coal  heavers,  and  a  gas  maker.  In  the  hospital  de- 
partment, sweepers  and  ward-masters.  And  in  the  barn  yard- 
men to  attend  to  the  cows  and  pigs,  while  others  attend  to  the 
outside  work,  making  steam  or  steaming  food  for  the  cattle. 
Every  one  has  his  particular  duties  to  perform,  and  goes  at  it 

n  the  morning.  This  gives  employment  and  prevents  dis- 
turbance. I  have  no  trouble  in  telling  them  to  go  to  their 
several  duties.  The  farmer  and  gardener  have  their  special 
hands.  We  have  no  workshops  except  the  carpenter  and  shoe 
shops.  We  depend  on  their  labor  for  farm  work  in  the  summer 
and  general  work  in  the  winter.  We  have  a  carpenter  shop, 
with  three  carpenters  to  do  the  repairs.  Three  shoemakers  do 
all  the  repairing  and  some  new  work.  We  have  five  tailors 
and  assistants,  who  manufacture  all  the  clothing  and  do  all  the 
repairing  in  that  line.  We  cannot  classify  them  as  we  wish. 
My  theory  is  to  keep  every  class  separate.  Even'  institution 
should  have  a  separate  and  distinct  ward  for  the  insane  paup- 
ers. Our  House  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  front,  in 
form  of  a  T."  One  wing  is  appropriated  to  the  female  de- 
partment, and  the  other  to  the  male,  while  the  centre  building- 
is  used  as  the  hospital  department.  The  females  with  children 
are  kept  as  nearly  separate  as  we  can.  The  second  floor  is  oc- 
cupied by  old  ladies,  and  the  rear  of  that  wing  by  women  with 
not  more  than  one  child.  On  the  third  story  we  have  our  in- 
sane women,  and  on  the  second  and  third  stories  their  sleeping- 
departments.  Their  sitting-room  is  on  the  third  story,  and 
they  are  not  allowed  to  go  up  there  through  the  day.  Our 
ward-masters  attend  to  keeping  the  rooms  clean,  and  they  per- 
form their  duties  every  morning.  The  second  story  is  our 
female  hospital  department,  and  the  third  story  the  male,  with 
dining-room  distinct  from  the  others.  There  should  be  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  ward,  house  or  building,  to  keep  the  insane 
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away  from  the  sane,  and  to  keep  those  females  with  children 
away  from  the  others.  It  has  a  most  destructive  influence 
over  a  child  of  five  years  of  age,  and  one  which  cannot  be 
avoided  without  separate  houses.  Kindness,  firmness,  and 
economy  should  be  observed.  Tl  ey  should  receive  a  proper 
quantity  of  cooked  food,  with  all  the  substantials,  and  without 
the  luxuries  of  life. 

Dr.  Luther,  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  spoke  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject.  That  idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice,  and 
that  labor  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  reformatory 
measures,  is  admitted  by  humanitarians  every  where.  Without 
employment  of  the  mind  and  body,  it  is  vain  to  expect  any 
reformation  of  character.  You  must  have  an  organized  system 
of  labor,  and  men  of  skill  and  sagacity  to  conduct  it.  He 
would  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  all  the  superintendents  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  York,  agreed  with  Mr.  Bullock,  and  admir- 
ed his  system,  and  was  trying  it  with  those  under  his  charge. 
Make  as  few  rules  as  possible,  and  then  enforce  them,  and 
teach  them  to  respect  you  as  superintendents.  Give  them 
work  enough  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  and  you  will  have 
a  pleasant  as  well  as  a  comfortable  home.  By  way  of  amuse- 
ment I  give  them  checkers  and  dominoes  to  play  at  night.  Iso 
cards.  Get  up  free  concerts  for  them  in  the  hospit  .Is,  and  get 
the  different  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  preach  to  them.  Out 
of  one  hundred  and  six  men  I  have  eighty -eight  at  work.  Four 
attend  the  horses,  two  the  cows,  and  one  the  hogs ;  two  attend 
the  sick,  one  carries  coal  for  the  house ;  eight  attend  to  the 
scrubbing,  one  in  the  laundry,  six  sweeping,  one  assistant 
baker,  two  shaving  and  hair  dressing,  six  carpenters,  two  tail- 
ors, two  shoemakers,  one  blacksmith,  three  masons,  three 
whitewashing,  one  engineer  at  the  river,  and  thirty-four  assist 
ing  the  farmer  and  doing  labor.  The  women  are  employed  as 
follows:  Sweeping,  five ;  washing,  five;  in  steward  'a  kitchen, 
three  ;  attending  children,  one  ;  assistant  sick  nurses,  two  ;  mend- 
ing, four  ;  scrubbing,  seven ;  dish  washing,  nine ;  sewing  and  knit- 
ting, sixteen.  Eighty-eight  men  and  thirty-three  women.  The 
others  I  give  work  just  as  I  find  employment  for  them,  always 
giving  them  something  to  do. 
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Mr.  Yost,  of  Bucks  We  have  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 

inmates,  last  year  three  hundred  and  twenty,  and  have  run  up 
to  four  hundred  and  fifty-five.  Employ  all  that  are  able  to 
work.  That  is  the  main  point  in  managing  them.  In  rainj' 
weather,  when  idle,  they  always  get  disorderly.  By  way  of 
amusement  I  give  them  a  dance,  once  a  week  or  twice  a  month, 
with  violin  music,  men  and  women  together.  I  get  the  work 
done  as  peaceably  as  possible,  and  seldom  have  to  use  force. 
Sometimes  I  give  them  a  little  compensation  for  their  good 
behaviour. 

Mr.  Hultz,  of  the  Allegheny  County  Home,  said  they  amus- 
ed the  inmates  by  furnishing  them  with  a  large  room,  a  violin, 
and  an  occasional  dance.  Discipline  and  employment  are 
essential. 

Mr.  Oatman,  of  Cambria,  in  the  absence  of  the  Steward, 
said  our  inmates  are  required  to  work,  all  that  are  able,  at  the 
different  kinds  of  labor  about  the  building.  The  insane  are 
separated  from  the  sane,  as  far  as  possible.  Some  of  the  least 
affected  are  allowed  to  eat  at  the  general  dining  table.  Those 
that  become  refractory  are  confined  in  a  room  in  the  basement. 
The  number  of  inmates  is  not  large,  hardly  over  sixty,  except 
the  Tramps  occasionally.  The  most  expensive  matter  is  the 
out-door  relief. 

Mr.  Dallett,  of  Chester. — We  have  a  farm  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  acres,  with  a  lime  quary  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  Alms  House.  We  quary  the  stone  by  means  of 
pauper  labor,  and  deliver  it  to  parties  to  whom  we  rent  the 
kilns  at  three  cents  a  bushel.  We  hire  them  out  in  gangs  to 
husk  corn  in  the  fall,  to  do  ditching,  grade  roads,  etc.,  at  fifty 
cents  a  day  and  board  them.  We  send  these  gangs  out  under 
a  paid  employee.  The  women  are  employed  in  the  house, 
making  clothing,  etc.  The  work  of  the  House  is  done  almost 
by  pauper  labor  The  directors  furnish  all  the  supplies,  and 
have  no  special  time  for  the  appointment  of  officers. 

Dr.  Luther,  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities. — In  the  man. 
agement  of  Alms  Houses  there  are  three  or  four  important 
considerations  in  order  to  bring  them  out  to  what  they  are 
capable  of  being  brought  to  under  the  improvements  that  have 
recently  been  made.    The  first  consideration  is  under  employ. 
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ment  only.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  inmates,  how  taken 
care  of,  and  whether  properly  fed  and  kept  clean?  What  is 
the  condition  of  your  houses,  and  the  facilities,  how  provided 
with  water  and  heated  ?  Another  important  consideration  is 
how  conducted  with  regard  to  economy?  The  taxpayers  are 
to  be  relieved  of  burden  3  as  much  as  possible.  Is  labor  util- 
ized properly  ?  Is  the  farm  and  the  garden  conducted  with 
pauper  labor  ?  How  are  the  houses  arranged,  and  how  con- 
ducted with  reference  to  the  separation  of  the  sexes  ?  In 
some  there  is  a  great  change  in  this  respect,  while  in  others 
the  houses  are  so  imperfect  that  the  only  protection  against  the 
fearful  consequences  arising  therefrom,  is  in  the  extent  to  which 
personal  vigilance  is  exercised  by  the  Steward.  They  become 
breeding-houses,  and  pauperism  is  increased.  There  is  one  in- 
stitution in  this  State  where  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
room  in  the  house,  the  idiotic  class  have  been  multiplied  by 
intermarriages  between  idiots.  In  one  Poor  House  in  the  State 
are  sixteen  idiotic  children,  seven  of  them  belonging  to  one 
family.  The  mother  was  in  the  house,  and  the  daughter  grew 
up  an  idiot  and  intermarried  in  the  house,  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  officers,  and  they  have  children  also  idiotic- 
In  answer  to  the  question  how  did  this  happen,  they  say  we 
cannot  help  it,  we  have  not  room  enough.  I  yaw  there  a  whole 
family  of  seven  or  eight  members,  father,  mother,  sons,  and 
daughters  occupying  the  same  room.  There  is  a  demoraliza- 
tion there  which  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  legal  officers  to  guard 
against,  and  one  grand  jury  recommends  an  additional  build- 
ing, and  the  next  the  reverse,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year  with- 
out a  remedy. 

Another  important  point  is  in  reference  to  the  children.  In 
some  of  the  Alms  Houses  they  have  excellent  schools,  and  the 
children  are  not  neglected  in  that  respect,  but  the  difficulty  of 
the  association  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  What  can 
you  do  in  regard  to  preventing  the  association  of  the  children 
with  the  older  inmates,  the  low  and  despised,  which  exercises 
such  an  injurious  influence  over  the  rising  generation  ?  Are 
proper  efforts  made  to  find  places  for  the  children  in  good 
hands,  and  is  there  any  supervision  exercised  over  them  after- 
wards ?    Or  does  the  party  take  them  as  a  convenience  with  a 
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view  to  ascertain  what  can  be  made  out  of  them,  and  utterly 
neglect  them  afterwards  to  grow  up  neglected  and  vicious  with 
no  habits  of  industry,  and  no  moral  foundation  of  character  ? 
It  is  with  the  rising  generation  we  must  commence  if  we  want 
to  have  a  radical  reformation  in  our  present  deplorable  con- 
dition. 

There  is  still  another  question,  that  of  mixing  up  the  insane 
with  the  pauper  classes.  That  is  having  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion. Some  people  think  that  the  harmless  incurables  may 
associate  with  the  paupers  without  harm.  Then  there  are  se- 
rious objections  to  that.  By  mixing  them  with  the  pauper 
class  the}'  receive  the  same  treatment,  without  the  care  or  at- 
tention due  to  their  situation.  The  position  is  taken  that  there 
should  be  a  separation,  that  for  the  insane  there  should  be 
special  care  and  attention.  The  insane  man  must  be  kept 
clean,  or  he  will  become  filth}'  with  skin  disease  and  vermin. 
He  cannot  give  this  his  attention  himself,  and  consequently  re- 
quires more  care  than  the  other  class. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  that  should  be  kept  in  view. 
The  Alms  Houses  generally  have  improved  to  a  great  extent 
within  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  by  directing  our  atten- 
tion to  these  cardinal  points  we  can  bring  them  up  and  make 
them  compare  witli  the  best  City  Hospitals. 

The  question  of  separating  man  and  wife  was  referred  to  our 
Board  for  decision,  and  there  being  a  legal  point  in  it  I  refused 
to  reply,  but  referred  it  to  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Dimmick, 
who  decided,  there  being  no  law  on  that  subject,  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  must  exercise  their  discretion  in  the  matter,  and 
our  reply  to  the  letter  was  that  the  line  of  policy  to  pursue  was 
that  when  a  husband  and  wife,  both  aged,  are  transferred  to 
the  Poor  House,  they  may  as  a  matter  of  economy  occupy  one 
room  and  wait  on  each  other,  but  in  the  case  of  a  young  man 
and  wife,  instead  of  being  to  take  care  of  the  destitute  and 
helpless,  it  is  a  means  of  propagating  and  encouraging  pauper- 
ism, and  there  should  be  an  entire  separation.  Although  there 
is  no  legal  act  on  this  subject,  common  sense  would  justify 
such  a  measure,  and  unless  you  do  so,  you  will  have  3  0111'  Poor 
Houses  filled  with  children  of  paupers,  who  will  always  oc- 
cupy it. 
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Mr.  Lingle,  of  Clinton  county,  said  that  they  had  no  Alms 
House,  and  consequently  have  no  experience  in  reference  to 
that  matter. 

Mr,  Harvey,  of  Delaware. — Have  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
acres,  which  should  be  worked  by  pauper  labor,  but,  I  regret 
to  say,  it  is  not.  The  Alms  House  and  Insane  Department 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in  the  State.  With  all 
the  modern  improvements  the  building  is  capable  of  holding 
two  hundred  inmates,  There  are  thirty-five  in  the  insane  de- 
partment, which  is  entirely  separated  from  the  paupers.  The 
buildings  are  well  supplied  with  water,  water  closets,  and  every 
convenience,  and  the  out-houses  so  constructed  as  to  be  utilized 
on  the  farm.  All  paupers  able  to  labor  ought  to  be  kept  at 
some  kind  of  work.  An  invalid  inmate  of  any  Alms  House 
made  enough  by  simply  making  skewers  for  the  butchers  to 
buy  a  lot  in  the  cemetery  near  by  and  provide  for  a  decent- 
burial,  and  some  besides. 

Mr.  Griffin,  of  Erie. — The  Erie  County  Alms  House  is  built 
facing  the  south,  is  two  hundred  feet  front,  with  an  "  L  "  run- 
ning back  eighty  feet.  The  men  and  women's  apartments  are 
entirely  separated.  The  dining-room  is  in  the  back  part.  We 
eat  twice  a  day  in  winter,  and  three  times  in  summer.  All 
who  are  able  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  house.  It  is  the 
duty  of  some  one  to  see  that  the  rooms  are  swept  and  cleaned 
as  often  as  necessary.  The  average  number  last  year  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five.  There  are  two  hundred  and  thirty 
now  in  the  house.  No  amusements,  except  for  the  small  chil- 
dren, who  are  allowed  to  play  marbles,  etc.  Papers  and  peri- 
odicals are  provided  for  them  to  read,  and  one  generally  reads 
to  the  rest.  The  inmates  are  all  bathed  and  cleaned  once  a 
week  in  bath-tubs  provided  for  the  purpose.  Clean  clothes  are 
given  out  to  each  one  every  Saturday  morning,  when  all  are 
washed  and  shaved  and  made  ready  for  Sunday.  Water  from 
a  spring  near  the  house  is  forced  up  to  the  fourth  story  by  a 
steam  pump.  We  have  one  engineer,  assisted  by  one  of  the 
pauper  inmates.  The  cost  of  keeping  each  inmate  is  about 
one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  week,  including  all  expenses  and 
salaries, 

Mr.  Stacey,  of  Fayette. — We  have  all  the  inmates  at  work 
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who  are  capable  of  working.  We  have  but  one  rule,  and  that 
is  every  one  shall  attend  to  his  own  business,  which,  backed  up 
by  a  caddy  of  tobacco,  is  worth  more  than  four  policemen  in 
the  institution.  The  insane  occupy  a  separate  building,  and 
are  furnished  with  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  cards,  checkers, 
dominoes,  and  anything  that  will  amuse  them.  Card-playing 
is  a  specialty  during  the  entire  week,  except  on  the  Sabbath. 
They  have  their  little  parties,  with  dances  and  songs. 

Mr.  Stauffer,  of  Franklin. — We  have  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  inmates.  Our  expenses  are  about  thirteen  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  We  employ  one  man  on  the  farm,  and  give  all 
possible  employment  to  the  inmates,  both  men  and  women. 
We  have  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Turnpike  Companies 
and  Township  Supervisors  to  take  all  the  stone  our  paupers 
break  at  a  fair  rate  I  ask  to  read  my  ideas  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  employment  and  management : 

Whereas,  The  best  management  of  the  Alms  Houses  and 
the  employment  of  the  inmates  in  this  Commonwealth  involves 
questions  as  diversified  as  the  character  of  our  people's  indus- 
tries, nationalities,  and  arrangement  of  our  Alms  Houses,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  each 
and  every  county  and  city  shall  be  the  judge  of  its  own  man- 
agement, with  the  end  in  view  that  labor  is  right  and  honora- 
ble, and  should  be  encouraged ;  that  the  condition  of  the  in- 
mates should  be  made  comfortable  and  happy,  with  good  quar- 
ters, clothing  and  food,  recognizing,  however,  as  a  fact,  that 
the  condition  of  the  lowest  class  of  industrious  laborers  should 
be  a  more  enviable  one  than  pauperism.  Separation  of  sexes, 
except  in  cases  of  sickness,  old  age  or  extreme  helplessness, 
economy  in  management,  complete  isolation  of  the  insane,  are 
demanded  at  the  hands  of  the  directors  and  stewards. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the 
public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth  present  an  opportunity 
for  the  amelioration  of  our  Poor  House  children  in  the  highest 
degree,  inasmuch  as  they  therein  secure  a  needful  education  in 
letters  and  the  more  important  lessons  of  manhood,  energy  and 
self-reliance,  and  lose  the  debasing  consciousness  of  pauperism. 
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We,  therefore,  recommend  that  wherever  practicable  they  may- 
be sent,  well  clad  and  clean,  to  said  schools. 

Referred. 

The  Committee  from  the  State  Senate,  Messrs.  Roebuck 
Stober  and  Warner,  were  here  introduced. 

DISCUSSION  RESUMED. 

Mr.  Ross,  of  Greene  County.— We  have  from  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  inmates.  The  house  is  managed  by  Mr.  Adams, 
who  conducts  it  very  well  considering  his  facilities.  The  house 
is  not  properly  arranged,  the  inmates  being  all  together,  male 
and  female,  children  and  adults,  sane  and  insane.  The  female 
inmates  do  nearly  all  the  kitchen  work,  and  assist  in  sewing 
and  making  garments,  with  the  assistance  of  two  tailors,  both 
inma^s,  who  do  all  the  cutting.  The  males  do  the  farm  work, 
with  only  one  hired  hand.  We  raised  this  summer  three  thou- 
sand bushels  of  corn.  We  need  more  room  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Lancaster —We  are  better  prepared  than  almost 
anv  other  county.    The  management  of  the  Alms  House  is 
similar  to  that  of  Erie.    Children  are  not  kept  in  the  Alms 
House  after  they  are  four  years  old.    We  have  one  hundred 
and  seven  insane,  all  kept  at  home.    Some  are  bad  cases,  and 
some  not  so  bad.    We  employ  all  who  are  able  to  work.  The 
conveniences  and  comfort  of  our  Insane  Department  cannot  be 
excelled.    In  the  last  eighteen  months  forty-three  cases  have 
been  cured  and  discharged.    Our  physicians  treat  the  insane 
about  the  same  as  those  at  the  Asylums.    We  have  good  com- 
fortable quarters  for  them,  rooms  ten  by  twelve  feet,  heated 
with  furnaces  in  the  cellar,  and  have  good  bedding.    We  have 
a  humane  set  of  Directors,  who  have  purchased  an  organ  for 
them,  which  is  played  by  one  of  the  female  inmates  tor  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  others.    My  wife  was  about  two  weeks  in- 
structing one  of  the  insane  women  to  run  a  sewing  machine, 
and  now  she  does  nearly  all  the  sewing  of  the  house,  which  is 
great  help  to  us.    All  the  men  who  have  sense  enough  are  re. 
quired  to  make  their  own  beds  and  clean  up  their  room.  One 
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man  had  been  there  for  eighteen  years,  and  was  only  set  to 
work  within  the  past  year.  His  condition  is  now  materially 
improved. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Lawrence. — Our  building  is  forty  by  sixty 
feet.  We  have  thirteen  inmates,  none  of  whom  are  able  to 
work  except  two  small  boys.  Our  inmates  are  generally  old 
people.  Every  attention  is  paid  to  their  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness. All  the  children  are  sent  to  school.  We  have  forty- 
three  acres  of  land.  The  house  is  conveniently  arranged,  and 
water  near  by. 

Mr.  Light,  of  Lebanon. — We  have  forty-four  inmates.  The 
school  and  church  is  in  the  one  room ;  we  have  school  about 
ten  months  in  the  year.  We  have  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres, 
with  a  limekiln,  run  by  a  hired  man,  and  the  farm  work  is  all 
clone  by  the  inmates.  We  have  no  way  of  separating  them. 
Are  behind  hand  in  this  respect. 

Mr  Henninger,  of  Lehigh. — Wc  have  a  farm  of  two  hundred 
acres,  which  is  run  by  the  inmates,  except  one  hired  man.  We 
have  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  inmates,  one  hundred  of 
whom  are  emploj^ed  on  the  premises.  The  Alms  House  is  well 
conducted.  We  need  several  additional  buildings.  The  in- 
sane are  kept  with  the  paupers  and  the  children,  for  want  of 
room. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Lycoming, — We  have  no  Alms  House,  but 
have  a  good  Poor  House,  with  nine  inmates,  and  nothing  for 
them  to  do.  We  have  about  six  acres  of  land  leased  to  the 
Steward,  who  boards  the  inmates  at  three  dollars  per  week. 
Our  greatest  expense  is  out-doors.  About  two  hundred  on 
this  list. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Mercer. — We  have  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  acres.  Our  building  is  old,  but  of  sufficient  capacity. 
Work  all  our  inmates  who  are  able.  We  can  do  more  by  kind- 
ness than  any  other  way.  We  try  to  make  them  feel  that  it  is 
a  home  for  them,  and  that  their  condition  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
might  be. 

Mr.  Fronefield,  of  Montgomery. — Our  Alms  House  is  two 
hundred  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  front,  forty  by  fifty  feet. 
There  is  a  petition  through  the  dining  room,  and  the  sexes  eat 
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separately.    We  do  all  the  work  on  the  farm  with  the  inmates, 
except  one  hired  man. 

Mr.  Rhinehammer,  of  Northampton. — Our  management  is 
about  the  same  as  the  others.  The  work  is  all  done  by  the  in- 
mates, except  two  hired  men  Would  suggest  that  the  Direc- 
tors and  Stewards  would  be  benefitted  by  personal  visits  to  the 
different  institutions. 

Mr.  Harkins,  of  Westmoreland. — We  have  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  Our  building  is  fifty-two  by  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  feet,  in  form  of  a  "  T."  We  have  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  inmates,  quite  a  number  of  whom 
are  insane.  We  have  departments  in  the  west  end  of  the  house 
for  the  partially  insane.  No  families  living  together.  Employ 
all  our  poor.  The  men  help  make  roads  and  do  farm  work. 
The  women  assist  in  doing  work  about  the  house. 

Some  general  remarks  and  suggestions  were  made  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  gentlemen  present  relative  to  the  preservation  of 
cleanliness,  extermination  of  vermin,  and  the  best  agents  to  be 
used  in  effecting  this  purpose,  when  the  discussion  of  these 
topics  closed,  and  the  Executive  Committee  retired  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  on  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Miller,  the  Senate  Committee  were  invited 
to  state  to  the  Convention  the  object  of  their  visit. 

The  invitation  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  chairman, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  who  remarked  that  they  were 
there  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  Convention  in 
securing  some  legislation  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy,  and 
assured  them  that  the  feeling  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
very  strong  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  some  measure  for  the 
suppression  of  this  alarming  evil.  The  Committee  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a  subject  of  vast  importance, 
and  will  require  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  order  to  result  in 
any  good.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  almost 
sufficient  legislation  on  the  subject  under  the  old  law,  and  that 
perhaps  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  endorse  the  fees  of  the 
officers  who  make  the  arrests  and  commit  the  vagrants.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  remedy  is  required  for  vagrancy,  and 
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there  is  a  bill  presented  to  you,  framed  by  one  of  our  Senators, 
which  will  be  fully  examined.  The  Convention  should  be  fully 
heard  and  the  subject  thoroughly  investigated,  and  any  sugges- 
tions would  be  well  received  and  fully  considered.  We  are  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  to  consider  the  law  on  the  subject, 
and  recommend  such  legislation  as  we  think  proper,  and  shall 
be  happy  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Grubbs,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  by 
the  Convention  to  the  Senate  Committee  for  the  interest  taken 
in  this  question  by  them. 

Mr,  Grubbs,  of  Allegheny,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Luther, 
gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  method  of  cleaning  the 
house  of  roaches. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  that  they  had  decided  to 
hold  the  nest  Annual  Convention  at  Lancaster,  on  Tuesday, 
September  19,  1876. 

Report  adopted. 

R.  D.  McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny,  was  elected  permanent 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  Edward  Yost,  of  Bucks,  per- 
manent Secretaiy. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the 
fourth  and  sixth  topics,  the  time  of  each  speaker  being  limited 
to  two  minutes. 

Fourth  Topic — "  What  to  do  with  our  children  in  our  Alms 
Houses  ?" 

Sixth  Topic — "  Should  insane  persons  be  kept  in  Alms 
Houses  or  in  the  Hospitals  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  insane  V 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Grubbs,  of  Allegheny  City  Home. — We  keep  our  insane 
in  an  asylum  attached  to  the  Home,  entirely  separated  from  the 
paupers.  Have  52  children  there.  I  am  in  favor  of  binding 
out  the  children  over  seven  years  of  age.  Under  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right  to  take  them  away  from  their  parents  when 
only  temporarily  there.    We  must  not  forget  our  humanity. 
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Mr.  Hultz,  of  Allegheny  County  Home.— We  send  our  insane 
to  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital  at  Dixmont,  except  some 
weak  minded.  We  have  from  thirty  to  forty  children,  and  until 
recently  were  overrun  with  applications  for  them.  Have  a  school 
now  in  the  building,  and  all  old  enough  are  required  to  go.  An 
Alms  House  is  not  the  place  for  children,  and  the  sooner  they 
are  out  of  it  the  better  for  them, 

Mr.  Bullock,  of  City  Farm,  Pittsburgh —Children  can  be  kept 
about  Poor  Houses  as  well  as  Orphan  Asylums,  if  you  keep 
them  separated  from  the  inmates,  merely  allowing  them  to  be 
with  their  mothers,  and  not  with  the  lower  class,  where  they 
hear  and  know  too  much.  We  cannot  do  more  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  humanity  and  civilization  than  to  keep  them 
separated  from  these  bad  influences,  but  we  must  have  facilities 
for  so  doing. 

Mr.  Bell,  of  Blair.— We  keep  our  insane  in  the  Alms  House 
with  some  fourteen  in  Harrisburg.  Have  some  children  there. 
Try  to  put  them  out  as  soon  as  possible  to  some  good  person 
to  take  care  of  them.  I  think  the  Alms  House  is  not  the 
place  for  children,  and  we  bind  them  out  to  persons  who  will 
take  better  care  of  them.  Have  some  small  children  and  idiots 
that  we  have  to  keep  there.  Think  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
place  for  the  children  to  go  to. 

Mr.  Yost,  of  Bucks.— We  have  a  hospital  building  on  the 
plan  of  the  Lancaster  Hospital,  for  the  insane,  sick,  old  and 
feeble,  all  separated.  Have  employed  hands  to  take  care  of 
our  insane.  No  inmates  of  Alms  Houses  are  fit  to  take  care 
of  insane  people.  Would  like  to  see  a  law  enforcing  out-door 
exercise.  Would  like  to  see  all  children  taken  away  from  their 
friends.  The  mothers  are  often  the  worst  hands  to  take  care 
of  them,  and  they  would  be  much  better  under  the  control  of 
some  other  person  capable  of  taking  care  of  them  until  bound 
out. 

Mr.  Lilly,  of  Cambria,  said  he  agreed  with  the  last  speaker 
entirely. 

Mr.  Dallett,  of  Chester.— We  send  our  insane  to  Harrisburg. 
The  children,  not  feeble-minded  or  physically  deformed,  are 
bound  out  at  an  early  age,  sometimes  at  two  and  a  half  years 
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old,  but  we  make  it  a  personal  matter  to  see  that  they  have 
good  homes,  and  to  take  care  that  the  indentures  are  fully  car- 
ried out  in  regard  to  schooling.  The  children  in  our  farmers' 
homes  are  growing  up  to  be  ^elf-supporting  and  good  citizens. 
We  have  always  more  applications  for  children  than  we  can 
supply. 

Mr.  Rebman,  of  Dauphin.— To  cure  pauperism  begin  with 
the  children.  We  have  in  every  city  children  going  round  the 
streets  begging,  who  will  ultimately  come  to  the  Alms  House, 
and  we  should  fird  some  remedy  for  this.  We  have  built  a 
fine  school  house  for  our  poor  children,  and  selected  a  good 
teacher,  and  try  to  instruct  them  in  all  the  principles  of  eclu. 
cation  and  moral  and  religious  training,  and  I  assure  you  that 
the  children  we  educate  never  go  back  to  the  Alms  House  as 
men  or  women. 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  Delaware. — We  have  a  first-class  insane 
building,  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences,  with  a  large 
yard,  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall,  for  the  inmates  to  en- 
joy themselves  in  pleasant  weather.  The  insane  are  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Only  one  person 
is  placed  under  lock  and  key,  and  that  from  his  own  choice. 
We  get  good  homes  for  the  children  when  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age.  The  people  object  to  them  going  to  the  public  schools, 
and  we  do  not  feel  able  to  furnish  an  additional  school  for 
them. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Erie,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  that  of  being  guardian  for  the  children.  We  have 
thirty  in  our  Alms  House,  six  of  whom  are  old  enough  to  go 
to  school,  where  they  are  regularly  sent.  The  child  is  to  be 
the  citizen,  and  it  depends  on  what  course  we  take  with  them, 
whether  good  or  bad.  Legislation  is  needed  to  prevent  them 
from  being  kept  with  other  paupers.  We  have  quite  a  number 
of  insane,  both  in  Dixmont  and  at  home.  We  intend  to  build 
a  good  and  suitable  place  to  keep  them.  Unless  we  do  justice 
to  them,  we  should  not  try  to  keep  them.  This  class  of  per- 
sons  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  care  more  than  any 
other. 

Mr.  Stacey,  of  Fayette,  thought  it  was  bad  policy  to  keep 
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children  in  the  Alms  House.  Some  place  should  be  selected 
to  raise  and  educate  them.  The  insane  should  not  be  kept  in 
the  Alms  House.  We  keep  ours  in  an  institution  built  for 
that  purpose,  enclosed  by  a  high  fence,  with  an  acre  of  ground 
for  exercise.  You  cannot  have  the  same  facilities  for  an  insane 
person  in  an  Alms  House  that  are  to  be  had  in  the  Hospital. 
We  allow  the  inmates  the  utmost  freedom.  They  have  the 
liberty  of  the  grounds  and  the  house. 

Mr.  Stauffer,  of  Franklin,  recommended  sending  the  children 
to  the  public  schools  as  early  as  possible.  We  have  tried  it, 
and  found  it  worked  admirably.  We  attend  personally  to  the 
matter  of  seeing  that  they  are  well  clothed  and  comfortable. 
Let  it  be  inculcated  that  poverty  is  not  the  normal  condition, 
that  the  maintenance  of  every  child  costs  about  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  that  they  are  debtors  to  the  State  for  such  care 
until  they  render  an  equivalent.  Keep  the  children  separate 
from  the  other  inmates,  and  make  the  insane  as  happy  as  pos- 
sible. 

Dr.  Luther  suggested  the  propriety  of  the  Convention  adopt- 
ing a  resolution  recommending  that  the  pauper  children  be 
sent  to  the  public  schools  and  to  the  churches  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr.  Griffin,  of  Erie,  approved  of  the  suggestion,  and  spoke 
of  his  little  daughter,  eleven  years  old,  who  had  taken  upon 
herself  the  duty  of  going  to  school  with  the  children  belonging 
to  the  institution,  and  seeing  that  they  have  the  necessary 
books,  etc.  We  have  German,  Irish  and  colored  children,  and 
all  learn  well. 

Mr.  Boss,  of  Greene. — We  have  a  public  school  close  by  and 
send  the  children  to  it.  We  regret  that  want  of  room  prevents 
us  from  separating  the  children  from  the  insane  and  idiotic 
We  have  plenty  of  applications  for  all  that  are  old  enough  to 
bind  out. 

Mr.  Rohrer,  of  Lancaster— We  have  a  good  hospital  build- 
ing, sufficient  to  accommodate  all  our  insane,  and  have  skilled 
physicians  to  take  care  of  them.  We  have  them  in  wards,  the 
sexes  separated,  and  children  alone.  Our  bad  cases  of  insane 
are  kept  by  themselves.    The  Childrens'  Home  takes  charge  of 
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all  children  at  four  years  old.  Some  we  bind  out  to  good 
places,  with  schooling,  etc.  We  have  a  few  idiotic  cases  in  the 
Hospital  along  with  the  insane,  and  are  treated  kindly  and  get 
along  well. 

Mr  Reynolds,  of  Lawrence. — Our  insane  are  at  Dixinont, 
and  two  or  three  weak-minded  are  at  the  Home.  We  keep  the 
children  clean  and  well  dressed,  and  send  them  to  the  public 
schools  about  eight  months  in  the  year.  Generally  bind  them 
out  at  eight  years  of  age.  No  trouble  in  getting  good  places 
for  them. 

Mr.  Fisler,  of  Dauphin. — In  addition  to  what  has  been  said 
by  my  colleague,  I  would  say  that  in  regard  to  the  insane,  we 
have  not  accommodations  for  all.  The  moderate  incurable 
cases  we  provide  for  at  the  Alms  House,  and  the  other  cases 
are  at  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Harrisburg,  at  an  aggre- 
gate annual  expense  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  Fronefield,  of  Montgomery  —We  have  seven  of  our  in- 
sane at  Harrisburg,  at  a  cost  of  eleven  hundred  to  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  The  rest  we  have  by  themselves  in  charge 
of  the  other  inmates,  which  we  have  always  regarded  as  wrong. 
Have  but  few  children,  five  of  whom  are  able  to  go  to  school, 
and  the  rest  too  small.  One  boy,  born  of  an  idiotic  mother, 
and  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  uncontrollable.  We  have 
tried  every  means  to  cure  him,  but  without  effect.  He  is  now 
chained  in  his  cell.  He  has  been  at  school,  but  cannot  learn  a 
letter. 

.  Mr.  Harkins,  of  Westmoreland.— We  have  three  or  four  in- 
sane at  Dixmont,  and  the  rest  that  are  incurable  we  keep.  We 
allow  them  the  privilege  of  the  yard  in  summer.  Have  but 
few  children,  and  have  no  trouble  in  getting  places  for  them, 
especially  for  the  girls. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  York  county,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing men  in  charge  of  the  county  poor,  who  are  well  fitted  for 
the  position  and  its  responsibilities.  We  have  not  many  in- 
sane. Several  cases  have  been  sent  to  the  asylum  at  Harris- 
burg, where  their  friends  agree  to  pay  one-half  of  their  ex- 
penses.   We  will  try  to  arrange  something  more  definite  this 
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season.  We  have  but  few  children  in  the  Alms  House,  and 
we  get  good  homes  for  all  those  we  can.  Children  should  be 
kept  separate  from  the  other  inmates  and  from  the  insane. 
Every  county  that  could  conveniently  make  preparation  for  so 
doing,  should  keep  all  their  insane  at  their  own  institution. 
With  proper  directors,  stewards,  and  other  officers  it  might 
be  done. 

Dr.  Luther  said  suitable  provisions  for  the  insane  are  the  ex- 
pensive part  of  County  Alms  Houses,  and  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  the  burden  of  taxpayers.  In  view  of  this  fact  re- 
cent cases  should  receive  proper  treatment,  as  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent  are  curable  during  the  first  three  or  four  months. 
If  the  insanity  continues  beyond  this  time,  it  generally  passes 
into  an  incurable  state.  Recent  cases  of  insanity  cannot  be 
provided  for  properly  in  County  Alms  Houses,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions.  It  requires  medical  and  moral  treatment,  and  the 
constant  attendance  of  intelligent  and  trained  nurses,  which 
cannot  be  expected  from  a  pauper.  It  requires  the  greatest 
perfection  in  the  arrangement  of  the  building  itself,  and  such 
as  to  admit  of  thorough  classification  and  separation  of  the 
sexes.  The  indigent  insane  are  dependent  on  some  one  else  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  become  from  the  force  of  circumstances 
the  wards  of  the  State.  The  State  says  to  the  County,  we 
will  take  care  of  your  insane  and  charge  you  three  dollars  a 
week.  The  Counties  send  there  the  worst  cases,  in  many 
instances,  and  take  care  of  those  who  are  able  to  do  some  work 
themselves.  Some  ten  or  twelve  counties  have  built  hospitals 
with  separate  buildings,  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  where 
in  some  cases  they  receive  better  care  than  in  the  crowded 
wards  of  the  city  hospitals.  The  chronic  insane  are  sent  back 
from  the  hospitals,  and  under  proper  management  at  these  in- 
stitutions some  of  them  are  partially  restored,  as  in  Lancaster, 
Schuylkill,  Erie,  and  other  establishments.  Until  very  re- 
cently our  insane  have  beeu  treated  under  impressions  and 
ideas  that  have  come  down  through  centuries,  that  an  insane 
man  is  one  possessed  of  a  devil.  It  has  been  discovered  re- 
cently that  after  the  first  few  months,  when  the  active  stages 
of  insanity  are  passed,  that  the  open  door  system,  personal 

liberty,  is  the  plan  of  treatment  under  which  they  impro 
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If  you  shut  him  up  it  irritates  and  provokes  him,  and  he  con- 
tinues to  be  a  madman  as  long  as  he  lives,  whereas  by  adopting 
the  opposite  system  they  will  recover  to  the  extent  of  seventy- 
five  per  cent.    The  old  plan  of  close  confinement  and  mechan- 
ical restraint  is  almost  entirely  abandoned,  through  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  milder  restraints,  and  even  the  hitherto 
chained  maniac  permitted  to  enjoy  the  light  and  sunshine  of 
heaven.    It  is  surprising  how  the  insane  man's  condition  is 
improved  by  this  system.    The  improvement  is  so  great  as  to 
require  very  little  care  from  the  superintendents  of  hospitals. 
To  prevent  them  from  wandering  off  we  have  outside  enclosures 
with  high  fences,  with  the  sexes  separated  and  in  different 
wards,  an  important  matter  in  the  management  of  the  insane. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  arrangement  of  the  exterior  be 
complete  in  this  respect.    There  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  beneficial  results  of  this  system  in  Franklin  County.  A 
man  who  had  been  eighteen  years  chained  to  the  floor,  and 
recently  I  saw  him  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  near  the 
Alms  House,  making  baskets,  happy  and  contented.  Doctor 
Luther  also  referred  to  the  want  of  respect  and  consideration 
so  frequently  shown  in  the  interment  of  the  pauper  dead.  It 
is  due  to  any  human  being  that  he  should  have  a  respectable 
funeral  service,  and  the  Convention  should  pass  some  resolu- 
tion on  that  subject. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  spoke  of  the  propriety  of  conducting 
funerals  in  such  a  manner  as  is  due  to  them  as  human  beings, 
the  cessation  of  work  by  the  other  inmates,  the  funeral  service, 
the  enclosure  around  the  grave  yards,  tombstones,  record  of 
death  and  demise,  etc.  He  spoke  of  the  recent  improvements 
at  their  Alms  House  in  these  respects,  and  related  a  touching 
incident  of  a  young  man  who  had  died  there,  and  who  was  of 
wealthy  parentage,  but  concealed  the  fact  till  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  and  whose  mother  was  able  to  find  his  remains 
and  take  them  home  for  interment  afterwards  by  means  of  the 
record  made  of  his  death  and  burial.  They  can  now  tell  by 
reference  to  the  Record  Book  when  they  died  and  where  they 
are  buried,  so  that  if  their  friends  ever  turn  up  to  claim  their 
bodies  they  can  be  found. 

Mr.  Grubbs,  of  Allegheny  City  Home.— We  take  our  insane 
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outside  and  work  them  for  their  benefit,  and  have  not  a  particle 
of  trouble.  I  very  frequently  take  some  of  them  out  and  allow 
them  to  run  around. 

Mr.  Bullock,  of  the  Pittsburgh  City  Farm. — We  have  a 
truck-patch  where  the  principal  portion  of  the  labor  is  done  by 
chronic  cases  of  insane. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Pittsburgh. — The  best  workers  we  have  are 
bur  irsane.  We  have  about  100  imbeciles,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  perform  some  labor.  One  or  two  do  the  butchering, 
and  others  work  faithfully  on  the  farm.  We  keep  a  record  of 
all  the  deaths,  the  day  they  die,  what  they  died  of,  where 
buried,  and  all  about  it.  This  should  be  the  case  in  every  well 
conducted  institution. 

Dr.  Luther. — Dr.  Reed,  at  Dixmont,  does  most  of  the  work 
by  means  of  the  insane.  Last  summer  he  painted  the  entire 
structure,  from  the  roof  down,  with  insane  labor,  and  the  car- 
penter work  and  farm  work  is  done  in  the  same  way.  He  thus 
keeps  down  the  costs  of  the  institution,  as  compared  with 
others,  and  the  system  works  great  benefit  to  the  insane  them- 
selves. An  idle  mind  is  like  a  neglected  garden.  They  have 
amusements  of  all  kinds,  and  are  just  as  orderly  as  any  persons 
having  their  senses. 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  Delaware  County. — Flowers  in  the  insane 
departments  have  a  very  beneficial  effect.  We  have  a  green- 
house managed  entirely  by  a  hopelessly  insane  man  who  would 
work  nowhere  else. 

•Messrs.  Stauffer  and  Cox  each  presented  resolutions,  which 
were  referred. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  half-past  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  pro- 
ceed in  a  body  to  the  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  in  compliance  with  the  invitation  extended  by  the 
officials. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  Convention  after  visiting  in  a  body  the  machine  shops 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  reassembled  at  three 
o'clock,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  when 
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THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Reported  favorably  on  the  following,  which  were  read  and 
adopted  : 

By  Mr.  Dallett— 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  report  at  our  next 
meeting  a  uniform  rate  of  charges  for  the  support  of  paupers 
in  the  settlement  of  claims  between  the  various  poor  districts. 

By  Mr.  McGonnigle — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  we 
earnestly  request  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  our  Alms 
Houses,  in  connection  with  the  Steward  and  Superintendents, 
have  laid  out  on  each  Poor  Farm  a  suitable  burying  ground, 
have  it  laid  out  in  sections,  and  properly  numbered,  and  pay  a 
proper  respect  to  their  burial,  keep  a  register  of  all  deaths  that 
occur,  with  names  of  persons,  age,  number  of  grave,  etc.,  so 
that  it  can  be  referred  to  at  any  time. 

By  Mr.  McGonnigle — 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  of  this  Convention  urge  their 
legislative  representatives  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion compiling  all  the  Poor  Laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

By  Mr.  Stauffer— 

Whereas,  The  best  management  of  the  Alms  Houses  and 
the  employment  of  the  inmates  in  this  Commonwealth  involves 
questions  as  diversified  as  the  character  of  our  people's  indus- 
tries, nationalities,  and  arrangement  of  our  Alms  Houses,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  each 
and  every  county  and  city  shall  be  the  judge  of  its  own  man- 
agement, with  the  end  in  view  that  labor  is  right  and  honora- 
ble, and  should  be  encouraged ;  that  the  condition  of  the  in- 
mates should  be  made  comfortable  and  happy,  with  good  quar- 
ters, clothing  and  food,  recognizing,  however,  as  a  fact,  that 
the  condition  of  the  lowest  class  of  industrious  laborers  should 
be  a  more  enviable  one  than  pauperism.  Separation  of  sexes, 
except  in  cases  of  sickness,  old  age  or  extreme  helplessness, 
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economy  in  management,  complete  isolation  of  the  insane,  are 
demanded  at  the  hands  of  the  directors  and  stewards. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the 
public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth  present  an  opportunity 
for  the  amelioration  of  our  Poor  House  children  in  the  highest 
degree,  inasmuch  as  they  therein  secure  a  needful  education  in 
letters  and  the  more  important  lessons  of  manhood,  energy  and 
self-reliance,  and  lose  the  debasing  consciousness  of  pauperism. 
We,  therefore,  recommend  that  wherever  practicable  they  may 
be  sent,  well  clad  and  clean,  to  said  schools. 

By  Mr.  Rebman — 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  prepare  for  publi- 
cation the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  with  the  names  of 
the  delegates,  and  send  copies  of  the  same  to  every  member 
and  to  every  poor  district  not  represented  here. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  tendered 
the  reporters  of  the  Altoona  papers  for  preparing  and  their 
proprietors  for  publishing  the  proceedings,  and  to  Mr.  Robert 
McDevitt,  our  phonographic  reporter,  for  his  careful  labors, 
and  to  the  Chairman  for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in 
which  he  has  presided  over  the  Convention. 

■ Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  heartily 
accorded  to  J.  D.  McClelland,  superintendent  of  the  Logan 
House,  for  the  use  of  the  reading  room  for  the  holding  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  tendered 
to  Dr.  Diller  Luther,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, and  to  Messrs.  Wells  and  Bakewell,  members  of  the  same 
Board,  for  their  presence,  counsel  and  advice. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  tendered 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  Messrs.  Roebuck, 
Stober  and  Warner,  who  honored  us  with  their  presence  and 
gave  us  the  hearty  assurance  thai  they  would  lend  their  influ- 
ence to  further  the  interests  of  the  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  tendered 
the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Altoona  for  his  presence  and  apparent 
interest  in  the  cause  of  the  poor. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  every  poor  district  in  the  Com- 
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monwealth,  every  suffering  poor  and  indigent  family,  and  es° 
pecially  the  thanks  of  this  Convention,  are  eminently  due  and 
are  hereby  heartily  accorded  to  Robert  D.  McGonnigle,  Esq., 
for  his  earnest,  indefatigable  and  successful  labors  in  originat- 
ing, calling  together  and  carrying  forward  this  Convention,  the 
influences  of  which  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  administration 
of  alms  houses,  etc. 

Mr.  McGonnisde  returned  his  thanks  to  the  Convention  for 
their  complimentary  notice  of  his  humble  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  humanity.  It  was  now,  he  said,  just  two  months 
since  the  initiary  movement  had  been  made,  in  the  midst  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  but,  he  trusted,  with  the  best  of  mo- 
tives, and  the  result  had  so  far  exceeded  all  his  expectations 
that  he  did  feel  somewhat  proud  of  being  at  the  head  of  it; 
but  felt,  nevertheless,  that  his  efforts  would  have  been  ineffec- 
tive without  the  assistance  and  encouragement  received  from 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  others,  who  were  equally 
worthy  of  remembrance,  and  without  whose  valuable  advice 
and  assistance  we  would  in  all  probability  not  have  been  here. 
He  had  enjoyed  this  meeting  more  than  any  other  event  of  his 
life,  and  hoped  that  all  who  were  present  would  return  to  their 
homes  with  the  same  feeling,  looking  forward  to  the  next  meet, 
ing  in  Lancaster  with  renewed  interest. 

Dr.  Diller  Luther,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, tendered  his  thanks  to  the  Convention,  with  the  assurance 
that  he  should  ever  remember  with  pleasure  this  meeting  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Poor  Districts  of  the  State. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rohrer,  a  thousand  copies  of  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be  published,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  McGonnigle. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cox,  ten  dollars  were  appropriated  to  Mr. 
McClelland  for  the  use  of  the  room. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dallett,  all  the  Poor  Directors  of  the  State 
were  invited  to  attend  the  next  Convention. 

Mr.  Rohrer,  of  Lancaster,  tendered  a  hearty  invitation  to  all 
the  delegates  to  meet  with  them  at  Lancaster,  stating  that  they 
would  be  well  received  and  well  entertained,  and  that  he  would 
take  pleasure  in  showing  them  through  the  public  institutions 
of  the  city 
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The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Lancaster  on  the 
1 9th  of  September,  1816. 

HENRY  HAYS,  President. 

R.  D.  McGONNIGLE, 
F.  J.  SCOTT, 
A.  R.  MOORE, 
WILLIAM  KREAMER, 

Secretaries. 
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MORNING  SESSION. 

FIRST  DAY. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  19,  1876. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  10  o'clock,  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Stevens  House,  and  was  called  to  order  by  R.  D.  McGonnigle, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  committee. 

B.  F.  Cox,  of  Lancaster,  was  elected  Chairman,  and  the  Vice 
President  and  Secretaries  of  the  last  Convention  were  continued 
as  follows : 

Vice  Presidents— L.  Walter,  Sr.,  Allegheny;  R.  L.  John- 
ston, Cambria ;  G.  Amos  Fisler,  Dauphin ;  W.  H.  Dallet,  Chester ; 
Ewing  Searight,  Fayette. 

Secretaries— R.  D.  McGonnigle,  Allegheny;  F.  T.  Scott, 
York;  A.  R.  Moore,  Lycoming ;  Wm.  Kreamer,  Columbia. 

The  roll  being  called  by  counties,  the  following  delegates  were 
in  attendance. 

Adams  County^Jos.  Gelbach,  H.  A.  Picking 

Allegheny  City.-R.  D.  McGonnigle,  T.  F.  Grubbs  J.  F.  Neely,  C. 

Hutchison,  A.  Dickson,  D.  Walter,  Sr. 
"         County  Home— D.  C.  Hultz,  Thos.  Varner,  H.  E.  Chal- 

fant,  J.  W.  Bell. 
Pittsburg. — S.  S.  Boggs,  J.  M.  Schaefer,  W.  S.  Bullock. 
Armstrong— Henry  Bush,  John  Lemmon. 

Berks— Geo.  Heckman,  J.  M.  Beidler,  Samuel  Strunk,  Silas  W. 
Fisher. 

Blair— David  Bell,  Wm.  Shenafelt. 
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Bucks. — Edward  Yost. 

Butler.— Geo.  Etzell,  G.  A.  McBride. 

Columbia. — Wm.  Kramer,  O.  P.  Ent. 

Chester. — W.  H.  Dallett,  Bennet  H.  Walton,  Thos.  Milliard,  Hayes 

Comer. 
Clinton. — T.  S.  Lingle. 
Dauphin. — J.  A.  Fisler,  J.  J.  Rebrnan. 
Delaware. — C.  Harvey. 
Eriea— J.  C.  Kincaid,  R.  H.  Henry. 

Franklin. — J.  A.  Stauffer,  Jos.  Meddour,  Wm.  Bossort,  Henry  Lutz. 
Green. — John  Scott. 
Huntingdon. — A.  W.  Evans. 

Lancaster. — B.  F.  Cox,  H.  H.  Rohrer,  John  Broch. 
Lawrence. — D.  R.  Daniels,  James  Young. 
Lycoming. — A.  R.  Moon. 
Mercer. — Wm.  B.  Clark,  Wm.  Young. 

Montgomery. — G.  D.  Fronefield,  Martin  Ruth,  Henry  D.  Wile. 
Somerset. — J.  C.  Pritchfield,  Samuel  Trent,  Isaac  Yoder,  Josiah 
Brent. 

Schuylkill. — Wm.  A  Stutzman,  John  Frehaver. 

Northampton. — Richard    Knecht,  Jacob   F.  Rheinheimer,  Peter 

Uhler,  Herman  Schmidt. 
Philadelphia,  Oxford  and.  Lower  Dublin. — Samuel  Hardledge. 
Washington. — Jas  McLoney,  Dr.  John  Neely. 
Westmoreland. — C.  R.  Harkins. 
York. — F.  T.  Scott,  Matthias  Reigart,  J.  S.  Keech. 
Board  of  Public  Charities— Dr.  D.  Luther,  Francis  Welles,  W.  H. 

Dickinson. 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Charities.— F.  B.  Sanborn. 
Orange  co.,  New  York.— Jas.  H.  Goodale,  Supt.  of  the  Poor. 


REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


The  Executive  Committee,  through  its  chairman,  R.  D.  McGon- 
nigle,  reported  verbally,  as  follows : 

At  the  last  meeting  the  following  action  was  taken :  "Resolved,  That  the 
Executive  Committee  report  at  our  next  meeting,  a  uniform  rate  of 
charges  for  the  support  of  paupers  in  the  settlement  of  claims  between 
the  various  poor  districts."  They  were  also  requested  to  keep  alive  the 
work  of  the  Convention,  and  if  possible,  to  procure  a  revision  of  the 
poor  laws  of  the  State,  and  also  to  urge  upon  the  Legislature  the 
passage  of  the  "  Tramp  Bill."  We  had  one  meeting  at  Harrisburg  in 
reference  to  the  tramp  bill,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill  through; 
not  such  as  we  wanted,  but  as  good  as  we  could  get,  and  one  which  we 
have  no  doubt,  if  put  into  active  operation,  would  do  much  towards 
abolishing  the  evil.  It  is  very  evident  that  if  the  committee  had  not 
gone  down  to  attend  to  it,  the  State  would  not  have  had  a  tramp  law, 
as  the  members  of  the  Legislature  were  thereby  convinced  that  some 
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one  was  looking  after  this  bill,  and  they  passed  it.  It  was  discovered 
to  be  almost  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  expense,  to  have  the 
poor-laws  got  up  properly,  and  we  did  not  do  anything  towards  hav- 
ing it  done,  hoping  that  the  matter  may  come  up  for  discussion,  and 
for  this  convention  to  take  further  action  on.  We  could  not  have 
done  it  for  less  than  several  hundred  dollars. 

We  have  kept  alive  the  object  of  the  Convention  as  well  as  we 
could,  although  the  delegates  could  not  get  here  as  soon  as  expected, 
owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  railroads.  In  reference  to  fix- 
ing a  uniform  rate  of  charges,  we  did  nothing,  we  scarcely  know 
why,  except  that  we  thought  the  convention  had  better  say  some- 
thing more  definite  on  the  subject.  We  did  not  like  to  do  anything 
till  we  got  the  poor  laws  revised,which  are  in  a  miserable  shape.  The 
committee  have  tried  to  do  their  duty  as  well  as  they  could,  and  have 
done  a  good  deal  of  hard  work.  . 

It  was  also  resolved  that  "the  delegates  to  this  convention  urge  their 
representatives  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  a  resolution  compiling  all 
the  Poor  Law  of  the  State,"  but  when  we  got  to  Harrisburg  it  was  near 
the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  usual  con- 
fusion in  such  cases,  and  we  had  a  resolution  put  through  the  Senate, 
but  it  required  the  concurrence  of  the  House,  and  by  some  means  it 
never  came  out  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  We  would 
have  had  to  pay  the  expense  of  compiling,  which  would  have  been 
considerable,  and  we  ask  the  Convention  to  take  some  measures  m 
reference  to  the  revision  of  the  laws.  Keport  accepted  and  commit- 
tee discharged. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and  accepted  as  follows : 
H.  H.  Rohrer,  Treasurer. 

Or. 

By  Cash  for  Hall  and 

Stationery  $    31  00 


Dr. 

To  Cash  $  145.00 

J.  J.  Rebman,  10.00 
R.  D.  McGon- 


By  Cash  for  Logan 

nigle,...   55.50;     House   10.00 

By  Cash  for  Reporter...  50.00 

210.50      "         "  Reports...  54.00 

Balance   65.50 

$  210.50 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  ALMSHOUSES. 


The  Subject. — The  proper  management  of  our  Alms  Houses 
and  the  employment  of  the  inmates,  was  opened  by  the  reading 
of  a  paper  by  T.  F.  Grubbs,  of  Allegheny,  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention.  Gentlemen  :  The  sub- 
ject of '"the  proper  management  of  our  Almshouses  and  employment 
of  the  inmates,"  having  been  assigned  me  for  preparation,  I  would  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following : 

The  inmates  of  a  majority  of  our  almshouses  of  to-day  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent class,  compared  with  those  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  In  times 
past  almshouses  were  only  used  for  the  support  and  shelter  of  the 
aged,  indigent  and  infirm,  who  had  become  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  depression  and  stagnation  in  busi- 
ness our  almshouses  have  become  in  a  manner  a  shelter  for  a  large 
number  of  honest,  hard  working  laborers  and  mechanics,  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  employment  to  maintain  themselves,  and  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  at  the  almshouse  in  return  for 
food  and  clothing  furnished  them. 

Therefore  it  devolves  upon  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the  Su- 
perintendents of  our  almshouses  to  provide  some  employment  for 
these  unfortunate  creatures. 

Labor  is  the  cure  for  pauperism,  and  if  suitable  labor  can  be  ob- 
tained for  them  at  our  almshouses,  it  will  make  them  feel  independent 
and  that  they  are  not  depending  upon  the  bounty  of  the  taxpayers 
for  their  support. 

In  the  management  of  our  almshouses,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to 
have  strict  discipline  among  the  officers  and  inmates,  have  as  few 
rules  as  possible,  have  them  plain  and  positive,  insist  upon  their  ob- 
servance by  both  officers  and  inmates,  and  any  violation  of  them  must 
be  corrected  immediately  and  some  punishment  inflicted. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness  and  it  is  essential  to  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  good,  soft  water,  have  the  Home  scrubbed  two  or 
three  times  per  week,  have  an  entire  separation  of  the  sexes,  have 
the  personal  and  bed  clothing  changed  weekly,  and  oftener  if  necessa- 
ry, have  all  the  inmates  bathed  at  least  once  a  week,  have  them  put 
on  their  clean  clothes  on  Sabbath  morning  and  immediately  return 
their  dirty  clothes  for  the  next  wash-day,  have  religious  services  on 
Sabbath,  and  insist  upon  every  inmate  attending,  irrespective  of  any 
religious  sect  or  denomination,  have  your  services  of  such  a  character 
that  all  may  attend  and  not  be  offended,  have  a  certain  hour  each 
morning  and  evening  for  arising  and  retiring,  have  a  day  and  Sab- 
bath-school for  the  children,  and  try  to  start  them  properly  to  man 
and  womanhood;  treat  the  inmates  kindly,  but  firmly  and  positively ; 
teach  them  to  be  as  far  as  possible  self-dependent,  and  that  they  will 
lose  nothing  by  good  behaviour.  If  we  respect  their  imperfections, 
we  will  certainly  have  them  respect  our  perfections,  and  we  will  soon 
lift  them  out  of  the  indolent  habits  and  instill  on  their  minds  a  pride 
and  respect  for  themselves.  Politeness  and  respect  shown  to  our  in- 
mates will  surely  bring  attention  and  respect  in  return.  They  all  have 
their  faults  and  weaknesses,  and  a  little  salve  will  often  heal  a  sore 
that  caustic  would  cause  to  rankle  deeper. 

In  the  burial  of  the  dead  all  work  should  be  stopped  for  about  one 
hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  funeral  services,  have  the  corpse 
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washed  and  dressed,  neat  and  clean  and  placed  in  a  suitable  coffin  ; 
have  religious  services  at  the  house  and  insist  upon  every  mmate  at- 
tending -  teach  them  that  just  as  they  bury  their  fellow  inmates,  just 
so  will  they  be  buried,  have  the  grave-yard  fenced  in  and  a  neat 
headboard  erected  to  each  one  with  name,  age,  date  of  death,  &c, 
and  also  keep  a  record  of  each  death  in  a  Register  kept  for  the  pur- 

P°Have  some  particular  employment  for  each  and  every  person  that 
is  able  to  do  it,  and  see  that  they  perform  it  In  this  way  then -  work 
will  soon  become  a  pleasure  to  them  and  they  will  take  a  pride  m 
doing  it  regularly  and  properly.  _ 

Allow  them  amusements,  such  as  dominoes,  checkers,  &c.,  but  1 
would  not  think  it  advisable  to  allow  them  cards,  as  they  will  soon 
create  dissensions  and  strife  that  will  be  hard  to  eradicate  ;  a  concert 
or  social  entertainment  (if  it  is  possible  to  have  them)  is  very  bene- 

fiCWhen  I  assumed  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  the  Allegheny 
City  Home,  on  October  1st,  1875, 1  immediately  proceeded  to  find  em- 
ployment for  each  and  every  male  inmate  who  was  at  all  able  to  do 
any  work,  while  our  matron  attended  to  the  same  duty  in  reference 
to  the  female  inmates.  .'  ,  n. ,  .. 

Our  officers  besides  myself  and  matron  consist  of  a  tarmer,_  baiser, 
engineer,  superintendent  of  male  insane,  a  matron  of  female  insane, 
and  a  female  nurse.  By  all  of  us  working  together  m  harmony  we 
soon  had  our  work  systematized,  and  it  now  moves  along  with  the 
regularity  of  clock  work.  , 

We  have  the  work  laid  out  daily  for  our  inmates,  and  they  proceed 
to  it  without  having  to  be  told,  and  they  soon  take  a  pride  and 
pleasure  in  doing  it  properly.  About  80  per  cent  of  our  inmates  are 
able  to  do  a  day's  work,  but  only  about  50  per  cent,  of  them  could  be 
called  able  bodied  and  able  to  earn  their  living  if  they  had  the  em- 

^Every1  inmate  is  bathed  on  Saturday,  receive  their  clean  clothes  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  return  those  needed  to  be  washed  and  repaired 
on  Sabbath  morning.  In  this  way  way  our  inmates  always  present  a 
neat,  clean  appearance  on  Sabbath. 

The  bedding  is  changed  weekly  and  the  whole  building  scrubbed 
twice  a  week.  By  these  means  we  keep  our  inmates  healthy  and  our 
home  free  from  smell  or  odor.  r  <.  -ui„ 

All  of  our  sick  male  inmates  are  in  a  large,  well  lighted  comfortable 
room  containing  12  beds,  but  at  this  time  out  of  a  population  ot  Zbl, 
we  have  only  4  persons  in  it,  and  those  are  only  chronic  cases,  -bor 
the  past  year  we  have  not  had  a  single  case  of  fever,  &c. 

We  have  the  walls  of  our  insane  departments,  hospital  and  dimng- 
room  hung  with  suitable  pictures,  most  of  which  were  presented  to 
us  bv  Miss  M.  L.  Dix ;  also  a  number  of  hanging  baskets  made  by  an 
inmate,  all  of  which  go  to  cheer  up  and  brighten  the  lives  of  the  poor 
unfortunates  who  are  compelled  to  apply  to  us  for  sustenance. 

We  have  religious  service  every  Sabbath,  and  every  inmate  is  ex- 
pected to  be  present.  Our  chaplain  makes  his  service  short,  interest- 
ing and  of  such  a  character  as  to  permit  all  denominations  to  at- 
tend them.  We  have  a  Sabbath-school  for  our  children  which  is  at- 
tended by  the  children  of  our  neighboring  village  as  well  as  children 
in  the  Home.  ,    ,    ,    .  ,  , 

When  one  of  our  inmates  dies,  we  have  the  body  decently  washed, 
dressed  and  placed  in  a  neat  coffin  and  one  hour  before  the  funeral 
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services  all  work  is  suspended ;  the  working  men  come  in,  wash  them- 
selves, attend  service,  and  as  many  as  can  are  required  to  go  to  the 
grave.  In  this  way  we  teach  them  that  if  they  wish  to  be  respected 
when  dead  they  must  show  respect  to  their  fellow  inmates  while 
living. 

We  allow  them  dominoes  and  checkers,  but  no  cards.  We  have  a 
number  of  daily  and  weekly  papers,  received  at  the  Home  regularly, 
along  with  a  small  library  of  books,  which  are  given  out  every  Sab- 
bath. 

We  give  each  person  who  wishes  it,  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco 
weekly. 

We  have  a  number  of  devout  christian  men  who  asked  me  a  short 
time  ago  to  allow  them  to  ask  a  blessing  before  each  meal;  since  then 
a  blessing  has  been  asked  regularly. 

At  5:30  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  bell  is  rung  and  every  person  is 
required  to  rise,  wash  themselves,  make  up  their  beds  and  prepare 
for  breakfast,  which  is  ready  at  6  o'clock.  At  nine  o'clock  P.  M.,  the 
bell  is  rung,  at  which  time  every  person  must  retire  for  the  night. 

We  give  our  working  inmates  good,  wholesome  food.  For  break- 
fast, coffee,  bread,  syrup,  fish  or  cold  meat ;  for  dinner,  soup,  meat 
and  such  vegetables  as  are  in  season  ;  for  supper,  coffee  or  tea,  syrup, 
bread  and  the  remainder  from  dinner. 

We  have  a  day  school  for  our  children,  taught  by  an  inmate,  in  all 
ordinary  branches,  who  also  has  charge  of  all  the  children  at  their 
meals  and  attends  to  their  wants. 

We  call  our  people  "Inmates"  instead  of  "Paupers;"  it  sounds 
much  more  pleasant  and  conveys  about  the  same  meaning.  We  en- 
deavor to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  looked  after  and  that  the  old 
adage  of 

"  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones, 

He  is  only  a  pauper,  that  nobody  owns," 

is  entirely  obsolete,  and  not  an  expressive  sentence  for  this  age  of  ad- 
vance and  improvement. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  interior  managemeut  of  the  almshouse, 
let  us  speak  of  the  exterior.  The  farm  should  be  brought  into  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation  and  the  outbuildings  put  into  good  order 
and  be  of  the  best  kind ;  the  fences  should  all  be  good  and  substan- 
tial with  swing-gates  instead  of  bars  and  gaps,  have  them  all  white- 
washed or  painted.  All  the  roads  leading  to  or  through  the  farm 
should  be  in  the  very  best  condition,  have  them  all  drained,  well 
graded  with  a  good  solid  foundation;  stone  retaining  walls^should  be 
built,  wherever  needed,  drains  dug  and  all  the  swamps  or  bottom- 
land made  available. 

In  fact,  the  "  Poor-Farm  "  of  any  district  should  be  the  "  Model- 
Farm  "  of  that  district.  Not  only  should  the  farm  be  the  best  improv- 
ed, but  it  should  be  also  the  best  stocked  and  furnished  in  every 
respect.  It  should  have  the  best  breed  of  milch  cows  and  cattle,  the 
best  pigs,  the  best  poultry,  the  best  farm-team,  and  have  every  dumb 
brute  on  the  farm  kept  in  such  a  condition  that  will  show  care  and 
attention :  all  of  this  work  can  be  done  in  a  great  measure  by  labor 
of  the  inmates,  by  attention  and  proper  management. 

When  I  assumed  the  duties  of  my  office,  in  consequence  of 
the  building  being  new  and  the  firm  in  a  comparatively  unculti- 
vated state,  there  was  necessarily  a  large  amount  of  work  that 
could  be  done  by  the  inmates,  and  I  herewith  submit  a  statement  of 
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the  work  that  has  been  done  under  my  directions  by  our  inmates 
since  that  date,  October  1st,  1875.  „n  _„  .  +h. 

We  opened  a  stone-quarry  where  we  employed  20  to  u0  men  the 
best  of  the  stone  was  used  in  building  retaimng-walls  on  every  place 
a  wall  was  required;  the  poorest  of  the  stone  was  used  for  macadamiz- 
ing the  roads  and  filling  ditches.  ,  ,  ,. 

We  had  inmates  who  were  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  tinners, 
painters,  blacksmiths,  &c,  all  of  whom  are  put  to  work  at  their  re- 
spective trades.  We  rebuilt  our  barn  almost  entire,  built  an  ice-hou.e, 
carpenter,  tin  and  paint-shop,  a  wagon  house,  corn-cribs,  chicken- 

hKtehS°e^SgB  are  painted  in  good  style.  We  replaced  all 
the  old  fence  with  new  and  more  substantial  ones ;  with  swing-gates 
and  whitewashed  the  paling-fence  and  other  out-buildings  that  had 
not  been  painted.  Fifteen  acres  of  woodland  were  cleared  and  made 

U  Our1  blacksmhh  made  hinges,  latches,  picks,  rakes,  window-screws, 
and  bars,  in  fact  everything  required  in  his  line.  „„ 

Our  whole  house  was  calcimined  and  whitewashed  from  cellar  to 
garret,  in  the  best  manner,  by  two  inmates  who  were^ white  washers 
by  occupation.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  itemize  all  ^e  work  that 
was  done,  but  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  two  thousand  dollars  would 
not  pay  for  the  work  bad  it  been  given  out  by  contract 

The  amount  of  work  to  be  done  daily  on  the  farm  will  keep  a  large 
number  of  the  inmates  employed,  but  how  to  utilize  the  labor  of  in- 
mates of  our  almshouses,  so  as  to  reduce  our  running  expenses .and 
taxes,  while  at  the  same  time  lift  the  dependent  class  from  the  depth 
of  pauperism  and  make  them  self-dependent,  is  the  matter.   This  is 
the  important  question,  difficult  for  the  reason  that  a  number  of  our 
inmates  are  entirely  unfitted  to  do  any  kind  of  hard  outdoor  manual 
labor.    I  would  say,  to  build  workshops.  If 'the  workhouse  of  our 
county  can  be  made  wholly  self-sustaining  and  frequently  as  jt  hasbeen 
with  a  surplus  over  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  we,  with  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  same  class  of  inmates, 
can  be  partially  self-sustaining,  at  least.    The  manufacture  of  brooms 
and  brushes  and  baskets  I  think  could  be  carried  on  successfully, 
the  machinery  costs  but  a  trifle  and  one  set  of  machinery  for  broom- 
makin<?  will  give  employment  to  6  men  or  boys  ;  it  is  not  necessary 
toey  should  all  be  able-bodied.     Cripples  and  blind  men  can  be 
employed  PickinS  and  selecting  the  corn.    We  are  now  carrying  on 
the  manufacture  of  brooms  with  great  success.  Our  foreman  is  totally 
blind  and  learned  his  trade  in  the  blind  asylum.  maT1Tl~r 
We  also  manufacture  baskets,  but  not  yet  in  an  extensive  manner 
We  have  planted  willows  and  soon  will  have  a  sufficient  stock  ot  them 
to  commence  the  manufacture  of  baskets  of  all  kinds    I  can  now  see 
nothing  to  prevent  it  being  made  a  profitable  investment.  Brushes 
can  be  made  by  the  same  class  of  persons  that  manufacture  biooms 
Blacksmithing  can  be  done  and  all  the  iron-work  needed  can  be 
manufactured  with  a  little  trouble  and  only  at  the  cost  of  the  material 
Tinware  of  all  kinds  can  be  manufactured.    A  set  of  Tinner  .  tools 
will  cost  but  a  trifle,  compared  with  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be 
done.    Coffins,  clothes-horses,  oven-peals,  wagon  work,  wash-boards 
&c,  can  be  manufactured  by  establishing  a  carpenter-shop,  and  a  large 
amount  of  the  necessary  repairs  about  the  house  can  be  done  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  contracted  for.   At  the  Allegheny  County 
Work  House  (adjoining  our  Home)  the  manufacture  of  nail,  paint  and 
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white  lead  kegs  is  carried  on  very  extensively  with  a  ready  sale  for 
all  that  can  be  manufactured.  By  purchasing  the  machinery  necessa- 
ry, we  can  carry  on  this  branch  of  business  just  as  successfully  at  our 
almshouses  as  at  the  workouse.  The  work  is  light  and  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  it  would  be  learned  by  almost  any  inmate  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Insane  of  all  Almshouses  should  be  totally  separated  from  the 
sane  inmat  es.  Comfort  and  cleanliness  should  be  the  first  consideration. 
Chains,  handcuffs  and  cages  should  be  discar  led  totally,  and  mittens 
and  muffs,  substituted.  It  requires  an  iron  will,  tempered  with  kind- 
ness to  manage  the  insane,  but  once  under  subjection,  the  majority 
are  easily  managed. 

"We  have  a  department  for  our  insane  capable  of  holding  comforta- 
bly 50  to  60  patients.  Male  and  female  are  totally  separated ;  each 
sex  have  their  own  yard  to  exercise  in.  We  find  even  this  depart- 
ment too  small,  and  are  now  preparing  plans  for  a  new  department 
to  accommodate  at  least  100  more. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  all  almshouses  to  take  care  of  their 
own  incurable  insane  at  least,  and  all  of  them  who  can,  to  take  care 
of  their  curable  cases  also. 

Under  the  care  of  our  physician,  Dr.  B.  B.  Smith,  we  are  enabled  to 
discharge  as  cured  a  large  per  cent,  of  all  new  cases  admitted. 

To  my  brother  Superintendents  and  Stewards  I  would  say,  let  us 
work  together  ;  let  us  interchange  opinion  ;  we  must  all  put  more  en- 
ergy into  our  office  ;  we  need  more  progress,  and  more  get  up  in  our 
Homes,  and  as  we  get  that  most  essential  qualification  of  a  good  super- 
intendent, our  officers  and  our  inmates  will  soon  catch  the  spirit,  and 
instead  of  our  Homes  looking  like  a  house  of  mourning,  we  will  have 
a  home  full  of  cheerfulness  and  content.  To  my  mind  a  greater  mis- 
take was  never  made  than  the  common  one,  that  all  inmates  of  alms- 
houses are  bad.  My  experience  teaches  me  if  we  use  them  like  dogs 
we  make  them  act  like  dogs,  and  if  we  treat  them  like  erring  men  and 
women,  firmly  and  kindly,  we  will  find  most  of  them  possess  away 
down  in  their  hearts  a  little  streak  of  good  intention,  that  only  perfect 
discipline  can  bring  out. 

Two  of  the  most  wicked  inmates  we  had  when  I  first  took  control, 
became  converted  to  God  in  our  prayer  meetings,  and  as  I  write,  one 
of  them,  John  Bodgers,  is  lying  in  his  coffin  in  the  hospital,  free  from 
all  care  and  trouble,  having  died  last  night,  "  professing  faith  in  God's 
promises."  And  such  is  life.  If  we  can  help  one  or  two  to  live  better,  can 
we  not  do  the  same  for  the  others  ?  We  all  have  good  men  and  women 
of  every  denomination,  "Catholics  and  Protestants.  "Teach  them  to 
live  better  in  their  own  faith,  and  when  they  come  to  die,  they  will  thank 
God,  that  although  paupers,  they  are  paupers  in  a  Christian  land. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  time  with  this  mat- 
ter, and  in  conclusion  allow  me  to  say  that  when  in  going  home  after 
this  meeting,  let  our  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Superintendents  look 
around  and  see  what  kind  of  work  can  be  provided  for  the  persons 
under  their  control,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  work  can  be  pro- 
vided for  them,  you  will  find  your  inmates  more  contented,  in  better 
spirits,  and  in  better  health,  less  sickness,  besides  having  our  taxes 
and  running  expenses  reduced.  If  every  almshouse  in  our  State  can 
reduce  their  expenses  even  $1,000  per  year,  there  is  a  saving  of  $58,- 
000  to  the  State.  Look  at  this,  and  when  you  are  at  home  think  of 
it,  and  by  a  little  push  and  energy,  you  can  accomplish  what  we  have 
done  at  the  Allegheny  City  Home.     Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  F.  Geubbs,  Supt. 
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DISCUSSION. 


The  discussion  on  all  topics  was  on  motion  limited  to  ten 
minutes  each. 

Mr  Hultz,  of  the  Allegheny  County  Home,  said  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  one  question.  Do  you  have  any  inmates 
belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church  ? 

Mr  Grubbs  — -Yes  sir,  about  two-thirds  of  them.  . 
Mr.  Hultz  — Do  you  force  them  to  attend  religious  exercises/ 
Mr.  Grubbs.— No  sir,  they  come  willingly.  _ 
Mr  Hultz  —That  is  the  trouble  in  our  institution  ;  about  one- 
half  of  them  belong  to  that  denomination  and  will  not  come  m, 
and  I  will  not  force  them.    They  say  that  is  not  their  church. 
As  to  the  matter  of  labor,  &c,  I  think  its  very  proper,  and  very 
few  institutions  have  the  proper  buildings  and  machinery. _  ihey 
should  have,  because  a  number  of  the  inmates  are  mechanics 

Mr  Grubbs— -When  I  first  took  charge,  there  was  a  man  there 
who  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  I  said  to  him,  are  you  not  going  to 
church?  He  said,  no  sir,  that  is  not  my  church.  I  belong  to  the 
Catholic  church.  I  said  to  him  if  I  respect  your  church  you  must 
respect  mine.  We  are  giving  you  a  home  and  providing  tor  you, 
and  if  you  don't  go  you  can  take  up  your  traps  and  start,  and  he 
went,  and  has  attended  ever  since.  . 

Mr  .—Said  there  is  a  great  difference  m  Alms- 
house's; some  are  better  suited  than  others,  with  shops,  &c.  We 
all  think  we  do  about  as  near  right  as  we  know  how,  and  have 
tried  to  utilize  all  the  labor  we  could.  We  do  all  the  ordinary 
work  by  means  of  the  inmates,  such  as  farm  work,  shoemakmg  and 
tailoring.  It  is  not  done  by  force,  but  by  dealing  kindly  with 
them,  and  making  them  think  it  is  a  home  for  them.  We  must 
all  have  system  in  order  to  make  things  work  right  _  Make  them 
believe  they  are  doing  something  to  produce  something  tor  them- 
selves. Don't  sell  the  best,  and  give  them  the  rest.  We  raise  all 
the  vegetables  we  use,  and  give  them  all  that  is  necessary,  and  do 
all  we  can  to  make  them  feel  that  it  is  their  home,  and  have  very 
little  difficulty  in  getting  along  with  them. 

Mr.  Bush,  of  Armstrong— We  work  our  paupers  on  the  street, 
which  is  about  all  the  labor  we  have  for  them. 

Dr.  Luther,  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  would  say  a  word  on  this 
subject,  so  that  the  debate  took  that  direction.  The  fact  was 
brought  out  that  the  population  of  the  Poor-houses  are  not  what 
they  formerly  were,  composed  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  but 
increased  by  a  class  that  are  destitute  from  want  of  employment, 
yet  have  the  capacity  to  labor,  and  thus  increase  the  population 
so  as  to  make  a  burden  to  the  tax-payers  ;  and  while  first  our  duty 
is  as  to  the  proper  care  of  this  unfortunate  class,  we  are  at  the 
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same  time,  in  the  discharge  of  our  trust,  to  take  care  that  the  tax- 
payers are  not  overburdened.  What  strikes  me  as  strange  in  my 
visitations  to  the  different  poor-houses,  is  that,  in  one  you  will  find 
labor  largely  utilized,  and  in  another  very  little,  and  very  few  of 
the  inmates  employed.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  these  inmates,  some  are  sick  or  disabled  and  not  capable 
of  rendering  labor  of  any  kind,  but  where  you  have  a  population 
of  three,  four  or  five  hundred,  there  should  be  found  a  number 
sufficient  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  farms,  gardens,  &c,  and  all  the 
repairing.  I  did  see  in  the  Allegheny  City  Home,  a  most  re- 
markable state  of  things  for  a  county  poor-house.  It  compared 
favorably  with  the  best  city  hospitals.  The  shops  were  all  in 
perfect  order,  and  all  the  mechanical  work  done  by  the  inmates. 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  account  for  why  so  small  a  proportion 
of  the  inmates  in  some  places  are  usefully  employed,  and  in  other 
places  so  large  a  portion.  It  seems  to  me  that  almost  all  the  work 
should  be  done  by  the  inmates,  because,  although  there  are  a  great 
many  infirm  there,  they  go  there  because  they  are  so  disabled  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  working  10  or  12  hours  a  day,  but  they  could 
work  from  3  to  4  hours;  they  could  give  some  portion  of  their 
time  to  labor,  and  would  under  a  proper  system  of  management 
I  should  like  the  debate  to  take  that  direction. 

Mr.  Hultz,  of  Allegheny. — We  have  205  acres  on  the  farm,  and 
all  the  labor,  with  the  exception  of  the  farmer,  is  done  by  the  in- 
mates. We  raise  from  three  to  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  two 
to  three  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and  about  two  thousand  of 
potatoes — if  the  bugs  let  us  alone — we  have  no  buildings  except 
the  carpenter  shop,  for  mechanical  purposes.  Nearly  all  the  re- 
pairing is  done  in  the  carpenter  shop,  the  coffins  are  made  there, 
&c.  I  think  fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  are  em- 
ployed at  some  one  thing  or  another. 

Mr.  Yost,  of  Bucks. — It  is  right  to  treat  them  well,  and  be  kind 
to  them,  but  I  think  the  tax-payers  ought  to  be  considered.  Too 
much  charity  is  an  inducement  to  increase  pauperism.  There  are 
two  classes,  the  old  and  infirm,  and  the  able-bodied,  to  whom  money 
is  of  no  use,  of  which  there  is  plenty  if  we  keep  them.  We  make 
all  work  that  we  have  there  of  that  kind,  but  do  not  encourage 
them.  What  they  receive  for  labor  they  go  away  and  spend,  and 
then  are  ready  to  come  back  again.  I  believe  in  church  service, 
and  have  it  every  four  weeks.  Don't  compel  Catholics  to  go  to 
church,  though  not  many  refuse.  I  should  prefer  to  have  the 
clothes  changed  on  Saturday  afternoon.  We  have  on  an  average 
about  300  inmates.    About  60  per  cent,  of  them  can  do  some  work. 

Mr.  Etzel,  of  Butler. — We  have  no  alms-house,  and  as  the  Alle- 
gheny house  is  such  a  model,  we  had  better  send  them  there.  It 
is  only  about  50  miles. 

Mr.  Conner,  of  Chester. — We  have  about  280,  of  whom  about  50 
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are  able-bodied  men.  We  have  75  women,  50  of  whom  are  not 
capable  of  waiting  on  themselves,  21  of  them  are  insane  and  50 
have  to  be  cared  for,  which  leaves  about  25  able-bodied  women  to 
take  care  of  them  and  do  the  work  of  the  house.  We  have  56 
children,  34  white  and  22  colored.  In  the  winter  time  we_  have 
lime  quarries  and  work  our  able-bodied  men  there  which  is  not 
very  profitable  for  the  reason  that  there  is  too  much  stripping  be- 
fore getting  to  the  stone,  but  still  it  affords  employment  to  the  men. 
Two  thirds  of  them  are  Catholics,  a  portion  of  whom  attend  ser- 
vices willingly.  They  are  not  compelled.  Occasionally  we  have 
Catholic  service,  when  the  priests  attend  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  Harvey,  of  Delaware.- We  are  not  much  changed  since  last 
meetino-  We  are  running  the  farm  with  a  farmer,  and  doing  all 
the  work  through  the  inmates.  We  don't  keep  any  able-bodied 
men-  don't  believe  the  alms-house  is  the  place  for  them  lhey 
can  earn  their  bread  and  clothing  any  where  if  they  will  work. 
We  have  now  about  160  inmates.  . 

Mr.  Kincaid,  of  Erie.— It  is  a  nice  thing  to  be  charitable,  but  a 
nice  thing  also  to  have  money  to  keep  it  up  It  is  not  right  to 
take  the  money  of  the  men  who  never  smoke  and  buy  tobacco 
with  it  for  these  inmates.  It  is  all  right  to  give  them  good  provi- 
sions, but  not  these  luxuries. 

Mr.  Grubbs.—I  only  give  them  one  plug  of  tobacco  a  week. 
To  our  working  men  I  give  two.  „  , 

Mr.  Stauffer,  of  Franklin.- -The  fine  sounding  theory  of  a  house 
of  employment  instead  of  charitable  institutions  is  all  bosh,  and 
the  result  is  the  more  articles  you  manufacture  there  the  more 
money  you  lose,  as  they  cannot  compete  with  skilled  labor  lo 
make  it  self-supporting  give  all  the  inmates  something  that  is 
necessary  to  do  about  the  farm  and  garden  work.    1  agree  with 
Mr  Grubbs  in  an  institution  like  his,  but  believe  I  represent  three- 
fourths  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  in  saying  that  we  thus  hud 
work  for  them  without  going  into  any  branches  of  trade  to  hnd 
competition  there.    I  think  3  bakers,  3  millers,  15  cooks,  2  shoe- 
makers, 10  tailors,  2  female  sick-nurses,  and  2  male-nurses  should 
do  all  the  farm  work  with  the  exception  of  one  employed  laborer. 
Last  year  we  raised  2,000  bushels  of  potatoes  and  vegetables,  quar- 
ried stone,  &c. ;  but  the  more  you  do  at  brush  making  and  other 
manufactures  to  put  on  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  more  money 
you  lose.    We  have  about  130  inmates  and  250  acres  of  land. 

Mr  Scott,  of  Green—  We  were  unfortunate  at  the  start  and  got ,a 
verypoorfarm.  Have  about  90  inmates.  House  very  uncomfortably 
situated.  No  room  to  keep  the  old  by  themselves.  Employ  all  we 
can,  perhaps  20  per  cent.  Have  a  hired  hand  who  attends  to  the  gar- 
den and  fences.    Our  steward  is  doing  everything  he  can  1  think. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Huntingdon— The  gentleman  from  Lancaster  has 
said  much  better  than  I  can  say  my  sentiments.    We  don  t  have 
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able-bodied  men  in  our  alms-house.  As  soon  as  they  get  able-bodied 
they  get  out. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Lancaster. — Mr.  Broch  who  has  charge  of  the 
working  people  is  not  present.  My  position  is  at  the  hospital  and 
insane  department,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  working 
class,  except  the  tramps.  The  work  is  entirely  done  by  the  iumates, 
and  we  pay  no  nurses  or  help,  except  the  hired  farmer.  Have 
about  401  inmates,  and  an  average  of'  400. 

Mr.  Daniels,  of  Lawrence. — Have  no  County  alms-house  and 
keep  them  out-doors.  The  City  of  New  Castle  has  a  poor-house, 
but  the  county  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Fronefield,  of  Montgomery. — Have  230  inmates  and  employ 
all  that  can  work.  One  hired  man.  We  made  last  winter  147 
pannel  of  stone  fence,  all  done  by  the  inmates.  Some  tend  the 
horses,  some  the  cows,  and  some  the  hogs.  We  employ  them  all ; 
are  now  making  cider  and  drying  apples.  In  January  last,  94 
asked  for  their  discharge.  We  spend  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  for  tobacco,  which  I  think  is  unnecessary.  Good 
wholesome  food  I  think  is  sufficient.  We  have  8  children  under 
10  years  of  age,  and  3  under  16.  ■  Keep  no  shop  for  working  in. 

Mr.  Harkins,  of  Westmoreland. — Have  130  inmates.    Do  all  the 
farm-work  with  the  men,  and  all  the  house-work  with  the  women.  •  ' 

I  give  every  one  over  21  their  share  of  tobacco  every  week.  Think 
they  should  have  some  to  keep  them  from  thinking  hard.  Have 
kept  no  tramps  for  four  months. 

Mr.  Kinch,  of  York. — We  have  now  85  inmates,  about  equally 
divided  between  male  and  female,  and  nearly  all  employed  at 
something.  We  farm  20  or  30  acres,  and  the  labor  is  all  done  by 
the  inmates,  with  the  exception  of  the  farmer  and  teamster. 
Would  like  to  hear  from  others  on  the  subject  of  tramps,  being  so 
situated  along  the  railroad  not  far  from  Baltimore  or  Philadel- 
phia, that  they  come  to  us  in  great  numbers.  Have  a  stone 
quarry  and  get  out  a  great  many  stone  for  building  purposes. 
The  remarks  of  the  speaker  were  not  audible  to  the  reporter  on 
account  of  distance  and  noise  inside. 

Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Massachusetts,  declined  to  make  any  remarks, 
preferring  to  be  a  listener. 

Mr.  Goodale,  of  New  York. — Have  traveled  from  Goshen, 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  on  purpose  to  hear  something  on  the  poor 
question  in  our  sister  State,  and  on  the  invitation  of  your  secretary, 
came  hear  not  to  teach  you  but  to  learn  myself,  after  a  connection 
of  seven  years  with  an  alms-house.  You  have  three,  four  and  five 
men  to  run  one  county  with  from  130  to  280  inmates,  and  to  my 
utter  astonishment  I  learn  that  you  give  no  security.  I  wish  you 
would  send  some  of  us  and  let  us  take  care  of  your  money  in  that 
way,  and  I  think  it  might  cost  you  more  than  it  does  for  tobacco 
and  other  luxuries.    In  our  State  we  are  better  organized.  We 
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allow  no  man  to  take  a  position  of  this  kind  until  able  to  file  a  bond 
^security  to  the  amount  of  $25,000;  and  when  I  find  your 
State  so  different  from  the  rest  it  appears  to  me  I  might  give  you 
a  little  information.    In  our  State  we  are  more  par ticular  about 
the  children  than  anything  else,  and  I  believe  that  m  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  you  could  spend  more  of  your  time,  and  more  pro- 
fitably if  you  would  spend  it  on  the  children     You  may  talk 
about  the  old  inmates,  and  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  call  them  inmates, 
but  after  all  they  are  paupers,  and  you  cannot  make  anything  else 
out  of  them ;  and  now  the  question  is  how  will  you  stop  this  pau- 
perism?   In  no  way  under  heaven  only  by  taking  care  of  the 
rising  generation.    The  oldest  man  in  your  State  will  go  back 
•fifty  years  and  tell  you  about  pauperism,  and  it  is  on  the  increase 
in  our  State  and  yours,  according  to  your  statements,  and  1  heard 
your  chairman  say  that  the  inmates  take  care  of  the  insane  In 
our  State  we  are  not  allowed  to  let  any  pauper  take  care  oi  the 
insane  and  if  we  do  we  are  soon  notified  that  our  services  are  no 
longer  required.    So  far  as  the  children  are  concerned  at  the  age 
of  three  they  are  all  put  in  the  school.    We  are  fined  $200  if  we 
keep  a  child  in  the  alms-house;  and  I  thank  Heaven  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  chairman  of  a  committee  that  went  before  the 
Legislature  at  Albany,  to  have  that  law  passed     When  we 
started  we  intended  to  start  in  time,  and  we  calculated  to  stick  to 
them.    It  costs  us  about  $30,000  a  year  to  run  the  institution  with 
a  population  of  about  1,800,  except  the  City  of  Newberg.  We 
cannot  take  care  of  any  insane  unless  exempted  from  the  act  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charity.    Our  asylum  last  year  cost  about 
$18  000    I  do  not  believe  any  State  in  the  Union  can  take  any 
child  of  six  or  seven  years  and  put  him  in  an  alms-house  and  mix 
him  with  the  old  paupers  without  making  him  a  pauper  also,  xie 
will  in  four  or  five  years  acquire  that  careless  pauper  swing,  and 
will  be  found  pulling  from  the  spittoon  the  stumps  of  cigars  and 
smoking  them  behind  the  cow-yard.    We  are  doing  more  for  the 
encouragement  of  pauperism  by  keeping  the  children  there  than 
anything  else.    Better  to  pay  their  board  and  keep  them  at.  school. 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  Dtlaivare.—We  do  all  our  purchasing  within  the 
past  few  months  by  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  publish  them 
in  the  county  papers,  that  the  tax-payers  may  know  what  we  are 
spending..  We  publish  our  statement  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
if  not  correct  it  is  known  at  once. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Luther.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  wait  on  Prof.  J.  P.  W ■  lcker- 
sham,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  request  him  to  address  the 
Convention  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  "  Children  m  our 
Alms-houses."  Dr.  D.  Luther,  H.  H.  Kohrer  and  W.  M.  Dallefet, 
were  appointed  said  committee. 
Adjourned  till  21  P.  M. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Mr.  McGonnigle  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  while  it  is  very  clear  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  carry  on  trades  in  the  County  Alms-houses,  except  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  making  shoes  and  garments  for  the  inmates,  and  also  the 
necessary  repairs  of  buildings,  fences,  &c. ;  the  labor  of  the 
inmates  should  be  made  as  productive  as  possible  to  the  farm, 
garden  and  house-work. 

Mr.  Ghalfant,  of  Allegheny  county,  offered  a  resolution  that  the 
Convention  adjourn  at  4  o'clock,  to  visit  the  County  Alms-house, 
and  re-assemble  here  at  7  o'clock,  this  evening.    Agreed  to. 

The  M  topic  on  the  programme. — "  Tramps,"  was  opened  by  the 
reading  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Cox,  of  Lancaster,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President :  How  to  remedy  the  great  nuisance  of  a  Tramp,  has 
presented  itself  as  a  question  of  great  importance.  That  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  Tramp,  and  that  he  is  a  great  public  nuisance,  that  he  is 
a  terror  and  a  scourge  to  society,  has  impressed  itself  to  a  most  la- 
mentable extent  upon  every  community,  and  what  you  are  to  do  to 
best  remedy  this  nuisance,  or  to  abate  its  evil  influence,  is  a  question 
that  is  particularly  worthy  of  each  and  every  one  who  is  desirous  to 
advance  the  public  good.  My  experience  has  been  great.  As  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Lancaster  County  Hospital,  perhaps  I  have  come 
in  contact  with  more  of  these  despicable  people  than  perhaps  almost 
any  one.  Lancaster  county,  with  its  wealthy,  goodnatured  and  hos- 
pitable people,  has  been  the  rendesvouz  of  more  of  this  kind  of  hu- 
manity than  perhaps  any  other  portion  of  the  State,  and  in  my  official 
position,  it  has  been  my  duty  and  anxious  concern  to  study  the  reme- 
dy, if  any,  for  this  great  pest. 

Society  has  long  known  this  nuisance,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  now 
greater  with  us,  than  it  has  been  always  in  the  world's  history,  in 
countries  and  communities  as  wealthy  and  as  hospitable  as  our  own. 
The  vagrant  and  the  tramp  have  always  been  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion, and  if  we  believe  in  the  experience  of  ages,  and  its  example  in 
past  legislation,  we  must  conclude  that  they  have  done  all  in  the  past 
to  rid  society  of  the  evil,  and  for  us  to  improve  thereon  is  only  to  in- 
dulge ourselves  in  the  belief  that  we  are  superior  to  them. 

This  I  cannot  believe,  and  I  present  as  a  conclusion  that  which  has 
always  been  presented,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  this  nuisance,  and  to 
best  abate  it,  is  now  all  that  we  can  do  in  the  premises. 

The  tramp  is  one  who  will  not  work,  and  is  determined  to  subsist 
upon  the  labor  of  others.  He  is  an  idler,  a  consumer,  and  an  impos- 
tor upon  society.  To  teach  him  to  work,  to  make  him  work,  and  reap 
the  fruit  of  his  labor,  is  to  decrease  the  nuisance,  and  at  least  make 
him  support  himself. 

Work  will  remedy  the  evil  if  you  can  get  the  labor  out  of  him. 

How  can  this  be  done?  It  can  only  be  done  by  the  erection  of 
work-houses,  such  as  we  have  in  Lancaster  county.  Have  every  tramp 
arrested,  and  committed  for  at  least  six  months ;  put  him  to  labor, 
and  teach  him  habits  of  usefulness,  and  if,  upon  his  return  to  liberty, 
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he  persists  in  his  vagrant  habits,  have  him  recommitted  from  time  to 
time,  even  if  he  is  an  inmate  all  his  life  time.  This  will  rid  the  com- 
munity of  his  presence,  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  labor,  and  per- 
hangjrill  ultimately  cure  him  of  his  bad  habits  and  lead  him  to  habits 
of  TiSsr  and  thrift. 

I  recommend  long  commitments  for  the  reason  that  short  ones  do 
not  put  him  to  labor  for  sufficient  time  to  habituate  him  to  it,  and 
break  up  his  past  habits,  and  for  another  reason,  that  officers  of  the 
law  cannot  further  enlarge  the  nuisance  by  enriching  themselves. 
Commitments  for  short  periods  have  given  the  opportunity  to  magis- 
trates and  constables  to  commit  and  recommit  and  recommit  ad  infin- 
itum, and  each  and  every  commitment  draw  their  costs  from  the  county. 

This  practice  has  been  even  a  greater  scourge  to  society  than  the 
tramp  himself,  and  has  made  the  officer  of  the  law  more  anxious  to 
enrich  himself  than  perform  a  duty. 

This  imposition  can  be  lessened  by  committing  for  a  long  period. 

It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  constables  to  arrest,  and  such  is  the 
law  ;  every  tramp  wherever  found,  hunt  him  up,  commit  him,  and  so 
rid  the  community,  that  he  would  become  very  scarce,  and  when  all 
are  committed,  we  would  be  without  the  tramp  in  a  very  short  time. 

I  believe  in  such  a  thing  as  hunting  them  all  up  and  confining  the 
whole  of  them  to  labor,  and  this  should  be  done  to  the  letter,  and  in 
this  way,  together  with  putting  them  to  work,  is  the  only  way  to  break 
up  the  nuisance. 

The  community  only  can  acquire  a  sound  and  healthy  growth  in 
which  the  rule  is  absolute,  "he  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat." 
From  January  1, 1875,  to  September  1, 1875,  we  lodged  .  .  .  4,520 
From  January  1. 1876,  to  September  1,  1876,  we  lodged  .  .  .  2,858 

Showing  a  dec  rease  the  last  8  months  of.  .  .  1,668 
From  Jan.  1, 1875,  to  Sept.  1, 1875,  we  furnished  meals,  .  .  .  11,486 
From  Jan.  1.  1876,  to  Sept.  1, 1876,  we  furnished  meals,    .  .  .  6,846 

Showing  a  decrease  the  last  8  months  of    ...  4,638 
The  number  of  tramps  fed  and  lodged  during  1875 

was:  Males,  5,382;  Females,  66— Total,  5,448 

Number  of  meals  furnished,  13,325 

B.  F.  Cox. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  on  this  subject,  Mr.  McGon- 
nigle,  of  Allegheny,  said:  There  are  fewer  tramps  in  Allegheny 
and  Pittsburg,  than  for  the  last  five  years.  Two  months  ago  I 
posted  a  notice  to  the  tramps  that  they  would  be  immediately 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  work-house.  These  notices  cost  $6  or  $7, 
and  saved  us  from  $50  to  $100.  We  scarcely  see  one  on  the 
streets.  I  am  informed  that  they  do  not  care  about  coming  to 
Pittsburg  any  more,  but  all  go  West.  This  is  ascribed  to  the 
tramp  law.  Work  will  cure  tramping.  To  make  them  work  is 
the  only  way.  The  law  has  worked  well  with  us.  He  read  an 
extract  from  a  Western  paper  stating  that  some  500  of  them  had 
recently  arrived  there  and  dispersed  themselves  over  the  city  and 
adjacent  country,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  farmers  and  others, 
requiring  a  special  police  force  and  the  arming  of  the  fire  depart- 
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merit  to  protect  the  citizens.  Push  them  on  to  the  Pacific  or  the 
Gulf  and  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  Orubbs. — In  the  Home  we  have  not  had  more  than  about 
three  a  week,  while  this  time  last  year  we  had  8  or  10  of  a  night. 
I  cannot  account  for  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  work.  When 
a  tramp  comes  to  our  place  we  give  him  his  supper  and  breakfast, 
but  he  must  work  four  hours  for  the  two  meals  and  lodging.  I 
take  his  coat  and  lock  it  up  till  that  is  done.  In  this  way  we  get 
rid  of  the  professional  tramp,  and  only  have  men  who  are  out 
seeking  work,  and  who  are  willing  and  glad  to  work.  I  have  had 
but  two  men  that  refused  to  work  since  July.  They  have  all  done 
whatever  I  put  them  at,  and  for  the  number  of  hours  required. 
In  a  great  many  instances  they  are  men  seeking  employment  with 
no  money  to  stop  at  a  hotel,  and  when  I  tell  a  man  he  must  work 
for  his  meals,  and  he  refuses,  I  consider  him  a  professional  tramp. 
Last  winter  I  kept  sixty  men  four  months  in  the  stone  quarry,  and 
got  out  any  number  of  stone,  and  did  not  have  any  stone  wall  to 
enclose  them  in.  They  paid  for  their  keeping  ten  times  over.  I 
don't  altogether  agree  with  the  idea  of  driving  them  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Hultz,  of  Allegheny—  During  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  we  had  over  6,000,  and  the  fourth  month  something  over  700, 
when  our  Board  instructed  me  to  post  notices  that  they  would 
not  be  admitted,  since  which  time  we  have  had  not  more  than  one 
or  two  a  week. 

Mr.  Bulloch,  of  Pittsburg— On  the  first  two  months  of  this  year 
we  were  overrun  with  them,  but  on  the  1st  of  March  our  Board 
passed  a  resolution  instructing  me  not  to  receive  a  tramp  in  the 
house,  and  since  that  time  we  have  not  had  one  there.  The  first 
Saturday  night  afterwards  some  30  or  40  came  for  assistance,  and 
I  refused  admittance  and  sent  for  a  couple  of  policemen  to  assist 
me,  and  now  scarcely  ever  a  tramp  comes  near  us.  Think  the 
tramp  act  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  am  positive  that 
before  this  law  the  mere  matter  of  refusing  to  receive  them  there 
would  not  keep  them  out  of  the  house.  We  had  no  means  of 
giving  them  employment.  I  tried  carrying  the  ashes  and  moving 
the  wood-pile,  but  that  was  play  to  them.  We  have  not  had  ten 
applications  for  relief  since  the  1st  of  March.  They  were  not 
within  a  radius  of  3  or  4  miles  of  our  house,  and  do  not  go  to  the 
farmers.  Before  that  they  would  start  out  on  Monday  morning 
to  the  neighborhood  and  among  the  farmers,  but  since  this  there 
has  not  been  any  complaints. 

Mr.  Lemmon,  of  Armstrong.— We  have  only  had  8  or  10  since 
last  May.  Last  winter  we  had  plenty  of  theim  I  think  they  are 
getting  some  work  to  do  now,  more  than  last  winter. 

Dr.  Luther— It  is  plain  that  the  introduction  of  the  work-house 
in  connection  with  the  alms-house,  would  be  instrumental  in  re- 
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ducing  the  number  of  callers  at  the  alms-house ;  but  what  becomes 
of  them?  They  are  distributed  amongst  the  farming  community 
and  the  evil  is  not  lessened  except  at  the  alms-houses  themselves. 
The  citizens  are  complaining  more  of  the  evil  than  at  any  other 
period,  and  we  ought  to  consider  this  matter  in  its  largest  sense. 
Is  the  law  effective  ?  Can  it  be  made  effective  in  lessening  this 
evil  in  the  community  generally  ?  And  if  defective  how  remedy 
it?  Have  we  any  improvements  or  amendments  to  suggest  in 
order  to  remove  this  difficulty?  I  think  this  should  be  considered 
in  this  light,  and  that  the  delegates  from  the  different  districts 
should  give  us  their  opinion  as  to  whether  this  law  gives  the 
necessary  protection  to  the  quiet  country  homes.  It  is  a  dead  letter, 
so  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  and  we  resist  it  on  that  account. 
We  drew  up  the  bill  so  as  to  authorize  summary  arrest  of  the 
tramp  asking  for  aid,  and  his  transfer  to  the  warden  of  the  jail, 
or  County  Poor-house.  Now  the  members  of  the  Legislature  said 
this  was  an  infringement  of  rights,  and  wanted  them  to  have  a 
hearing,  and  therefore  the  law  requires  the  arrest  by  a  constable, 
who  receives  a  fee  and  takes  him  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  fova 
hearing,  and  if  guilty  he  is  transferred  to  the  work -house,  or  in 
the  absence  of  this,  to  the  jail,  where  he  is  kept  at  some  sort  of 
employment.  Does  that  law  answer  the  purpose  ?  It  is  a  dead 
letter,  and  if  an  amendment  could  be  suggested  by  which  it  could 
be  enforced,  Ave  would  get  rid  of  this  evil,  very  largely  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Yost,  of  Bucks. — "We  have  a  good  many  tramps  yet ;  not  so 
many  as  last  year,  but  I  think  quite  as  many  people  calling  for 
something  to  eat.  They  are  however  of  different  kinds  of  people. 
They  want  Avork,  and  have  not  got  it,  and  I  give  them  something 
to  eat  and  send  them  on.  The  majority  of  the  professionals  have 
gone.  I  do  not  knoAV  what  has  become  of  them.  The  main  object 
of  the  tramp  law  is  to  get  the  professionals  to  know  that  if  they 
don't  work  they  can't  eat.  I  think  the  people  are  to  blame  for 
being  too  liberal  with  them  in  giving  them  money  to  spend.  We 
must  teach  this  people  that  they  must  work,  and  when  they  get  a 
dollar  they  must  spend  it  for  something  to  eat. 

Mr.  Conner,  of  Chester. — I  can't  say  that  the  tramps  are  de- 
creasing in  our  county.  During  the  last  month  I  kept  more  than 
ever  before  in  one  month,  from  15  to  20  up  to  73,  almost  every 
night.  They  all  claimed  to  be  going  down  to  the  peach  pickings. 
I  don't  know  whether  they  were  or  not  We  have  no  work  for 
them,  but  give  them  supper  and  breakfast,  and  they  go  on,  and 
nest  day  we  have  a  neAV  lot. 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  Delaware. — The  number  with  us  lately  must  have 
exceeded  anything  during  the  past  year — about  20  a  night.  They 
came  in  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  for  three  months  the  tramp 
house  was  crowded  every  night.    We  are  unfortunately  located 
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between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  between  that  and  the 
peach  country.  They  have  not  come  North  as  rapidly  as  they 
went  South,  and  I  hope  like  the  potato-bugs,  they  will  go  into  the 
Delaware.  The  law  did  not  remedy  the  evil  with  us,  and  we  have 
thought  we  had  greater  cause  to  fear  the  magistrates  than  the 
tramps.  One  sent  to  the  prison  21  out  of  25  for  which  he  got 
$3  each,  and  the  police  officer  one,  and  one  for  commitment,  which 
made  &5.  Then  15  cents  a  mile  for  taking  them  to  jail,  which 
made  $3  more,  making  $8  for  each  tramp  sent  to  jail.  Occasion- 
ally one  was  sent  to  the  alms-house,  but  would  run  away  next 
morning.  They  were  generally  committed  to  jail  for  30  days  at 
cost  of  the  county,  and  we  now  fear  more  tax  from  the  officers  than 
the  tramps.  There  is  something  wanting  in  that  law.  They  can 
take  ad  vantage  of  it  and  do,  with  us,  and  will  perhaps  continue  to 
do  it.  We  have  no  work-house.  We  have  a  large  jail-yard  where 
we  might  have  some  stone  and  make  them  break  it,  but  have 
done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  tramps  are  as  numerous 
as  ever. 

Mr.  Henry,  of  Erie. — We,  like  some  of  the  others,  feel  that  the 
tramps  are  increasing  with  us.  Whether  they  are  trying  to  get 
rid  of  them  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  sending  them  to  us  we 
don't  know,  but  in  four  months,  beginning  in  November  and 
ending  in  April,  we  have  had  over  6,100  tramps.  We  have  no 
work-house ;  we  put  them  on  the  streets  to  work,  and  the  second 
night,  if  they  come  back,  we  put  them  in  jail,  and  they  scarcely 
ever  come  back.  Lately  our  officers  have  taken  to  arresting  them 
and  confining  them  to  jail,  which  the  commissioners  complain  of 
very  severely,  having  nothing  to  employ  them  at.  We  are  at  a 
point  better  calculated  to  be  overrun  with  tramps  than  any  other 
in  the  State.  '  Nothing  will  reach  them  but  the  work-house 
which  we  don't  have,  and  the  law  does  not  appear  to  remedy  the 
matter,  as  the  expense  to  the  county  is  increased  by  arresting  and 
keeeping  them. 

Mr.  Stauffer,  of  Franklin— I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  more 
tramps  than  ever,  and  from  present  indications  we  will  still  have 
more  this  winter.  We  have  not  done  anything  since  the  passage 
of  the  act,  from  the  fact  that  Spring  was  approaching,  when  the 
evil  would  correct  itself.  Just  now  is  the  worst  time  on  the 
farmers,  and  every  barn  in  our  county  has  its  full  complement 
nearly  every  night.  It  is  so  no  doubt  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  trouble  with  this  tramp  law  resolves  itself  into  about  this.  In 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  alms-houses  the  law  is  enforced 
by  the  officers  and  the  evil  suppressed,  but  its  suppression  is  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  rural  districts.  Our  farmers  are  more 
heavily  taxed  with  the  evil  than  ever.  My  opinion  is  that  we 
want  this  bill  so  amended  as  to  meet  the  case  more  summarily.  It 
now  requires  as  much  red  tape  to  arrest  and  commit  a  tramp  as  it 
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does  the  best  citizen  in  the  country.  I  think  they  carry  on  their 
face  enough  to  allow  us  to  ignore  many  of  the  formalities  we  re- 
quire in  dealing  with  our  best  citizens.  I  believe  if  a  committee 
were  appointed  by  this  Convention  to  amend  this  bill  we  might  get 
something  that  would  take  them  up  so  quick  and  suddenly  that 
the  rural  districts,  through  their  officers,  could  avail  themselves  of 
it  and  the  evil  might  be  thus  suppressed.  I  believe  that  work  is 
the  plan  and  we  propose  to  erect  a  work-house  this  winter  or  an 
enclosure  and  I  have  no  fear  of  its  practicability  m  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  alms-houses  and  the  towns,  but 
as  to  its  meeting  the  wants  of  the  rural  districts  I  have  great 

Mr  Scott,  of  Greene.— We  have  had  very  few  for  the  last  year. 
Gave  last  year  over  2,500  meals.  This  winter  there  are  very  few, 
and  this  law  has  certainly  had  a  good  effect  with  us. 

Mr  Evans,  of  Huntingdon,— I  tried  to  say  something  at  Aitoona 
on  the  tramp  question,  and  offered  some  resolutions,  but  did  not 
get  an  opportunity  to  defend  them,  and  they  fell  still-born,  and 
now  I  see  the  very  element  here  trying  to  defend  the  tramp  law 
of  last  winter.    If  you  c.ompare  this  law  with  the  old  vagrant  law 
you  will  find  that  there  is  not  an  iota  of  difference,  only  that  the 
vagrant  law  authorizes  the  citizens  to  make  the  arrest  and  this  does 
not     It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  tramp  law  of  last  winter  has 
remedied  the  evil  in  the  least,    Perhaps  the  use  of  it  has  done 
something,  but  it  is  well  enough  to  look  the  matter  right  m  the  lace. 
Every  county  that  has  a  work-house  has  got  rid  of  the  tramps.  We 
can  get  rid  of  the  tramps— at  our  alms-house— by  having  an  old 
pauper  stationed  at  the  entrance  with  a  double-barreled  gun ;  but 
where  do  they  go  to?    To  the  citizens  who  support  our  worthy 
poor     Gentlemen  we  must  have  an  institution  supported  by  the 
arm  of  the  State,  and  make  our  arrests  and  have  them  committed 
there  for  six  months  or  a  year,  or  even  two  years,  and  teach  them 
to  work.    A  tramp  never  did  work  and  must  be  taught  to  work. 
There  are  many  persons  that  go  as  trampers  who  are  honest  men, 
but  do  you  not  know  them  when  you  see  them  ?    I  have  known 
them  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.    Examine  their  hands  and  you  will 
there  find  the  evidence  as  to  whether  they  ever  learned  to  work. 
You  may  get  up  your  work -houses  in  any  county,  and  you  just 
send  them  to  some  other  county ;  and  if  you  keep  them  there  what 
have  you  taught  them?    You  have  not  elevated  them  You 
merely  turn  them  over  to  some  other  community.    We  must 
elevate  the  race  if  we  want  to  get  rid  of  the  tramps.    It  was  said 
that  my  plan  would  be  an  inducement  for  them  to  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  order  to  live,  but  let  us  make  them  earn 
homes.    If  I  were  to  try  to  get  some  one  to  pay  a  tramp  or  take 
him  for  his  work,  they  would  say  I  was  a  fool.    They  don  t  want 
them  because  they  don't  know  how  to  work,  and  I  tell  you  if  we 
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get  a  law  let  it  be  a  State  law.  The  tramp  is  at  home  everywhere 
and  nowhere. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Williamsport — reported  not  more  than  50  tramps 
for  the  last  six  months.  The  only  remedy  is  to  treat  them  as 
poorly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Mercer — reported  fewer  tramps  since  this  law  was 
passed  than  ever  before,  although  favorably  situated  to  receive 
them.    No  tramps  since  the  Altoona  convention. 

Mr.  Freehaver,  of  Schuylkill.  —  (Remarks  inaudible  to  the 
reporter). 

Mr.  Harkins,  of  Westmoreland — reported  quite  a  number  in  the 
country  annoying  the  citizens.  It  costs  more  to  arrest  them  than 
to  let  them  pass  on. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  York.- — Have  found  the  law  working  admirably 
since  putting  it  into  force  by  arresting  them  and  placing  them  in 
jail.  The  jail  has  been  the  great  scare-crow.  During  the  forepart 
of  last  year  we  sometimes  lodged  125  a  day;  since  the  passage  of 
this  law  not  more  than  two  or  three,  principally  from  the  railroad 
now  being  made  about  15  miles  west  of  us.  Complaint  has  been 
made  of  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  jail,  but  our  directors  and 
commissioners  adopted  the  plan  of  having  stone  taken  into  the 
jail-yard  to  be  broken  there.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes  we 
have  found  the  law  an  advantage,  and  if  we  succeed  in  having 
work  in  the  jail  I  think  it  will  accomplish  what  is  designed.  We 
have  a  stone  quarry  and  have  no  trouble  getting  them  to  work, 
and  we  have  had  125  of  a  night.  I  do  not  know  what  has  become 
of  them  now. 

Mr.  tsheaffer,  of  Pittsburg.— -This  law  has  not  had  time  to  act  to 
advantage.  Some  say  it  costs  too  much  to  arrest  these  parties.  I 
say  it  does  not.  If  a  tramp  is  arrested  and  committed  it  is  so  much 
done  to  prevent  others.  It  makes  a  pretty  heavy  expense  the  first 
year,  but  not  in  the  second.  If  you  station  yourself  with  a  shot- 
gun and  threaten  to  shoot  any  one  you  are  liable  for  surety  of  the 
peace  to  go  into  Court  and  be  fined  for  it,  and  if  the  constable  of 
the  township  has  not  power  enough  to  arrest  these  tramps  he  can 
increase  the  force.  There  are  some  matters  in  this  bill  that  might 
be  to  extremes.  We  had  a  case  the  other  day  in  Pittsburg  of  a 
man  from  Ohio,  sentenced  to  the  work-house  for  60  days,  and  his 
relatives  got  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  when  it  was  shown  that 
he  was  not  a  tramp,  and  the  Court  discharged  him.  We  cannot 
do  everything  at  once,  and  the  best  way  is  to  get  at  it  gradually. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rohrer.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of 
seven  be  appointed  to  act  as  an  executive  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  alive  the  work  of  the  Convention,  and  attending 
to  all  other  business  that  may  be  necessary. 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  the  following  persons  were 
appointed  as  said  committee : 
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J  J.  Rebman,  of  Dauphin;  W.  H.  Dallett,  of  Chester;  E.Yost, 
of  Buck*  •  J.  G.  Kincaid,  of  Erie ;  A.  Johnston,  of  Westmoreland ; 
J  D  Fro'nefield,  of  Montgomery;  D.  C.  Hultz,  of  Allegheny. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Yost.  Resolved,  That  an  assessment  of  $10 
be  levied  on  each  Poor  District  represented,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying expenses. 

H.  H.  Rohrer,  Esq,,  was  re-elected  as  Treasurer. 
Mr.  Ooodale,  of  New  For^-Said  there  is  one  thing  I  think  you 
.ack    We  have  State  alms-houses,  made  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities-15  in  the  State.    The  tramp  generally  is  the  same  with 
vou  as  in  our  State.    You  shove  them  over  on  others  and  so  they 
eo  round     I  am  of  opinion  the  State  authorities  must  take  hold 
of  this,  and  you  must  remember  that  you  have  a  large  class  that 
are  blind,  helpless,  lame,  and  cannot  earn  their  own  living.    1  hey 
have  gone  round  the  country  peddling  with  a  little  boy  or  girl  to 
lead  them.    They  must  break  down  somewhere,  and  if  m  our 
county  we  have  no  right  to  take  care  of  them  ;  and  we  therefore 
have  made  State  alms-houses,  and  the  whole  Commonwealth  takes 
care  of  them  when  sent  to  any  one  of  the  State  institutions  which 
mav  be  designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Chanties.    In  18  i  0  we 
spent  $60,000  for  railroad  tickets,  but  are  now  just  passing  them 
over  and  throwing  them  on  the  Commonwealth,  which  ought  to  take 
care 'of  them.    But  the  question  now  is  about  the  tramp.  Simply 
because  Lancaster  is  kind  enough  to  spend  her  money  in  building  a 
work-house,  taking  in  a  neighborhood  of  40,000  population,  does 
that  say  you  should  neglect  the  rural  districts  back  here      1  he 
gentleman  from  Huntingdon,  Mr.  Evans,  has  got  the  only  idea 
you  can  reach,  and  that  is  let  the  whole  Commonwealth  take  hold 
of  these  people,  and  I  tell  you,  after  several  years  experience,  1  can 
tell  the  very  moment  I  get  my  eyes  on  the  man,  whether  he  means 
to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.    You  cannot  make  me 
sympathize  with  an  able-bodied  man.    He  has  no  right  to  tobacco 
or  bread,  unless  he  earns  it.    We  have  a  law  by  which  we  commit 
them  to  the  State  alms-house  ourselves.    We  had  trouble  with  red 
tape,  but  have  it  now  so  changed  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  constable  or  anybody  except  ourselves.  It 
a  man  comes  there  and  cannot  give  me  a  straight  account,  to-morrow 
morning  I  make  out  his  papers,  commit  him,  and  send  any  man 
with  him,  and  in  five  days  that  man  has  got  to  deliver  him  to  the 
institution  at  an  expense  of  $4.75. 

Br  Luther.— The  remarks  of  the  last  speaker  applied  more  to 
the  pauper  class  than  the  vagrant  class.  The  man  that  breaks 
down  is  taken  charge  of  and  put  into  the  alms-house.  We  have 
no  such  system.  If  he  has  no  legal  residence  m  the  district  he  is 
sent  after  being  taken  care  of,  to  the  district  where  he  has  a  legal 
residence,  and  the  expense  of  taking  care  of  him  charged  to  such 
district.    This  question  of  the  tramp  law  is  therefore  not  nnally 
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met,  and  the  objection  made  by  the  delegate  from  Huntingdon  I 
admit  the  force  of;  it  is  just  the  objection  I  made  last  winter,  that 
is  not  giving  the  citizen  the  right  to  make  arrest.  We  could  not 
have  such  a  law  passed.  They  insisted  on  its  being  an  infringe- 
ment of  personal  rights ;  but  the  law  is  a  State  law,  and  not  a 
county  law,  and  if  it  fails  at  all  it  is  just  in  that  particular  that 
the  citizen  is  not  given  the  right  to  make  the  arrest.  The  humblest 
man  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  being  transferred  to  the  prison 
or  work-house. 

Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Mass. — I  have  studied  the  tramp  question  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  have  listened  to  what  has  been  said  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest ;  I  have  observed  that  to  most  of  the  gentle- 
men, the  tramp  question  seems  enveloped  in  mystery.  It  is 
perhaps  not  so  great  a  mystery  if  you  observe  it  for  some  consid- 
erable time.  The  reason  why  the  tramp  is  found  in  one  district 
and  not  in  another,  is  because  within  the  last  six  months  there  has 
been  a  steady  stream  of  tramp  travel  from  all  parts,  towards 
Philadelphia,  peculiar  to  this  year  and  owing  to  the  Centennial. 
A  very  large  city  draws  toward  it  in  a  single  season  a  considerable 
army  of  tramps.  In  the  Spring  they  flow  in  the  other  direction 
toward  the  country,  and  their  presence  or  absence  is  often 
accounted  for  by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  the  public  works, 
a  railroad  or  water  works,  or  the  Centennial  building.  This  floating 
population  starts  in  that  direction  which  accounts  for  many  of  the 
movements  of  the  tramps,  otherwise  hard  to  account  for.  This 
difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  will  never  be  entirely  removed,  but 
might  be,  particularly  if  we  consider  what  is  perfectly  obvious 
now,  although  not  so  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  tramping  class  is 
composed  of  two  distinct  elements,  one  of  which  is  the  honest 
working  man.  This  year  in  Massachusetts  we  had  twice  as  many 
tramps  as  we  had  five  years  ago,  and  more  than  we  had  one  year 
ago.  The  increase  was  largely  made  up  of  honest  working  men 
out  of  employment,  sometimes  feeble  in  body  or  mind,  who  had 
been  in  some  steady  employment  and  given  out,  or  the  hard  times 
thrown  them  out  of  work,  and  they  were  seeking  work  in  their 
foolish  way.  Now  if  you  undertake  to  deal  with  that  class  as  if 
criminals  you  inflict  a  great  wrong,  and  will  never  cure  the  evil 
of  vagrancy,  because  that  oppression  comes  from  poverty,  and  you 
can  never  cure  poverty  by  imprisonment.  It  is  impossible,  and 
you  only  make  that  class  worse  by  changing  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  honest  poor  into  the  other  class,  which  is  an  indolent 
troublesome  and  rascally  class.  We  find  an  increased  number  of 
the  vagrant  class,  many  of  whom  are  rascals,  traveling,  some  of 
them  because  poor,  and  some  seeking  opportunities  for  crime. 
Some  of  our  worst  criminals  are  found  in  this  tramping  class,  who 
are  just  as  different  from  the  honest  poor  as  can  be  imagined.  Then 
there  is  an  intermediate  class  which  is  the  hardest  to  deal  with, 
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sometimes  honest  and  sometimes  not,  drunken  persons,  and  habit- 
ual vagrants,  but  the  number  of  honest  poor  is  much  larger.  You 
talk  about  enforcing  your  tramp  law,  and  I  cannot  imagine  that  it 
would  do  any  harm,  but  in  that  you  find  you  have  not  cured  the 
evil.    You  have  driven  a  certain  portion  from  one  region  into 
another  where  it  is  not  enforced,    That  is  our  experience  in  Mas- 
sachusetts.   We  have  had  a  law  of  this  kind,  and  wherever 
strictly  enforced  the  vagrant  class  is  decreased,  but  in  a  year  or 
two  they  grow  tired  of  enforcing  it,  and  that  class  returns.  You 
cannot  cure  it  only  as  it  is  enforced  throughout  the  country.  The 
idea  of  the  gentleman  from  Huntingdon,  in  regard  to  a  State 
institution  for  this  class,  strikes  me  as  good.    We  have  a  State 
work-house  originally  intended  chiefly  for  this  class,  and  which 
exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  number  of  tramps.    It  has  been 
used  by  the  local  magistrates  for  the  commitment  of  this  class  of 
persons,  and  we  get  a  number  of  Pennsylvania  tramps  in  that 
way.    A  magistrate  in  the  border  of  the  State  takes  up  a  man  in 
the  State  a  few  hours,  and  sends  him  to  the  State  work-house.  The 
Board  of  Charities  finding  him  there,  if  he  properly  belongs  to 
the  vagrant  class  will  allow  him  to  r«main,  but  if  we  find  that  he 
is  simply  an  honest  poor  man,  traveling  through  the  State,  we 
find  out  where  his  friends  or  means  of  support  are,  and  discharge 
him  and  let  him  go  to  that  place;  sometimes  we  pay  his  fare — 
sometimes  not.    The  only  efficient  remedy  for  the  evil  of  ^ramp- 
ing, is  to  have  the  means  of  examining  and  classifying  these 
persons,  and  if  you  attempt  to  enforce  a  law  without  regard  to 
persons,  you  will  inflict  so  much  injury  as  to  re-act,  and  you  will 
get  your  law  repealed.    What  you  want  is  the  means  of  bringing 
these  persons  to  the  notice  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  separating 
them  into  the  classes  where   they  properly  belong,  keep  the 
vicious  and  the  vagrant  under  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  as 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Huntingdon,  and  send  the  others 
where  they  will  be  supported  in  an  institution  that  is  not  penal. 
This  is  about  the  result  of  our  observations  in  Massachusetts.  We 
were  suffering  last  year  from  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  tramps.    I  imagine  that  the  present  year  the  number  will  be 
less.    One  reason  why  we  get  so  great  a  number  now  is  because 
we  have  340  cities  and  towns,  and  each  one  makes  a  report  of  all 
the  tramps  in  its  borders,  consequently  we  get  them  reported  many 
times  over.    That  number  I  imagine  will  be  found  considerably 
less  now,  for  the  reason  that  business  is  a  little  better  and  more 
persons  employed.    A  great  many  of  this  class  have  left.  They 
are  all  heading  toward  Philadelphia,  and  the  police  report  them 
as  having  gone  to  the  Centennial.    I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  zone 
about  Philadelphia  occupied  by  this  class. 

Dr.  Luther— -The  distinction  of  these  three  classes  was  fully 
made  in  the  bill,  and  it  was  designed  to  apply  only  to  the  profes- 
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sional  tramp,  who  made  that  a  business  for  subsistence,  a  life-long 
pursuit.  I  do  not  think  the  superintendents  have  much  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  them. 

Mr.  Goodale,  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York,  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  Convention  to  meet  with  them  at  their  annual 
convention  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  of  June  next. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
County  Alms-house  and  Insane  Asylum. 


EVENING  SESSION. 


CHILDREN  IN  OUR  ALMSHOUSES. 


On  the  subject  of  "Children  in  our  Alms-houses,"  the  following 
paper  was  read  by  Amos  StaufFer,  Esq.,  of  Franklin  county: 

Mr:  Chairman,  and  Guardians  of  the  Poor: 

Believing  this  question  to  be  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  diffi- 
cult, topics  that  has  been  catalogued  for  discussion  by  this  convention, 
I  have'  (with  many  misgivings)  prepared,  at  the  request  of  your 
Executive  Committee,  some  views,  to  which  I  ask  your  attention  and 
friendly  criticism,  in  the  hope  that  collectively,  after  due  discussion 
and  interchange  of  opinions,  we  may  arrive  at  some  plan,  simple  and 
practical,  giving  reasonable  assurance  of  good  results,  and  corrective  of 
present  wants  and  evils.  Let  us  avoid,  if  possible,  all  theories,  how- 
ever plausible,  which  form  too  great  innovation  on  public  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  as  well  as  measures  which  must 
be  futile  from  expense  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  aim  at  this 
stage  of  our  labors  to  properly  present  before  our  people  and  legisla- 
tors statistically  the  class  under  discussion,  their  present  condition, 
their  capabilities  and  their  wants. 

I  feel  assured  that  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  children  in  our 
almshouses  would  speedily  follow  the  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
wants  on  the  part  of  the  public,  which  your  duties  as  guardians  neces- 
sarily acquaint  you  with.  Yet  you  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
that  the  demands  of  humanity  and  policy,  as  represented  by  public 
opinion,  for  want  of  such  acquaintance  with  present  evils,  are  now 
satisfied,  by  the  annual  election  of  some  honorable  gentleman  in  our 
many  several  iistricts  as  guardian  of  the  poor.  For  the  aged  and 
feeble,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  and  shelter  the  naked,  perhaps 
the  demands  upon  our  charity  and  civilization  are  duly  answered  by 
our  present  almshouse  system.  It  is  for  the  more  than  one  thousand 
children  who  to-day  are  kept  and  reared  in  enforced  idleness,  ignor- 
ance and  hourly  association  with  pauperism,  that  a  sphere  of  better 
opportunities,  higher  aspirations  and  more  correct  conceptions  of 
man  and  womanhood  is  demanded.  In  short,  the  mere  amelioration 
of  poverty,  although  good  in  itself,  and  having  its  incentive  in  our 
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best,  attributes,  yet  when  practiced  in  behalf  of  the  young  and  able- 
bodied  without  recompense  in  whole  or  part,  is  neither  wise  nor 
charitable.  Such  is  the  established  custom.  To-day  thirteen  hun- 
dred children  in  our  almshouses  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty 
daily  receive  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  not  as  a  charity  at  all;  nor 
need  you  wonder  at  this  conclusion  on  their  part;  for  your  whole 
policy  towards  them,  past  and  present,  is  a  tacit  admission  that  such 
is  their  normal  condition,  and  that  they  need  neither  toil  nor  spin  ; 
for  lo !  six  mills  have  been  assessed  wherewith  to  feed  and  clothe  you. 

Nor  is  it  alone  this  vicious  education  as  to  their  normal  relation  to 
society  that  demands  their  removal.  The  association  with  matured 
and  depraved  inmates,  with  its  consequent  example,  the  conscious 
debasement  of  pauperism,  the  almost  total  lack  of  all  education  in 
letters  or  morals,  self-reliance  or  manhood,  abandoned  and  ignored 
by  all  our  charity  (food  and  clothing  excepted)  "a  forgotten  atom  of 
life  a  spark  of  soul,  emitted  inadvertent  from  the  great  creative 
source  "  burning  unmarked,  and  destined  to  a  pauper  grave  ;  or  per- 
chance of  less  passive  mould,  a  god-given  strength  of  will  and  pur- 
pose has  asserted  itself,  and  through  and  by  your  charity,  food, 
clothing  and  a  vicious  education— the  gibbet  is  the  tragic  finger- 
board of  your  charitv,  and  to  "  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off.' 
What  is  demanded  in  their  behalf  ?  To  be  taken  away.  These  children, 
if  ever  to  be  reclaimed  into  good  citizens,  must  be  taken  in  hand 
during  the  docile  years  of  childhood. 

Wretched,  incorrigible,  demoniac  as  any  human  being^  may  ever 
have  become,  there  was  a  time  when,  sinless,  a  first  step  in  error  or 
crime,  a  time  of  recall  from  infamy  and  guilt,  as  it  were,  by  the  waving 
of  the  hand.  Society  is  responsible  for  further  neglect;  not  society 
as  an  abstraction,  but  society  as  it  consists  of  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  and  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  as  here  assembled.  Their 
wants,  perils  and  necessities  (of  all  others)  are  best  known  by  you, 
and  with  that  knowledge  comes  your  responsibility. 

Then  the  question  presents  itself  thus:  What  will  you  recommend 
in  their  behalf?  When  should  they  be  taken  ?  What  surroundings, 
education  and  training  should  they  receive?  In  short,  what  is  the 
best  plan,  giving  assurance  of  the  most  good  with  minimum  cost? 

I  confess  that  no  plan  as  yet  has  assumed  definite  outline  in  my 
own  mind,  although  I  strongly  incline  to  the  notion  that  m  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  soldiers'  orphan  schools,  all  of  which  will  soon  close 
by  limitation,  presents  through  their  organization  and  practical 
working  the  most  direct  and  economical  opportunity  extant  for  the 
establishment  of  one  or  two  industrial  or  "  Schools  of  Trades  "  for 
these  children.  There  is  a  probability  that  one  or  two  of  the  twenty- 
eight  "  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools"  could  be  absorbed  by  the  others 
Without  serious  inconvenience,  and  that  the  State,  through  proper 
legislation,  would  essay  under  the  same  general  management  a  trial. 
Perhaps  there  would  be  as  few  objectionable  features  to  this  plan  as 
anv,  if  properly  matured  in  detail.  . 

In  the  "  Board  of  Public  Charities  "  you  have  a  most  efficient 
and  available  means  of  visitation  to  the  almshouses,  which  board 
should,  through  proper  legislation,  be  made  competent  and  author- 
ized to  decide  upon  and  send  to  said  schools  all  the  children  in  your 
almshouses  who  give  reasonable  assurance  of  intellectual  vigor  and 
future  usefulness.  The  cost  for  tuition,  boarding  and  clothing  to  be 
paid  by  the  State,  or  perhaps  with  equal  or  more  propriety  by  the 
different  counties  from  whence  sent.  
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The  State  should  provide  the  establishment,  ground  and  buildings, 
and  a  fund  for  the  faculty.  This  plan  could  be  made  infinite  in  variety 
and  extent.  The  school  or  schools  might  be  filled  as  West  Point  Mil- 
itary school  is  now  filled,  by  rules  of  examination,  and  eligibility  from 
sections  or  counties,  aud  made  into  a  technical  school  or  schools  of  high 
rank,  and  limited  numbers,  or  graded  schools,  or  in  your  judgment 
framed  for  expansion  to  accommodate  all.  Allow  me  to  say,  that  the 
thirteen  hundred  children  under  discussion,  are  those  under  your  im- 
mediate supervision  in  your  almshouses.  The  last  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities  shows  that  there  are  no  less  than  eleven 
thousand  children  whose  parents  and  guardians  are  partially  depend- 
ent upon  your  charities,  in  your  "  out-door  relief  lists"  for  support. 
Surely  then,  when  expansion  in  this  system  of  schools  has  shown  itself 
advantageous,  the  material  is  at  command. 

" WhTIe  I  freely  admit  that  in  the  line  of  duty  the  soldiers'  orphans' 
claims  upon  the  State  are  pre-eminently  first,  I  am  as  free  to  ask  for 
these,  better  opportunities  through  duty  and  State  policy. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  our  admirable  system  of  public  schools  fully 
answers  the  demands  of  these  eleven  thousand  children.  To  a  great 
extent  happily  such  is  the  case.  Yet  the  fact  is  not  unknown  to  any 
of  you  that  our  public  schools  now  are,  and  are  fast  becoming  more 
and  more  such  admirable  schools,  patronized  by  our  best  and  wealthiest 
classes ;  that  many  of  these  little  ones  are  ruled  out,  more,  I  believe, 
on  account  of  their  wardrobe  than  their  social  status.  Whatever  may 
be  the  merits  or  demerits  in  regard  to  this  class,  you  cannot  close 
your  eyes  to  the  necessities  and  wants  of  the  class  more  directly  under 
consideration,  the  thirteen  hundred  in  your  almshouses.  Few,  indeed, 
of  these  ever  will,  under  present  workings,  receive  any  education  that 
is  at  all  desirable. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  provision  is  made  for  those  through  the  In- 
denture laws.  Doubtless  many  do  find  good  homes,  and  become 
good  citizens.  Yet  I  appeal  to  you,  guardians  of  these  children,  whether 
the  greater  per  centage  of  applications  for  them  come  stamped  with 
apparent  concern,  sympathy,  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  or  from 
parties  known  for  these  qualities?  Or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  per  cent,  bear  upon  their  face  avarice  and  despotism  often 
hungry  as  the  grave,  the  most  work  for  the  least  pay.  If  this  system 
must  be  continued,  duty  and  policy  demand  that  you  correct,  if  possi- 
ble, some  of  the  evils  in  it.  And  now,  as  to  the  thirteen  hundred  in 
your  almshouses,  whom  a  confiding  public  has  indentured  to  you.  Has 
love  and  sympathy  stamped  itself  upon  your  application  to,  and  ac- 
ceptance and  discharge  of  office  and  duty  ?  If  so  you  have  happily 
filled  the  poet's  ideal  in  a  marvelously  beautiful  picture,  wherein  he 
represents  Abou  Ben  Adhem  awakening  from  "  a  deep  dream  of  peace," 
and  seeing  "  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room,"  "  an  angel  writing  in 
a  book  of  gold,"  "  the  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 

"  And  is  mine  one  ?  "  said  Abou.    "  Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.   Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerily  still,  and  said  :  "  I  pray  thee,  then 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men." 
The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.    The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed, 
And  lo  !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest  !  " 
In  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  State  educating  these  children,  I  may 
say  that  if  it  be  true  that  "  the  power  of  a  State  is  in  proportion  to  its 
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population;  its  population  in  proportion  to  its  plenty;  its  plenty  m 
proportion  to  its  feVtllitv  and  resources,  and  all  these  m  proportion  to 
fs  fndSidualhabi?s  of  education,  economy,  energy,  happiness  and 
independence,"  then  let  it  be  done,  and  these  are  the  lessons  and  sur- 

"Let  ifbVSlSTn  their  minds  that  «  rags  and  poverty  are  igno- 
rance and  idleness  on  exhibition."  That  each  one  of  them  costs  the 
State  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  excess  of  his  or  her  productive  energy, 
Ir  urling,  sustenance  and  clothing  the  sum  of  five  ^ndr^doUa^, 
and  that  they  are  debtors  to  the  State  for  this  amount  until  they  theni- 

SeDisaW  Sln^idTa^all  hazards  of  their  almshouse  education, 
i  e  nat  Pauperism  is  their  normal  condition.  Teach  them  that  pov- 
erty is  a  publi  c  as  well  as  a  private  evil,  there  being  no  physical  law 

^S^^ntSe^s^enot^e  death,  an  inevitable  Jot 
The  m  serief  and  degradations  incident  to  these ,  ar e  no  part^ of ^the 
eternal  ordinances,  nor  indeed  is  the  bounty  of  God  brought  into  ques- 
tion or  suspicion  by  their  existence..  True  in  someaWJ  appe 
tite  is  cloyed,  and  sickened  by  repletion  ;  while  m  others,  the  stomacii 
seems  to  be  a  supernumerary  organ.  Privations  and  suffering  exist 
but  not  from  the  smallness  of  the  sum  total  of  bounteous  nature  at  on 
command,  for  there  is  no  assignable  limit  to  the  capacity  of  the  earth 
for  producing  whatever  is  necessary,  for  the  sustenance,  comfort  and 

imiCrrnfc3  furnish  edibles  for  the  nation  MaJ„d 
Ohio,  cotton  and  wool  enough  to  clothe  it;  Mas  sac  huset ts  New  York 
or  Pennsylvania,  enough  machinery  to  manufacture  it,  and  the  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  are  sufficient  to  keep  every  house m  the land 
at  a  temperature  of  65  degrees  for  centuries  to  come.   With  all  this 

^'ifilandputting  to  shame  that  promised  the  Hebrews i  of  old  let 
us  stop  a  moment  and  consider  the  ominous  significance. Df neces- 
sity of  a  convention  whose  whole  business  is  to  deal  with  pauperism. 
Look  at  its  array  of  figures  :  In  almshouses,  6,842 ; 
out-door  relief,  17,617  ;  receiving  township  relief  910  lota  ^  oJy. 
This  is  exclusive  of  5,343  who  are  insane  or  idiotic  deaf  oi  dumb 
and  blind,  and  an  army  of  tramps  estimated  at  66,000  strong,  bn  mg 
us  a  grand  total  of  96,742.  .  nomTp 

If  this  exhibit  of  present  burdens  upon  the  parities  of  our  people 
is  the  result  of  the  mere  amelioration  plan,  perhaps  a  little  ndust rial 
education  incorporated  through  your  chanties  ^J^^{ 
results.  The  net  expenditures  as  shown  by  the  last  ^f^P01!0* 
the  "Bureau  of  Statistics"  for  Almshouses  and  outdoor  relief  was 

S^f  the  importance  of  the  charities,  af«3^«J2g 
are  the  custodians  for  the  State,  I  ask  your  careful  arid  best  Judgment, 
whether  idleness  and  ignorance  are  not  the  great  feeders  of  this  m- 

°1f  youSwer  is  in  the  affirmative,  then  it  would  logically ^follow 
that  a  schooling  in  habits  just  the  reverse,  or  in  other  words.  Indus- 
trial Education"  especially  for  the  regeneration  of '  the ^  ^ildien 
would  suggest  itself  as  the  plan  giving  assurance  of  the  most  ultimate 
good  with  minimum  cost.  .  „„„i+„  fn,  tliP 

8  I  hold  it  to  be  good  as  a  rule  that  poverty  is  the  penalty  for  the 
transgression  of  natural  laws,  and  that  such  penalty  is  visited  upon 
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the  offender,  whether  he  is  acquainted  with  the  laws  or  not.  So  it  is 
of  the  laws  of  our  being— the  child  who  helplessly  and  ignorantly 
falls  into  the  fire  will  as  certainly  be  consumed  as  the  Hindoo  devotee 
who  leaps  into  it  for  self-destruction.  The  stolen  victim  and  the 
ruthless  kidnapper  are  alike  drowned  in  the  foundering  of  the  slave 
ship  at  sea.  The  law  is  universal.  Verily,  the  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard. 

The  necessity  then  for  the  most  intelligent  direction  in  your  chari- 
ties cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  In  view  of  this,  I  now  ask  your 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  claims  urged  in  behalf  of  education  by  emi- 
nent educators,  and  those  which  a  few  years  of  official  connection 
with  public  schools  have  impressed  upon  my  own  mind  ;  its  impor- 
tance in  our  form  of  government ;  its  value  as  a  measure  of  political 
economy  ;  its  economic  value  ;  its  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  men  ; 
its  merits  m  suppressing  vice  and  crime,  and  its  elevating  power,  and 
the 

REMINISCENCES  OP  EDUCATION. 

In  a  republic,  ignorance  is  a  crime  and  a  fruitful  source  of  danger. 
In  times  past  "  one  prodigy  of  genius  in  an  age  answered  the  demands 
of  humanity,"  and  sufficed  to  govern  the  masses.  So,  in  times  past  the 
law  prescribed  the  actions  and  shaped  the  wills  of  the  multitude  • 
here  the  will  of  the  multitude  prescribes  and  shapes  the  law.  As 
President  Grant  has  put  it,  "  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  law  of  the 
land;"  and  he  might  have  added,  whether  that  will  reads  the  law, 
the  constitution  or  the  moral  code  backward  or  forward.  Our  legisla- 
tors, statesmen  and  politicians  study  the  will  of  the  people,  just  as  a 
natural  philosopher  studies  a  volcano,  not  with  any  expectation  of 
doing  aught  to  the  volcano,  but  to  see  what  the  volcano  is  about  to 
do  to  them.  That  political  economy  or  State  craft  which  busies  itself 
about  capital  and  labor,  supply  and  demand,  per  cent,  and  discount, 
tariff  and  free  trade,  resumption  and  constitutional  amendments,  and 
investigating  committees,  and  leaves  out  of  account  the  element  of 
mental  and  skilled  industrial  development,  is  naught  but  stupendous 
folly. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  arts  in  political  economy  is,  "  to  change  a 
consumer  into  a  producer,  and  the  next  greatest  is  to  increase  the 
producer's  producing  power  "—an  end  to  be  attained  by  increasing 
his  intelligence.  For  mere  delving,  an  entirely  ignorant  workman  is 
but  little  better  than  a  hog,  which  he  so  much  resembles  in  his  appe- 
tites, but  greatly  surpasses  in  his  powers  of  mischief. 

Its  economic  value  and  effects  upon  the  fortunes  of  men.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  shown,  by  most  exhaustive  statistics,  that  a  good 
common  school  education  adds  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  to  a  man's  morey 
making  power.  Those  youths  who  are  skeptical  to  this  fact  now,  will 
find  in  the  keen  rivalry  of  manhood  for  place,  and  fortune,  others 
who  by  nature  are  their  equals,  and  when  the  odds  of  education  and 
discipline  are  enlisted  in  their  favor,  the  former  have  no  chance  at  all. 
With  few  exceptions  we  are  all  laborers,  and  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  we  eat  our  bread.  Yet  many  of  us  lose  sight  of  a  partnership, 
which  should  exist  in  every  labor,  and  we  forget  our  dual  character 
of  mind  and  muscle.  The  only  capital  this  partnership  requires  to 
make  it  rate  A  No.  1,  in  any  labor  market  in  the  world,  at  the  most 
lucrative  wages,  maybe  summed  up  in  a  few  words:  The  intelligence 
of  an  employer,  and  the  muscle  of  a  laborer  united  in  the  same 
person. 

To  illustrate  the  relative  amount  of  capital  furnished  by  each  part- 
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ner  in  some  of  the  operations  of  life,  take  a  French  experiment-"A 
block  of  squared  granite  weighing  1,000  pounds  required  a  force  of 
750  poundsqto  move  it  along  the  floor  of  the  quarry,  on  a  floor  of  plank 
650  on  3  inch  rollers  30  pounds,  on  a  modern  railroad  about  4  pounds 
So  we  have  in  this  partnership,  mind  contributing  190  shares  o  l 
share  of  muscle.  More  than  this,  it  has  demonstrated  how  nearly 
synonymous  is  freight  and  friction."  I  quote  from  Chancellor  Woods: 
y"7Fcents  for  iron  ore,  made  into  bar  iron  will  sell  for  $5  ;  horse 
shoes  So  50-  treble  knives.  $180;  fine  needles,  $6,800 ;  shirt  buttons, 
iSb;  Sob  springs,  $200,000,  hair  springs, 

$"577  595  "  In  this  operation  mind,  so  to  speak,  furnishes  all  the 
capital  for  the  difference  between  2J  million  dollars  and  fverity- 
five  cents  represents  but  little  muscle.  Any  sturdy  firm  of  muscle 
and  mind  (for  these  amthe  cheap  laborers, hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ls of  water)  for  75  cents,  will  hammer  the  $5  worth  of  bar  iron  into 
anvil dust  a .product  about  as  closely  allied  to  hair  springs,  as  the 

laA°4ein  Th?s°  lattffirm  are  of  manufacturing  anvil  dust,  and  go 
nfliitng  for  coal,  after  spending  all  their  substance  ^return 


^^Z^^or^  G^gy,^  find  that  the  stratum 
they  began  to  excavate  belongs  to  a  formation  lower  down  m  the^atu- 
ral  series  than  coal  ever  is,  or  according  to  the  constitution  of  things 
ever  can  be  found.  A  savage  may  learn  to  swim  and  cross  a  river 
with  a  dozen  pounds  upon  his  back.  If  he  invents  a  cutting  instru- 
ment he  can  use  a  log  for  a  float,  and  a  branch  for  a  paddle,  and 
may  thus  Transport  many  times  the  former  weight,  many  times  the 

fThe  Kows'out  his  log  he  increases  its  tonnage,  and  by ^^sharpen- 
ing its  ends  it  will  cleave  the  water  more  easily  and  swiftly.  More 
intelligenee,  and  he  frames  several  trees  together  and  makes  a  raft  ; 
by  uS  knees  of  timber  instead  of  straight  pieces,  and  filling  up  the 
spaces  between  them  so  as  to  make  them  water-tight,  he  brines  his 
KrSW    More  intelligence  deve  foPs  ™p^mente 
upon  hull  below,  and  rigging  above,  and  for  results  t e  P™ud  mer- 
chantman ready  to  be  wafted  by  the  winds  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent Surely  a  marvelous  achievement.    We  have  more  than  lost 
the  savaS  developing  the  intelligent  workman  and  ship-builder. 
It  implies a  knowledge  of  navigation,  and  a  hundred  other  sciences. 
But  the  end  is  not  yet.    As  the  roller  of  the  quarry  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  necessSatedthye  railroad,  so  the  canoe .the raft .and thenjjg^ 
man  were  alike  unsatisfactory  to  the  skilled  workman  and  adventurous 
naval  architect.   He  frames  iron  arms  for  his  ship,  and  for  oars  affixes 
iron  wheels  capable  of  swift  revolution,  and  stronger  than  the  tern 
pest    Into  iron  walled  cavities  in  her  bosom  he  puts  iron  organs  of 
massive  structure  and  strength,  and  insoluble  by  nre-  rational 
Within  these  he  kindles  a  volcano;  and  like  a  sentient  Rational 
existence,  this  wonderful  creatioii .of  his  hands  cleaves  oceans  breasts 
tides,  defies  tempests,  and,  per  scheduled  time,  3™ 
lant  freight  around  the  world.   Take  away  mtell igen =  e^tum  from 
the  ship-builder,  and  that  miracle  of  human  art,  the  steam ^ship  talis 
back  into  a  floating  log,  the  log  itself  is  lost  and  the  p« 
with  his  dozen  pounds  alone  remains.   And  so  it  is  m  the  whole  circle 
of  human  endeavor.  mliv  ftp 

It  is  a  conceded  fact,  and  settles  a  long-vexed  question  why  the 
mechanical  and  useful  arts,  those  arts  which  have  done sso  much to 
civilize  mankind,  and  which  have  given  comforts  and  luxuries  to  the 
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common  laborer  of  the  present  day,  such  as  kings  and  queens  could 
not  command  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  made  no  progress,  is  that  the 
labor  of  the  world  was  performed  by  ignorant  men.  As  soon  as  some 
considerable  degree  of  intelligence,  that  is  education,  dawned  upon 
the  workman,  a  corresponding  improvement  in  his  work  followed. 

For  the  creation  of  a  wealthy  people  or  state,  intelligence,  then,  is 
the  grand  condition. 

When  we  compare  different  generations  with  each  other,  say  30,  50, 
or  100  years  ago,  with  to-day,  the  diversity  is  so  great  that  all  must  see 
it.  But  we  often  fail  to  note  that  there  is  the  same  kind  of  difference 
between  fellow-laborers,  working  side  by  side  in  the  same  shop.  The 
measure  of  that  one's  intelligence  was  the  knowledge  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Of  this  one  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  present.  Their  pro- 
ducts will  come  out  stamped  and  labeled  all  over  accordingly.  That 
inferior  in  quality  and  quantity.  This  superior  in  both.  That  belongs 
to  a  past  age — this  to  the  present.  The  lessons  of  history,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  nature  itself,  prove  that  an  ignorant  people  not  only  are, 
but  must  be  a  poor  people.  Destitute  of  sagacity,  and  providence,  and, 
of  course,  competency  and  comfort.  No  richness  of  soil  or  climate, 
no  facilities  for  commerce,  no  stores  of  gold  or  diamonds,  coal  or  oil, 
garnfred  in  the  treasure  chambers  of  the  earth,  can  confer  even  world- 
ly prosperity  upon  an  ignorant  people.  So  no  inhospitality  of  climate 
or  soil,  no  famine  of  gold  or  diamonds,  coal  or  oil,  can  manacle  the  ir- 
resistible onward  and  upward  progress  of  an  intelligent  people.  I 
allude  to  Massachusetts,  of  which  the  poet  has  pointed  his  satire,  by 
cataloguing  her  "  native  productions — granite  and  ice." 

The  ignorant  pearl  divers  do  not  wear  the  pearls  they  win ;  the 
diamond  hunters  are  not  ornamented  by  the  gems  they  find ;  the 
miners  of  silver  and  gold  are  not  enriched  by  the  metals  they  dig  ; 
the  toilers  on  the  most  luxuriant  soils  are  not  filled  with  the  harvests 
they  gather.  All  the  choicest  productions  of  the  earth,  whether  min- 
eral or  vegetable,  wherever  found  or  gathered,  will  quickly,  as  by 
some  magic  and  resistless  attraction,  make  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
the  intelligent.  Spain  has  within  a  few  centuries  owned  as  much 
gold  and  silver  as  all  the  nations  of  Europe  combined  ; '  yet  poor,  in- 
deed, are  the  people  who  have  less  than  they. 

Let  whoever  will  sow  the  seed  or  gather  the  fruit,  intelligence  will 
consume  the  banquet.  Go  to  Philadelphia  and  sit  down  an  hour  be- 
side the  stone  hatchet,  the  flint-headed  arrow,  the  stick  burned  at 
the  end  and  sharpened  into  a  spear,  and  the  belt  of  wampum,  a  na- 
tion's whole  exposition.  Then  look  at  the  Corliss  engine  and  its 
driven  machinery;  then  at  the  Krupp  steel  gun,  and  the  United 
States  exhibit,  and  our  collection  of  coins  and  paper  money,  and  then 
go  home ;  you  have  made  a  good  investment.  The  poverty  and  rude- 
ness of  the  one,  compared  with  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  other, 
represents  more  than  a  vast  and  wonderful  intellectual  power  and 
superiority  between  such  extremes.  It  bridges  centuries  of  time, 
mines  of  slate  and  pencil,  mountains  of  chalk,  spelling-books  and 
readers — they  have  not  sprung  into  sudden  existence  and  present 
perfection  by  one  mighty  effort  of  creative  genius 

No.  The  magic  talisman,  the  key  to  the  great  enigma  involved  in 
our  exhibit,  in  our  first  centennial,  is  simply  the  rude  school-house 
erected,  amid  winter  and  storm,  about  Plymouth  Rock.  However, 
granting  all  that  is  claimed  for  the  value  of  education,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  yet  any  tribute  to  such  worth,  however  well  deserved,  is  still  the 
faintest  note  of  praise  which  can  be  uttered  in  honor  of  so  noble  a  theme. 
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The  value  of  education  in  suppressing  vice  and  crime,  and  in  chris- 
tianizing a  people,  is  unquestionably  of  first  importance,  but  this 
paper  is  getting  too  long  for  extended  remark.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
without  an  intelligent  sense  of  the  inviolability  of  property,  your 
deeds  are  waste  paper. 

Without  it  the  sacredness  of  person  and  life  is  not  understood, 
and  you  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  watch-dog,  whose  baying  is  to 
be  silenced  that  your  house  may  be  the  more  conveniently  plundered. 
Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  christian  era,  all  ideas  of 
general  education,  and  almost  all  correct  notions  concerning  it,  had 
died  out  of  the  minds  of  men.  A  gloomy  and  terrible  period  suc- 
ceeded, which  lasted  a  thousand  years,  (almost  the  sixth  part  of  the 
past  duration  of  man). 

Approaching  this  period  from  the  side  of  antiquity,  or  going  back 
to  view  it  from  our  own  age,  we  come,  as  it  were,  to  the  borders  of  a 
great "  Gulf  of  Despair."  Gazing  down  from  the  brink  of  this  re- 
morseless abyss,  we  behold  a  spectacle  resembling  rather  the  maddest 
orgies  of  demons,  than  the  deeds  of  men.  Oppression  usurped  the 
civil  throne.  Persecution  seized  upon  the  holy  altar.  Rulers  de- 
manded the  unconditional  submission  of  body  and  soul,  and  sent 
forth  ministers  of  fire  and  sword  to  destroy  what  they  could  not  en- 
slave. Innocence  changed  places  with  guilt,  and  bore  all  its  penalties. 

Even  remorse  seems  to  have  died  from  out  the  souls  of  men.  High 
as  the  royal  castle  rose  in  the  air,  so  deep  beneath  were  excavated 
the  dungeons  of  the  victim,  into  which  hope  never  came.  By  the 
shadow  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  was  built  the  Inquisition;  and 
all  who  would  not  enter  the  former,  and  bow  the  sojI  in  homage  to 
men,  were  doomed  by  the  latter  to  have  the  body  broken  or  burned. 
Zoology  has  yet  to  discover  the  species  of  animals  so  vile,  wretched, 
and  demoniacal,  that  does  not  put  to  shame  the  actions  of  ignorant 
men,  who  with  thumb-screw,  rack  and  fagot,  have  left  their  bloody 
record  on  the  past.  The  reminiscences  of  education  are  invaluable  in 
the  study  of  these  terrible  and  almost  incomprehensible  horrors. 

These  centuries  have  been  falsely  called  the  dark  ages ;  thev  are 
not  dark  ;  they  glare  out  more  conspicuously  than  any  other  ages  of 
the  world  ;  but  alas !  they  glare  with  infernal  fires. 

Equity,  virtue  and  benevolence  are  the  fruits  of  highly  trained  rea- 
son and  judgment,  as  they  are  the  foundation  of  that  Christianity 
which  to-day  holds  the  fortunes  of  the  world  in  its  imperial  grasp. 

In  conclusion, I  have  only  to  say  of  the  past,  we  have  neither  optipn 
nor  alternative,  but  the  future  presents  itself  to  us  as  an  infinite  of 
possibilities ;  and  for  the  great  purposes  of  duty  and  happiness,  to- 
morrow is  in  the  control  of  the  weakest  of  men,  as  yesterday  is  be- 
yond the  dominion  of  all. 

Most  hopefully  may  we  look  forward  in  our  State's  career,  when 
we'  recall  the  fact  that  her  expenditures  for  education  last  year  were 
nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  about  twenty-four  millions  of  dol- 
lars invested  in  school  property.  Parental  in  government,  and  more, 
and  as  the  years  roll  by  substituting  prevention  for  remedy  and  re- 
wards for  merits;  so  let  us  in  our  capacity  endeavor  to  make  industry 
the  antidote  for  poverty,  and  arrest  vice  and  crime  by  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  Longinus,  the  rhetorician,  quotes  from  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  what  he  calls  the  subbmest  passage  ever  ut- 
tered— "  God  said,  '  let  there  be  light,'  and  there  was  light."  Mag- 
nificent indeed  was  the  material  creation,  when,  from  the  centre  of 
black  immensity  of  ancient  night,  above,  beneath,  on  every  side, 
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swift,  bounding,  silent  light,  penciled  splendor  through  the  deep 
abyss  of  space.  But  only  in  the  beginning,  when  "  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,"  did  He  say,  "  let  there  be  light."  Whenever 
a  human  soul  is  born  into  the  world  its  Creator  stands  over  it.  and 
again  pronounces  the  same  sublime  fiat,  "  Let  there  be  light." 

Amos  Stoupfee. 

The  following  paper  on  the  same  subject,  was  read  by  R.  D. 
McGonnigie,  of  Allegheny: 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention:  This  subject  is  one 
worthy  of  our  fullest  and  most  careful  consideration,  and  about  which 
I  think  we  cannot  talk  or  write  too  much. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  many  evils  of 
keeping  in  our  Almshouses  the  children  who  are  dependent  for  their 
support  upon  the  Poor  Districts  of  the  State.  The  experience  of  each 
one  of  you,  has  doubtless  shown  that  an  Almshouse  is  a  very  unsuit- 
able place  in  which  to  rear  and  educate  our  children.  In  these  In- 
stitutions they  are  surrounded  by  degrading  and  vicious  influences 
which  are  corrupting  to  both  body  and  soul ;  being  quick  to  imitate, 
the  little  ones  soon  fall  into  ineradicable  habits  of  idleness,  which 
soon  prepare  them  for  a  life  of  pauperism  and  crime.  Their  moral 
and  religious  training  is  in  most  cases  almost  entirely  neglected,  and 
their  secular  education  is  of  the  scantiest  and  most  superficial  kind. 
Their  self  respect  is  in  time  almost  wholly  extinguished,  and  their 
prolonged  residence  in  an  almshouse  leaves  a  stain  upon  them  that 
will  cling  throughout  their  whole  after  life. 

The  habits  of  a  majority  of  the  adult  inmates  of  these  institutions 
have  generally  been  of  a  drunken,  profligate,  and  vicious  character, 
and  to  keep  our  children  associating  with  them,  as  they  must  necessa- 
rily be,  no  matter  how  well  guarded,  is  sure  to  exert  a  baneful  influ- 
ence upon  them  and  their  growing  intellects,  poisoned  by  vulgar  and 
obscene  expressions.  Hearing  the  recital  of  the  past  experiences  by 
the  elder  inmates,  and  of  the  causes  that  brought  them  to  pauperism, 
will  soon  put  them  on  the  downward  road  to  ruin.  If  they  are  of 
dull,  sensuous  natures,  they  soon  become  degraded  and  confirmed 
paupers.  If  quick  to  learn,  they  eventually  merge  into  the  criminal 
classes.  "Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  inclines,"  and  if  a  child 
be  condemned  to  spend  a  portion  of  its  early  days  in  an  almshouse, 
its  future  life  and  character  are  marked  out;  it  not  only  has  a 
bad  .effect  upon  them  morally,  but  it  also  breaks  them  down  physi- 
cally. They  lose  their  independence,  self  reliance  and  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  support  themselves.  They  learn  in  their  infancy  that 
our  almshouses  are  for  the  support  of  the  dependent  olassand  having 
left  the  institution  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  they  succumb  to  the 
first  adversity,  and  immediately  apply  for  readmission,  while  if  they 
had  never  been  inmates,  the  thought  of  applying  for  admission  to 
an  almshouse,  to  be  supported  by  the  public,  would  be  regarded  with 
.scorn  and  horror.  They  would  then  make  every  effort  to  obtain 
some  employment,  whereby  they  could  support  themselves,  and 
would  go  to  the  almshouse  as  a  last  and  only  resort  for  sustenance. 
We  are  thus  rearing  criminals  to  infest  society,  and  an  army  of  pau- 
pers to  be  supported  by  the  public  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
manhood  and  womanhood.  "  Once  in  an  almshouse  always  in  an 
.almshouse,"  is  an  old  adage,  and  the  truthfulness  of  it  need  not  be 
•dwelt  upon  at  any  greater  length.  .  . 

I  heard  recently  from  good  authority  of  an  institution  in  an  adjoin- 
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ing  State  in  -which  the  children  suffered  from  sore  eyes,  to  the  extent 
that  several  of  them  became  almost  if  not  entirely  blind.  They  had 
contracted  through  the  use  of  towels  a  loathsome  disease,  which  was 
brought  into  the  institution  by  an  adult.  My  informant  stated  that 
it  was  thought  there  could  be  no  communication  in  this  institution 
between  the  children  and  adults,  but  this  sad  result  shows  that  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  maintain  an  entire  separation  of  the  children 
and  the  adults  at  the  same  institutiou.  The  loss  of  sight  would  prove 
a  sad  misfortune  to  the  unfortunate  little  ones  under  our  care,  and  a 
graver  responsibility  to  their  guardians;  but  when  we  consider  that 
in  this  case  their  whole  system  was  polluted  with  a  foul  poison,  which 
may  entail  suffering  even  on  a  future  generation,  then  the  result  be- 
comes yet  more  alarming  to  themselves,  and  the  responsibility  still 
more  grave  to  their  guardians. 

But  what  remedy  is  there  for  the  evil?  is  the  question  which 
claims  our  consideration.  Its  successiul  solution  may  be  found  in  the 
history  of  our  sister  State,  New  York.  Three  years  ago  New  York 
sheltered  some  800  children  in  its  almshouses  and  poorhouses.  Their 
experience  was  similar  to  our  own  ;  they  went  industriously  to  work 
to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  Through  the  kindly  influences 
and  noble  work  of  a  convention  of  a  similar  character  to  this,  held 
(I  think)  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  providing  for  the  removal  of  their  800 
little  ones  between  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen  years  to  orphan 
asylums  or  homes  in  private  families.  The  act  provides  that  the 
poor  district  to  which  the  child  belongs  shall  pay  a  stipulated  sum 
for  its  support  per  week  while  there,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  pro- 
cure for  them  places  in  private  families  where  they  will  be  trained 
up  in  a  proper  manner.  Another  clause  sets  forth  that  the  child  shall 
be  placed  in  orphan  asylums  of  the  same  religious  denomination  as 
their  parents  may  be.  Under  the  influence  of  this  law  the  offspring 
of  indigent  people  in  the  Empire  State  are  properly  cared  for,  and 
not  a  child  can  be  found  between  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen  years 
in  an  almshouse  within  the  limits  of  that  great  State.  Second  in  the 
numbers  of  her  population  and  in  the  extent  of  her  natural  resources, 
the  Keystone  State  should  be  the  next  to  adopt  this  humane  and 
beneficial  treatment  of  her  pauper  children.  In  our  orphan  asylums 
the  unfortunate  little  ones  will  have  kind  and  careful  attendants  to 
minister  to  their  wants.  They  will  be  properly  educated,and  have  the 
amusements,  pleasures  and  attentions  that  all  children  require.  They 
will  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  being  watched  over  and  cared  for, 
that  they  are  thought  of,  and  their  present  as  well  as  future  welfare 
considered. 

The  general  character  of  the  asylum  will  be  above  that  of  an  alms- 
house, and  when  they  go  out  into  the  world,  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
say  where  they  were  reared  and  educated,  as  they  would  hesitate  to 
tell  a  stranger  who  might  inquire  as  to  their  past  life,  that  they  had 
been  reared  in  an  almshouse.  Persons  wishing  to  adopt  a  child  al- 
ways prefer  (so  far  as  my  experience  goes)  an  inmate  of  an  orphan 
asylum,  to  a  child  that  had  been  reared  in  an  almshouse.  Thus  bet- 
ter homes  can  be  secured  for  them  and  the  Keystone  State 
need  never  be  ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  her  dependent  chil- 
dren are  supported. 

Our  poor  districts  would  gain  financially  by  the  adoption  of  this  pol- 
icy. The  expenses  of  removal  and  supporting  the  children  would  not 
be  a  very  large  sum,  perhaps  not  exceed  the  expenses  of  supporting 
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them  in  our  almshouses,  and  society  would  be  the  gainer  in  the  end. 
The  dependent  children,  reared  under  such  kindly  influences,  will 
grow  up  self-supporting  and  useful  citizens  of  the  community,  instead 
of  becoming  depraved  paupers  and  hardened  criminals  like  their  pa- 
rents before  them,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  present.  They  will,  in 
short,  become  producers  instead  of  consumers,  (at  least  in  a  majority 
of  cases),  which  is  the  exact  object  to  be  obtained. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  earnestly  request  that  this  convention  do  some- 
thing to  eradicate  this  evil,  and  that  you  take  this  home,  not  to  your 
intellects,  but  as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  right ;  not  as  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  the  preservation  of  human  lives  and  souls. 

Let  us  have  a  similar  act  to  that  of  New  York  prepared  for  our  own 
State.  This  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  claim- 
ing our  consideration,  and  demands  the  most  prompt  attention.  Al- 
low me  then  to  suggest  that  the  attention  of  his  Excellency,  Governor 
Hartranft,  be  called  to  this  necessity,  and  let  him  be  requested  to 
mention  it  in  his  next  annual  message  to  our  Legislature. 

It  would  then  be  brought  to  their  notice  in  an  official  manner,  and 
we  might  hope  to  accomplish  our  desired  object. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  D.  McGonnigle. 


Dr.  J.  P.  Wickershani,  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  on  being  introduced  to  the  convention  said: 

Mr.  Chairman: — This  convention  is  similar  to  an  educational 
meeting  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  myself,  and  fancied  that  I 
was,  instead  of  being  amongst  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  amongst 
the  Directors  of  the  School.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  formed 
this  association,  and  do  not  know  who  organized  the  idea.  (Voices— 
McGonnigle) !  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  Board  of 
Charities,  or  possibly  to  the  tramps,  but  I  learn  now  from  these 
gentlemen.  I  trust  if  you  have  not  already  made  provision  for 
holding  annual  sessions  you  will  do  so,  and  while  you  may  not  yet 
have  passed  through  the  consideration  of  questions  with  reference 
to  how  to  take  care  of  and  feed  this  pauper  class,  and  get  as  much 
work  out  of  them  as  you  can,  that  you  will  pass  to  the  question 
of  pauperism  itself,  its  causes  and  remedies.  That  is  the  great 
question  before  the  American  people  to-day.  It  has  not  assumed 
the  importance  it  has  in  England  and  the  Old  World,  but  it  is  fast 
assuming  it,  and  the  great  question  before  our  people  will  be  as  to 
what  are  the  causes  of  pauperism.  It  is  a  disease  that  is  fastening 
itself  on  the  body  politic,  and  it  is  for  you  and  men  like  you  to 
inquire  into  its  cause,  trace  it  down  to  its  roots,  and  if  possible  to 
do  what  may  be  done  to  eradicate  an  evil  that  is  growing  greater 
every  day.  I  think  the  next  century  will  be  characterized  by  a 
deeper  study  of  social  questions  and  of  living  than  the  past.  Our 
country  ran  itself,  during  the  past  century ;  mistakes  rectified  them- 
selves, but  I  take  it  that  the  country  is  growing  so  large  and 
populous  that  our  statesmen  and  citizens  will  have  to  look  a  little 
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deeper  into  questions  belonging  to  social  science  and  the  science 
of  living  well ;  questions  that  surround  pauperism  and  crime, 
health,  education,  money  and  labor.  These  sir,  are  some  of  the 
questions  our  statesmen— if  we  grow  them- in  this  country  will 
be  compelled  in  the  future  to  grapple  with.  And  from  these  hints 
vou  will  see  what  a  field  opens  before  a  body  like  that  assembled 
here.  I  rejoice  as  a  friend  of  education  and  as  a  Pennsylvanian, 
that  this  body  of  men  who  are  taking  care  of  the  poor  of  our  State 
are  meeting  together,  hoping  that  your  meetings  will  be  annual, 
and  that  you  will  take  up  in  earnest  some  of  these  great  questions 
which  relate  to  the  department  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

But,  as  I  understand  it,  you  are  here  to  consider  more  particu- 
larly the  subject  of  children  in  our  alms-houses,  and  I  learn  from 
the  valuable'paper  here  read,  that  there  are  1,300  children  in  the 
alms-houses  of  our  State,  and  I  take  it  these  statistics  are  correct 
If  these  children  are  to  remain  there  how  are  we  to  treat  them ! 
First.  It  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  be  as  far  as  possible  separated 
from  the  other  pauper  population  and  kept  by  themselves.  I 
know  the  custom  has  been  generally  for  them  to  mix  indiscrimi- 
nately with  the  pauper  population  of  the  alms-houses.  This  moral 
prison  will  produce  the  effect  that  the  writer  of  the  second  paper 
has  indicated ;  and  yet  that  was  the  custom  a  few  years  ago  m  the 
poor-houses  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  the  children  have  to  remain 
there  I'beg  that  they  may  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  by 
themselves ;  at  least  in  a  separate  department. 

Now,  with  reference  to  their  instruction.  Of  course  they  should 
be  well'instructed,and  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to 
the  kind  of  instruction  now  given  in  the  "  Kinder  Gartens.''  A 
proper  instruction  can  begin  at  two  or  three  years  of  age,  while  it 
cultivates  the  mind,  employs  the  hand,  and  is  a  kind  of  play  and 
instruction  mingled  together.  I  am  quite  sure  if  these  children 
are  to  remain  in  alms-houses  at  this  age  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
for  them  is  this  system  of  instruction,  and  the  employment  of 
teachers  that  can  impart  it,  thus  mingling  play  with  instruction 
at  this  tender  age.  It  is  not  learning  grammar  or  arithmetic,  but 
intellectual  culture  mingled  with  play,  cultivating  the  hand,  the 
head  and  heart  altogether  in  a  child-like  way,  comporting  with 
child  nature  and  its  development. 

But  now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  important  part  of  the 
instruction  of  the  alms-house  is  of  an  industrial  character ;  and  I 
am  beginning  to  think  we  will  have  to  introduce  in  all  our  schools, 
public  as  well  as  those  of  the  charitable  institutions,  this  indus- 
trial feature  to  a  large  extent.  In  the  Old  World  this  has  been 
done.  There  is  not  a  school  in  Sweden  where  the  boys  and  girls 
are  not  taught  to  labor;  and  also  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the 
countries  of  Europe  generally;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  children  going  to  our  common  schools,  had  not  better 
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take  a  half  day  in  studying  grammar,  geography,  &c,  and  the 
other  half  learning  to  work  in  wood,  stone  and  iron.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  will  not  be  compelled  in  this  country  to  connect  in- 
dustrial schools  with  our  public  shools,  in  which  our  boys  and  girls 
can  learn  to  work.  Mere  intellectual  instruction  does  not  make 
good  citizens,  and  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  this  tendency  to  school 
them  for  becoming  agents  or  salesmen,  or  something  of  that  kind; 
seeking  some  light  employment.  There  is  not  a  vacancy  in  a 
clerkship  that  we  do  not  have  hundreds  of  applications  for,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  is  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
connected  this  industrial  system  with  our  common  schools.  I  want 
every  Pennsylvania  boy  or  girl,  I  don't  care  if  their  father  is  a 
millionaire,  to  learn  to  work;  and  I  do  not  believe  a  man  can  be 
a  good  citizen  who  does  not  learn  to  work.  That  is  the  kind  of 
educational  doctrine  I  am  going  to  proclaim  more  than  in  the 
past,  because  I  see  how  it  is  working  in  the  Old  World.  But  even 
if  a  question  in  these  there  can  be  none  in  our  alms-houses.  They 
must  earn  their  living  by  work,  and  is  it  not  possible  to  introduce 
some  elements  of  labor  in  a  simple  way.  They  do  it  in  the  Old 
World.  Why  not  here?  And  in  addition  to  the  school  why  not 
have  a  shop  where  the  children  may  be  taught  handy-work.  In 
all  the  schools  of  Paris  they  set  apart  one  clay  in  the  week  for  the 
girls  to  sew  and  the  boys  to  learn  to  work,  and  surely  this  can  be 
done  here  as  well  as  there ;  and  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  alms- 
houses if  we  are  to  continue  the  children  in  them. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  we  had  instruction  in  the  alms-houses, 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  county  and  school  officers  to  the  fact, 
and  asked  them  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  do  something  for  them.  I 
gathered  up  the  statistics  of  the  number  in  this  State  in  which  there 
were  children  instructed,  and  ten  years  ago  there  were  not  five 
counties  in  the  State  that  had  ever  introduced  any  regular  system 
of  instruction  in  their  alms-houses.  About  that  time  this  Board 
of  Charities  was  established,  with  which  I  had  a  little  to  do,  and  I 
sent  over  to  a  Massachusetts  gentleman,  who  I  am  happy  to  see  is 
here — Mr.  Sanborn — for  their  reports,  and  put  them  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  largest  hearted  men  that  Pennsylvania  ever  had,  Dr. 
Worthington,  then  a  Senator,  who  introduced  that  resolution  into 
the  legislature  appointing  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  we  should 
not  have  a  Board  of  Public  Charities  in  this  State.  I  was  appointed 
on  that  committee,  and  in  discharging  the  duty  of  visiting  the  poor 
in  these  alms-houses,  I  found  one  in  connection  with  a  Philadel- 
phia alms-house,  one  in  Allegheny  county,  one  just  started  in 
Chester  county.  Lancaster  county  was  sending  some  of  the  chil- 
dren to  the  Children's  Home.  Dauphin  county  and  others  have 
established  schools  since  that  time,  in  connection  with  the  alms- 
houses. I  endorse  the  idea  fully  represented  by  these  gentlemen, 
and  promise  that  what  little  influence  I  may  have  with  the  legis- 
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lature  I  will  give  it  heartily  to  the  securing  of  the  passage  of  a 
bill  as  indicated  here,  if  you  take  that  action.  It  seems  to  me  we 
must  do  it  either  by  establishing  Homes  for  friendless  children,  or 
the  State  must  do  it  in  the  same  way  as  in  New  York,  lhat  is 
the  question  for  you  ;  either  County  Homes,  or  ask  the  State  to 
establish  several  institutions  of  this  character. 

You  will  find  a  great  many  more  neglected  children  outside  oi 
the  alms-houses  than  inside.    In  Philadelphia  there  are  thousands 
to-day  growing  up  in  poverty,  destitution  and  crime;  and  I  can 
take  you  here,  within  a  half  dozen  squares  of  this,  and  find  chil- 
dren growing  up  in  the  same  way,  as  poor  as  those  at  the  alms- 
houses, and  also  in  Reading  and  Harrisburg,  and  all  over  the  Com- 
monwealth.   I  have  calculated  that  there  are  at  least  li>,0UU 
children  growing  up  in  this  State  without  attending  any  schools 
whatever,&  or  obtaining  the  least  education  except  that  of  the 
streets,  and  75,000  in  the  State  who  are  growing  up  with  very 
little  education,  a  mere  smattering  of  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic.   It  takes  more  education  than  that  to  grow  up  good  citizens 
of  this  State,  the  kind  of  men  and  women  to  be  proud  of.    In  some 
of  the  States  they  make  a  test  of  voting  to  read  a  little  and  write 
their  names,  but  it  takes  more  to  make  a  full-grown  American 
citizen  than  the  mere  elements  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  I  tell  the  people  of  this  good  old  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  these  children  of  ours  must  learn  something  more  than 
the  mere  elements  of  these  studies. 

Go  to  the  penitentiaries  and  you  will  find  few  there  entirely 
ignorant  and  quite  a  large  number  that  can  read  and  write  a  little. 
In  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred,  and 
scarcely  one  in  500  that  can  be  said  to  be  a  well  educated  man.  It 
is  not  well  educated  men  that  become  criminals  and  paupers.  Ihe 
heart  must  be  educated  as  well  as  the  head,  and  the  man  whose 
head  only  is  educated  is  only  a  half  man,  and  hardly  that;  you 
must  educate  your  poor  outside  of  the  alms-house  as  well  as  in  it; 
in  the  highways  and  byways,  as  well  as  in  the  great  cities.    1  hese 
children  that  are  now  friendless,  destitute  and  ignorant,  must  be 
placed  in  such  institutions  as  contemplated  by  my  friend  from 
Allegheny  county,  not  only  the  1,300  in  the  alms-houses,  but  the 
13,000  all  over  the  State ;  and  that  is  the  plan  by  which  I  want  to 
link  the  common  school  system  with  the  system  of  the  directors 
of  the  poor.    I  would  like  to  lodge  authority  in  the  boards  of 
school  directors,  and  make  it  their  duty  to  look  up  the  children 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
take  care  of  the  poor.    It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  proper  to  lodge 
in  the  hands  of  the  school  boards  the  power  to  take  the  child  and 
turn  him  over  to  you  to  take  care  of  him,  and  send  him  to  one  ot 
these  homes  for  friendless  children.    I  am  not  quite  in  favor  ot 
introducing  the  compulsory  system  of  the  Old  World,  because 
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there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  their  institutions  and  the 
Republican  form  of  government  here,  but  I  want  to  try  the  ex- 
periment on  Republican  principles,  and  when  we  fail  in  that  then 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  monarchical  system  of  the  Old  World.  I 
would  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  boards  of  directors  to  arrest  any 
child  found  growing  up  in  ignorance,  take  him  before  the  proper 
officer  and  have  him  committed  to  one  of  those  asylums  you  con- 
template; and  if  there  is  in  the  State  a  single  man  so  base  as  to 
deprive  his  own  child  of  an  education,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
punishment  too  great  for  him.  I  would  take  the  child  out  of  his 
hands, and  fine  and  imprison  him,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it 
would  not  be  an  invasion  of  our  principles  to  introduce,  as  a  whole, 
the  compulsory  system  as  in  Europe.  In  Boston  they  have  officers 
to  hunt  up  these  vagrant  children  and  take  them  before  the  proper 
law  officer,  and  send  them  to  some  asylum  like  you  contemplate. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  see  here,  but  it  is  entirely  different  from 
the  compulsory  system  of  the  Old  World. 

Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Mass.,  said  I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
subject,and  will  with  your  permission  relate  briefly  our  experience  in 
Massachusetts.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the  children 
from  their  parents  to  prevent  this.  That  was  very  early  perceived 
in  Massachusetts.  We  have  no  County  Alms-houses.  For  two 
hundred  years  the  town  alms-house  system  had  been  in  operation 
with  about  220  in  the  State.  Then  about  25  years  ago  the  State 
Alms-house  system  was  introduced.  About  1850  nearly  one-half 
of  them  had  become  charges  to  the  State  and  were  supported  from 
the  State  Treasury,  not  from  the  towns  and  cities.  I  was  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Charity  in  1863,  and  our  first  business 
was  to  examine  the  four  State  Alms-houses,  whether  the  system 
could  not  be  modified  or  abolished.  They  contained  in  1864  about 
2,500  paupers.  One  contained  no  children;  the  other  three  each 
from  150  to  400  or  500.  We  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  children 
must  be  separated  from  the  adult  poor,  and  under  a  clause  in  the 
law,  transferred  the  children  to  one  of  them,  which  in  1866  we 
succeeded  in  establishing  on  a  permanent  basis,  giving  to  it  the 
name  of  the  State  Primary  School,  providing  that  none  of  the  chil- 
dren should  be  known  as  paupers  In  October,  1866,  we  had  there 
about  400  children,  the  age  of  admission  being  three.  But  we  saw 
very  soon — and  you  will  find  when  you  come  to  transfer  children  to 
the  Orpha  n  Homes,  that  they  still  are  a  very  improper  place  to  bring 
up  children.  The  proper  place  for  the  child  is  in  a  single  family 
where  it  will  have  family  life  and  care,  and  receive  instruction  in 
the  public  and  district  school.  We  provide  that  the  officers  of  the 
school  use  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  places  in  families  for  these 
children,  and  we  send  out  from  100  to  150  of  them  in  a  year,  and 
our  experience  is  that  if  we  get  one  of  these  children  put  into  a 
good  family  at  the  age  of  8  or  10,  they  are  almost  certain  to  bring 
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them  up  good  men  and  women,  if  allowed  to  remain  till  the  age 
of  14  •  otherwise  it  is  extremely  difficult,  as  the  pauper  habit 
clings'to  the  child.    The  State  must  do  for  the  children  of  its  poor 
citizens  what  the  father  or  mother  do  for  their  own  children,  exer- 
cise the  same  care  and  see  that  they  have  the  same  moral 
advantage  and   position   in  the    community,   and   the  next 
thine  you  will  be  obliged  to  do  is  to  have  these  children  placed 
in  families.    But  these  families  may  some  of  them  prove  very 
unfit  places  ;  the  children  may  not  be  well  treated,  and  our 
next  business  was  to  establish  a  visiting  agent  to  traverse  the  btate 
and  visit  the  families  and  talk  with  the  heads  of  the  families  and 
the  children,  and  see  that  everything  was  right.    In  1869,  the 
State  passed  a  law  establishing  a  Bureau  known  as  the  Visiting 
Ao-ency  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  the  result  of  which  we  find 
gratifying  in  general  terms,  but  nothing  is  obtained  without  labor, 
Ind  the  results  you  would  naturally  expect  will  follow  in  some 
cases  and  not  in  others.    One  reason  why  the  good  results  do  not 
follow  is  that  these  children  are  principally  hopeless  cases,  lhey 
may  be  physically  inheritors  of  diseases,  which  make  it  impossible 
to  secure  the  best  places,  or  they  may  have  passed  so  many  years 
under  bad  influences  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  them  to 
be  good  citizens,  and  we  find  that  all  our  efforts  m  some  cases  tail. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  class  of  children  of  whom  the  best  cannot 
be  expected,  and  a  certain  portion  will  turn  out  badly,  while  a 
certain  portion  will  turn  out  well.    With  the  general  results  we 
are  satisfied,  but  every  effort  and  every  system  develops  its  own 
evils    The  system  reaching  the  children  by  the  power  ot  the 
State  has  this  bad  effect,  that  it  paralyzes  the  efforts  of  those  good 
people  in  the  community  who  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  alter 
these  children.    This  is  true  of  the  Protestant  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  one  good  effect  resulting  from  it  is  that  the  Catholic 
citizens  have  devoted  themselves  much  more  carefully  to  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  their  children.    There  has  been  within  the 
last  year  four  times  as  much  done  in  Boston  by  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation as  in  1866.    They  found  that  other  children,  if  they 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  were  placed  often  where  there 
were  no  Catholic  churches,  and  the  result  was  they  were  almost 
sure  to  grow  up  Protestants,  and  they  went  to  work  to  provide 
institutions  of  their  own,  the  result  of  which  is  that  they  have  re- 
lieved the  State  and  towns  and  cities  of  the  care  and  support  ot 
hundreds  of  children  that  formerly  came  upon  the  public  treasury 
for  the  same.    Amongst  the  Protestant  community  it  has,  I  think, 
done  harm.    The  State  has  done  rather  too  much,  and  you  must 
guard  against  this.    State  supervision  never  can  do  for  the  poor 
what  local  supervision  does.    We  localize  as  much  as  possible  and 
have  gone  back  from  a  system  of  State  support  to  one  of  town 
support.    We  have  changed  the  law  of  settlement  so  that  not  less 
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than  three  hundred  thousand  of  our  population,  who  three  years 
ago  would  have  been  State  charities,  are  now  town  and  city,  and 
out  of  our  population  of  3,600,000  not  less  than  300,000  are  put 
back  into  the  old  position,  and  are  now  provided  for  by  the  towns 
in  which  they  live,  and  we  regard  this  as  a  very  great  improve- 
ment. We  should  object  to  a  system  of  County  Alms-houses,  on 
the  ground  that  it  takes  the  p  >or  from  their  homes  and  places  them 
10,  20  or  50  miles  away;  whereas  our  town  system  allows  them  to 
remain  in  their  own  neighborhood  where  they  can  receive  the  visi- 
tations and  be  supported  by  their  friends.  I  have  viewed  with 
astonishment  what  has  been  done  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
think  they  would  themselves  have  said  four  years  ago  that  what 
they  have  now  accomplished  was  impossible.  I  did  not  suppose 
that  they  could  be  brought  to  pass  such  wholesome  laws  and  ad- 
minister them  so  thoroughly  in  that  State,  and  it  is  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  a  shining  example.  It  is  now  in  the  unhappy 
condition  that  New  York  was  four  years  ago,  and  yet  the  law  which 
was  recited  to  you  this  morning  was  passed  without  opposition  and 
carried  out  for  two  years  successfully,  and  is  working  extremely 
well.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  same  problem,  only  one 
of  less  difficulty,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  humanity  and  good 
sense  of  the  people  will  lead  them  to  the  adoption  of  the  same 
measure,  to  be  followed  with  the  same  results.  But  then  there  are 
difficulties  that  will  spring  up.  You  will  find  the  labor  of  caring 
for  the  poor  and  the  children  of  the  poor  one  which  never  ends, 
but  one  which  carries  its  own  blessing  with  it. 

Mr.  Sheaffer,  of  Pittsburg — was  in  favor  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion. In  our  district,  where  almost  every  man  is  a  working  man 
and  a  mechanic,  they  are  almost  compelled  to  force  their  children 
into  the  manufacturing  shops.  If  he  cannot  blow  at  the  chimney 
he  can  gather  the  glass ;  if  he  can't  go  into  the  rolling  mill  and 
make  a  bar  of  iron,  he  can  drag  it  out.  This  takes  the  work  away 
from  the  man  that  is  capable  of  doing  it,  and  reduces  the  wages, 
and  to-day  the  streets  of  Pittsburg  are  filled  with  men  who  have 
no  employment,  while  the  boys  have  no  education  because  of  not 
being  compelled  to  go  to  school.  The  children  in  our  poor-houses 
are  not  easily  accommodated  with  places  in  families  on  account  of 
their  bad  habits,  and  the  consequence  is  they  do  not  have  any 
suitable  places.  It  would  be  better  to  have  a  certain  fund  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  children  an  education,  a  little  more 
down  in  the  heart.  I  was  in  the  High  School  here  to-day,  and  I 
assure  you  the  tax-payers  have  to  suffer.  We  have  one  of  the 
same,  and  these  are  the  very  schools  that  throw  these  young  men 
and  women  on  the  streets  of  Pittsburg  to  day.  Too  much  educa- 
tion and  too  little  work.  The  "  Kinder  Garten  "  is  right.  Give 
them  some  employment.    That  is  my  idea  in  regard  to  children. 

Mr.  Wells,  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  said  : 
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It  is  not  remarkable  that  all  who  have  spoken  have  gone  from  the 
££>  the various  directions  which  are  opened  by  such  discus- 
sfon    ifmnst  have  impressed  every  gentleman  here  with  a  new  idea 
sion.   j-biuuD  k       i      lve  011  men  m  this  State  who  take 

Sarlfof  hepo'or  of  thfsfatStwards  of  Almshouses  and  Directors 
cjX  p w— and  of  the  dignity,  importance  and  responsibility  of 
these  olces  wMch?in  he  common  eye  of  the  people,  are  regarded 
as  verv  smal  and  indifferent  objects  to  fill.  In  the  eyes  of  well 
traS  poU  cans? a  director  of  the  poor  is  a  man  that  has  reached  a 
er  a  n  poSofimportance,  because  the  office  may  elevate  him  to 
something  e  se  In  Philadelphia  we  commence  our  political  Kinder- 
garten  ^h  school  directors  and  similar  officers,  from  which  they  «- 
ne4  to  rise  to  something  greater.  But  here  you  have  seen  to-night 
how  intimately  your  work  is  connected  with  the  most  important  work 
the  State has  to  do  ;  how  that  in  the  charge  of  the  poor  and  conduct- 
ing of  almshouses  is  involved  the  very  deepest  foundation  interests 

°The  Superintendent  of  Public  E  lucation  of  this  great  State  comes 
here  to  nf^  to  confer  with  the  Stewards  of  Almshouses  and  Direc- 
tX of  the  Poor  and  finds  himself  associated  with  men  doing  the 
2me  work  that  he  is  doing-engaged  in  the  same  service  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  and  runningW  part  of  the  machinery  of  which  he  is 

HS^^M^^Sk  to  whom  has  been  given  the  super- 
vSn  S ?penal!cTrec\ktal)  reformatory  and  charitable  institutions 
I  l  o^ertheState,  comes  here  to  Bnd  itself  amongst  those  who  are 
working  with  it  in  the  same  work  in  which  it  is  engaged  and  so  these 
d^t-^S^ttfTO  of  the  State  are  all  e  ngagedin  the  same  great 
work  of  looking  after  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  State. 

I  have  been  Iccustomed  for  some  years  pas t  to  contemplate ,  his 
rlass  of  children  of  whom  we  are  talking  to-night  and  this  larger 
c  ass  to  whom  Prof.  Wickersham  has  referred-this  fifteen  or  twenty 
SandSdren  scattered  over  the  State,  without  care  from  the 
Stot Twithou?    education,  without    mental    moral    or  religious 
training  of  any  kind — I  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  this  mass 
o/  ch  fdreii   as   a  sort   of  shifting,  slimy    stratum,  lying  down 
below     e  solid  rock  foundation  upon  which  the  structure  of  our  so- 
cietv  rests   and  till  we  get  that  substratum  out  from  there,  and  let 
the  rock  rest  on  rock,  there  is  no  safety  to  society.    I  have  often 
1  stoned  to  the  magniloquent  Fourth  of  July  orators,,  and  heard  them 
talk  about  the  mafnificlit  structure  of  our  State  going  down ^ to  the 
eternal  foundations,  and  have  said  to  myself,    it  is  not  so      IJie  oia 
Brahmin  theory,  that  the  earth  is  a  vast  plane  borne  on  the  backs  ot 
four  Shants  resting  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  which  is  resting  on 
BometS  that  has  never  been  found  out,  is  something  like  the  con- 
SSffi^Xte!  So  long  as  there  is  lying  down  beneath  and  below 
everything  a  class  like  this,  not  reached  by  law,  charity  or  any  social 
Sransemfnt  or  by  the  modern  science  of  which  we  are  beginning  to 
E«h  unUed  and  unredeemed,  we  ought  not  to  boast  of 
resting  on  a  really  solid  foundation  ;  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that 
we  are  all  beginning  to  reach  down  to  get  hold  of  this  class  and  lift 
them  up    It  has  done  my  heart  good" to  find  that  the  views  you  ex- 
phrISZ?epriehting  as  tiey  do  large   tbought    experience  and 
information-coincide  with  _  those  which    the  Boa  d  of  Public 
Charities  has  entertained  since  first  orgamzed-that  these  lo,000 
children  shall  be  provided  for  by  some  such  plan  as  you  have 
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hinted  at  to-night.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  problem  is  discussed 
here. 

I  think  Mr.  Sanborn  spoke  somewhat  hastily  of  a  class  of"  hopeless 
cases."  The  Board  I  represent  does  not  recognize  any  hopeless  cases  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  we  work,  that  there 
is  no  human  being  whose  condition  is  hopeless,  no  child  or  insane 
person,  pauper,  or  degraded  man  or  woman,  upon  whom  we  have  the 
right  to  inscribe  the  word  "  hopeless."  Perhaps  they  cannot  all  be 
raised  to  the  point  we  desire  them.  You  cannot  take  the  children  of 
the  Massachusetts  schools  and  place  them  in  families,  and  expect 
them  all  to  turn  out  virtuous  men  and  women.  Why  not  ?  Not  be- 
cause they  have  remained  too  long  in  these  institutions,  not  because 
they  have  been  under  adverse  circumstances  too  long,  but  because 
they  are  children ;  and  when  they  grow  up  they  are  simply  men  and 
women ;  in  other  words,  because  they  are  human ;  and  not  having 
been  trained  in  the  tenets  of  the  Methodist  Church,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  perfectibility ;  and  I  think  the 
only  reason  you  do  not  succeed  universally  is,  that  you  are  dealing 
with  a  material  which  is  human.  In  regard  to  the  influence  upon 
children,  our  experience  in  this  State  is  not  that  institutional  influ- 
ence on  them  is  necessarily  bad  or  discouraging.  I  am  a  believer  in 
the  family  system  of  training  children,  and  we  have  had  in  Pennsyl- 
vania an  institution  not  known  to  any  other  State — the  Soldiers' 
Orphan  institution,  which  has  trained  about  eight  thousand  children 
until  sixteen  years  old,  and  taught  them  there  in  the  right  system  of 
industrial  and  intellectual  education,  and  then  placed  them  in  fami- 
lies and  shops  to  learn  trades  and  occupations. 

Mr.  Sanborn  alluded  to  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  taking  these 
children  from  the  almshouses  and  placing  them  in  families,  because 
it  tends  to  lessen  the  interest  felt  in  that  class  of  children  by  chari- 
table people  and  societies  within  their  own  locality ;  that  being  taken 
•out  and  removed  to  a  remote  part  of  the  State,  they  never  see  or 
hear  of  them  again.  I  only  want  to  throw  out  this  idea  that  the  sys- 
tem that  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  has  labored  for  three  or  four 
years  to  establish,  I  think,  covers  that  point.  What  they  are  endeavor- 
ing to  get  done  is  the  passage  of  a  law  which  shall  take  cognizance  of 
all  these  neglected  children,  street  Arabs,  and  all  that  class  of  home- 
less, ignorant,  vice-learning  children,  of  whom  there  are  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand  in  the  State,  who  are  the  coming  crop  of  crimi- 
nals in  the  State ;  and  our  plan  is  simply  this,  that  the  State  shall 
reach  these  children,  through  the  private  organized  charities  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  by  undertaking  the  education,  their  State  becom- 
ing responsible  for  the  sum  of  about  $20  a  year  per  head  for  the  educa- 
tion of  that  child;  that  a  child  whose  condition  is  too  miserable  to 
go  into  a  public  school,  and  who  would  be  shouldered  out  because  of 
his  rags  and  dirt,  shall  be  taken  up  by  "  children's  homes,"  while  the 
State  steps  in  and  says,  take  this  child,  feed  him  and  clothe  him,  we 
will  pay  for  a  school  in  that  institution ;  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
admitted  soon  that  this  is  a  fair  charge  upon  the  Common  School 
funds  of  the  State. 

■In  regard  to  those  children  in  the  almshouses,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested that  they  be  taken  out,  and  placed  somewhere  else,  the  thought 
struck  me,  are  you  not  doing  a  gross  injustice  to  the  parent  of  that 
child;  severing  the  natural  tie  between  parent  and  child, and  there- 
fore striking  directly  at  the  family  idea,  which  is  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  thing,  when  you  take  the  child  because  the  father  or  mother  is 
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poor,  and  carry  it  ^f^^^^S^^S^ 
SSSffiS*"? S      Sor  mother'comes  out  of  the  alms- 
what  then?   We  give  them  back ;  and  perhaps  the  child 

house  iTSSSSfiS  neSrily  puts  a  stigma  upon  the  person 
rVs  din"  there?  That  whole  idea  is  a  false  and  a  wrong  one,  and 
grow  oltofthe  fact  that  an  almshouse  is  an  *^™<* 
verted  from  its  original  meaning  and  design.  Make .the a Jmsho use 
Iw  it  ouaht  to  be  and  there  will  be  no  reason  why  the  child  should 
he  taken  ftom  it  Go  back  to  the  almshouses  of  years  ago,  and  there 
wa rf  disgrace  in  living  in  one.  It  was  a  home,  a  shelter  and  refuge 
for  the  hS^bl^respettable,  decent  andVorthy  poor  Ihereisno 
dishonor  in poverty  we  all  know,  but  the  almshouse  has  now  run 
dSK&fSSffiomtfuiitobe  an  ^  0f^frlfa<,eforthe 

sometimes  think .turn  we        S  aR  ^  tQ  gee  the  alms. 

hluTe  o fthe'statesSSserup  out  of  tLir  present  degraded  con- 
uuuoco  ui  «hinino-  exceptions,  we  must  admit  that  they 

^?S^baJ7wta?SSt  to  be ;  but  I  hope  to  see  them 
-and  perfiaps  just  through  the  agency  of  ^."^ffijjfc 
raised  to  a  point  where  it  will  not  occur  to  you  to  take  the  child  away 
any  more tnan  to  take  it  away  from  its  own  family  or  any  Jerpoo 
t  miK-  i  n  the  State  It  ought  to  be  the  purpose  to  work  m  that  direc- 
tiT  5  You  can  work  towards  it,  and  while  considering  what  must  be 
don;  with  these  thirteen  hundred  children  now  in  the  almshouses 
to  redeem  and  save  them,  we  may  be  working,  « ich  in ^his  own  place  to 
make  the  almshouses  under  our  influence  and  coutrol  such  that  tney 
need  nS ■  necessarily  be  the  stamp  of  damnation  to  the  child  that  is 

inNowmi  only  throw  this  suggestion  out  in  order  to  plant  that  thought 
in  the  mindsy0f  the  intelligent  gentlemen  here  this  evening.  I  merely 
in  tne  mmu,  ui        „n„„eftion in  both  papers  read  this  evening,  that 
IS  SS&SSSSSSSn  hundred  children  in  the  alms- 
housesrequires  that  we  give  it  our  particular,  attention,  that  the 
Sf  Sk Charities  give  it  its  attention,  as  it  has .done  for  years 
past,  and  if  possible,  that  this  body  here  assembled  shall .put  it  in 
some  initial  shape  to  give  us  a  foundation  on  which  we  shad  eiect 
i ■    Bu t  this  can  be  done  now  m  every  almshouse  represented  here 
to^iVht    There  can  in  every  one  of  them  be  a  school  established 
nex  week  -not such  schools  as  I  have  seen  in  some  almshouses  of 
the  State    I  slLll never  forget  one  I  visited  a  few  years  ago  m  one 
of  oS  counSet   There  was°a  crowd  of  children   racing  from four 
to  ten  years  old,  huddled  in  one  end  of  the  room,  and  at ;  the .  other 
end  a  man  unshaved,  with  trowsers  tucked  in  the  tops  of  his 
boots  and  a  big  club  in  his  hand.    When  the  school-room  door 
llt^UAZ  and  this  -ene  presented  itself    The  club  was 
at  a  "  present  "  when  we  went  m,  but  it  went  to  that  ot  a  salute, 
and  wfSd  that  there  was  a  teacher  connected  With   he  school, 
who  had  gone  away,  and  this  man,  one  of  the  paupers,  was  keeping 
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the  school,  which  consisted  in  keeping  the  scholars  in  the  end  of  the 
room  with  that  stick.  I  do  not  mean  to  establish  schools  of  that 
kind,  but  I  say  that  in  every  almshouse  in  the  State  there  can  be  a 
school  established,  and  you  sometimes  find  teaching  material  in  your 
almshouses.  In  the  Allegheny  county  institution  I  found  in  the 
kitchen  a  gray-headed,  deformed,  little  old  man  chopping  up  meat, 
and  a  little  laterin  the  day  found  that  this  same  man  was  the  teacher 
of  the  school,  and  Mr.  Grubbs  informed  me  that  he  was  a  very  good  one. 
Why  not  in  every  one  of  the  poor-houses  establish  a  good,  live  school 
•this  winter  ?  And  why  not  a  Sunday-school  also  ?  That  can  be  done, 
and  I  want  to  see  it  done  next  week,  and  think  that  every  gentleman 
here  can  go  back  to  his  own^ounty  and  organize  a  school  for  these 
children,  taking  them  out  of  the  mixed  association  of  the  vicious  and 
degraded,  and  putting  them  into  an  apartment  by  themselves,  arrang- 
ing a  play-ground  for  them,.and  procuring,  what  may  be  procured  at 
a  trifling  expense,  amusements  for  these  children.  Each  one  can  do 
a  great  deal  in  his  own  almshouse ;  and  "whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 

Mr.  Goodale,  of  New  York. — The  last  gentleman  intimates  thaf 
our  alms-houses  have  got  down  so  low  that  it  is  almost  damnation 
to  any  child  that  is  brought  up  or  taught  in  them.  Only  two 
weeks  ago,  in  Chester,  Orange  county,  New  York,  I  was  called 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been  married  and  borne  one  child, 
now  eleven  years  old,  and  then  separated  from  her  husband  and 
taken  up  with  a  negro,  to  whom  she  had  borne  three  children.  I 
took  that  woman  to  the  alms-house,  and  now  I  ask  you  or  any 
other  citizen,  shall  I  stop  to  reason  with  that  woman  about  taking 
away  that  first  child.  And  when  I  went  to  that  child  and  told  it 
that  I  intended  to  put  it  in  the  Home,  the  reply  was,  "  I  don't  care 
if  you  go  to  h — 1  with  me!"  AVe  need  not  talk  about  bringing 
children  into  the  alms-house  and  separating  them  from  their  par- 
ents. We  might  if  we  had  a  yard  like  the  one  I  saw  this  afternoon 
for  tramps  to  work  in,  but  with  250  or  300  paupers  and  30  or  40 
children  it  is  impossible.  I  do  not  say  but  what  we  might  elevate 
such  a  woman  as  that,  but  in  the  name  of  God,  don't  let  the  chil- 
dren hang  around  her.  If  she  has  given  herself  up  to  a  life  of 
prostitution,  I  believe  it  is  right  to  hide  the  child  from  her,  and  I 
don't  know  of  any  other  way  to  separate  them  unless  we  build  a 
wall  20  feet  high,  and  then  the  mother  will  hear  them  cry  over  the 
fence.  There  is  no  better  class  of  alms-houses  to-day  in  any  State 
in  the  Union  than  those  of  New  York ;  and  I  say  to-day,  after 
visiting  the  alms-house  at  Lancaster,  that  there  is  no  better  in  the 
State  of  New  York ;  but  when  you  talk  about  elevating  that  class, 
we'  must  get  them  separated.  We  can't  put  them  in  the  same 
building  or  have  them  on  the  same  farm,  and  I  am  thankful  that 
our  State  has  seen  fit  to  take  children  away  and  educate  them 
away  from  the  mother.  I  had  a  few  months  ago  an  insane  woman 
with  three  children.  I  took  them  to  the  Home,  and  kept  the 
woman  four  months,  when  she  became  well,  and  I  gave  an  order  „ 
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to  get  the  children,  otherwise  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  have 
brought  the  insane  woman  and  the  children  to  the  alms-house  and 
given5  them  four  months  of  pauper  life,  enough  to  damn  any  child ; 
and  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Stewards  and  Directors  of  the  poor 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  importune  the  Legislature  from 
the  first  of  January  to  the  first  of  April,  til  they  at  last  are  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  to  give  them  a  law  to  take  the 
children  out  of  the  alms-houses. 

Mr  Sheaffer.—The  only  fault  in  Pennsylvania  is,  there  is  too 
much  law  and  none  understand  it.  Every  little  village  has  its  own 
poor  law,  which  is  the  fault  of  the  outsiders  and  not  of  the  Legis- 
lature Visit  this  intelligent  portion  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  you  will  find  some  very  good  schools,  and  as  for  the  alms- 
houses, he  admits  this  one  is  equal  to  any  in  New  York.  >  If  he 
gets  over  the  mountains  he  might  see  something  better  in  the 
Western  Home,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Grubbs,  and  stall  further  up 
the  river  a  beautiful  farm  and  a  school  for  the  children.  We 
have  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  is  best  to  be  done 
in  a  bad  case.  If  the  State  Law  has  worked  badly  which  1 
think  is  not  the  case,  I  believe  that  it  has  been  made  at  the  request 
of  the  Poor  Directors  and  the  Superintendents  of  Alms-houses. 
Kemarks  not  heard. 

Mr  Grubbs. — I  must  say  I  would  be  very  slow  to  think  that  all  of 
the  pauper  women  were  prostitutes,  or  that  it  would  be  the  damna- 
tion of  a  child  to  go  into  the  poor-house.    I  know  that  they  are 
not  all  prostitutes,  and  I  know  that  you  cannot  get  one  per  cent 
of  the  mothers  that  would  prostitute  their  children.  _  I  don  t  know 
anything  about  New  York,  but  we  have  good  religious  people  m 
our  alms-house,  old  and  young,  who  are  carrying  on  prayer  and 
conference  meetings  regularly,  and  a  Sabbath-school  attended  by 
sixty-five  children,  learning  fast.    We  have  a  day-school  taught 
by  a  pauper,  one  of  the  best  teachers  I  ever  saw,  and  when  not 
teaching  he  is  making  himself  useful  at  something  else.    I  am 
not  ashamed  of  either  teacher  or  school.    There  is  not  a  superin- 
tendent or  steward  that  cannot  do  something  of  the  kind.    1  have 
been  in  other  schools  and  know  they  are  good,  and  Mr.  Weils 
suggestion  is  to  go  home  and  start  next  week  in  the  effort  to  lift 
our  people  up.    This  thing  of  crushing  out  people  and  keeping 
them  as  paupers  is  neither  Christian  nor  right.    We  want  to  make 
them  better  and  make  them  feel  that  it  is  a  home  for  them  1 
think  that  work  is  the  true  cure  for  pauperism     I  would  be  glad 
to  see  the  State  take  these  children,  and  I  think  New  York  is  doing 
well  by  doing  this,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  a  law  let  us  do  the 
best  for  them  that  we  can,  and  not  be  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up  in  the  Legislature.    When  a  woman  comes  into  our  poor-houses 
with  two  or  three  little  children  it  is  hard  to  tear  them  away,  and 
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yet  I  think  it  is  better  to  provide  a  home  for  the  children  if  she 
comes  in  to  stay. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Mercer. — Let  us  follow  the  advice  of  Professor 
Wickersham,  and  we  can  throw  the  tramp  and  choke  the  life  out 
of  him.  Take  care  of  the  children,  and  the  tramp  will  die  a 
natural  death. 

On  the  subject  of  the  best  and  proper  manner  of  indenturing 
children  in  our  alms-houses,  the  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Dallett,  of  Chester  county : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — Perhaps  no  single  object  in  the 
science  of  good  government  has  occupied  more  of  the  time  and  care- 
ful thought  of  the  best  humanitarians  or  the  most  learned  of  political 
economists,  than  that  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  especially  the  necessity  of  a  reduction  in  the  confirmed 
pauper  classes.  The  antidote  for  pauperism  has  been  ever  the  same, 
labor,  employment;  but  the  stumbling  block  and  difficulty  that  has  ever 
been  seemingly  insurmountable  is  the  manner  of  its  practical  applica- 
tion under  our  free  institutions  and  the  liberties  of  the  citizen  guar- 
anteed by  them  ;  and  I  feel  quite  iucompetent  to  offer  you  theories 
upon  the  subject  of  the  care  of  adult  paupers  which  are  not  probably 
already  in  your  possession.  But  upon  the  management  and  care  of 
the  children  of  paupers,  I  will  briefly  state  my  views,  hoping  that  it 
may  elicit  some  remarks  from  my  brother  Directors  that  may  be  much 
more  serviceable  than  any  thoughts  of  mine. 

It  has  struck  me  most  forcibly  from  my  first  knowledge  of  the  man- 
agement of  almshouses,  that  one  of  the  most  important  steps  towards 
the  reduction  of  the  pauperism  of  our  State  was  through  the  intelli- 
gent and  humane  care  of  the  children.  For  it  is  a  conclusion  long 
ago  reached  by  us  all,  I  am  sure,  that  without  some  systematic  and 
careful  management,  the  children  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
pauper  parents  are  certain  to  become  inmates  of  either  our  prisons  or 
our  almshouses,  or  both. 

And,  gentlemen  Directors,  is  it  anything  else  than  a  natural  conse- 
quence, that  children  brought  up  in  ignorance,  and  in  constant  contact 
with  vice  and  immorality ,should  be  vicious  ?  It  must  be  so.  Let  the 
children  of  the  most  refined,  religious  and  highly  educated,  be  re- 
moved at  birth  from  the  surroundings  of  the  parents  and  their  homes, 
and  thrust  into  the  squalid  shelters  of  the  city  paupers,  or  the  crowd- 
ed almshouses  of  the  country,  knowing  no  influences  of  any  kind  but 
those  of  the  most  debasing  character,  and  the  result  will  be  alike : 
confirmed  paupers  steeped  in  vice. 

The  remarks  are  wholly  in  reference  to  those  who  form  the  largest 
class  in  the  population  of  our  almshouses,  and  not  to  those  exceptional, 
nay,  almost  isolated  cases,  wherein  persons  of  good  moral  habits 
have,  by  continued  disabling  sickness  or  other  circumstances  of  a  like 
character  beyond  their  control,  been  driven  in  their  extremity  to  ask 
and  accept  the  public  alms.  I  thank  God  that  in  this  land  the  cases 
of  the  absolutely  deserving  and  prudent  are  isolated  and  exceptional. 

But  to  return;  what  we  are  to  do  with  the  children?  If  there  is  one 
evil  in  this  country  greater  than  another  in  this  connection,  it  is  the 
establishment  under  the  usual  mode  of  management,  of  our  Orphan 
asylums.  They  are  in  a  majority  of  cases  an  unmitigated  evil,  the 
recipients  of  their  bounty  becoming  only  helpless  burdens  on  society, 
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unfitted  to  fill  the  position  of  self-supporting  citizens.     They  are 
brought  up  almost  invariably  in  the  education  of  the  schools  alone,  ab- 
sorbing a  dislike.or  it  may  be  contempt,  for  labor  of  the  hands.and  those 
who  gain  a  livelihood  by  it,  receiving  little  or  nothing  that  is  practical 
and  likely  in  the  crowded  state  of  the  professions  to  be  serviceable  in 
earning  for  them  their  bread  and  butter.  Rather  than  place  the  chil- 
dren in  Orphan  Asylums,  I  believe  that  we,  especially  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  should  establish  schools  wherein   the  little  ones 
should  be  kept  from  contact  with  their  parents,  it  may  be,  and  the 
rest  of  the  adult  paupers,  and  be  carefully  taught  the  rudiments  of  a 
plain  English  education  and  early  inculcated  in  the  basis  of  morality 
and  religion.   And  then,  at  as  early  a  day  as  it  is  all  practicable,  to 
indenture  them  to  those  who  will  give  them  the  comforts  of  a  home 
and  the  employment  that  is  so  essential  in  the  happy  and  independ- 
ent life  of  every  useful  member  of  society.    And  in  this  very  duty  and 
work  of  binding  out,  I  tell  you  frankly,  there  has  been  more  of  culpable 
neglect  and  carelessness  than  probably  in  any  other  duty  which 
we  as  directors  are  called  to  perform.     How  often  is  it  the  fact  that 
the  pauper  child  is  indentured,  solely  upon  the  ground  that  the  mas- 
ter, an  entire  stranger,  has  applied  for  a  child,  and  not  from  any  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  his  ability  and  intent  to  bring  the  child  up  to 
habits  that  shall  be  alike  creditable  to  the  master  and  serviceable  to 
the  child.    We  are  forgetful  of  this  most  important  duty,  I  fear,  and 
the  child  suffers,  and  his  ultimate  condition  is  little  better  than  if  left 
in  the  degrading  atmosphere  of  our  almshouses.    Let  me  urge 
upon  you,  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  advancement  of  our  whole 
social  condition,  that   the  little  ones  may   be  reclaimed,  that 
those  who  would   otherwise    be  a  burden   and  a  disgrace  to 
our  civilization,  shall  be   made  useful,  self-supporing  and  valu- 
able members  of  society;  that  by  our  direct  personal  contact 
with  the  parties  to  whom  the  children  are  indentured,  and  by 
giving  after  attention  to  their  condition,  we  shall  go  far  towards  at- 
taining so  desirable  a  consummation.  The  experience  of  an  ex-director 
of  our  board  is  corroborative  evidence  of  the  most  satisfactory  charac- 
ter in  this  direction.    From  the  fullness  of  a  strong  sympathetic  na- 
ture, he  was  led  from  his  first  entrance  upon  his  duties  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  children  ot  our  institution.     To  him  we  are  largely 
indebted  for  a  school  of  excellent  character,  and  to  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  selection  of  the  best  masters,  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  those  children  are  to-day  happy,  industrious 
and  respectable  young  men  and  women.    In  all  the  children  whom 
he  indentured  during  a  long  service  as  director,  there  is  rarely  an  in- 
stance of  their  not  growing  up  self-supporting  and  satisfactory.  _  I  can 
conceive  of  no  monument  greater,  more  honorable  and  enduring  in 
testimony  of  the  good  work  of  any  man,  than  the  lives  of  those  whom 
he  has  reclaimed  from  vice  and  pauperism.    One  important  feature 
introduced  at  that  time  and  from  experience  found  satisfactory,  is  the 
rule  of  letting  a  child  out  upon  a  three  months,  trial  and  requiring  the 
presence  of  both  master  and  child  at  the  almshouse  before  the  child 
shall  be  indentured.    No  child  is  indentured  except  he  state,  .upon  an 
examination  apart  from  the  master,  that  he  is  content  with  his  new 
home.     The  plan  that  I  have  dimly  portrayed,  may  not  be  practica- 
ble in  cities  to  any  great  extent,  but  1  am  sure  that  in  counties  like 
our  own,  where  farming  is  a  large  interest  of  our  people  and  the  de- 
mand for  children  as  apprentices  is  large,  there  is  and  has  been  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  good  homes  with  satisfactory  masters,  where  a 
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little  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter  by  the  Directors.  A  clause  m  our 
indentures  requires  a  certain  term  of  attendance  at  school,  and  the 
fact  should  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  director  that  there 
is  no  more  important  item  in  the  catalogue  of  the  duties  than  to  see 
that  this  as  well  as  the  other  conditions  of  the  indentures  are  faith- 
fully fulfilled.  In  fact,  to  understand  that  the  children  who  are  inden- 
tured are  the  wards  of  the  county  and  entitled  to  as  much  care  and 
consideration  as  any  of  the  children  in  our  community,  and  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  follow  the  condition  of  those  children  until  they  become 
legally  their  own  masters,  so  that  all  inducements  and  protection  shall 
be  theirs,  to  insure  their  entire  reclamation  from  pauperism.  And 
for  considerations  of  humanity  alone.  How  many  children  have  been 
infamously  treated  all  over  our  land  for  the  want  of  this  care  and  at- 
tention ?  How  many  little  ones  have  sunk  under  the  harsh  usage 
and  brutal  treatment  of  masters  devoid  of  either  intelligence  or  feel- 
ing f  The  lonely,  silent  graves  of  the  sufferers  alone  can  attest.  "  He 
was  only  a  bound  boy  from  the  poor  house  and  had  no  friends  to  take 
care  of  him,"  has  been  too  often  the  sad  commentary  of  the  public.  But 
brother  directors,  how  much  more  fearful  and  pertinent  a  commen- 
tary is  it  upon  the  incompetency  or  wilful  neglect  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  protect  them?  The  responsibility  is  one  that  we  can 
not  evade,  but  every  consideration  of  humanity,  public  interest, 
economy  and  charity  requires  that  we  should  assume  and  fulfill  it. 


Mr.  Bullock,  of  Pittsburg,  offered  the  following: 
Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  and  Board  of  Public 
Charities  be  requested  to  call  the  attention  of  his  Excellency, 
Gov.  Hartranft,  to  the  horrible  evils  resulting  from  keeping  the 
children  in  our  alms-houses,  and  request  that  he  call  the  attention 
of  our  next  Legislature  to  it,  and  ask  that  they  take  some  action 
toward  removing  the  evil  immediately. 

Mr.  Wickersham — In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  said,  you  have 
taken  hold  of  a  very  difficult  problem,  the  taking  care  of  the  poor 
pauper  children  in  and  out  of  the  alms-houses.  We  have  no  less 
than  four  systems  in  this  State,  township,  county  and  State,  and  the 
question  might  arise,  shall  the  towns,  or  the  counties,  or  the  State 
take  care  of  the  poor  ?  In  our  State  the  counties  take  care  of  the 
poor,  except  in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  where  it  is  done  by 
the  townships.  In  preparing  a  bill  to  place  before  the  Legislature, 
will  you  ask  that  it  authorize  the  counties  or  townships,  or  the 
State  to  do  it,  or  private  charity  with  the  State  to  aid  in  the 
education  of  children  in  private  institutions.  It  will  require  very 
careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Charities,  to  call  to  your  aid  the  gentlemen 
from  other  States,  and  to  do  the  best  thing  we  can.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  we  will  have  to  look  to  the  counties  to  take  care  of  the 
poor  children,  and  that,  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  the  poor 
who  have  charge  of  the  alms-houses,  there  will  be  an  institution 
for  the  poor  children,  a  home  for  the  friendless  children.  That 
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has  been  our  policy  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  _  I  rather  like 
the  idea  of  Homes  for  friendless  children  in  connection  with  alms- 
houses, under  the  control  of  these  Boards  of  guardians  or  directors 
of  the  poor,  I  am  inclining  iu  that  direction,  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  a  broad  question,  and  one  this  committee  have  to  consider.  I 
only  rose  to  say  that  while  I  approve  of  this  resolution  I  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  it  prepared,  because  in  order  to  get  the 
Legislature  to  do  anything  you  must  have  the  bill  ready,  and  go 
there  with  all  the  force  you  can  back  it  up  with. 

Dr.  Luther  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  adding  to  the 
committee  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wdls. — It  strikes  me  it  would  not  be  best  to  attempt  to 
cover  this  whole  question  of  the  neglected  children  of  the  State  at 
large  in  the  same  bill  that  is  aimed  at  providing  for  this  poor  class 
of  which  this  body  has  particular  cognizance,  the  children  in  the 
almshouses.  If  we  could  get  up  a  bill  that  will  provide  for  these 
1,300  children,  and  I  think  we  could  by  a  united  effort,  and  with 
a  bill  properly  drawn ;  if  we  secure  that,  we  have  got  this  other 
group  of  children  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone  of 
legislation,  and  that  will  come  afterwards.  We  have  got  the  lever- 
age of  legislation  that  will  enable  us  to  work  on  the  other  class, 
the  neglected  children  of  the  State,  and  that  will  require  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  legislation  upon  a  different  principle  or  arrangement; 
but  here  is  a  smaller  body  to  deal  with,  a  single  class,  and  I  think 
we  had  better  confine  our  present  attention,  so  far  as  the  action  of 
this  body  is  concerned,  to  the  procuring  of  a  law  to  provide  for 
this  class  of  children  in  the  almshouses  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Harvey,  said  the  children  might  be  removed  from  the  bad 
influence  of  the  mother  without  sending  them  away.  We  have  a 
school  of  that  kind  in  Delaware  county.  I  am  not  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  all  children  are  damned  that  are  raised  in  a  poor-house, 
or  that  have  remained  there  for  a  few  years.  One  of  the  best 
young  men  in  our  neighborhood  came  from  an  alms-house,  and  he 
is  only  one  of  several.  The  matter  rests  with  the  directors  of  the 
poor  to  see  that  proper  advantages  are  given  to  these  children,  and 
that  they  are  properly  raised,  and  they  may  be  an  ornament  to 
society. 

Mr.  Wells. — This  discussion  is  getting  back  to  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  it  will  when  it  goes  to  the  Legislature  exert  a  great  deal 
of  force.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Harvey  now  is  one  that  occurred  to  my 
own  mind,  but  the  point  now  is  as  to  the  work  of  that  committee, 
whether  they  shall  attempt  the  framing  and  presentation  of  an 
educational  law,  or  prepare  a  bill  like  that  in  the  Legislature. 
Which  is  going  to  be  the  best? 

Mr.  Yost. — Just  as  soon  as  you  establish  a  law  to  take  the  chil- 
dren away  from  the  parents  you  are  digging  up  pauperism  by  the 
roots.    When  they  know  that  they  cannot  retain  the  children  with 
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them  at  the  poor-house  they  are  going  to  go  and  try  to  earn  a 
living  for  themselves.  I  am  in  favor  of  schools.  We  have  had 
one  at  the  alms-house  in  our  county  eleven  years,  and  I  think  as 
good  as  any  in  the  State ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  see  it  is  not  as 
good  as  if  conducted  away  from  the  poor-house.  It  would  be 
better  to  abolish  the  school  and  put  the  children  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  pay  for  their  keeping,  and  I  know  that  system  will  be 
tried  next  Spring,  because  so  long  as  you  allow  these  mothers  to 
be  with  the  children  you  encourage  the  mania  and  cultivate  it. 
The  children  we  have  bound  out  since  the  school  was  there  _  have 
turned  out  better  than  before,  and  the  people  are  more  willing  to 
take  them.  Go  back  to  the  time  when  the  alms-house  was  built,  and 
what  has  become  of  the  children  that  ran  with  the  parents  there 
then?  Their  friends  are  there  in  that  alms-house  to-day,  grand- 
parents and  grand-children.  They  are  turned  out  at  eighteen  and 
come  back  again  with  a  family  of  children,  and  they  grow  up  and 
go  out  only  to  come  again. 

Mr.  Wickersham.—l  think  you  should  allow  the  committee  _  a 
great  deal  of  latitude  on  that  subject.  I  think  when  the  commit- 
tee comes  to  deal  with  the  question  they  will  find  it  best  to  cover 
the  whole  ground,  because  if  we  only  make  provision  for  the  1,300 
we  only  want  three  or  four  institutions.  In  Lancaster  county 
there  are  30  or  40  children  in  the  Home  to-day,  while  there  are 
in  the  county  two  or  three  hundred  that  ought  to  be  in  an  institu- 
tion of  that  character.  They  are  just  as  bad  off  as  those 
now  in  the  Poor-house  and  the  Home,  so  that  in  providing  for  the 
whole  it  would  be  necessary  to  multiply  these  institutions,  and  pro- 
bably to  make  a  county  organization  as  they  have  done  in  Berks 
and  Schuylkill,  and  other  counties.  It  would  be  best  for  the  State 
to  act,  and  in  establishing  institutions  and  placing  them  under  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  to  provide  for  the  whole  class._  But  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  leaving  this  optional  with  the  committee. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Bullock  was  adopted,  together  with  the 
amendment  adding  Mr.  Wickersham  to  the  committee,  and  with 
the  addition  of  the  clause,  "  with  power  to  prepare  an  act  of  assem- 
bly, such  as  they  think  proper." 

Dr.  Luther  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 
Whereas,  Very  serious  injury  and  inconvenience  is  caused  by 
the  immeasurable  extent  to  which  indiscriminate  visiting  to  the 
County  Alms-houses  is  practiced ;  it  is  therefore 

Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  conference,  that  it  is  the  duty  oi 
the  Boards  of  Directors  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  be  calcu- 
lated to  restrict  the  same  within  such  bonds  as  in  their  judgment 
would  be  just  and  proper.  • 

Mr.  Goodale,  of  New  York,  offered  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
Mr  Rohrer,  delegate  from  Lancaster  county,  for  his  kindness  and 
courtesy  extended,  and  also  to  Mr.  Cox,  for  his  kindness  in  show- 
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ing  the  members  of  the  Convention  through  the  Institution.  The 
resolution  was  followed  by  some  very  complimentary  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  Institution,  indulged  in  by  the 
mover,  and  by  Mr.  Yost,  of  Bucks  county,  and  adopted. 

Adjourned  till  8  A.  M.,  to-morrow. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 


Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Mass. — Said  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
immigration,  there  is  a  bill  before  Congress  now,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  which  provides  for  the  regulation  of 
the  immigration  all  over  the  country  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral plan  passed  by  the  Board  of  New  York.    It  provides  for  the 
detention  and  return  of  paupers  and  convicts  shipped  to  this 
country  from  the  European  countries.    It  is  the  first  attempt  ever 
made  to  provide  by  National  Legislation  for  immigration  at  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  is  a  bill  carefully  drawn,  but  needs 
modification  before  its  passage.    At  the  Saratoga  Conference  of 
the  Boards  of  Charities  of  the  different  States,  I  presented  a  report 
on  the  subject,  a  portion  of  which  is  embodied  in  this  paper  which 
I  submit,which  is  a  carefully  prepared  abstract  of  the  bill,  and  which 
I  would  like  to  lay  before  the  Convention,  in  order  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  from  the  different  counties  to  the  fact  that 
after  they  have  got  rid  of  paupers  by  educating  the  children,  they 
will  still  find  that  this  flood  of  foreign  paupers  will  keep  up  the 
supply  of  paupers,  and  of  tramps.    You  will  find  that  this  tramp- 
ing class  is  largely  made  up  of  recent  foreigners  within  five  years, 
who  have  not  gained  a  settled  residence.    That  class  of  persons,  if 
this  bill  passes,  will  come  under  some  supervision,  and^ there  will 
be  some  litigation  of  this  matter  between  State  and  State ;  and 
another  thing  will  be  that  the  States  will  no  longer  thrust  on  each 
other  their  poor  clandestinely.    This  bill  provides  that  a  fund 
be  created  by  taxing  the  immigrants,  to  beheld  in  the  Treasury  at 
Washington,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  that  each  State  send  into  the  Treasury  an  account 
of  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief  of  this  class  of  persons,  and  it 
will  then  be  easy  to  communicate  between  State  and  State,  and 
have  a  just  disposition  of  this  class  of  immigrating  paupers._    I  will 
submit  an  abstract  of  the  bill,  and  this  paper  concerning  it. 

The  papers  were  submitted  and  received  as  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 
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THE  INCURABLE  INSANE 


The  following  paper  on  the  proper  management  of  the  Incura- 
ble Insane,  in  our  County  Alms-houses,  was  read  by  Dr.  Diller 
Luther : 

Mr.  Chairman :  Much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the 
proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane.  Formerly  very  erroneous 
notions  were  entertained  concerning  its  true  nature.  The  malady 
was  considered  purely  mental,  wholly  independent  of  any  physical 
derangement ;  later  and  stricter  observations  show  this  to  be  a  mis- 
take, and  that  its  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  morbid  conditions  of  the 
brain  and  great  nervous  centres.  It  was  not  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  cure,  and  therefore  neither  medical  nor  moral  treatment  was  re- 
sorted to.  Once  a  madman,  always  a  madman,  was  the  universally 
received  opinion.  By  no  means  uniform  in  its  character,  its  manifes- 
tations are  very  various.  In  many  cases  the  early  stages  are  char- 
acterized by  violence,  and  destructiveness.  The  treatment  for  this 
class  consisted  in  confinement  and  mechanical  restraint,  which  was 
continued  long  after  the  necessity  for  it  had  passed  away— sometimes 
during  the  entire  lifetime  of  the  unfortunate  victim.  In  other  cases 
the  disease  would  be  of  a  milder  type,  requiring  neither  restraint  nor 
confinement ;  but  as  this  class  would  be  apt  to  wander  away  from  the 
grounds  attached  to  the  house,  the  ball  and  chain  would  be  ap- 
plied to  keep  them  within  prescribed  limits.  Others,  assuming  the 
melancholic  form,  are  always  found  in  a  recumbent  or  crouching  po- 
sition, disinclined  to  motion  of  any  kind.  Some  are  boisterous;  others 
are  moody  and  silly;  and  still  other  forms  would  present  themselves. 
Sufficient  has  been  stated  to  show  that  the  modes  of  attack  are  dis- 
similar, and  that  no  one  method  of  treatment  is  adapted  to  all.  Until 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  treatment  pursued  in  our 
poor-houses  was  influenced  more  by  considerations  of  convenience 
than  by  that  which  an  intelligent  judgment  would  indicate  as  being 
proper  and  necessary.  To  the  want  of  knowledge  and  of  buildings 
properly  arranged  for  the  purpose,  the  wrongs  and  hardships  hereto- 
fore practiced  must  in  some  large  degree  be  ascribed.  Although  these 
have  come  down  to  us  from  a  distant  period,  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  they  have  been  suffered  to  continue  so  long. 

Some  of  these  errors  in  the  management  of  the  insane  in  the  county 
poor-houses  are  of  a  remarkable  character,  and  cannot  be  referred  to 
but  with  mingled  feelings  of  pain  and  wonder.  If  out  of  forty  insane 
inmates  three  were  inclined  to  be  violent,  rendering  restraint  of  some 
kind  necessary,  the  remaining  thirty-seven  would  also  be  thus  dealt 
with.  If  one  of  the  entire  number  had  the  propensity  to  wander 
away,  the  confinement  enjoined  upon  him  often  would  be  enforced 
on  all.  What  might  be  proper  for  the  few  was  made  to  apply  to  the 
many,  for  whom  no  such  privation  and  suffering  was  at  all  necessary. 
The  single  idea  (under  the  delusion  which  dates  back  to  a  remote 
period)  that  the  insane  person  was  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  and 
was  dangerous  to  himself  and  others,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the 
only  mode  to  deal  with  him  was  the  use  of  such  means  as  would  pre- 
vent him  from  injuring  himself  and  others.  How  largely  this  mode  of 
treating  those  who  were  afflicted  by  this  saddest  of  all  calamities  was 
pursued,  I  need  not  call  to  your  attention. 

Happily  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Under  more  enlightened  views, 
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and  with  the  benefit  of  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of 
?he  malady,  a  different  mode  of  treatment-one  that,  whilst  it  does  not 
shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  humane,  is  at  the  same  time  calculated 
to  ameliorate  the  condition,  and  frequently  to  effect  complete  re- 
covery-is now  in  use  Under  the  improved  system,  confinement 
and  restraint,  bars  and  bolts,  are  discarded;  the  largest,  personal 
hberty  employment  for  the  body,  entertainment  for  the  mind,  exer- 
cise in  tlie  open  air  under  the  care  of  intelligent  and  well  trained 
attendants,  comfortable  apartments,  thorough  cleanliness  of  person 
and  apartments,  suitable  separation  and  classification,  are  now  deemed 
essential.  It  is  claimed  that  with  the  benefit  of  such  care  a  large  part 
of  recent  cases  are  curable.  But  such  a  system  of  care  and  treatment 
must  not  be  expected  without  the  advantage  of  buildings  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  the  peculiar  wants  and  condition  of  this 
class  The  constant  care  and  supervision  of  a  competent  medical 
Superintendent,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  intelligent  attendants, 
are  also  indispensable.  Public  and  private  hospitals  have  been 
erected  in  accordance  with  these  improved  views  which  _  contain 
every  necessary  convenience,and  are  organized  and  fitted  tip  m  every 
respect  in  the  best  manner,  with  the  most  beneficial  results. 

But  without  enlarging  any  further  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  1 
will  proceed  to  consider  whether  the  benefit  of  such  care  can  be  given 
to  this  class  in  our  County  Almshouses.  To  this  question  I  feel  con- 
strained to  give  a  negative  answer.  The  Almshouses  having  been 
fit  many  years  agofUen  the  erroneous  views  about  the  nature  of 
insanity  were  universally  entertained,  the  provision  made  for  this 
class  of  inmates  was  of  the  most  imperfect  kind,  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  small  cells,  in  which  they  were  confined,  and  which 
were  entirely  devoid  of  the  requisite  conveniences;  the  only  aim  in 
the  treatment  being  protection  from  injury  of  property  and  person. 
Under  this  kind  of  treatment  not  only  can  there  be  no  hope  ot  im- 
provement, but  the  case  must  soon  become  chrome  and  incurably 
The  establishments  of  this  class  are  also  without  the  benefit  of  suffi- 
cient medical  and  intelligent  ordinary  care,  both  of  which  are  essen- 
tial to  successful  treatment.  . 

Some  exceptions  must,  however,  be  made  to  this  general  answer 
and  the  inquiry  must  be  made  whether  a  better  state  of  things  cannot 
be  expected  under  the  higher  standard  of  efficiency  with  which 
many  of  these  institutions  are  conducted  at  the  present  time.     In  a 
considerable  number  of  counties  Hospitals  have  been  erected  con- 
taining all  the  modern  improvemens  and  conveniences  and  suita- 
bly arranged  for  the  proper  care  of  this  class  of  inmates.    Water  is  in- 
troduced in  all  parts  of  the  building.  They  are  properly  heated  and  ven- 
tilated, and  separation  of  sexes  and  classification  is  provided  for  11 
to  these  advantages  the  services  of  a  competent  medical  Superint  ind- 
ent and  of  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  attendants  are  secured  there 
can  be  no  doubt  upon  the  subject  now  under  consideration.  Build- 
ings of  a  proper  character  have  been  erected  in  Lancaster,  York,  Cum- 
berland, Bucks,  Schuylkill,  Carbon,  Northampton,  the  Allegheny 
City  Home,  Delaware,  Fayette,  Montgomery,  and  in  course  ot  erection 
at  this  time,  one  in  Chester,  and  one  in  Erie.  In  these  counties  under 
such  care  as  I  have  indicated  the  chronic  and  incurable  class  may  De 
properly  cared  for.    The  treatment  of  recent  cases  might  even  be 
undertaken  in  these  institutions  under  such  circumstances,  though  as 
a  general  rule,  that  class  ought  to  be  transferred  without  delay  into 
the  State  Asylums,  where  the  highest  standard  of  care  can  be  en- 
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joyed.  The  question  after  all,  then,  must  resolve  itself  into  this,  even 
in  the  counties  last  named.  Will  the  Local  Boards  be  willing  to  em- 
ploy competent  medical  and  ordinary  care  ?  Without  that,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  present  inmates  in  county  almshouses  had  better  be 
transferred  to  the  State  Hospitals ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  open-door  system,  as  it  is  termed,  can  only  be  practiced  in  that 
way.  In  well  regulated  Hospitals,  one  attendant  to  every  ten  or 
fifteen  patients  is  employed.  They  are  in  constant  attendance  in  the 
house  and  outside  of  it,  they  accompany  the  insane  in  their  walks, 
and  superintend  and  join  in  their  employments  and  amusements. 
By  kind  influences  they  restrain  them  when  excited  or  noisy,  or 
when  they  try  to  wander.  They  guard  them  by  day  and  by  night.  It 
is  by  such  care  and  supervision  that  it  is  rendered  practicable  to  dis- 
pense with  restraint  or  confinement  in  every  case,  and  it  is  only 
under  such  care  that  improvement  in  their  condition  can  be  expected. 

A  few  words  about  another  aspect  of  the  question  to  which  at- 
tention has  been  given.  Is  it  desirable  to  transfer  all  the  insane  from 
the  county  almshouses  to  the  State  Hospitals?  About  1200  insane  are 
still  maintained  in  the  asylums,  nearly  all  are  of  the  chronic  and  in- 
curable class;  some  are  difficult  of  management,  filthy,  turbulent  and 
destructive.  With  the  exception  of  the  hospitals  in  the  counties 
named,  there  is  no  proper  arrangement  for  the  latter  class.  A  large 
number  are  quiet,  orderly,  capable  of  self  care,  and  of  rendering  as- 
sistance in  the  work  of  the  house,  the  gardens  and  the  farm.  They 
require  only  ordinary  care,  and  are  capable  of  rendering  assistance  in 
various  ways,  and  to  some  extent  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance. The  latter  class  ought,  in  ev.ery  instance,  to  be  retained  at 
the  County  Homes.  According  to  my  observations,  they  are  really 
better  cared  for,  and  do  better  under  the  larger  personal  liberty  which 
they  enjoy,  with  the  benefit  of  the  light  labor  imposed  upon  them,  than 
can  possibly  be  expected  in  over-crowded  wards  of  hospitals. 

Still  another  question  may  be  briefly  considered — can  the  indigent 
insane  be  maintained  in  a  proper  manner  in  the  county  almshouses 
at  a  less  cost  than  is  charged  at  State  Hospitals.  The  charge  against 
counties  is  $3  per  week  for  maintenance,  and  50  cents  per  week  for 
clothing.  The  State  in  the  exercise  of  a  most  generous  beneficence, 
erects  the  proper  buildings,  and  appropriates  annually  a  sufficient  sum 
to  pay  salaries  and  the  cost  of  employees,  of  fuel,  repair  and  furniture, 
and  limits  the  charge  in  the  act  of  incorporation  against  counties  to  the 
moderate  sum  named.  Can  this  service  be  performed  by  the  differ- 
ent counties  at  a  less  rate?  If  the  interest  of  the  cost  of  properly  con- 
structed and  arranged  buildings  is  added  to  the  expense  of  such  care, 
and  an  organization  such  as  I  have  intimated  would  be  required,  it 
will  exceed  in  all  instances,  it  is  believed,  the  rate  which  the  State  is 
authorized  to  charge.  This  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  very  care- 
fully considered  by  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  county  Almshouses  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  It  must  be  examined  from  the  humane  and 
economic  stand-point.  Because,  whilst  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent  insane  in  the  best  manner, 
regard  is  also  to  be  had  to  the  importance  of  reducing,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  burdens  of  taxpayers.  An  overstrained  economy,  if  suffered 
to  interfere  with  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty  to  the  unfortunate  and 
dependent,  is  not  more  to  be  deprecated  than  is  a  careless  and 
wasteful  expenditure  of  public  and  private  charity. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wells,  the  paper  was  received  and  placed  on 
the  record  of  the  Convention. 
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In  making  this  motion,  Mr.  Wells  said :  I  would  like  to  bear 
testimony  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Charities  to  what  has  been 
done  in  the  last  two  years  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  in  a  few 
counties  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  this  class  of  their 
charge.  It  has  from  the  organization  of  the  Board  been  one  of  its 
chief  points  of  interest.  Their  condition  had  become  such  as  to 
excite  peculiar  sympathy  and  interest  of  those  who  had  looked  at 
them  from  the  outside  rather  than  those  who  had  grown  up  famil- 
iar with  the  condition  of  the  insane  poor,  which  ivas— I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  use  the  past  tense — very  discreditable  to  the  State. 

Before  the  organization  of  this  Board  the  attention  of  the  State 
began  to  be  turned  to  this  question,  and  our  friend  Dickinson,  two 
years  before  the  organization,  was  detailed  by  Governor  Geary  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  condi- 
tion, and  he  made  it  at  his  own  expense— the  Legislature  at  that 
time  being  very  economical— and  made  a  very  interesting  report 
to  the  Governor,  which  formed  a  large  element  of  the  basis  on 
which  the  Board  was  organized,  and  he  has  often  told  me  of  the 
condition  of  affairs,  which  were  amusing,  and  which  grew  out  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  county  officers  put  in  charge.^  One  case  was 
that  of  a  man  being  boxed  up  in  a  long  box,  with  slats  nailed 
across  the  front  of  it,  a  device  of  the  Sheriff  to  confine  an  insane 
man.  He  did  not  know  anything  about  the  care  of  the  insane, 
and  thought  it  was  about  the  best  way  he  could  prevent  him  from 
doing  damage  in  his  absence  from  home,  so  he  stood  the  box  up 
against  the  wall  and  there  he  remained  till  the  Sheriff  came  home 
at  night.  That  happened  in  this  State  within  the  last  eight  years. 
The  Sheriff  was  not  cruel,  but  it  was  simply  ignorance. 

There  has  been  an  advance  since  this;  some  counties  have  made 
great  improvement,  and  some  that  were  noted  for  their  neglect  of 
this  class  are  now  amongst  the  counties  pointed  to  with  pride,  and 
quoted  in  our  reports  on  account  of  the  improvement  made  during 
the  last  five  years. 

Since  our  meeting  at  Altoona  there  have  been  improvements 
made  of  the  most  delightful  order.  I  could  name  a  county  from 
which  I  returned  two  years  ago,  so  sick  and  disheartened  with  the 
condition  in  which  the  insane  poor  were  held,  and  had  been  from 
time  immemorial,  that  I  almost  felt  like  laying  down  the  commis- 
sion I  held,  before  the  Governor,  in  despair  at  anything  being 
accomplished.  Dr.  Luther  has  visited  the  same  institution  within 
a  few  months,  and  the  same  individuals  I  found  then,  in  that  fear- 
ful condition  of  neglect  are  to-day  sitting,  every  man  in  his  own 
pleasant,  airy,  clean,  well-ventilated  room,  or  walking  at  liberty 
through  the  corridors  of  the  house,  a  man  again ;  not  mentally, 
but  physically,  comfortable,  cheerful,  well  taken  care  of,  pleasant 
to  look  upon  as  insane  men  can  be ;  and  two  years  ago  the  same  men 
were  crouching  in  dark,  damp,  wet,  filthy  holes,  naked,  neglected, 
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utterly  abandoned  as  it  seemed  to  me.  Men  were  led  out  in  the 
morning  like  horses  from  their  stalls  to  have  a  bucket  of  water 
dashed  over  them  by  pauper  women  detailed  for  the  purpose,  and 
these  same  men  are  sitting  to-day,  clothed,  decent,  happy  and  comfor- 
table, and  all  this  accomplished  within  the  last  twelve  months.  I 
can  refer  to  another  county,  still  more  recent,  where  were  cases  of 
the  insane  poor,  for  twenty  years  building  up  for  that  county  a 
reputation  of  disgrace  and  becoming  by-words  in  every  State  for 
their  bad  condition  ;  there  is  a  woman  there  to-day,  comfortably 
dressed  in  decent  clothes,  and  removed  from  public  observation,  who 
for  23  years  had  been  lying  in  an  open  exposed  room,  divided 
from  the  room  occupied  by  tramps,  only  by  an  open  lattice  parti- 
tion, lying  on  straw,  naked,  filthy  and  dirty;  and  to-day,  thank 
God,  through  the  enlightening  and  elevating  influence  that  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  and  the  general  sentiment  you  are 
helping  to  disseminate,  she  is  in  the  condition  I  have  described,  for 
the  first  time  recognized  as  a  woman  and  treated  as  a  woman, 
lodged  and  clothed  and  cared  for  and  attended  as  a  woman,  and 
the  disgrace  wiped  away. 

It  is  pleasant  to  bear  testimony  to  the  work  accomplished,  and 
I  could  cite  many  more  instances,  but  I  will  not  take  your  time. 
I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  deal  with  this  subject.  Most  of  you  have 
bequeathed  to  you  old  cases,  with  which  you  had  nothing  to  do 
in  bringing  there,  and  you  find  on  your  hands  many  that  you  are 
puzzled  to  know  how  to  deal  with.  We  find  them  in  every  alms- 
house, and  Mr.  Cox,  (of  the  Lancaster  Alms-house),  has  a  full 
share  of  them  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  all  went  through 
that  department  yesterday.  I  did,  accompanied  by  one  gentleman, 
our  reporter,  Mr.  McDivitt.  Every  county  has  its  full  share  of 
old  cases,  for  which  nothing  can  be  done  but  constant  care  and  the 
continual  remembrance  that  they  must  not  be  abandoned  as  hope- 
less. They  are  hopeless,  so  far  as  all  human  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned, never  to  be  restored  to  their  minds  in  this  world,  but  kind 
care,  and  cleanliness  and  quiet,  and  good  treatment  and  clean 
clothing  can  be  extended  to  all  of  them,  and  this  open  air  treat- 
ment, giving  them  all  the  liberty  possible  to  extend.  The  old 
notion  that  they  are  not  to  be  let  loose  we  have  all  got  over,  and 
that  we  do  not  require  a  club  in  our  hands  ingoing  into  the  insane 
department  of  any  hospital.  A  large  amount  of  liberty  and  ex- 
ercise, we  have  learned,  can  be  extended  to  these  old  chronic  cases, 
and  a  great  amount  of  good  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  light  em- 
ployment. 

When  our  Board  was  at  Dixmond  Hospital,  a  few  weeks  ago — 
one  that  I  never  name  without  a  feeling  of  State  pride,  as  one  of 
the  noblest  on  the  Continent  of  America,  or  the  face  of  the  globe. 
I  found  there  between  70  and  80  of  the  insane  patients  at  work, 
in  the  open  grounds,  in  the  garden,  breaking  stone,  using  the  pick, 
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spade  and  shovel,  at  work  regularly  day  by  day,  contented,  happy, 
improving  all  the  time,  saving  the  State  money  by  the  improve- 
ment of  themselves,  and  the  restoration  to  the  producing  class,  m 
the  actual  cost  of  labor,  so  that  the  physician  is  relieved  of  a  great 
portion  of  his  labors  with  the  patients,  because  it  does  them  good. 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  do  the  same  thing,  and  in  every 
rightly  managed  hospital  these  people  can  be  employed.    So  our 
County  Poor-houses,  can  find,  employment  for  all,  in  whitewashing 
or  picking  bugs— in  the  house  as  well  as  in  the  potato  patch,  tor 
in  some  seasons  the  crop  is  larger  in  the  house  than  outside— or 
anv  light  profitable  employment  of  which  there  is  always  a  large 
range  that  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  man.  1 
only  rose  to  bear  mv  testimony  to  the  good  results  already  accom- 
plished, and  to  express  the  sense  of  gratitude  we  feel  in  finding 
the  care  for  the  insane  poor  is  spreading.    In  another  county,  a 
year  ago,  twelve  of  the  insane  poor  were  kept  chained  to  the  floor, 
and  to-day  there  is  not  one.    In  that  same  hospital  there  is  not 
even  a  "  muffler"  in  use.    The  physician  writes  to  the  Board  in 
regard  to  the  milder  restraints,  such  as  the  "  camesole,"  a  long 
wide  sleeved  garment,  of  which  we  sent  him  a  specimen,  and  he 
writes  back,  "  I  have  got  rid  of  every  chain  in  the  house,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  every  restraint  is  removed ;"  and  later  still 
he  writes,  "I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  there  is  not  a  patient  under 
any  restraint  whatever."    All  this  is  most  encouraging,  and  will 
show  to  those  who  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  this  particu- 
lar subject,  what  can  be  done,  while  it  encourages  others  to  see  how 
much  can  be  done,  even  with  the  insane  poor  that  remain  in  our 
County  Alms-houses.  . 

Mr.  Stauffer,  of  Franklin  county,  submitted  a  series  ot  resolu- 
tions relating  to  the  existing  abuses  to  which  the  counties  are  sub- 
jected by  the  extortionate  demands  of  physicians  for  medical  ser- 
vices rendered  to  out-door  patients,  and  providing  a  remedy 
therefor,  by  the  employment  of  physicians  in  different  parts  ot  the 
county  to  attend  to  such  patients,  in  addition  to  the  regular  resi- 
dent physicians,  which,  after  considerable  debate  on  the  subject 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  following  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Chester  County  Alms-house,  intended  to  meet  this  difficulty  were 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Convention : 

1.  All  persons  entitled  to  relief  must  be  removed  to  and  provided 
for  at  the  Almshouse,  and  no  payment  will  be  made  for  medical  atten- 
dance or  other  relief  furnished  outside  of  the  almshouse  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  when  delay  or  removal  would  peril  lite  or  ex- 
pose the  pauper  to  serious  injury. 

9  To  entitle  any  person  to  pay  for  medical  attendance  or  other 
relief  furnished  to  paupers  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  claimant  must 
notify  one  of  the  Directors,  or  their  Steward,  of  the  case  m  writing 
within  three  weeks  after  the  first  attendance  or  relief  has  been  ren- 
dered to  the  pauper,  and  also  of  the  earliest  occasion  the  pauper  can 
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safely  be  removed  to  the  Almshouse.  Provided,  This  rule  shall  not 
apply  when  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  individual  relieved 
are  not  known  to  the  physician  or  other  person  furnishing  such  relief. 
And  when  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  relieved  shall  become 
known  to  the  physician  or  other  person  after  the  attendance  or  other 
services  have  commenced,  notice  as  aforesaid  shall  be  given  within 
three  weeks  after  obtaining  such  knowledge. 

3.  All  bills  rendered  must  be  accompanied,  where  practicable,  by  a 
certificate  signed  by  at  least  two  respectable,  disinterested  persons, 
stating  that  the  services  were  rendered  or  relief  furnished,  and  that 
the  recipients  were  without  means  to  pay. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  McGonnigle,  and 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  treasurer  be  instructed  to  notify  the  districts 
represented  at  this  Convention,  and  that  have  not  yet  paid  their 
assessment  of  $10  to  defray  the  expenses,  to  remit  the  same  to  him 
as  soon  as  possible. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  treasurer,  H.  H.  Rohrer,  be 
instructed  to  have  1,000  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Con- 
vention printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution. 

On  the  question  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next 

MEETING. 

A  communication  was  presented  and  read  from  Mr.  Lingle, 
delegate  from  Lock  Haven,  extending  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 
Convention  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  at  that  place,  and  on 
motion — 

Resolved,  That  the  next  session  of  this  Convention  be  held  at 
Lock  Haven,  Clinton  county,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  Novem- 
ber, 1877. 


ALMSHOUSE  FARMS. 

On  the  subject  of  the  amount  of  land  needed  for  farming  pur- 
poses, in  connection  with  alms-houses,  the  following  paper  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Scott,  of  York  county,  was  read  by  Mr.  Yost,  of 
Bucks  county. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  subject  now  before  us  is  one  that  requires  more  thought  and 
more  attention  than  one  would  at  first  imagine.  The  number  of 
acres  of  land  required  for  farming  purposes  in  connection  with  alms- 
houses should,  to  be  beneficial  and  economical,  depend  upon  the 
number  and  class  of  inmates  in  the  institution.  1  While  many  of  our 
almshouses  are  situated  in  agricultural  districts,  and  are  filled  with 
persons  whose  time  has  been  spent  on  farms,  there  are  other  institu- 
tions whose  inmates  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  mechanics  and 
miners ;  and  therefore  the  amount  of  land  should  compare  with  the 
number  and  occupations  of  the  persons  who  are  to  work  it.  Again, 
the  price  of  land  is  an  item  worthy  of  consideration,  and  which 
should  govern  directors  in  purchasing  farms  for  their  respective 
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almshouses.  Where  land  is  cheap,  I  would  recommend  a  larger 
Quantity  to  be  owned  than  I  would  where  land  is  high.  My  reason 
for  thl  recommendation  is,  that  almshouses  m  general  require  a 
great  deal  of  grain  and  meat,  and  if  you  cannot  farm  your  land  to  a 
good  advantage  in  raising  grain,  you  can  graze  your  cattle .  for 
Slaughtering,  and  raise  hay,  which  is  as  profitable  and  as  easily  cured 
as  any  other  crop;  and  if  you  have  not  inmates  to  work  it  the 
amount  required  to  hire  hands  for  that  purpose  would  be  but  little  m 
comparison  to  that  of  most  other  crops.  Another  advantage  which 
almshouses  have  over  ordinary  farmers  is,  that  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  excellent  fertilizer  from  the  contents  of  the 
water-closets,  at  but  little  cost  and  not  much  trouble. 

But  if  the  location  of  an  almshouse  should  be  m  a  neighborhood 
where  land  is  very  valuable,  and  the  inmates  not  accustomed  to  farm 
work  or  unable  to ^perform  labor,  then  it  might  be  advisable  to  have 
but  little  land  connected  with  such  an  institution    and  if  the  inmates 
are  mechanics,  let  them  be  applied  to  manufacturing  purposes.  But 
my  experience  has  been  such  as  to  convince  me  that  all  county  alms- 
houses should  possess  a  good  large  farm.  ,1  J™ ^hlt  l 
scription  of  the  farm  connected  with  our  institution,  and  to  which  1 
have  given  a  good  deal  of  my  time  and  attention  during  the  last 
three  years.    The  amount  of  land  connected  with  our  institution  is 
142  acres  and  75  perches.    Of  this  amount  we  use  120  acres  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  and  the  balance  is  taken  up  by  buildings  and  railroads. 
We  generally  raise  sufficient  corn,  hay  and  straw  for  the  use ,  of  our 
institution,  and  frequently  have  corn  and  hay  to  sell.   The  wheat  we 
raise  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  our  inmates  with  bread  for -more  than 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  year.   We  have  but  little  oats  to  pur- 
chase, except  occasionally  for  seed,  and  we  generally  raise  sufficient 
vegetables  to  supply  the  house,  except  potatoes.    We  ge nera lly  keep 
about  twenty  head  of  horned  cattle,  seven  mules  and  from  twenty  Jo 
thirty-five  head  of  hogs.   This  year  we  have  about  1,100  bushels  o* 
wheat,  which  was  raised  on  42  acres  of  land.    We  also  have  about  75 
tons  of  timothy  hay,  and  good  crops  of  corn  and  oats    Our  potatoes 
will  not  be  much  more  than  half  a  yield,  but  the  other  vegetables 
will  be  about  an  average  crop.    We  have  several  apple-trees  winch 
supply  a  good  quantity  of  apples  for  cider  and  apple-butter 

During  the  last  three  years  we  have  been  paying  considerable  at- 
tention to  live  stock,  in  reference  to  the  quality  and  feeding;  the  re- 
sult of  which  has  been,  that  we  not  only  supply  the  institution  with 
a  sufficient  amount  of  butter,  but  we  also  have  a  surplus  to  sell-: 
while  in  former  years  there  had  to  be  butter  purchased.  We  also 
have  an  arrangement  for  retaining  all  the  deposits  of  the  water- 
closets,  with  which  we  make  a  compost  or  poudrette  by  mixing  it 
with  the  ashes  from  the  institution  and  a  portion  of  lime  ;  and  tins, 
with  the  barn-yard  manure,  is  sufficient  to  put  out  a  good  crop  ot 
wheat  or  corn  each  year,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  farm  m  good 

°  WMre  two  men,  a  farmer  and  teamster.  The  farmer  has  general 
supervision  of  the  farm,  and  does  the  butchering  for  the  institution; 
whilst  the  teamster's  time  is  occupied  with  the  team  wherever  it 
may  be  required;  the  other  work  of  the  farm  is  done  by  some  twelve 
to  fifteen  of  the  inmates,  and  we  get  along  with  the  work  as  fast  as 
our  best  farmers.  We  consider  our  farm  and  stock  to  be  equal  with 
any  in  our  county.  Our  land  is  worth  from  §>200.  to  $600  per  acre,, 
without  the  buildings. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that,  in  my  opinion  a  good,  large  farm 
connected  with  almost  every  almshouse  would  be  beneficial  if  prop- 
erly managed ;  but  the  great  secret  of  success  in  all  such  institutions 
is  to  have  good  officers  who  understand  their  business  and  apply 
themselves  to  the  work  with  a  determination,  firmly  believing  there 
is  no  such  word  as  "  fail."      Very  respectfully, 

F.  T.  Scott,  Director, 

York  County. 


In  the  discussion  of  this  subject: 

Br.  Luther,  said  large  farms  were  frequently  more  of  a  burden 
than  an  advantage.  There  are  twenty-two  counties  yet  without 
poor-houses,  and  the  question  is  whether  it  is  advisable  for  them 
to  purchase  large  real  estate.  A  large  farm  occupies  the  attention 
of  the  Steward,  and  requires  his  undivided  attention,  while  the  care 
of  the  inmates  and  the  training  of  the  children  is  apt  to  be  re- 
garded as  of  secondary  importance.  These  are  some  of  the  im- 
portant points  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  Yost,  of  Bucks,  said  I  think  to  run  an  alms-house  to  advan- 
tage to  the  paupers  and  tax-payers  in  a  county  like  Bucks,  with 
about  250  inmates  as  we  have,  that  during  the  Summer  season  there 
ought  to  be  a  large  farm.  We  have  366  acres,  and  I  have  found 
it  none  too  large  to  be  managed  to  advantage.  We  have  a  stone- 
quarry  where  we  keep  our  inmates  at  work  during  the  winter 
season.  We  deliver  them  on  the  pike  and  the  amount  we  receive 
per  annum  is  about  $1000.  A  farm  large  or  small,  should  have  a 
limestone  quarry  or  coal  mine.  If  these  cannot  be  got,  a  stone 
quarry  win  be  of  advantage,  as  work  of  any  kind  is  of  benefit  to 
the  institution. 

Mr.  Dallett,  of  Chester. — We  have  a  limestone  quarry  for  a  place 
of  employment  in  the  winter,  which  is  an  important  matter,  as  at 
that  time  we  have  an  excess  of  unemployed  labor,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  employment  in  the  winter  is  one  of  the  bugbears 
in  alms-house  matters.  We  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
land.  We  keep  some  25  cows,  the  whole  product  of  which  is  con- 
sumed in  the  House  by  the  inmates.  This  perhaps  is  the  most 
profitable  part  of  the  farm. 

Mr.Stauffer. — There  is  no  labor  connected  with  the  institution  so 
well  calculated  for  the  inmates  as  that  of  the  farm,  so  long  as  there  is 
a  successful  farm  in  the  county,  it  should  be  the  county  farm,  with- 
out which  it  would  be  a  serious  question  how  to  employ  the 
inmates.  With  us  we  could  not  employ  them  in  workshops,  and 
so  we  began  improving  our  farm,  blasting  rocks,  &c.  It  was  one 
of  the  roughest  farms  in  the  county,  and  we  will  soon  have  it  in- 
creased in  value  and  productiveness.  We  have  the  labor  on  the 
farm,  peculiarly  fitted  for  that  class  of  workmen,  and  for  that 
reason  I  would  advocate  a  fair  sized  farm  with  every  alras-house. 
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jfr  Jt  depends  entirely  on  the  number  of  inmates.  A 

large'  number  requires  a  good  sized  farm.  Either  that  or  work- 
shops, because  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  keep  the  inmates 
doing  nothing. 

Mr.  Harvey.— -There  is  no  reason  why  the  farm  should  not  be 
the  best  in  the  county.  It  will  not  pay  to  have  a  farm  larger  than 
is  necessary  to  utilize  the  labor  of  the  able-bodied  portion  of  the 
inmates,  and  the  aged  and  more  infirm,  for  they  are  all  better  at 
work.  We  have  over  100  acres,  and  our  farm  had  run  down  con- 
siderable within  the  last  few  years.  This  season  we  employed  a 
farmer  at  a  cost  of  $400  a  year,  he  boarding  himself,  and  we 
utilize  the  labor  of  the  old  and  infirm,  who  are  all  better  oil  tor 
having  something  to  do.  In  this  way  the  farm  is  run  with  little 
expense  to  the  county,  and  that  is  as  large  as  any  alms-house  farm 
should  be.  ,   . .  . 

Mr.  Hultz.—We  have  205  acres,  with  plenty  of  limestone  and 
sandstone,  and  140  acres  of  bituminous  coal.  Raise  500  bushels 
of  wheat  and  2000  of  corn,  from  30  to  40  tons  of  hay,  garden  vege- 
tables, &c.  Have  a  farmer  to  carry  on  the  work,  which  is  all 
done  by  the  inmates;  we  hire  none  but  the  farmer,  who  is  not  only 
a  farmer  but  a  mechanic,  and  does  most  of  our  repairing.  I  am 
still  of  opinion,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  depends  entirely 
on  the  number  of  inmates  whether  you  should  have  a  large  or  small 
farm. 

Discussion  closed. 


0UT-D00R  RELIEF. 


On  the  subject  of  "the  proper  and  most  judicious  mode  of  dis- 
tributing out-door  relief,"  the  following  paper  was  read  by  J.  J. 
Rebman,  of  Dauphin  county: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

Every  member  of  this  Convention  who  has  given  the  subject  any- 
thought  knows,  that  in  all  ages  of  the  world  since  society  has  had  a 
being,  there  have  existed  a  certain  class  who  may  emphatically  be 
termed  "  the  poor."  Who  they  are,  the  class  to  which  they  belong 
and  the  causes  that  may  have  produced  their  poverty,  are  themes 
that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  wisest  men  of  all  nations. 
These  poor  persons,  but  for  the  charity  of  their  neighbors,  or  institu- 
tions provided  for  their  support,  would  be  almost,  if  not  entirely  des- 
titute, being  themselves  unable  to  supply  their  own  wants. 

The  proverb  that  the  poor  of  one  generation  are  the  rich  ot  another, 
or  vice  versa— may,  or  may  not  be  true,  but  one  thing  is  true  and 
seemingly  unalterably  fixed,  that  there  are  persons  who  come  into 
the  world  without  the  ability  of  body  or  mind  to  earn  their  own 
living. 
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Accidents  of  one  kind  and  another  deprive  many  of  the  use  of 
their  full  powers  physical  and  mental,  while  many  reach  an  infirm 
old  age,  without  having  taken  the  precaution  to  lay  up  means  to  help 
them  when  age  has  whitened  their  locks  and  enfeebled  their  bodies. 
The  consequences  of  intemperance,  vice  and  error  of  almost  every 
grade,  with  the  countless  temptations  that  beset  human  nature,  and 
from  which  no  one  is  entirely  free,  leave  vast  numbers  in  compara- 
tively a  helpless  state  ;  all  of  these,  with  many  other  causes  we  might 
name  being  inherent,  and  part  of  our  common  humanity,  we  may  be  as- 
suredthat  the  divine  assertion  "that  the  poor  we  shall  have  with  us  al- 
ways," will  never  cease  to  be  an  inevitable  law.  It  may  however  be 
possible,  by  judicious  and  humane  efforts,  to  keep  the  numbers  withm 
reasonable  bounds,  and  to  this  purpose,  and  with  this  end  in  view, 
every  good  citizen  should  lend  his  influence  and  aid. 
,  It  being  a  self-evident  fact,  that  one  portion  of  the  community  sub- 
sists upon  the  generosity  and  philanthropy  of  the  other,  the  question 
that  practically  comes  before  us  is,  what  is  the  best  means  to  relieve 
their  necessities  ?  One  of  the  means,  and  the  one  to  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly to  direct  my  attention  just  now,  is  "the  proper  and  most 
judicious  mode  of  distributing  outdoor  relief."  In  the  discussion 
upon  this  question,  you  will  notice  it  is  hardly  left  for  me  to  say 
wnether  outdoor  relief  is  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  poor  or  not ; 
that  is  settled  in  the  question,  and  the  only  point  I  have  to  deal  with 
is,  how  to  distribute  this  relief;  and  just  here,  in  the  beginning,  I  will 
say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  rule  that  will  be  applicable  to 
all ;  for  while  it  may  be  practicable  in  one  ustrict  it  would  not  apply 
at  all  in  another.  I  will,  therefore,  revert  more  particularly  to  a  few 
general  principles,  and  the  district  I  represent  in  particular. 

The  question  that  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  is,  who  are  these  so- 
called  outdoor  poor  f  Evidently  those  who  have  some  way  of  getting 
a  partial  subsistence  ;  supported  either  by  friends,  relatives,  charitable 
institutions,  thieving,  or  some  other  way,  and  also  those  who  may 
for  the  time  being  be  unable  to  find  employment. 

That  there  is  a  large  class  of  the  above  named,  who  are  undeserv- 
ing, and  who  look  for  and  depend  mainly  upon  outdoor  relief  for 
support,  when  once  it  is  begun  with  them,  cannot  be  denied,  and  that 
the  system  to  a  great  extent  only  encourages  them  in  indolence  and 
slothfulness,  we  are  also  fully  aware;  but  this  cannot  be  wholly 
avoided,  and  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  throw  around  the  system 
all  the  safeguards  we  can  devise. 

The  Convention  at  Altoona  unanimously  gave  expression  to  the 
following  resolutions,  which  I  cannot  do  better  than  reiterate  here  as 
my  honest  convictions,  after  giving  the  matter  careful  thought : 
•  "Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  outdoor  relief  is  one  that  requires  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  that  personal  visitation  should  be  made  in  all  cases;  that 
the  applicants  should  furnish  a  certificate  from  some  responsible  per- 
sons, stating  that  they  are  worthy  and  in  need;  and  that  when  a 
family  shall  be  dependent  on  the  Poor  District  for  their  entire  sup- 
port for  an  indefinite  period,  they  shall  be  sent  to  the  Almshouse. 

Resolved,  That  the  proper  and  most  judicious  mode  of  distributing 
outdoor  relief  is  by  means  of  personal  visitation,  in  order  that  the 
really  needy  may  be  relieved,  and  the  unworthy  refused." 

My  experience  .among  the  poor  has  convinced  me  of  this  one  fact, 
that  the  man  who  has  to  ask  for  public  relief  to  supply  his  necessities, 
or  those  of  his  family,  loses  from  that  moment  much  of  the  self-re- 
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spect  upon  which  his  manhood  and  virtue  depend  ;  the  second  time 
he  asks  with  much  less  diffidence,  and  finally  he  thinks  it  no  shame 
for  him  to  ask  relief,  as  he  argues  to  himself,  "well,  this  money  is 
raised  for  the  poor,  and  lam  one  of  them." 

I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  interested  in  dispensing  outdoor 
relief  to  impress  upon  the  relieved  the  fact,  that  where  there  is  actual 
necessity  there  is  no  disgrace  in  asking  alms,  but  just  as  soon  as  the 
necessity  ceases,  so  soon  it  becomes  a  disgrace  to  be  treated  as  a 
pauper.  j  - 

When  this  subject  was  under  discussion  at  the  first  Convention,  Dr. 
Luther  very  wisely  remarked,  it  is  an  excellent  mode  of  distributing 
relief  to  the  modest,  unpretending  poor,  who  are  overtaken  with 
sudden  misfortune  or  adversity,  the  heads  of  the  family  taken  away, 
or  a  widow  left  with  a  large  family.  The  question  must  be  looked  at 
in  a  humanitarian  and  economical  view.  If  you  refuse  relief  to  a 
destitute  family  it  involves  the  necessity  of  bringing  that  family  into 
the  Almshouse,  and  of  extending  or  building  an  additional  Poor 
House,  so  that  as  a  question  of  economy,  it  is  believed  to  be  wise  to 
extend  relief.  There  are  further  objections  to  bringing  a  family  into 
the  County  Poor  House.  You  pauperize  the  family,  break  up  family 
relationship,  and  they  sink  down  on  a  lower  plane  of  life,  which  de- 
stroys the  prospects  of  the  children.  But  that  the  system  is  subject 
to  fraud  and  deception  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  the  cities  at  least,  if 
not  in  the  rural  districts. 

In  our  county  (Dauphin)  ive  divide  outdoor  relief  into  two  kinds, 
permanent  and  temporary ;  to  the  former  we  allow  cash  orders,  averag- 
ing about  $2.50  to  each  person  per  month;  we  have  over  two 
hundred  of  this  class  on  the  list,  and  we  think  it  a  more  economical 
plan  than  to  take  them  into  the  Almshouse.  We  have  blank  forms, 
(copies  of  which  I  will  be  glad  to  send  any  person  who  may  desire 
them,)  with  printed  questions  similar  to  those  used  in  making  the 
quarterly  reports  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  only  much  more  in 
detail,  by  which  we  find  out  all  about  the  applicant;  this  form 
must  be  signed  by  six  responsible  taxpayers  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  person  applying  for  relief,  and  sworn  to  before  a  J ustice  of  the 
Peace ;  in  this  way  we  are  rarely,  if  ever  deceived,  and  should  we  be 
deceived  we  have  the  six  names  to  show  who  deceived  us.  In  granting 
temporary  outdoor  relief  we  never  give  cash,  but  orders  for  provisions, 
and  instruct  those  who  fill  the  orders  what  kind  of  provisions  to  sup- 
ply. When  an  applicant  applies  for  temporary  relief  we  fur- 
nish him  a  printed  form,  that  must  be  filled  up,  showing  his  name 
and  precise  place  of  residence ;  this  must  then  be  signed  by  three 
respectable  citizens  living  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  certifying  that 
they  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  applicant,  and  know  from 
their  personal  knowledge  that  he  is  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  we  make  it  an  invariable  rule,  so  far  as  lies  in 
our  power,  before  the  first  order  is  given,  to  make  a  personal  investi- 
gation, either  at  the  applicant's  home,  or  of  one  of  the  parties  recom- 
mending him,  to  ascertain  that  he  is  entirely  worthy. 

To  show  you  the  necessity  of  this  personal  investigation  I  will  give 
you  an  instance  that  occurred  the  day  before  I  came  to  the  Convention. 
A  woman  made  application  for  relief,  stating  that  her  husband  had 
left  her,  that  she  was  entirely  destitute,  and  had  three  children  at 
home  crying  for  bread  ;  I  gave  her  a  blank,  which  was  returned  in  a 
short  time  properly  signed,  and  apparently  all  O.  K.,  but  I  had  my 
suspicions  that  the  signers  had  more  sympathy  than  judgment,  and 
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concluded  to  call  and  see  her ;  I  found  her  statement  true,  and  more 
than  true,  for  in  addition  to  the  woman  and  three  children  I  found 
three  dogs,  two  cats,  a  parrot,  and  two  singing  birds ;  of  course  I  could 
not  help  relieving  her  immediate  necessities,  but  nothing  more  goes 
there  until  there  is  a  grand  clearing  and  cleaning  out.  I  think,_there- 
fore,  to  avoid  fraud,  deception,  and  bad  judgment,  under  no  circum- 
stances should  any  outdoor  relief  be  granted  excepting  by  a  knowl- 
edge that  the  recipient  is  worthy,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a, 
personal  investigation.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  make  all 
those  who  apply  for  temporary  outdoor  relief  understand  that  we  are 
familiar  with  their  wants  and  circumstances,  as  much  so  as  if  we  were 
among  them  and  like  them.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  of  Philadelphia, 
tells  a  good  story  on  himself  that  is  applicable  just  here.  He  says,  I 
was  preaching  one  day,  away  down  in  Tennessee,  when  an  old  Afri- 
can brother,  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  came  to  me  after  the  ser- 
mon and  said:  "Hike  to  hear  you  preach,  for  I  understand  your 
preaching."  Dr.  Allen  replied,  "  I  am  glad  of  it."  "  But  I  under- 
stand every  word  you  say."  "  I  hope  so,"  said  the  doctor,  "  for  I  try 
to  make  myself  understood."  Again  the  old  man  came  to  the  charge. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  understand  you  jes'  as  well  as  if  you  was  a  nigger." 

One  more  fact.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  Almshouse 
duties  that  is  so  infectious  as  this  temporary  outdoor  business.  Why, 
sir  it  seems  to  me  it  is  very  much  like  the  measles ;  let  one  child  at 
school  get  them,  and  the  whole  flock  are  after  the  same  disease  ;  let 
one  man  or  woman  in  a  square  get  relief,  and  the  whole  clan  will 
besiege  you  like  an  army  of  hungry  wolves. 

Mr.  Harvey. — About  one-sixth  of  our  expense  is  for  out-door 
relief.  I  endorse  every  word  of  that  paper  and  more.  I  believe 
that  whenever  a  family  applies  for  assistance,  it  is  necessary  from 
that  moment  to  watch,  for  as  he  says,  they  seem  to  think  they 
have  a  hold  on  the  public.  We  go  further  perhaps  than  that,  for 
when  a  man  leaves  his  family  we  endeavor  to  find  him  and  make 
him  give  security  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  or  put  him  to 
jail,  and  they  generally  do  not  stay  there  long,  but  manage  to  get 
the  security. 

Dr.  Luther. — There  is  a  certain  form,  to  which  he  alluded,  the 
object  of  which  I  will  explain.  The  object  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  establishing  a  Board  of  Public  Charities,  was  not 
simply  the  supervision  of  alms-houses  and  jails,  but  they  had  a 
higher  aim  in  view,  that  of  ascertaining  the  causes  of  the  increase 
of  crime  and  pauperism,  and,  if  possible  to  indicate  a  remedy,  and 
a  very  important  part  of  our  work  is  to  trace  these  effects  to  their 
causes ;  hence  we  require  a  system  of  reports,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  these  be  furnished  from  all  the  counties,  because  if 
one  or  two  is  left  out  it  destroys  the  result.  In  adopting  this  plan 
of  reports,  take  the  obj  ect  of  out-door  relief.  These  interrogatories 
are  got  up  after  a  form  adopted  in  Europe,  in  London,  England 
and  Ireland,  and  are  designed  so  as  to  be  merely  a  guide.  For 
instance  for  a  female,  one  of  the  interrogatories  is,  "have  you  had 
illegitimate  children?"    She  need  not  answer  such  question,  and 
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we  say  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  question.    In  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  intelligence  and  discretion  the  feet  would  be  known  to 
every  one  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  would 
put  down  the  answer  required  of  her  under  this  form.    We  did 
not  introduce  this  system  of  oaths ;  the  county  officers  got  them  up. 
Perhaps  the  State  laws  require  this  in  your  accounts  against  citi- 
zens of  other  districts,  which  you  are  obliged  to  verify  under  oath, 
which  is  attached  with  two  or  three  citizens  to  certify;  but  there 
are  a  number  of  questions  can  be  answered  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact.    You  know  whether  a  man  is  a  drunkard  or  not.  tie 
will  say  no,  but  you  know  it  is  not  true,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
necessary  to  depend  on  his  answer  ;  and  so  m  regard  to  his  birth. 
It  is  important  to  the  State  to  know.    We  are  merely  trustees 
and  the  State,  and  counties  and  individuals  want  to  know  what 
is  done  with  this  money,  and  to  whom  it  is  contributed,  to  know 
whether  that  certain  citizen  is  temperate  or  intemperate  virtuous 
or  the  opposite.    I  saw  in  our  office  at  Philadelphia,  the  other 
day,  at  the  bottom  of  a  report,  in  regard  to  the  item  of  intemper- 
ance "  Why  ask  this  question  over  and  over  again  ?    Don  t  every- 
body' know  that  pauperism  and  crime  are  owing  to  intemperance  / 
How  are  we  to  know  this?   "Are  they  not  all  drunkards?  Yes 
We  look  at  the  report  from  Lancaster  county,  and  find  that  »6 
out  of  100  are  drunkards  and  moderate  drinkers.    How  do  we 
know  that  intemperance  was  the  cause  of  that  crime?    Is  not  in- 
temperance the  consequence  of  crime  in  a  great  many  of  these 
-cases  ?    How  many  men  leave  their  homes  on  account  ot  domestic 
unhappiness,  and  go  out  on  the  streets  and  learn  there  to  contract 
the  habit?    How  many  from  misfortunes  m  business^ and  an 
anxiety  to  build  up  a  domestic  establishment  on  an  extensive  scale 
become  forgers,  embezzlers,  &c,  and  often  on  an  application  for 
relief  it  is  ascertained  that  a  habit  of  intemperance  is  contracted, 
and  also  on  close  investigation  that  intemperance  instead  of  being 
the  cause  is  simply  the  consequence.    So  in  regard  to  other  vices. 
They  are  the  consequences  of  other  causes.    How  important  it  is 
to  the  State  to  know  if  intemperance  is  the  cause.    She  then 
knows  how  to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  remedy.  ■  If  that  is  not  the 
cause,  but  other  vices  and  other  errors  in  social  lite  then  the 
remedy  is  in  the  other  direction.    The  directors  will  see  the  impor- 
tance of  aiding  us  in  making  these  returns.    We  find  that  the 
defective  class  are  multiplying  on  our  hands,  the  deaf  blind, 
idiotic,  &c,  and  yet  we  find  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  these 
are  to  be  traced  to  intermarriages  of  kindred.    At  least  one-fourth 
of  the  population  of  our  alms-houses  is  traced  to  this  source.  In 
regard  to  pauperism  and  crime,  we  find  they  descend  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  the  chain  in  that  respect  can  be  broken  by  careful 
early  training.    I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  if  you  find  us 
persistent  in  getting  these  returns  you  may  understand  the  reason, 
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that  we  desire  more  accuracy  in  making  them  up.  You  know 
perfectly  well,  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  knows,  in  regard  to 
these  parties,  whether  the  applicant  is  a  sober  man  or  not,  and 
whether  that  female  applicant  is  a  correct,  prudent  woman  or  not, 
and  we  must  know  it,  and  it  is  due  to  the  State  that  she  know  it  in 
order  to  provide  the  proper  remedies,  and  a  cure  and  treat- 
ment of  these  evilf.  It  is  necessary  also  to  have  quarterly  reports. 
Half  yearly  would  not  give  us  such  an  accurate  knowledge. 
Your  population  is  changing  in  numbers  and  character,  and  you 
might  have  one  place  free  from  disease  and  not  another.  Our 
object  is  simply  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  cause  of 
the  disease.  I  believe  we  can  get  at  this  without  the  oath,  and  we 
do  not  know  why  they  were  added.  People  have  knowledge  of  one 
another  in  the  district,  but  the  State  wants  to  know.  If  in  cases 
of  out-door  relief  the  cause  is  traced  to  the  drunkard  and  prosti- 
tute, the  State  has  the  right  to  know  it,  as  well  as  the  citizen  and 
tax-payer,  and  we  must  find  out  some  remedy  for  this  thing  which 
is  growing  larger  and  larger  every  year.  Therefore  let  us  be  able 
to  lay  before  the  Legislature  exactly  the  cause  so  as  to  have  the 
kind  of  legislation  calculated  to  provide  for  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Grubbs  and  others  gave  reasons  for  indefiniteness  in  their 
reports,  which  was  in  some  instances  owing  to  their  extreme 
modesty,  and  in  others  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  truth 
from  the  applicants  themselves. 

Mr.  Wells  explained  that  all  that  was  required  was  as  accurate  in- 
formation as  could  be  procured  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion. 
You  can  generally  tell  about  what  class  they  belong  to  without 
putting  the  question. 

Mr.  Trout,  of  Somerset,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
directors  to  act  at  once,  in  all  cases  of  application  for  relief,  under 
the  warrant,  but  that  the  causes  or  misfortunes,  reducing  them  to 
this  necessity  should  be  accurately  stated. 

Mr.  Dallett  still  insisted  on  the  plan  of  requiring  applicants  for 
out-door  relief  to  go  to  the  alms-house.  It  certainly  pays  in 
Chester  county. 

Mr.  Yost  said  Bucks  county  has  a  special  act  requiring  all  dis- 
tricts to  support  their  own  poor,  after  living  a  year  in  that  district. 
The  County  directors  have  only  power  to  pay  for  transient  custom, 
such  as  fall  sick  and  cannot  be  removed.  We  generally  pay 
about  $2,300  a  year  for  out-door  relief,  and  to  the  constable  for 
conveying  them  back  and  forward. 

Mr.  Grubbs — While  Mr.  Dallett's  remarks  are  good,  yet  we 
consider  it  a  matter  of  economy  to  keep  them  out  of  the  alms- 
house when  we  can  do  so  by  giving  a  family  $3  a  week  for  a  short 
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time,  which  would  cost  us  $5  to  keep  in  the  alms-house.  Better 
to  give  them  that  much  a  week  and  keep  them  out  of  the  alms- 
house. 


REVISION  OF  THE  POOR  LAWS. 

In  regard  to  the  Revision  of  the  Poor  Laws  of  the  State,  a 
resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Rebman,  which,  after  some 
discussion  and  amendments,  was  adopted  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  be  requested  to 
take  such  measures  as  it  may  deem  expedient  to  procure  from  the 
Legislature  a  compilation  of  the  general  and  special  Poor  Laws 

of  the  State.  , 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Convention  personally 
mention  the  subject  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  from  their 
respective  districts,  and  urge  upon  them  its  importance. 
The  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  adopted : 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  tendered  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  Stevens  House,  for  the  use  of  his  elegant  parlors, 
for  holding  the  Sessions  of  the  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  tendered  the 
reporters  of  the  daily  papers  for  their  extended  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention. 


MORAL  TRAINING. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Moral  Training  of  the  inmates  of  our 
Alms-houses,  the  following  paper  from  Rev.  Dr.  Collier,  of  Alle- 
gheny county,  was  presented  by  Mr.  McGonnigle,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  : 

R  D.  McGonnigle,  Esq.— Dear  Sir:  Some  time  since  you  expressed  a 
desire  that  I  should  furnish  you  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
moral  training  of  Poor  House  inmates.  I  comply  with  your  request 
the  more  cheerfully  because  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  their  behaii. 
Allow  me  to  say  that,  in  reading  several  reports  of  conventions  as- 
sembled, ostensibly  to  consider  the  best  methods  of  conducting  Alms- 
houses, I  have  been  greatly  surprised  that  nothing  has  been  said  m 
respect  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  unfortunate  inmates.  Iwery 
phase  of  their  physical  condition  has  been  ably  discussed,  as  well  as 
the  most  economical  plan  of  conducting  such  institutions.  It  is  con- 
ceded these  are  important  considerations;  indeed  indispensable  to 
the  existence  and  perpetuity  of  homes  for  the  destitute.  But  is  it  not 
of  equal  importance  that  the  moral  interests  of  those  committed  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  should  receive  as  much 
attention!  It  is  well  known,  in  many  cases,  the  poverty  and  disa- 
bility of  our  wards  have  been  brought  on  them  through  idleness,  in- 
temperance and  vicious  habits.  This  is  true  of  both  males  and  females. 
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These  bring  with  them  their  bad  tempers  and  evil  tendencies.  The 
fact  that  they  are  dependent  upon  our  charity  for  bread  and  shelter 
does  not  change  their  evil  principles,  and  it  is  mournful  to  know  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  inmates  are  of  this  class.  The  dictates  of 
humanity  will  not  allow  us  to  refuse  admittance  even  to  the  most 
degraded,  though  we  may  dread  the  influence  of  the  pernicious 
example  of  such  upon  the  children,  who  are  necessarily  taken  into 
our  Almshouses.  In  view  of  these  facts,  does  not  Christianity  suggest 
that  systematic  and  vigorous  efforts  be  made  to  reform  the  bad  as  well 
as  to  feed  them.  But  to  be  practical,  to  accomplish  the  end  here  pro- 
posed, there  should  be  provided  a  library,  consisting  of  such  works  as 
will  lead  the  readers  to  reflection  upon  the  necessity  and  blessedness 
of  a  higher  life.    Many  of  our  inmates  are  fond  of  reading.  This 

fives  us  an  opportunity  to  reach  tbeir  moral  sense.  Let  suitable  tracts 
e  regularly  distributed,  and  juvenile  moral  literature  be  furnished 
for  the  instruction  of  the  children.  There  should  be  religious  services 
held  every  Sabbath  by  clergy  or  laity.  As  the  inmates  constitute,  in 
fact  and  in  form,  a  family,  there  should  be  a  small  portion  of  the  morn- 
ing devoted  to  family  worship.  There  should*  also  be  held,  for  the 
epecial  instruction  of  children,  a  Sunday  school.  In  the  providence 
of  God  the  morals  of  the  inmates  are  committed  to  our  care  no  less 
than  their  temporal  necessities.  To  this  view  the  attention  of  direc- 
tors is  solicited.  All  institutions  of  the  State,  whether  penal  or 
charitable,  should  be  reformatory  in  their  tendency,  or  they  fail  to 
accomplish  the  greater  work  of  Christianity.  In  the  appointment  of 
officers  for  the  several  departments  of  Almshouses  none  but  the  good 
and  true  should  be  selected.  It  is  fearful  to  think  of  an  immoral  man 
or  woman  plated  in  authority,  either  as  principal  or  subordinate,  in 
an  institution  where  so  many  unfortunates  are  to  be  cared  for.  Upright 
deportment  of  those  having  charge  will,  as  a  rule,  exert  a  salutary  in- 
fluence in  correcting  bad  habits.  We  must  not  be  deterred  in  our 
work  of  reforming  those  committed  to  our  care  by  the  cry  of  sectari- 
anism. It  is  not  sectarian  to  persuade  men  to  *  cease  to  do  evil  and 
learn  to  do  well."  It  is  not  sectarian  to  teach  men  to  love  God  and 
keep  His  commandments.  It  is  not  sectarian  to  sooth  the  sorrows  of 
the  infirm,  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  dying  by  offering  them  the  con- 
eolations  of  the  christian  religion.  While  we  give  them  the  bread 
that  perishes  let  us  instruct  them  how  and  where  they  may  obtain  the 
bread  that  endureth  unto  everlasting  life.  While  we  clothe  them  with 
garments  which  wax  old,  let  us  teach  them  where  and  how  they  may 
secure  imperishable  robes  of  righteousness.  While  we  give  them 
shelter  let  us  direct  their  attention  to  the  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.  All  this  is  sterling  Christianity.  This  would 
be  an  imitation  of  the  Great  Teacher  and  the  world's  Redeemer,  who 
went  about  doing  good  to  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  men. 


FOREIGN  MATTERS. 

The  subject  of  establishing  a  uniform  charge  for  the  services 
of  the  different  counties  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  arising  from 
taking  care  of  what  is  known  as  "  foreign  paupers,"  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dallett,  of  Chester  county,  who  proposed  a  uniform  rate 
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of  $3  per  week  for  boarding,  and  40  cents  for  clothing  for  all  such 
cases. 

This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Harvey  and  others,  and  after  some 
discussion  on  the  subject  it  was  agreed  that  this  matter  be  left  to 
a  committee  of  three,  to  consult  with  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and 
fix  on  a  rate  to  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Dallett,  E.  Yost  and  H.  H.  Rohrer,  were 
appointed  said  committee. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  offered  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  B.  F. 
Cox,  H.  H.  Eohrer  and  John  Broch,  for  kind  treatment  and 
favors  received  in  affording  the  Convention  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  Lancaster  County  Alms-house,  Hospital^  and  Insane 
Department,  accompanied  with  some  very  complimentary _  re- 
marks on  the  very  excellent  condition  of  affairs  at  this  institution, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  the  comfortable  and  happy 
condition  of  the  inmates. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Lock 
Haven.Clinton  county,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  November,  1877. 

B.  F.  COX,  President. 

E.  D.  McGonnigle,  ^ 

F.  J.Scott,  I  Secretaries. 
A.  R.  Moore,  1 

Wm.  Kreamer,  J 
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THIRD  CONVENTION 


OF  THE 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR 

AND 

BOARD  Or  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 


MORNING  SESSION— FIRST  DAY. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  October  16th.  1877. 
The  Convention  assembled  in  the  Court  House,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.    G.  L.  Brawn,  Esq.,  of  PittsDurg,  was  chosen  as  tempo- 
rary Chairman,  and  P.  H.  Henry,  of  Erie,  as  Secretary. 

DELEGATES. 

The  roll  being  called  by  counties,  the  following  delegates 
answered  to  their  names,  and  presented  their  credentials. 

Allegheny  County— Home  District.— -D.  C.  Hultz,  J.  W.  Bell. 
Allegheny  City.— R.  D.  McGonnigle,  T.  F.  Grubbs,  H.  H.  Philips.. 
Adams  Co.— H.  A.  Picking,  Jos.  Galbach,  John  Eichley. 
Blair  Co.— Wm.  Shenafelt,  Edward  Bell,  Jos.  W.  Riddle. 
Bucks  Co.— Edward  Yost,  John  R.  Varnes,  Joseph  Nicholas,  Franklin 
Hoglan. 

Butler  Co.— A.  Cuthbert,  G.  Etzel. 
Cambria  Co. — I.  Lilly. 
Centre  Co. — Daniel  McGinley. 

Chester  Co.— W.  H.  Dallet,  Bennet  S.  Walton,  Hayes  Conner. 

Clinton  Co. — Thomas  S.  Lingle. 

Crawford  Co.— E.  O.  David,  G.  W.  Congdon. 

Dauphin  Co.— J.  A.  Fisler,  D.  A.  Good,  J.  J.  Rebman. 

Delaware  Co. — C.  Harvey. 

Erie  Co.— J.  G.  Kincade,  S.  Washburne,  Geo.  W.  Griffin,  P.  H.  Henry. 
Franklin  Co.— W.  Bossart,  B.  F.  Funk. 
Lawrence  Co. — D.  R.  Daniels. 

Lancaster  Co.— B.  F.  Cox,  Conrad  Gast,  H.  H.  Rohrer. 
Luzerne,  Centre  P.  D.— J.  E.  Patterson,  S.  B.  Vaughn,  O.  B.  Mac- 
Knight. 

Montgomery  Co. — Henry  D.  Wile,  Geo.  D  Fronefield. 
Providence  P.  D.,  Scranton. — Levi  Pughe. 

Pittsburg.— J,  T.  Kincade,  G.  L.  Brawn,  R.  E.  Mercer,  Hon.  J.  M.  Shaefer. 
Washington  Co.— E.  G.  Cundell,  B.  A.  Bartleson. 
Westmoreland  Co. — John  R.  Young. 

York  Co.— John  S.  Keech,  John  B.  Sayers,  Matthias  Reigart. 
Board  of  Public  Charities.— Dr.  D.  Luther. 

After  a  recess  of  one  hour  the  Convention  again  met,  and,  on 
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motion,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  on  Permanent  Organi- 
zation, as  follows:  J.  J.  Rebman,  Dauphin;  W.  H.  Dallet,  Ches- 
ter ;  T.  F.  Grubbs,  Allegheny  ;  E.  Yost,  Bucks ;  J.  F.  Kincade, 
Pittsburg. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Letchworth,  Vice  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Charities  of  New  York,  being  present,  was,  on  motion, 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  exercises. 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  reported  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President. — G.  L.  Brawn,  Pittsburg. 

Vice  Presidents. — C.  Harvey,  Delaware  county ;  T.  S.  Lingle, 
Clinton  county;  J.  R.  Baines,  Bucks  county. 

Secretaries. — R.  D.  McGonnigle,  Allegheny ;  B.  S.  Walton, 
Chester. 

Treasurer. — E.  Yost,  Bucks. 

Report  adopted. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


The  Executive  Committee  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Convention  the  following  programme  of  exercises,  prepared 
for  the  occasion : 

First. — "The  best  system  of  management  of  Almshouses."  A  paper  on 
this  subject  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Diller  Luther,  general  agent  Board  of  Public 
Charities.    To  be  followed  by  debate. 

Second. — "  How  can  we  secure  a  revision  and  codification  of  the  Poor 
Laws?"  A  paper  will  be  read  by  R.  D.  McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny,  and  the 
members  of  the  Convention  are  requested  to  present  such  amendments  and 
changes  (in  writing)  as  they  think  are  needed,  with  any  plan  they  can  suggest 
to  have  the  work  done. 

Third. — "What  changes  are  necessary  in  our  tramp  or  vagrant  law  to  make 
it  more  effective?"  Ten  minute  addresses  will  be  heard  on  this  subject  from 
the  counties  represented,  giving  an  account  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in 
their  districts,  its  effect,  etc.,  with  any  amendments  (in  writing)  that  will  make 
the  law  more  speedy  or  effective  in  its  working. 

Fourth. — "  The  burial  of  the  dead  in  our  Almshouses,  and  care  of  the  bury- 
ing grounds."  Papers  will  be  read  on  this  subject  by  Messrs.  C.  Harvey, 
Esq.,  of  Delaware  county,  and  G.  W.  Griffin,  Esq.,  of  Erie  county.  To  be 
followed  by  debate. 

Fifth. — "Schools  in  our  Almshouses,  and  the  care  of  our  dependent  chil- 
dren." Papers  on  this  subject  will  be  read  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Stauffer,  Esq.,  of 
Franklin  county,  and  J.  J.  Rebman,  Esq.,  of  Dauphin  county.  To  be  followed 
by  debate. 

Sixth. — "  Should  a  uniform  dress  be  adopted  for  the  inmates  of  Alms- 
bouses  ?"  Papers  on  this  subject  will  be  read  by  Messrs.  H.  Conner,  Esq.,  of 
Chester  county,  and  G.  D.  Fronefield,  Esq.,  of  Montgomery  county.  To  be 
followed  by  debate. 

Seventh. — "  What  system  of  punishment  is  best  for  the  inmates  of  Alms- 
houses for  violating  rules  and  orders,"  etc?  Papers  on  this  subject  will  be 
read  by  D.  C.  Hultz,  Esq.,  of  Allegheny  county,  and  J.  S.  Keech,  Esq.,  of 
York  county.    To  be  followed  by  debate. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Kerlin,  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for 
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Feeble-Minded  Children,  will  present  a  paper  on  the  management  of  that  in- 
stitution, which  promises  to  be  very  interesting.  A  number  of  other  papers  it 
is  expected,  will  be  read  at  the  Convention,  on  various  matters  of  interest,  and 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  all  the  delegates  will  come  pre- 
pared to  express  themselves  on  the  topics  above  mentioned,  together  with  any 
other  questions  on  matters  of  interest  that  will  be  brought  before  the  Conven- 
tion. Any  delegate,  who  may  wish  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  any  subject  that 
would  be  of  interest,  is  cordially  invited  to  do  so. 

On  the  subject  of  neglected  and  destitute  children,  Dr.  Luther, 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  explained  that  a  bill  for  special 
legislation  on  the  subject  had  been  reported  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  but  not  being  a  joint  resolution  it  was  of 
no  binding  force,  after  which  there  had  not  been  sufficient  time 
to  prepare  a  bill;  that  Mr.  Wickersham,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  had  been  giving  it  his  attention,  but  had  not  settled  down 
on  any  views  from  which  he  could  draw  up  a  bill  not  in  conflict 
with  the  existing  school  laws,  but  that  they  had  now,  he  thought, 
settled  on  a  plan  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Legislature,  and 
the  bill  would  be  presented  at  the  next  session. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and  accepted,  as  follows  : 

H.  H.  Rohrer,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  Convention  of  Poor 

Directors. 
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FOREIGN  PAUPERS. 


Mr.  Dallet  from  the  committee  on  a  uniform  rate  of  boarding 
for  foreign  paupers,  reported  progress,  and  asked  to  be  continued, 
with  the  permission  of  publishing  their  report  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention. 

Report  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Grubbs,  a  committee  of  five,  to  whom  all 
resolutions  shall  be  referred  without  debate,  was  appointed,  as 
follows:  T.  F.  Grubbs,  Dr.  D.  Luther,  J.  Amos  Fisler,  Geo.  W. 
Griffith  and  John  R.  Young. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rebman,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  prepare  an  amendment  to  the  tramp  act,  and  to  whom  all 
amendments  on  this  subject  be  referred,  as  follows  :  J.  J.  Rebman, 
R.  D.  McGonnigle,  R.  H.  Henry,  G.  W.  Congdon  and  W.  H. 
Dallet. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at       P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

TOPIC  FIRST. 

BEST  SYSTEM  OF  MANAGEMENT  OF  ALMSHOUSES. 


An  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Dr.  Luther,  • 
general  agent  Board  of  Public  Charities,  which  was  received  and 
requested  for  publication  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

The  paper  very  fully  set  forth  the  general  system  of  management  pursued  in 
County  Almshouses,  and  the  improvement  which  has  been  effected  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  them.  The  remedies  best  calculated  to  correct  some  of 
the  remaining  errors,  and  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  taxation  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  were  very  fully  considered,  and  valuable  suggestions  made  in 
regard  to  certain  changes  or  restrictions  in  granting  admission  to  applicants  to 
these  County  Homes.  The  extent  to  which  children  and  able-bodied  persons 
become  permanent  occupants,  was  treated  and  spoken  of  as  a  special  wrong, 
demanding  a  prompt  and  effective  rem  edy  ;  and  the  careless  and  imperfect 
manner  in  which  large  amounts  for  out-door  relief  was  dispensed  was  fully 
presented  and  appropriate  remedies  suggested.  The  imperfect  manner  in  which 
the  law  of  1875,  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy,  was  enforced,  was  pointed 
out,  and  some  valuable  amendments  suggested  in  order  to  check  this  growing 
evil. 

The  paper  closed  with  the  following  recommendations  : 
1st.  That  the  law  of  1875,  for  the  prevention  of  vagrancy,  be  so  amended 
as  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  Workhouses,  either  in  districts  or  in  con- 
nection with  county  jails,  in  order  that  vagrants,  tramps,  and  those  guilty  of 
petty  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  who  under  our  present  law  and  usages  are  a 
burden  and  expense,  whether  in  or  out  of  our  Almshouses  and  jails,  may  b» 
made  wholly  or  in  part,  by  their  own  labor,  self-supporting. 

2nd.  In  order  to  prevent  the  evils  arising  from  the  association  of  dependent 
children  with  adult  paupers,  we  advise  that  they  shall  be  provided  for,  after  a 
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suitable  age,  in  Orphan  Homes  or  Asylums,  now  in  operation,  or  in  others  to 
be  estabhfhedfor  the  purpose,  and  which  are  to  be  supported  by  private 
Sencfes  with  aid,  encouragement  and  co-operation  from  city  and  county  au- 
thori S  and  from  the  State,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  he  Super 
ntendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Board  of  Public  Chanties.  The 
object  o  these  schools  is  to  consist  in  training  children  mentally  and  morally 
for  good  citizenship,  where  lessons  of  learning  and  industry  will  be  imparted 
to  fit  them  for  becoming  producers  instead  of  mere  consumers,  and  to  make 
!hem  honest,  law-abiding "citizens  instead  of  pests  to  society  It  will  be  an 
effort  in  the  way  of  prevention  instead  of  cure;  an  attempt  to  dry  up  some  of 
the  sources  of  the  stream  of  pauperism  and  crime. 

Jd  As  no  out  door  relief  should  be  given  without  careful  investigation  into 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  applicant  we  recommend  as  a  general 
rule  that  it  be  granted  onlv  when  sanctioned  by  the  Superintendent  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors.  It  is  believed  that  large  numbers  of  persons 
Sally  Idle  and  improvident,  have  been  trained  and  educated  for  the  poor 
house  by  out-door  relief,  carelessly  and  prodigally  administered 

4th  We  recommend  more  care  in  classifying  the  inmates  The  examina- 
tion of  State  Boards  shows  that  pauperism  has  been  increased  by  defective  sys- 
tems of  management.  The  old  and  the  young,  the  chronic  cases  of  pauper- 
i  m  and  those  whom  temporary  sickness  and  disability  ^ve  brought  in  h ave 
been  herded  together,  and  the  tendency  is  to  bring  down  all  to  the  level  of  the 

l0«LWe  recommend  the  employment  of  more  medical  care  and  attention 
Under  the  insufficient  remuneration  almost  universally  paid,  recent  attacks  ot 
disease  only  receive  the  benefit  of  any  considerable  treatment  For  want  ot 
timely  aid  much  suffering  is  often  endured,  and  for  long  periods  neglected  in- 
sanity and  neglected  wounds  and  diseases  have  tended  greatly  to  increase  the 
list  ofpaupersg.    With  many,  chronic  disease  and  pauperism  are  mseparable^ 

6th  We  recommend  the  organization  of  a  uniform  system  of  labor— a  system 
which  requires  the  employment  of  every  person  outs.de  the  Hospital,  in  some 
kind  of  useful,  if  not  profitable  work.  Many  idle  and  shiftless  vagabonds  drift 
into  the  poor  houses,  especially  during  the  winter  months,  attracted  by  the  life 
of  listless  idleness  which  so  generally  prevails.  Employment,  in  th house 
and  garden,  or  on  the  farm  or  roads,  may  always  be  provided  The  absence 
■of  employment  in  poor  houses  tends  to  make  those  who  are  temporarily  de- 
pendent "  chronic  and  incurable  paupers."  , 

7th  We  recommend  the  observance  of  more  care,  and  a  more  rigid  exami- 
nation by  Directors  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  granting  permits  °f  amission 
in  order  to  guard  these  institutions  from  being  occupied  so  laigely  by  those 
who  are  able-bodied  and  able  to  provide  for  their  own  support. 

DISCUSSION. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Grubbs,  of  Allegheny, 
said,  in  our  institution  (the  City  Home,)  we  require  every  inmate 
to  work,  except  those  who  are  excused  by  the  physician.  We 
have  a  stone  quarry,  coffin  shop,  shoemaker  and  carpenter  shop, 
and  broom  factory— make  everything  we  use  ;  build  roads,  saw 
wood,  break  stone,  and  keep  8o  per  cent,  of  the  people  at  work 
all  the  time.  Labor  is  the  true  cure  for  pauperism  with  the  able- 
bodied  class.  There  is  a  class  that  will  not  stay  if  they  have  to 
work.  The  inmates  from  the  cities  are  different  from  the  country 
class.  We  have  there  good  mechanics,  from  shoemakers  to  civil 
engineers,  and  the  idea  is  to  find  some  employment  to  suit  each 
man.  We  have  regular  hours  for  quitting  and  going  to  work. 
Have  a  room  for  all  clothing  or  trunks  brought  there,  and  the  in- 
mates are  not  allowed  to  have  them  while  there.  This  is  one  ot 
the  best  things  for  keeping  the  rooms  in  order  that  ever  we  tried. 
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We  use  i, 800  barrels  of  water  every  day,  pumped  from  the  river, 
and  have  a  gang  of  six  men  to  scrub  every  day. 

Mr.  Brawn,  Pittsburg,  pursued  about  the  same  routine  of 
management ;  get  more  work  done  by  not  working  the  men  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  ;  work  them  from  5  to  9  in  the  summer  time. 
Have  358  inmates  ;  70  children,  which  is  a  great  source  of  annoy- 
ance ;  cannot  keep  them  separated  from  the  older  inmates.  Can- 
not get  places  for  them  outside,  and  even  when  taken  away  the 
tendency  is  to  come  right  back  again. 

Mr.  Bell,  of  Blair  county,  said  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties 
is  with  the  children  in  our  Almshouse. 

Mr.  Yost,  of  Bucks.  We  work  all  the  able-bodied;  have  trouble 
in  keeping  the  sexes  separated.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  keep 
children  from  becoming  paupers.  The  only  way  is  to  separate 
them  entirely  from  the  adults.  There  is  not  enough  care  be- 
stowed on  the  insane,  sick  and  feeble.  No  able-bodied  man  ought 
to  be  considered  a  pauper.  He  should  be  taught  that  pauperism 
is  a  disgrace.  To  indulge  them  is  to  increase  pauperism.  The 
children  should  be  educated  and  kept  away  from  the  grown  people. 

Mr.  Dallett,  of  Chester.  Make  it  a  special  object  to  separate 
the  children  from  the  grown  paupers,  and  keep  them  under  the 
charge  of  a  teacher.  We  find  places  for  the  children  without 
much  difficulty  amongst  the  farmers  of  the  county.  Have  em- 
ployment for  our  able-bodied  male  inmates  on  the  neighboring 
farms,  by  contract,  a  part  of  the  year,  and  also  work  them  in  our 
quarries  during  the  winter  time.  Have  365  acres  of  land,  and 
employ  them  sometimes  in  clearing  off  rough  land,  cultivating 
corn,  &c. 

Mr.  Rebman,  of  Dauphin.  One  point  we  should  not  overlook 
in  the  management  of  Almshouses,  is  to  make  the  patients  feel 
that  they  should  be  earning  their  own  living,  if  able  to  do  any 
kind  of  work.  This  would  elevate  them  in  their  own  estimation, 
and  make  them  feel  that  they  are  not  entirely  dependent.  Every 
almshouse  would  save  money  by  taking  their  own  chronic  insane 
and  caring  for  them. 

Mr.  David,  of  Crawford.  Have  a  population  of  75,000,  and 
only  eighty-five  in  the  poor  house  at  present,  with  between  twenty 
and  thirty  insane.  Have  a  farm  of  215  acres.  Manage  toget 
the  farm  work  all  done  with  one  hired  man,  all  the  work  with  this 
exception  being  done  by  the  inmates.  When  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  send  paupers  there  and  I  think  they  should  not  be  there,  I 
tell  them  to  go,  and  so  far  have  been  sustained  by  the  Directors. 
We  thus  manage  to  keep  our  number  to  what  it  should  be.  We 
get  homes  for  the  children  without  difficulty  ;  have  constant  de- 
mands for  them. 

Dr.  Luther.  This  is  an  important  statement.  We  have  a 
population  of  125,000  and  have  over  500  in  the  Almshouse. 
Schuylkill  has  over  600.  What  causes  this  difference  ?  He  has 
already  given  us  one  reason,  in  not  receiving  those  sent  there  by 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  without  examination.  Then  their  method 
of  finding  places  for  the  children  by  adoption  or  indenturing, 
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which  cannot  always  be  accomplished  in  other  counties.  Does 
this  account  for  this  small  ratio?  What  kind  of  a  county  have 
you?  Agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  mining?  Ihese  are  all 
interesting  questions. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  How  do  you  get  the  work  done  it  you  dis- 
charge all  the  able-bodied  men  ? 

Mr  David  We  have  a  number  of  insane  men  ;  some  ot  them 
have  been  to  Dixmont  and  sent  back..  By  our  treatment  they 
have  become  almost  rational,  and  we  get  the  work  largely  done 
bv  them  :  then  there  are  others  can  do  a  little,  and  although 
there  are  very  few  really  able-bodied  men  on  the  place,  we  have 
the  farm  under  good  cultivation,  make  the  roads  by  pauper  labor 
do  a  great  deal  of  ditching,  cut  our  firewood,  have  two  coal  and 
one  wood  furnace ;  get  the  wood  cut  on  the  place,  and  by  a  little 
flattery  all  are  induced  to  take  part  in  the  work.  The  worthy  ones 
we  keep,  and  the  unworthy  we  send  away.  The  able-Dodied  men, 
mechanics,  &c,  spoken  of,  should  be  discharged  as  the  great 
labor  agitation  seems  to  demand  that  this  kind  of  labor  should  be 
given  to  the  people  outside,  now  demanding  work. 

Mr  Congdon,  Crawford,  said  we  have  heard  but  one  side 
from  Crawford,  and  that  the  best  one  by  far.  The  out-door  re- 
lief is  an  enigma  hard  to  solve,  and  accounts  largely  for  the  small 
number  in  the  Poor  House.  They  come  to  us  and  insist  on 
having  paid  their  poor  tax  and  having  a  right  to  relief,  and  the 
whole  neighborhood  will  turn  in  with  them  and  back  them  up.  _ 

Mr.  Dallet,  of  Chester.  We  give  no  out-door  relief,  except  in 
cases  where  they  cannot  be  removed  to  the  Almshouse. 

Mr.  Schaefer,  of  Pittsburg.  We  have  in  our  county  a  manu- 
facturing district,  and  the  laboring  classes  are  ground  down  so  as 
not  to  realize  enough  to  keep  their  families  together  and  make  a 
living,  and  the  consequence  is  when  the  factories  shut  up  on 
Saturday,  by  Monday  they  are  calling  for  relief  from  the  Board. 
They  have  not  enough  to  keep  them  alive.  The  wealthy  are 
making  paupers  out  of  them. 

Mr  Lilly,  of  Cambria.  Do  all  our  work  with  the  inmates,  no 
matter  whether  able-bodied  Or  not.    If  I  think  they  should  not 
have  been  sent  there  I  take  the  responsibility  of  discharging  them, 
and  have  been  sustained  by  the  Directors.    We  compel  every  one 
to  work  that  is  able  to  do  anything.    When  any  one  refuses  to 
work  we  lock  him  up  in  a  cell.    We  have  in  this  way  cured  two 
partially  insane,  compelled  them  to  work  and  they  got  well.  Our 
insane  are  the  best  workmen  we  have.    We  have  twenty-three  ot 
them,  and  they  are  kept  in  a  separate  apartment ;  have  nine  at 
Dixmont.  , 
Mr.  Fisler,  of  Dauphin.  Dauphin  county  has  a  farm  connected 
with  its  Almshouse  containing  184  acres,  a  grist  and  flouring  mill, 
which  yields  a  revenue  of  $1,000.    We  hire  two  farm  hands, 
whose  aggregate  wages  is  $420  ;  the  balance  of  labor  is  performed 
by  the  inmates  of  the  house.    The  receipts  from  all  sources  (mill 
rent  included)  amount  to  about  $2,000;  that,  together  with  a 
requisition  of  $40,000  upon  the  County  Commissioners,  u  ex- 
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hausted  in  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  the  Almshouse,  the 
insane,  which  are  maintained  at  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at 
Harrisburg,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $3,000,  and  in  permanent 
and  temporary  out-door  relief.  Permanent  out-door  relief  is  only- 
granted  upon  application  by  the  party  who  prays  for  relief  at  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Temporary  out- 
door relief,  consisting  of  provisions,  clothing,  &c,  is  dispensed 
by  the  agent  of  the  Board,  who  is  clothed  with  authority  from  the 
Board  to  dispense  this  kind  of  relief  upon  satisfactory  proof  fur- 
nished to  the  agent  that  the  party  or  parties  applying  are  in  want. 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  Delaware.  Have  a  farm  of  100  acres,  all  well 
cultivated.  With  the  exception  of  the  farmer,  one  hundred  dol- 
lars will  more  than  cover  all  the  wages  we  pay  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  farm  and  the  in-door  work.  We  keep  no  able-bodied  there. 
Fifteen  acres  in  corn,  all  cultivated  by  the  inmates,  some  of  them 
seventy  years  of  age.  We  simply  ask  them  to  work,  and  treat 
them  better  when  they  do  work.  The  children  seem  to  increase 
on  our  hands.  The  farmers  do  not  wish  to  take  them.  They 
must  be  separated  from  the  older  people  if  we  want  to  get  rid  of 
pauperism. 

Mr.  Griffin,  of  Erie.  We  have  100  acres  of  land,  and  raise 
our  wheat  and  corn,  and  have  four  acres  of  garden  ;  work  all 
done  by  inmates,  except  one  hired  man,  who  scarcely  does  any 
work  on  the  farm,  except  during  harvest;  have  230  inmates,  some 
old,  palsied  and  entirely  helpless  ;  have  some  trouble  to  keep  some 
of  the  inmates  from  getting  away  and  going  to  the  city  and  get- 
ting drunk.  We  have  one  insane  man  who  is  one  of  the  best 
nurses  I  ever  saw;  never  too  tired  or  sleepy  to  wait  on  a  sick  man. 
We  have  some  that  do  not  seem  to  be  anxious  to  get  well,  but  are 
useful  in  their  way,  and  seem  to  be  filling  up  a  want  in  the  house. 
We  have  no  matrons  and  no  hired  help  to  take  care  of  the  help- 
less ;  all  is  done  by  the  inmates.  Have  twenty-two  insane  women 
in  charge  of  a  hired  matron,  and  twenty  insane  men,  with  one 
hired  man  to  take  charge  of  them.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in 
finding  work  for  them  in  winter  time,  when  we  have  the  greatest 
number  on  hand.  Our  out-door  relief  amounts  to  between  $28,- 
000  and  $32,000.  It  costs  about  $30,000  to  maintain  our  234 
inmates. 

Dr.  Luther.  The  intention  of  labor  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dependent  person  himself.  As  we  have  about  30,000  of  a  depen- 
dent class  in  the  State  to  be  supported,  it  becomes  a  question  of 
some  importance  as  to  how  we  shall  make  them  self-supporting  as 
far  as  possible.  The  blind  have  been  made  to  a  large  extent  self- 
supporting,  and  the  deaf,  under  a  similar  system.  Now,  as  to  the 
insane  ;  he  is  not  a  sick  man  ;  his  bodily  condition  is  better  than 
most  of  the  paupers;  the  mental  disturbance  does  not  interfere 
with  the  performance  of  labor  ;  and  in  the  chronic  cases  they 
may  be  advantageously  employed  on  the  farm,  garden,  or  in  the 
house,  but  they  must  be  under  the  direction  of  some  one,  and 
cannot  be  compelled  to  work.  Our  out-door  relief  is  enormous 
and  demands  some  system  more  exact  than  that  pursued  in  most 
cases. 
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Mr  Yost,  of  Bucks,  explained  that  in  his  county  no  out-door 
relief  was  given,  except  in  cases  of  actual  necessity  ;  and  every 
township  or  borough  is  compelled  to  take  care  of  its  own  poor,  as 
long  as  they  are  not  sent  to  the  Almshouse  Not  more  than  $500 
hastoeen  paid  in  the  county  this  year  for  out-door  relief. 

Mr  Bossart,  of  Franklin.  Have  a  farm  ot  280  acres;  150 
acres  cultivated ;  work  all  done  by  the  inmates,  except  one  hired 
man  -  have  130  inmates;  raised  3,000  bushels  of  corn,  600  ot 
oats,  and  1,000  to  1,300  of  wheat.  Have  187  out-door  paupers, 
costing  about  $4,000  a  year.  .  •  , 

Mr  MacKnight,  of  Luzerne.  County  divided  into  districts. 
Population  75,000;  90  inmates  in  the  two  Almshouses;  almost 
entirely  foreigners ;  are  overrun  with  applications  for  out-door 
relief;  nine-tenths  of  those  claiming  it  will  not  go  to  the  poor 
house  The  children  we  bind  out  or  have  admitted  to  the  Home 
for  Friendless  Children.  We  propose  building  a  house  for  our 
insane  and  keeping  them  ourselves.  The  officers  are  appointed 
by  the  court,  and  each  townshio  has  a  director  for  five  years.  We 
regard  the  issuing  of  orders  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  as  an 
evil  which  demands  some  remedy. 

Mr  Gast,  of  Lancaster.  We  have  the  Children  s  Home  close  to 
the  Almshouse,  and  the  children  at  the  age  of  four  are  removed 
there,  kept  and  educated  till  ten,  and  then  bound  out.  We  have 
an  insane  department,  and  require  all  the  insane  to  work  that  are 
able.  Many  of  them  have  been  benefited  by  this  system  01  labor, 
and  we  have  discharged  three  or  four  within  the  last  eight  months. 
Have  185  cases  of  out-door  relief,  which  cost  us  last  year  $3,300. 
Directors  talk  of  abolishing  the  system.  We  numbered  last  year 
420  inmates  ;  cost  about  $2.14  a  week,  each.  We  pay  our  farmer 
$25  per  month,  and  all  the  other  work  is  done  by  the  inmates. 
Have  a  stone  quarry,  and  find  employment  for  them  both  summer 
and  winter. 

Dr.  Luther  stated,  in  regard  to  Lycoming  county,  that  they 
had  a  Poor  House  for  the  city  of  Williamsport  alone,  with  a 
capacity  of  receiving  about  25  ;  13  there  at  present.  The  out- 
door relief  this  year  will  amount  to  about  $25,000. 

Mr.  Wile,  of  Montgomery.  Plave  290  acres  of  land  ;  hire  one 
farmer,  and  do  all  the  other  work  with  the  inmates,  except  making 
post  fence  ;  made  last  year  338  pannels  of  stone  fence.  Raised 
1,500  dozen  of  wheat,  307  of  rye,  and  1,000  of  oats,  and  cultivated 
30  acres  of  corn. 

Mr.  Cundel,  of  Washington.  Have  190  inmates.  Ad  work 
that  are  able.  .  Have  Sabbath -school  and  religious  services  every 
Sabbath. 

Mr.  Young,  of  Westmoreland.  Have  a  farm  of  125  acres;  240 
inmates,  about  eight  per  cent,  are  old,  and  about  five  or  six  insane 
or  partially  so  ;  do  all  the  work  with  the  inmates  except  one  hired 
man  on  the  farm.  Have  raised  this  year  230  bushels  of  wheat, 
about  the  same  of  oats  ;  1,200  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  100  tons 
of  hay.  Have  about  ten  children  there  now,  four  or  five  of  them 
idiots.    Housework  all  done  by  the  inmates. 
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Mr.  Keech,  of  York.  Our  work  is  managed  similar  to  the 
others.  Have  no  difficulty  in  getting  places  for  the  children, 
and  have  none  on  hand  except  those  that  are  insane  or  unable  to 
perform  labor. 

TOPIC  FIFTH. 

'  On  the  subject  of  "  Schools  in  our  Almshouses,  and  the  care  of 
our  dependent  children,"  Mr.  Letchworth,  of  New  York,  read 
the  following  paper,  which  was  received  with  a  vote  of  thanks  on 
the  part  of  the  Convention,  and  ordered  for  publication  with  the 
proceedings: 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 


Gentlemen":  This  opportunity  of  briefly  addressing  you  in  behalf  of  de- 
pendent children  affords  me  special  pleasure,  the  more  from  the  reflection  that: 
so  influential  a  body  as  this  is  giving  its  consideration  to  the  subject.  There  is 
no  more  important  question  pressing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  every  true 
citizen  than  how  to  save  these  little  ones  to  society.  It  is  a  question  that  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  moral  and  social  reform,  for  how  can  we  expect  to  make 
society  better  if  we  neglect  the  improvement  of  children  who  are  soon  to  take 
our  places. 

This  subject  is,  I  think,  one  of  unusual  moment  to  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia at  this  time;  for,  from  information  I  can  gather  on  the  subject,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  large  numbers  of  helpless  children,  thrown  upon  you  for  pro- 
tection, by  their  misfortune,  are  subjected  to  influences  and  associations  in 
your  poor  houses  and  almshouses  of  a  most  calamitous  nature,  and  that  through 
your  failure  to  provide  for  their  proper  training,  under  elevating  influences, 
you  are  largely  increasing  the  burden  of  taxpayers  and  sapping  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  social  fabric. 

The  language  used  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Madison 
county,  New  York,  in  reporting  upon  this  subject — "  it  is  better  to  train  the 
youthful  mind  than  support  the  aged  criminal" — is  as  full  of  practical  wisdom 
for  Pennsylvania  to-day  as  it  was  for  New  York  when  it  was  first  enunciated. 
When  permitted  to  speak  before  a  State  Convention  of  Superintendents  of  the 
Poor  of  New  York,  held  in  1874,  I  was  gratified  to  find  how  fully  the  gentle- 
men composing  that  body  understood  the  necessity  of  thorough  training,  both 
moral  and  religious,  for  children,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  pauperism  ; 
and  how  strongly  they  felt  the  impropriety,  not  to  say  injustice,  of  keeping 
them  about  the  poor  houses. 

Action  was  at  that  time  taken  by  a  resolution  introduced  by  Benj.  F.  Bristol, 
recognizing  the  principle  that  children  should  be  removed  from  pauper  asso- 
ciations, and  recommending  that  all  superintendents  of  the  poor  put  forth  their 
efforts  to  attain  this  end. 

The  press  took  up  the  matter  with  commendable  zeal,  and  the  children's 
cause  was  advocated  with  stirring  eloquence  by  the  World,  Times,  Tribune 
and  other  influential  New  York  dailies. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  process  by  which  the  poor  house  system  of 
rearing  and  training  children  was  broken  up  in  New  York  State.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  it  was  brought  about  very  largely  by  an  awakened  public  sentiment 
without  the  passage  of  any  law  on  the  subject.  Later,  however,  the  Legisla- 
ture took  action  in  the  matter,  and  passed  a  law  ordering  the  removal  of  all 
children  over  three  years  of  age,  excepting  such  as  were  unfitted  for  family 
care  or  were  unteachable  idiots,  from  all  the  poor  houses  of  the  State  by  a  cer- 
tain date,  and  forbidding  the  committarof  any  more  to  such  institutions.  This 
law  has  been  universally  accepted,  and  officials,  without  respect  to  party,  have 
given  it  their  hearty  support. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  of  New  York,  when  first  collecting  statistics 
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relating  to  dependent  or  pauper  children,  found  a  condition  of  things  similar 
to  'hat  Which  now  confronts  the  good  people  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

There  were  in  the  Poor  Houses  and  Almshouses  of  the  State  between  two 
and  three  thousand  children.  Some  had  been  born  there,  and  were 
advancing  to  maturity  in  the  evil  atmosphere  surrounding  them  Some  had 
been  temporarily  placed  there  on  the  breaking  down  of  families  through  mis- 
fortune, or  the  practices  of  criminal  courses.  Others  belong  to  a  class  that 
were  coming  and  going,  each  time  on  leaving  being  worse  than  before 

It  was  found  that  the  influences  surrounding  them  in  these  establishments 
corrupted  both  body  and  soul.  They  acquired  habits  of  idleness,  which  were 
ineradicable,  and  which  fitted  them  for  lives  of  pauperism  and  crime.  I  heir 
moral  and  religious  education  was  almost  entirely  neglected,  self-respect  ex- 
tinguished, and  knowing  no  other  home  than  the  poor  house  they  seemed  to 
have  no  idea  of  ever  desiring  any  other.  nff-„„ 

Attempts  were  made  in  some  poor  houses  to  educate  the  children  by  allotting 
a  separate  department  for  this  purpose,  and  employing  a  teacher;  but  this 
promising  arrangement  served  only  to  conceal  the  real  evil  instead  of  curing 
it  The  enervation  which  pervaded  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  poor  house 
had  so  deadened  ambition  in  the  pupil's  mind  that  the  best  efforts  of  the  most 
capable  teachers  were  unable  to  arouse  it.  With  equal  reason  might  a  physi- 
cian expect  his  patient  to  recover  while  breathing  a  poisoned  atmosphere,  as 
for  us  to  hope  for  good  results  from  educational  enterprises  conducted  under 

such  auspices.  ,        '  , 

And  yet,  a  careful  examination  showed  that  the  children  possessed  the 
average  decree  of  intelligence,  and  only  needed  tuition,  under  proper  condi- 
tions, to  raise  them  to  the  standard  of  children  of  the  same  age  in  the  public 

^^fthough  it  was  not  contemplated  that  the  poor  house  should  be  a  place  for 
raising  and  training  these  children,  yet,  for  want  of  any  other  provision,  it 
practically  became  such.  Children  once  placed  there,  time  slipped  away,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  remain  longer  than  was  intended.  It  was  found  that 
large  numbers  of  these  children  had  been  under  these  banefu.  influences  five, 
six  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  even  ten  years;  many  of  them  were  with  their 
mothers,  and  frequently  with  their  grandmothers  and  other  relations,  compns- 
ino  large  family  groups,  in  which  hereditary  pauperism  was  being  not  only 
propagated  but  perpetuated  by  the  system  of  rearing  children  in  these 

institutions.  ,  ,  ■ 

It  was  found  that  children  placed  in  the  poor  house  were  so  soon  contami- 
nated that  it  was  difficult  to  find  suitable  homes  for  them  m  good  families,  es- 
pecially after  having  its  stigma  upon  them ;  and  many  after  having  been  placed 
in  families,  after  a  long  residence  in  the  poor  house,  were  pretty  sure  to  gravi- 
tate back,  and  to  repeat  the  process  again  and  again,  until,  if  a  girl  upon 
reaching  maturity,  the  poor  house  became  her  refuge  while  raising  an  illegiti- 
mate progeny.  If  a  boy,  old  enough  to  work  on  a  farm,  or  in  a  shop, 
and  placed  out,  he  would  be  returned  to  the  poor  house  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  vicious  influences  under  which  he  had  been  reared  had  become  con- 
trolling elemSnts  in  his  character,.  The  process  of  placing  him  out  would  be 
repeated  perhaps  several  times,  until  at  length  breaking  away  from  all  re- 
straint, he  would  enter  upon  a  semi-vagrant  life,  too  frequently  terminating  in 


crime.  „  .  .     ,    .  * 

So  convinced  were  many  of  the  more  intelligent  of  our  superintendents  ot 
the  poor  of  the  disadvantages  consequent  on  bringing  children  into  the  poor 
house,  to  say  nothing  of  keeping  them  there  for  a  number  of  years,  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  placing  them,  as  soon  as  they  came  under  their  care  m 
temporary  homes  while  looking  up  suitable  families  who  were  willing  to  take 
them  under  their  permanent  charge.  This  practice  is  still  adhered  to  m  many 
counties  with  highly  satisfactory  results,  the  superintendents  being  led  by  the 
instincts  of  humanity  to  shrink  from  the  branding  of  helpless  childhood  With 
the  stigma  of  pauperism.  . 

Attempts  had  been  made  to  combat  these  pernicious  influences  by  erecting 
separate  establishments  for  the  children  on  the  poor  house  grounds,  notably 
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those  of  Kings  and  New  York  counties ;  but  separate  stone  walls  or  change 
of  name  could  not  save  the  children  from  their  baneful  effects.  They  were 
still  part  of  the  poor  house  system  and  'partook,  as  was  to  be  expected,  largely 
of  its  spirit.  These  institutions  only  aggravated  the  evil  they  were  intended  to 
cure.  The  better  they  were  wanned  and  furnished,  the  more  they  attracted 
and  tempted  families  having  children  to  become  paupers,  and  immoral  mothers 
to  use  them  as  conveniencies  for  rearing  families  of  illegitimate  offspring  at 
the  expense  of  the  public. 

The  evils  of  associating  children  with  adult  paupers  and  criminals 
in  New  York  State,  were  not  only  confined  to  those  who  were  at  first 
entire  strangers  to  the  children,  but  it  was  observed  in  many  cases  that 
equally  unfortunate  results  came  through  the  association  of  children  with 
their  own  parents.  Many  of  these  parents  were  of  the  most  debased  type,  the 
victims  of  intemperance  and  vices  of  a  still  lower  grade.  The  urgent  need  for 
separation  in  such  cases,  in  order  to  save  the  children,  became  demonstrably 
clear.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  on  this  score,  but  I  believe  I  am 
safe  in  stating  that  our  superintendents  have  mostly  come  to  recognize  and  act 
upon  the  principle  that  humanity  toward  the  child,  its  rights,  as  well  as  pro- 
tection to  society,  demand  a  separation.  Many  unfortunate  children  are  thus 
saved,  who  would  have  been  ruined  in  the  process  of  going  in  and  out  of  the 
poor  house  with  their  degraded  parents. 

It  was  further  found  that  many  mothers  with  children  in  the  poor  house 
could  and  did  go  out  and  support  themselves  by  work,  when  their  children 
were  placed  in  families  or  asylums  where  they  were  being  prepared  for  the 
duties  of  respectable  citizenship. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  in  some  of  our  poor  houses,  notwithstanding 
homes  were  especially  provided  for  such,  sons  and  daughters  of  soldiers  who 
had  died  honorably  in  their  country's  service,  were  housed  and  brought  into 
intimate  association  with  the  utterly  debased,  while  being  deprived  of  those 
educational  advantages  that  a  grateful  recognition  of  the  sacrifices  made  by 
their  fathers  should  secure  to  them. 

While  it  was  demonstrated  that  every  child  needed  an  abiding  place  different 
from  the  poor  house,  it  was  found  that  in  every  county  there  were  large  num- 
bers of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who,  actuated  by  benevolence,  were  willing  to 
co-operate  in  the  removal  of  the  children  from  the  poor  houses,  and  in  finding 
proper  homes  for  them,  in  many  instances  talcing  them  into  their  own  families. 
It  was  also  shown  that  by  placing  dependent  children  in  Christian  homes,  or 
in  asylums  supported  by  private  charity,  there  were  accommodations  for  all  of 
the  children  then  in  the  poor  houses. 

When  placed  in  families  the  State  was  at  once  relieved  of  the  entire  expense 
of  their  support;  when  placed  in  orphan  asylums  they  could  be ''■'Sup- 
ported there  at  no  greater  expense  than  the  public  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
their  wretched  maintenance  in  the  poor  house;  and  under  the  homelike  influ- 
ences of  these  asylums,  which  are  but  stepping-stones  to  the  family,  the  moral, 
religious  and  intellectual  natures  of  the  children  were  expanded.  Breath- 
ing "the  spirit  of  a  pure  air,"  and  coming  in  contact  with  refined  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  of  strong  magnetic  characters,  the  children  soon  lo?t  all  distinctive 
pauper  characteristics, and  were  already  eligible  to  the  homes  of  good  families. 
Children,  whether  in  asylums  or  christian  homes,  came  directly  under  the 
benevolent  charge  and  elevating  influences  of  those  whose  motives  in  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  of  their  care  were  based  upon  the  highest  Christian  princi- 
ples, and  the  maintaining  of  pauper  establishments  for  rearing  and  train- 
ing of  children,  besides  inflicting  a  foul  wrong  upon  our  wards,  added  largely 
to  the  expenses  of  the  adult  pauper  department  of  the  country. 

All  these  considerations,  besides  others  that  might  be  named,  so  affected 
public  sentiment  upon  this  subject  that  the  maintenance  of  the  old  system  was 
no  longer  possible,  and  by  the  wise  action  of  our  Legislature  in  the  fall  of 
1874,  the  children  of  misfortune  and  poverty,  thrown  upon  the  public  for  sup- 
port, were  forbidden  to  enter  the  precincts  of  our  poor  houses  or  almshouses. 

The  wisdom  of  this  act  becomes  more  apparent  as  its  results  are  demon- 
strated, and  he  who  beholds  these  little  rescued  ones  to-day  in  happy  homes, 
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or  in  Christian  asylums,  cannot  but  be  filled  with  unspeakable  gladness  at  the 

ChItTppears  that  from  the  last  report  of  your  excellent  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties there  were  in  the  poor  houses  of  the  State  1275  children  ;  doubtless  the 
same  dire  consequences  are  ensuing  to  this  State  that  New  York  experienced 
as  the  penalty  of  denying  these  poor  children  their  birthright.  Many  of  them, 
it  will  be  found,  are  sons  and  daughters  of  honest  poverty,  who  have  a  peculiar 

^tiT^Zll^l  if  those  years  of  childhood,  which  should  be  the 
happiest  of  their  lives,  were  associated  with  poor  house  surroundings.  Ihe 
remedy  is  in  your  own  hands.  You,  gentlemen,  are  able  to  protect  these  chil- 
dren and  save  them  from  having  it  cast  up  to  them  m  after  lite  that  they 
were  paupers  and  inmates  of  the  poor  house.  You  may  preserve  them  from 
this  stigma':  a  stigma  as  ineffaceable  as  that  which,  m  the  leign  of  Edward 
VI  of  England,  was  affixed  to  the  hereditary  representatives  of  governmental 
and  social  wrongs,  by  branding  the  letter  5  upon  the  cheek  or  forehead  w.thared- 
hot  iron.  The  late  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  England,  who  has  achieved 
such  wonderful  results  for  the  unlortunate  children  of  England,  has  also  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  condition  of  your  dependent  children  I  quote  irom 
her  papers  upon  the  subject,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  read  before  the  confer- 
ence of  the  several  State  Boajds  of  Public  Chanties,  m  1875. 

«  Even  a  worse  fate  than  that  of  the  children  on  Randall's  Island  attends 
the  destitute  and  homeless  children  of  Philadelphia.  In  that  city  is  a  gigantic 
poor  house,  covering  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  with  several  g^ps  of 
buildings  The  superintendence  appeared  good  and  humane,  and  gentlemen 
of  position  and  humanity  directed  the  management,  which  appeared  to  be  as 
good  as  under  existing  circumstances  it  could  be.  But  within  these  walls  were 
congregated- vast  numbers,  not  only  of  old  and  infirm  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who  in  their  separate  wards  were  well  cared  for,  but  numbers  of  able-bodied 
criminals,  as  well  as  multitudes  of  lunatics;  the  former  sent  here  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense  in  daring  idleness,  because  the  city  prison  was 
already  too  densely  crowded.  A  most  frightful  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
wards  for  the  insane  had  been  given  to  me  previous  to  my  visit.  The  truth  ot 
this  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  verifying,  as  I  saw  only  some  newly-  constructed 
ones,  which  were  admirable  in  their  arrangements,  and  m  the  care  01  the  in- 
mates In  a  department  of  this  institution ,  in  an  atmosphere  so  tainted  morally 
and  physically,  were  the  pauper  children— those  who  should  have  been  sur- 
rounded with  every  wholesome  influence,  in  a  healthy  country  atmosphere,  to 
enable  them  to  grow  up  to  vigorous  manhood  after  a  childhood  of  suttermg 
and  starvation.  The  smallness  of  the  number  surprised  me  ;  but  I  learned 
that  those  I  saw  were  only  a  weakly  and  sickly  residue  after  all  the  healthy 
ones  had  been  adopted  to  be  made  useful  in  families.  These  poor  children 
should  have  been  in  a  country  sanitarium  rather  than  m  a  city  poor  house 

This  great  evil  now  confronts  you.  It  is  not  something  to  be  anticipated  in 
the  future,  but  a  reality  already  around  your  doors;  for,  from  what  information 
I  have  been  able  to  gather,  and  from  my  own  observations  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  the  system  of  rearing  children  in  the  poor  house  m  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to-day  is  fraught  with  as  great  evils  as  that  which  existed  in  New  \ork 
prior  to  January  1st,  1876.  As  to  precisely  how  this  grave  error  can  be  cor- 
rected, it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me,  stranger  as  I  am  to  your  common- 
wealth, to  advise.  Your  own  good  judgment,  sustained  by  the  intelligence 
and  wisdom  of  the  rulers  and  thinkers  of  your  State,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
adequate  to  the  emergency.  I  would  suggest,  however  the  expediency  of 
awakening  public  sentiment  and  directing  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  to 

^An^pression  of  opinion  from  so  influential  a  body  as  this,  the  experience 
of  which  invests  its  utterances  with  authority  such  as  no  mere  theorist  can  lay- 
claim  to,  would,  I  feel  confident,  affect  public  opinion,  and  have  much  weight 
with  those  who  frame  your  laws.  , 
It  would  seem  that  there  would  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  each  one  ot 
you  bending  his  personal  efforts  to  find  homes  for  these  children  before  they 
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are  allowed  within  the  precincts  of  the  almshouse,  or  even  before  their  names 
are  ineffaceably  entered  upon  its  register  as  pauper  inmates.  Temporary- 
homes  might  be  found  for  them  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  until  you  had  an 
opportunity  to  place  them  in  suitable  families.  Though  a  small  outlay  might 
be  needed  to  properly  attire  and  prepare  your  little  charges  for  the  household 
of  the  new-found  guardians,  the  actual  expense  incurred  on  their  account 
would  be  greatly  reduced  as  compared  with  that  incurred  by  the  present 
method,  and  the  constant  pressure  of  the  subject  upon  your  attention  would 
secure  for  you  a  much  less  aggregate  to  care  for  at  any  given  time. 

Large  numbers  of  institutions  exist  in  New  York,  the  objects  of  which  are 
to  elevate  dependent  children  by  taking  them  under  their  shelter,  finding  for 
them  homes  in  families  and  watching  over  them  afterwards  with  the  disinter- 
estedness of  those  who  are,  in  truth,  the  friends  of  their  race.  Pennsylvania, 
with  her  long  array  of  benevolent  enterprises,  her  enviable  position  in  the 
cause  of  learning  and  reform,  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  philanthropists  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  these  children,  while  her  charitable  institutions  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  in  no  respect  behind  those  of  New  York. 

By  statutory  enactment  you  have  already  provided  for  the  removal  of  certain 
classes  from  the  almshouse,  who  could  not,  it  was  demonstrated,  receive  proper 
care  and  treatment  there,  to  wit,  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  does 
not  the  same  argument  apply  with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  the  care  of 
healthy  children  ?  These  defectives,  it  is  true,  required  special  treatment,  but 
they  were  even  less  liable  to  moral  and  intellectual  contamination  than  are 
those  who  have  the  full  use  of  their  five  senses,  and  are  capable  of  taking  in 
evil  through  every  one. 

My  experience  on  this  subject,  having  visited  nearly  all  the  poor  houses  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  justifies  me  in  appealing  to  you  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner possible  to  put  forth  your  most  earnest  efforts  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
these  unfortunate  children. 

The  grandly  beneficent  results,  in  a  material  and  moral  aspect,  that  may  be 
developed  from  the  saving  of  a  single  child,  who  may  hereafter  become  the 
head  of  a  line  of  respectable  and  useful  citizens,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
estimate  ;  but  the  satisfaction  it  will  afford  you,  even  at  the  latest  moments  of 
your  lives,  will  more  than  recompense  the  effort. 

If  I  felt  that  it  were  necessary  to  go  beyond  this  plain  presentation  of  the 
subject,  I  might  add,  under  the  system  which  I  have  critically  examined  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  I  found  children  who  were  in  good  health  when  placed 
in  the  poor  house,  soon  infected  with  that  obstinate  and  dangerous  type  of 
opthalmia  so  frequent  in  these  establishments,  and  which  insidiously  draws 
the  curtain  of  eternal  darkness  before  the  human  sight.  Gentlemen,  I  feel  it 
to  be  not  only  true,  but  justifiable  in  me  to  say,  that  to  deprive,  by  placing  in 
any  such  perilous  circumstances,  a  helpless  child  of  its  sight,  compelling  it  to 
grope  in  darkness  through  the  world  during  the  remainder  of  its  life,  when 
done  by  the  sanction  of  civil  law,  belongs  to  the  category  of  those  fearful 
crimes  which  States  are  known  to  have  committed  against  humanity. 


EXPENSES  AND  PLACE  OF  MEETING. 


On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Convention,  an  assess- 
ment of  $10  be  laid  on  each  county  in  the  State  ;  and  that  the  Treasurer  be 
instructed  to  notify  every  poor  district  in  the  State  in  reference  to  the  pro  rata 
tax  on  the  occasion  of  this  Convention,  requesting  them  to  send  him  the  amount. 

After  some  discussion  in  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
the  next  meeting,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  next  session  of  this  Convention  be  held  at  Pittsburg,  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  October,  1878,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 
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TOPIC  SECOND. 

On  the  subject,  "  How  can  we  secure  a  revision  and  codifica- 
tion of  the  Poor  Laws?"  the  following  paper  was  read  by  R.  D. 
McGonnigle,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  accompanying  resolu- 
tions adopted,  after  being  discussed,  and  referred  to  the  proper 
committee : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention — Gentlemen:  Our 
present  code  of  poor  laws  was  enacted  June  13th,  i£fG;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  few  amendments  they  remain  unchanged. 

A  number  of  special  and  a  few  general  Acts  of  Assembly  have  been  passed 
since  then,  but  are  so  scattered  through  our  law  books  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  present  laws  a  great  many  of  the  poor 
districts  of  the  State  were  under  the  management  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor, 
and  I  doubt  if  there  were  then  twenty  almshouses  in  the  State  with  one-fourth 
of  oui  present  pauper  population  to  support. 

There  was  at  that  time    scarcely  any  out-door  relief  to  be  expended,  or 
tramps  or  vagrants  to  assist,  or  able-bodied  paupers  to  support  or  employ. 

The  whole  system  and  management  of  the  poor  and  insane  has  been  in- 
creasing, changing  and  improving,  year  after  year,  while  our  general  laws 
have  remained  as  they  were  drafted,  forty-one  years  ago ;  it  is  evident,  to  all 
who  have  examined  this  subject,  that  our  laws  are  behind  the  times,  part  of 
them  are  obsolete,  others  are  conflicting  and  indefinite. 

I  will  not  here  attempt  to  point  out  any  of  the  defects  in  the  law,  as  they 
appear  to  me,  but  take  it  that  you  are  all  aware  of  their  existence. 

It  is  now  for  us  to  suggest  some  plan  by  which  we  can  secure  a  compilation 
of  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor,  general  and  special,  and  from  them  have 
one  new  code  prepared,  that  will  be  applicable  to  our  whole  State. 

At  the  last  two  sessions  of  our  Legislature  we  endeavored  to  have  a  resolu- 
tion passed  to  provide  for  '■compiling,  revising  and  codifying  all  the  poor  laws 
of  the  State,"  but  failed  in  both  instances. 

It  is  evident  that  we  will  have  to  adopt  some  other  plan  to  accomplish  our 
purpose,  and  I  would  therefore  suggest,  that  the  most  effective  way  to  do  this 
will  be  by  a  committee  appointed  by  this  Convention,  to  act  in  connection  with 
the  Board  of  Pnblic  Charities,  to  compile,  revise  and  codify  the  poor  laws  of 
the  State,  and  submit  them  to  our  next  Convention  for  approval ;  and  for  thi 
purpose  I  would  offer  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  and  move  their 
adoption  by  this  Convention  : 

Whereas,  The  present  code  of  general  poor  laws  was  enacted  June  13th, 
1836,  (forty-one  years  ago,)  and  there  has  been  no  material  change  in  them 
since  that  time ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  this 
State,  in  Convention  assembled  at  Lock  Haven,  on  this  October  1 6th,  1877, 
have  decided  that  a  revision  and  codification  of  our  poor  laws  is  necessary. 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  be  appointed  to  collect  all  the  county  poor  laws,  so  far  as  practicable, 
and  from  them  prepare,  with  such  amendments  as  they  may  deem  best,  one 
general  poor  law  that  will  be  applicable  to  the  care,  maintenance  and  support 
of  the  poor  throughout  the  State;  and,  also,  to  frame  such  a  bill  as  will  facili- 
tate the  settlement  of  accounts  between  the  officers  of  the  different  poor  districts, 
and  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  a  successful  execution 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  management  of  the  different  systems 
in  use  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

Robt.  D.  McGonnigle. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  7  P.  M. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Pughe,  of  Scranton, 
was  reported  favorably  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Gov- 
ernor in  regard  to  the  defects  of  the  present  Poor  Laws,  and  that  he  be  re- 
quested to  represent  to  the  Legislature  such  needed  change  and  reform  as  will 
make  the  Poor  Laws  of  the  State  more  just  and  equitable. 

Messrs.  Lewis  Pughe,  Dr.  D.  Luther  and  R.  D.  McGonnigle 
were  appointed  said  committee. 

TRAMPS. 

Discussion  on  the  subject  of  "  Tramps,"  being  the  regular 
business  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Cox,  of  Lancaster,  read  the  follow- 
ing paper,  read  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  before  the  conference  of  State 
Charities,  September  5th  and  6th,  1S77,  by  Francis  Wayland, 
Professor  in  Yale  College,  which  was  rece.ved  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  : 

Paupers,  or  those  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  their  own  sup- 
port, may 'be  divided,  broadly,  into  three  classes.  ; 
*  First  —Those  who  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  physical  infirmity  01 
mental  imbecility  or  positive  insanity,  and  whose  condition  renders  it  practi- 
cally certain  that  they  will  be  permanent  paupers. 

Second  —Persons  fairly  entitled  to  out-door  relief.  Perhaps  no  better  classi- 
fication of  these  can  be  given  than  is  furnished  in  a  paper  m  the  8th  Annual 
Report  of  the  New  York  Board  of  State  Charities,  prepared  by  President 
Anderson,  of  Rochester  University. 

1  Cases  of  pestilence,  failure  of  crops  producing  temporary  famine,  acci- 
dent, sudden  commercial  revolutions,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  families  ot 

soldiers  during  war.  ,  , 

2  Where  the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts  works  sudden  changes  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  processes  to  which  persons  in  middle  life  are 
unable  to  adjust  themselves—as  in  the  cass  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  Eng- 
land orthe  introduction  of  iron  for  the  construction  of  ships  ;  or  when  the  raw 
material  of  any  kind  of  manufacture  fails-as  did  the  cotton  supply  in  our  late 
war  •  or  a  freak  of  fashion  suddenly  destroys  the  demand  for  certain  goods, 
throwing  large  numbers  out  of  employment  in  those  handicrafts  in  which  alone 

th7  C^ses  where  the  head  of  a  family  is  removed  by  death  or  prostrated  by 
sickness  and  where  there  is  reasonable  prospect  of  the  mother  being  able  to 
keep  her  family  together  and  ultimately  maintain  them. 

/  Cases  where  aged  and  infirm  persons  are  dependent  upon  relatives  who 
are  able  to  care  for  them,  but  unable  to  meet  the  whole  expense  of  their 

SU  5P°Cases  of  the  sick  poor  who  are  too  ill  to  be  removed  to  the  almshouse  or 

th  Tthwm  be  observed  that  the  recipients  of  this  form  of  charity  are  supposed  to 
have  homes  in  which  the  relief  may  be  administered,  and  that  the  circum- 
stances calling  for  and  justifying  assistance  are  temporary  in  their  nature. 

7^W-Able-bodied  persons  without  homes  and  without  regular  occupa- 
tion, who  are  either  unable  to  find  employment  or  are  unwilling  to  labor. 
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The  second  subdivision  of  this  third-class,  the  able-bodied  paupers  who  are 
unwilling  to  labor,  are  unfortunately  too  well  known  to  us  all  under  the  fami- 
liar designation  of  "  Tramps." 

And  as  we  utter  the  word  Tramp,  there  arises  straightway  before  us  the 
spectacle  of  a  lazy,  shiftless,  sauntering  or  swaggering,  ill-conditioned,  irre- 
claimable, incorrigible,  cowardly,  utterly  depraved  savage.  He  fears  not  God, 
neither  regards  man.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  wholly  lost  all  the  better  in- 
stincts and  attributes  of  manhood.  He  will  outrage  an  unprotected  female,  or 
rob  a  defenceless  child,  or  burn  an  isolated  barn,  or  girdle  fruit  trees,  or  wreck 
a  railway  train,  or  set  fire  to  a  railway  bridge,  or  murder  a  cripple,  or  pilfer  an 
umbrella,  with  equal  indifference,  if  reasonably  sure  of  equal  impunity .  Having 
no  moral  sense,  he  knows  no  gradations  in  crime.  He  dreads  detection  and 
punishment,  and  he  dreads  nothing  else.  Whether  a  refusal  to  comply  with 
his  demands  will  be  followed  by  murder  or  a  muttered  curse  depends  solely  on 
his  chance  of  a  safe  retreat.  Practically,  he  has  come  to  consider  himself  at 
war  with  society  and  all  social  institutions.  He  acknowledges  no  allegiance, 
he  asks  no  protectiou,  he  feels  no  gratitude.  He  has  only  one  aim — to  be 
supported  in  idleness.  He  has  only  one  fear — to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty. 
Therefore,  the  offences  he  commits  are  almost  invariably  those  which  require 
no  labor  in  preparation  and  call  for  no  skill  in  execution.  They  are  inspired 
by  no  motive  except  a  momentary  impulse  of  gain,  or  lust,  or  revenge.  The 
sight  of  a  watch-dog,  or  the  suspicion  of  a  revolver  will  at  any  time  turn  him 
from  his  cowardly  purpose  and  send  him  on  a  safer  errand  of  villainy. 

The  strength  and  sacredness  of  family  ties,  the  love  of  mother  or  wife,  or 
child,  have  often  restrained,  and  sometimes  reclaimed  a  hardened  criminal,  to 
whom  the  idea  of  home  was  still  a  present  reality.  Bnt  this  possible  refuge  of 
respectability  is  wanting  to  the  tramp.  He  has  no  home,  no  family  ties.  He 
has  cut  himself  off  from  all  influences  which  can  minister  to  his  improvement 
or  elevation.  His  only  associates  are  men  and  women  of  his  own  stamp.  His 
only  occupation  is  a  lazy,  loitering  pursuit — if  pursuit  is  not  too  strong  a  word 
— of  food  and  lodging  by  begging  or  stealing.  His  only  amusement  is  an 
occasional  debauch.  Insolent  and  aggressive  when  he  dares,  fawning  and 
obsequious  when  he  thinks  it  more  prudent  to  conciliate, but  false,  treacherous,, 
ungrateful  and  malignant  always,  he  wanders  aimlessly  fram  city  to  city,  from 
town  to  town,  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  wherever  he  goes,  a  positive  nuisance- 
and  a  possible  criminal. 

If  in  the  cities  he  is  sometimes  and  somewhat  restrained  by  wholesome  awe 
of  a  vigilant  and  adequate  police,  in  the  country  he  has  become  the  daily  and 
nightly  dread  of  all  well-disposed  persons.  Indeed  his  frequent  presence  irt 
our  village  communities  has  again  and  again  transformed  their  quiet,  peaceful 
life  into  a  reign  ol  terror.  Murder,  outrage  worse  than  murder,  arson,  high- 
way robbery,  felonies  of  all  kinds,  and  petty  offences  without  number,  have 
marked  the  passage  of  this  unclean  beast. 

The  innocent  little  maiden  on  her  way  to  school,  the  farmer's  wife  busied 
about  her  household  cares,  the  aged  couple  living  remote  from  the  habitations 
of  their  fellow  men,  are  alike  the  victims  of  his  homicidal  or  licentious  vio- 
lence. Neither  pity  for  helpless  and  trusting  childhood,  nor  respect  for  gray- 
hairs,  stays  fo:  one  moment  his  brutal  hands. 

As  Dickens  has  said  of  the  English  tramp — and  many  of  these  ciuel  and 
cowardly  monsters  are  contrbutions  from  the  "mother  country" — "the  pitiless 
rascal  blights  the  summer  road  as  he  maunders  on  between  the  luxuriant 
hedges,  where  even  the  wild  convolvulus  and  rose  and  sweet  briar  are  the 
worse  for  his  going  by,  and  need  time  to  recover  from  the  taint  of  him  in  the 
air." 

Do  you  ask  why  the  aid  of  the  law  is  not  invoked,  and  why  prompt  punish- 
ment is  not  visited  upon  these  high-handed  offenders. 

In  answer,  that  your  question  touches  one  of  the  most  trying  aspects  of  this 
painful  social  problem,  viz  :  the  difficulty  of  detection.  The  tramp  has  be- 
come such  a  common  feature  of  our  daily  life  that  he  excites  little  remark. 
To-day  there  are  two  or  three  seedy,  sunburnt,  ragged,  dirty  loafers,  lounging 
about  your  streets  or  begging  from  door  to  door.    Usually,  you  give  or  with- 
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hold  your  misnamed  charity,  as  your  fears  or  your  easy  good  nature  or  the 
caprice  of  the  moment  may  dictate,  your  motive,  in  most  cases,  being  to  get 
them  out  of  your  sight  as  soon  as  possible.  To-morrow  they  are  twenty  miles 
away  and  their  places  are  supplied  by  as  many  more,  with  nothing  to  distin- 
guish them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  untrained  observer,  from  the  villainous  visitors 

of  yesterday.  . 

Meanwhile  an  atrocious  crime  has  been  committed  in  that  quiet  neighbor- 
hood. Instant  and  vigilant  investigation  fails  to  fasten  suspicion  on  any  mem- 
ber of  the  little  community.  The  conclusion  then  seems  forced  upon  you 
that  the  offence  was  pepetrated  by  some  one  of  the  tramps  so  recently  seen  m 
the  village;  but  what  tramp?  Arrest  one  of  these  sons  of  Belial— the  one  to 
whom  vague  suspicion  most  plainly  points— and  what  will  you  be  able  to 

prove  against  him  ?  . 

Possibly  he  .can  be  identified,  with  tolerable  certainty,  as  having  been  seen 
in  the  village  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  when  the  crime  was  discovered. 
Beyond  this  there  is  in  many,  or  in  indeed  most  cases,  no  reliable  evidence 

But  this  only  tends  to  show  that  it  is  physically  possible  that  he  is  the  guilty 
man.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  this  falls  far  short  of  the  evidence  necessary 
to  procure  conviction.  At  the  most  you  have  only  proved  opportunity.  \ou 
have  not  shown— in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  cannot  show— any  especial 
motive  appliable  to  the  particular  cases.  The  burden  of  proof  is  upon  you, 
and  vou  can  offer  no  evidence  of  the  defendant's  past  history,  or  of  any  malign 
intent  in  visiting  the  town,  or  of  any  previous  grudge  or  expression  of  ill  feel- 
ing against  the  sufferer— or  indeed  of  any  fact  legally  tending  to  connrm  your 
suspicions  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 

You  will  find  his  photograph  in  no  portrait  gallery  of  thieves.  1  he  police 
authorises  are  unable  to  recognize  him  as  an  old  offender.  He  has  no  home 
to  which  he  can  be  traced.  There  is  no  clue  by  which  the  skilled  detective 
can  follow  him  to  his  accustomed  hiding  place.  He  is  simply  a  tramp.  In 
other  words,  he  belongs  to  that  vast  horde  of  idle  and  unprincipled  vagrants, 
who,  by  the  fatal  indulgence  or  apathy  of  our  criminal  legislation,  are  per- 
mitted to  roam,  unchecked,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  iand 

Ordinarily,  flight  from  the  scene  of  crime  is  an  important  element  in  the 
prosecutor's  case.  But  here  the  instant  disappearance  of  the  alleged  culprit 
has  little  or  no  weight  in  the  scale  of  presumptive  evidence  against  him.  It  is 
only  the  customary  course  of  the  professional  tramp.  To  wander  from  place 
to  place  is  his  daily  habit.  .  . 

Not  to  multiply,  with  undue  prolixity,  the  reasons  for  our  position,  the  di- 
lemma is  as  follows— unless  the  stolen  property  can  be  found  in  the  possession 
of  the  accused  tramp  or  unless  the  sufferer  from  his  larceny  or  his  lust  or  nis 
violence  can  positively  identify  him  as  the  actual  offender,  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  go  unwhipped  of  justice,  with  no  result  from  the  investigation  but  to 
produce  a  fresh  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  community,  and  to  extend  to  the 
real  culprit  an  implied  license  to  pursue,  unmolested,  his  career  of  crime 
Meanwhile,  another  case  has  been  added  to  the  long  and  ghastly  catalogue  ot 
undetected  and  unpunished  outrages  against  person  or  property. 

Have  I  magnified  the  existing  danger,  or  made  my  condemnation  of  a 
recognized  class  too  sweeping  ?  Are  all  vagrants  to  be  ranked  with  actual  or 
possible  criminals  ?  Is  there  not  among  them  a  considerable  portion  ot  de- 
serving poor?  , 

The  more  accurate  criminal  statistics  of  England  leads  us  to  turn  first  to  that 
country  for  confirmation  of  our  statements.  The  returns  of  1869-1870  show 
that  about  60,000  persons  were  then  wandering  through  England,  Wales  and 
Scotland,  of  whom  40  per  cent,  were  computed  to  belong  to  the  criminal  class, 
and  only  about  six  per  cent.,  by  the  largest  and  most  liberal  estimate— and  by 
some  put  as  low  as  one  per  cent.,— were  deemed  to  be  honest  wayfarers. 

One  intelligent  and  experienced  English  police  officer  has  said  that  99  out 
of  every  100  professional  mendicants  are  likewise  professional  thieves,  and 
practice  either  trade,  as  occasion  serves.  The  same  competent  authority  at- 
tributes to  persons  of  this  character  the  greater  number  of  burglaries,  highway 
robberies  and  petty  larcenies  that  take  place,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
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the  present  system  of  permitting  professional  tramps  to  wander  about  the  coun- 
try were  done  away  with,  a  great  deal  of  crime  would  be  prevented. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  I  visited,  at  different  times,  various  casual  wards  in 
London,  at  the  hour  when  tramps  or  casuals  apply  for  a  night's  lodging. 

Each  applicant  is  examined  by  a  police  officer  or  detective,  and  the  answers 
are  taken  down. 

The  inquiries  are  according  to  the  following  formula  : 

What  is  your  name  ? 

Ho  vv  old  are  you  ? 

Where  were  you  boijfi  ? 

What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Where  did  you  sleep  last  night  ? 

Where  are  you  going  to-morrow  ? 

These  inquiries  are  made  because  prescribed  by  law,  but  not  the  slightest 
credit  is  ever  given  to  the  answers.  The  tramp  can  have  no  conceivable 
motive  for  lying,  and  lies  from  jheer  force  of  habit.  Nearly  all  had  the  stereo- 
typed, professional,  indescribable  air  of  habitual  laziness,  and  a  majority  were 
more  or  less  in  liquor. 

They  were,  almost  without  exception,  able-bodied  men  and  women.  I  con 
versed  with  many  of  them.  Each  one  told  a  very  plausible  story,  with  grea 
fluency  and  much  show  of  earnestness.  They  were  willing  and  even  anxious 
to  work,  and  had  worked  until  within  a  day  or  two,  being  idle  only  because 
it  was  impossible  to  find  employment.  But,  when  compelled  by  the  officer  to 
show  the  palms  of  their  hands,  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  a  long  time  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  performed  any  manual  labor.  They  certainly  were  not 
"horny-handed  sons  and  daughters  of  toil."  Indeed,  whenever  on  the  occa- 
sions to  which  I  have  referred,  I  encountered  a  collection  of  casuals,  I  was 
informed,  by  the  detective  in  attendance,  that  there  was  not  among  them  a 
single  deserving  person. 

To  my  unpractised  eye  there  was,  at  one  of  these  interviews  with  the 
casuals,  an  applicant  whose  appearance  led  me  to  believe  that  he  might  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  His  occupation,  as  he  informed  me,  was  that 
of  a  "■translator.'1'1  He  was  a  young  man,  with  a  mild,  modest,  rather  intelli- 
gent and  generally  prepossessing  face.  I  said  to  myself:  "  Here  is,  perhaps, 
a  precocious  but  unfortunate  linguist,  suffering  the  too  frequent  fate  of  unap- 
preciated genius.  It  was,  however,  explained  to  me  that  the  translation  was 
not  of  some  masterpiece  of  human  thought  from  a  foreign  into  our  English 
tongue,  but  of  old  boots,  (begged  or  purchased  for  a  trifle,)  into  shoes.  I  was, 
subsequently,  informed  that  much  money  is  often  made  in  this  way,  sometimes 
from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  per  week.  The  young  "translator"  confessed 
to  having  been  occasionally  "on  the  loose,"  but  said  that  he  was  tired  of  lead- 
ing the  life  of  a  tramp,  and  would  gladly  go  to  work  again  if  he  had  money 
with  which  to  purchase  the  tools  of  his  trade. 

There  was  so  much  pathos  in  his  tone,  so  much  sadness  in  his  tearful  face, 
so  much  apparent  sincerity  in  his  professions  of  a  desire  to  relorm,  that  I 
could  not  help  believing  that  I  bad  found  at  last  a  genuine  case  deserving  as- 
sistance. The  detective  shook  his  head,  cautioned  me  against  the  danger  of 
being  imposed  upon,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  man  was  a  palpa- 
ble fraud,  but  I  still  held  to  my  more  benevolent  belief.  Accordingly,  I  in- 
formed the  youth  that  if  he  would  call  on  me  at  a  given  hour  on  the  following 
day,  with  any  one  of  the  numerous  testimonials  to  previous  good  chhracter, 
which  he  stated  his  ability  to  produce,  I  would  give  him  such  assistance  as  he 
needed  to  set  him  up  in  business  once  more.  He  was  profuse  in  his  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  but  he  did  not  keep  his  appointment,1  and  I  have  never  seen 
him  since  that  first  conversation. 

It  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  prove  that  the  same  general  principles,  with 
reference  to  tramps,  hold. good  in  this  country,  which  are  applicable  to  Great 
Britain.  If  such  proof  were  demanded,  I  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  observa- 
tion and  experience  of  every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  this  phase  of 
pauperism  in  the  United  States. 

Recent  investigations  by  the  State  detective  force  of  Massachusetts  have  led 
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to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  body  of  tramps  are  professional  thieves.  More- 
over these  officials  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  vagrants  are  formed  into 
organized  gangs,  under  the  direction  of  skillful  leaders,  with  general  head- 
quarters in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  their  plunder  is  deposited  and 
divided.  ,  , 

The  inner  history  of  the  recent  disgraceful  and  disastrous  riots  m  some  ot 
■our  principal  cities  reveals  the  fact  that  to  large  detachments  of  our  great 
standing  army  of  professional  tramps,  and  not  to  the  so-called  "strikers,'  is 
mainly  due  the  causeless  and  criminal  destruction  of  most  valuable  property. 
It  is  indeed  a  significant  circumstance  that  Pittsburg,  *hich,  doubtless  from 
some  o-ood  or  bad  reason,  had  long  been  the  favorite  rendezvous  of  these  wan- 
dering hordes,  was  the  principal  sufferer  from  their  reckless  outrages.  But 
the  destruction  of  property  was  not  the  sole  or  the  most  dangerous  indication 
of  the  evil  which  has  justly  excited  public  alarm.  The  many  wanton  murders 
•which  give  a  darker  coloring  to  this  sad  picture  of  lawless  violence,  find  their 
only  adequate  explauation  in  the  baleful  presence  of  the  vagrant  class. 

Now  there  can  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  any  thoughtful  citi- 
zen in  pronouncing  such  people  as  I  have  been  describing  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  community,  and  deserving  such  treatment  as  will  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  continue  their  individual  or  organized  warfare  upon  those  rights 
which  society  is  bound  to  protect. 

But,  harsh  as  it  may  seem  at  first  blush,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclu- 
sion that  when  those  who  honestly  desire  employment  but  can  find  nothing  to 
do,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging  from  door  to  door,  they  must,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  and  with  reference  to  the  remedy  to  be  applied  to  their 
unhappy  circumstances,  be  classed  with  those  who  are  unwilling  to  labor.  In 
other  words,  all  able-bodied  beggars  having  no  homes  must,  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  that  condition,  be  treated  as  vagrants. 

If  this  vi,ew  of  the  case  seem  uncharitable  and  unnecessarily  severe,  let  me 
invite  your  attention  to  a  few  considerations  which,  in  my  judgment,  fully 
warrant  the  position  I  have  taken. 

First.— It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  country,  it  is,  fortunately,  very 
rare  that  employment  furnishing  some  remuneration  cannot  be  obtained  by  all 
who  are  really  anxious  to  secure  work. 

Second.— It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  really  deserving  poor  can 
usuallv  find  friends  or  acquaintances  familiar  with  the  causes  which  have  re- 
duced'them  to  poverty,  and  who,  if  notable  to  assist  them,  will,  at  least,  be 
willing  to  recommend  them  as  worthy  objects  of  private  chartty. 

Third.— {To  quote  from  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Charities),  "  Examination  has  made  it  clear  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  paupers  have  reached  that  condition  by  idleness,  improvidence, 
drunkenness,  or  some  form  of  vicious  indulgence." 

Fourth.— It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  on  every  sound  principle  of  mora 
and  political  economy,  that  the  habit  of  begging  should  be  promptly  and 
effectually  discouraged.  . 

The  desire,  active  or  dormant,  to  evade  the  consequences  of  the  primal 
curse:  "  By  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  is  a  well-recognized 
and  ever-e.^istinr-  fact.  If  active,  and  stimulated  by  homelessness,  poverty  and 
a  dissolute  life,  The  genuine  tramp  is  ready-made.  If  dormant,  a  very  few  in- 
stances of  injudicious  alms-giving  will  prove  a  temptation  to  habitual  vagrancy 
which  is  rarely  resisted.  That  is  not  true  charity,  but  a  short-sighted  and  most 
harmful  weakness  which  withdraws  or  suspends  all  motive  for  legitimate  labor. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  a  "  tramp  is  one  who  wishes  to  live  by  the  sweat  of 
another  man's  brow.'"  The  slightest  aid,  therefore,  whether  in  the  form  ot 
food  or  money  which  is  not  earned  by  an  equivalent  amouut  of  labor,  only 
fosters  a  tendency  to  improvident  idleness  which  may  be  said  to  be  inherent  in 
human  nature.  , 

The  evils  resulting  from  much  of  the  so-called  charity  of  the  present  day 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  One  man  assists  the  beggar  at  his  door 
because  he  fears  to  offend  him ;  another,  because  he  dislikes  to  turn  away  a 
possibly  deservincr  case;  another,  because  he  has  neither  leisure  nor  mclma- 
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tion  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  pitiful  story  which  has  excited  his  surface 
sympathy  ;  and  yet  in  every  instance  in  which  assistance  has  been  rendered  he 
haT,  pSfedy,  only  confirmed  the  applicant  in  his  determination  to  live  with- 
out  labor. 

"  He  tells  you  of  his  starving  wife, 

His  children  to  be  fed, 
Poor  little  lovely  innocents. 

All  clamorous  for  bread — 
And  so  you  kindly  help  to  put 

A  bachelor  to  bed." 

But  if  we  indulge  ourselves  in  the  violent  supposition  that  the  applicant  tell 
a  true  story  of  absolute  destitution  caused  by  nri  fault  of  his,  is  it  wise  in  he 
long  run  or  justifiable  on  any  correct  principle  of  alms-giving  to  afford  relief 
without  exacting  a  labor  equivalent  ?  Does  not  the  assistance  furnished,  with- 
out any  suitable  return,  costing  the  person  aided  some  honest  exertion  injure 
rather  than  benefit  the  recipient  ?  Are  we  not  manufacturing  tramps  wh.  e  e 
believe  ourselves  to  be  simply  helping  the  unfortunate  poor  '  The  truthful 
answer  to  these  pertinent  inquiries  is  not  far  to  seek.  Careful  and  minute 
observation  has  demonstrated!  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  demoralizing  influence  of  homeless  mendicancy  or  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  descent  from  decent,  self-respecting  industry  to 
shameless  laziness  is  effected.  ,  .       ,  <•  j 

The  honest,  reluctant  beggar  of  to-day,  telling  his  sad  story  of  undeserving 
suffering  and  enforced  idleness,  in  a  very  few  weeks  matures  into  the  profes- 
sional tramp,  coining  his  unblushing  falsehoods  as  fast  as  he  can  talk ,receivmg 
alms  without  gratitude  and  ready  to  "  turn  again  and  rend'  the  hand  held  out 
to  help  him-and  all  this,  mainly,  if  not  solely,  because  he  has  learned  the 
fatal  lesfcn  that  he  can  always  find  careless  or  credulous  listeners  who  are 
practically  willing  to  aid  and  abet  him  in  his  efforts  to  live  without  labor. 
Two  questions  remain  to  be  answered  :  . 
First  (and  in  less  general  terms  than  those  which  we  have  been  using)  : 
Who  are  vagrants  ? 

Second,  What  shall  be  done  with  vagrants  ?  . 
I  do  not  know  any  better  definition  of  vagrants  than  the  one  given  in  the 
Massachusetts  Statutes  for  the  year  1866,  viz. :  "All  idle  persons  who,  not 
having  any  visible  means  of  support,  live  without  lawful  employment ;  all  per- 
sons wandering  about  and  visiting  tippling  shops  and  houses  of  ill-fame  or 
lodging  in  groceries,  outhouses,  market  places,  sheds,  barns,  or  in  the  open 
air  anl  not  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves ;  all  persons  wandering  abroad 
and  begging,  or  who  go  about  begging  from  door  to  door,  or  place  themse  ves 
in  the  streets,  highways  or  other  public  places  to  beg  or  receive  alms,  shall  be 

deemed  vagrants."  .  r 

Accepting  this  definition,  if  you  please,  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  present 
purpose,  our  next  inquiry  is  What  shall  be  done  with  vagrants  ?    The  evil  as 
behave  seen,  is  one  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  un  ess  speedily  arrested, 
threatens  the  very  life  of  society.    It  therefore  calls  loudly  for  heroic  treatment. 
Observe  then  : 

Vagrants  are  paupers,  and  therefore  need  relief. 

They  are  able-bodied,  and  are  therefore  competent  to  contnbute  to  their  own 

SUThey  are,  as  a  class,  disposed  to  prey  upon  the  community,  and  the  commu- 
nity is  entitled  to  adecmate  protection  from  their  lawless  violence. 

It  seems  to  follow,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  placed  m  a  situation  which 
•will, 

First :  Provide  for  their  necessities. 

Second:  Compel  them  to  perform  useful  work. 

Third:  Prevent  them  from  committing  crime. 

Fourth  :  Render  it  impossible  for  them  to  propagate  paupers. 

This  of  course,  involves  the  idea  of  confinement,  with  enforced  labor  and 
separation  of  the  sexes.  Now,  such  confinement  with  enforced  labor  may  be 
under  the  immediate  direction  and  control  of  the  town  or  county  or  btate 
authorities,  and  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 
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The  laws  of  Massachusetts  on  this  point,  recently  enacted,  permit  each  town 
or  city  within  its  borders,  to  give  temporary  relief  to  vagrants  under  such  regu- 
lations as  to  labor,  with  certain  limitations,  as  the  authorities  of  such  town  or 
city  may  see  fit  to  prescribe.  Wherever  this  plan  has  been  thoroughly  tried  it 
has  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  vagrants  infesting  that  particular 
locality.* 

The  plan,  already  legalized  in  Massachusetts,  has  been  for  years  pursued 
to  some  extent  in  England,  under  the  charge  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  dis- 
tricts. But,  owing  to  the  expense  of  providing  facilities  for  work,  and  the 
very  small  amount  which  can  be  earned  in  this  way,  (the  kinds  of  labor  en- 
forced being  almost  exclusively  oakum  picking  and  stone  breaking,)  many 
districts  have  made  no  arrangements  for  what  is  called  "the  labor  test." 

It  is,  however,  easily  apparent  that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  vagrant 
problem,  although,  perhaps,  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  suppression  or  very  material  diminution  of  the  evil  complained  of. 

For,  tst.  The  avails  of  such  labor  are  merely  nominal  in  amount. 

2d.  The  vagrant  has  no  opportunity  of  learning  any  useful  trade  or  occu- 
pation. 

3d.  The  vagrant  is  let  loose  upon  the  community  for  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  working  hours  of  each  day,  with  the  added  privilege  of  roaming 
at  large  during  the  entire  day  and  night,  if  he  elects  to  avoid  a  temporary 
seclusion  from  general  society  ;  and, 

4th.  This  mode  of  relief  leaves  it  optional  with  cities  and  towns  whether 
they  will  put  this,  at  best,  inadequate  remedy,  into  practical  operation. 

These  and  other  kindred  objections  apply,  it  will  be  observed,  to  any  system 
of  affording  temporary  relief,  accompanied  by  temporary  labor. 

But,  if  cities  or  towns  should,  under  legislative  sanction  and  authority,  at- 
tempt, however  thoroughly,  to  deal  with  vagrancy  as  an  offence,  to  be  pun- 
ished by  confinement  with  labor  for  a  term  of  months,  it  would  result  in  the 
establishment  of  a  great  number  of  small  work-houses,  with  an  immense  ag- 
gregate outlay  for  salaried  officers,  and,  in  every  way,  a  very  large  disburse- 
ment to  be  met  by  greatly  increased  taxation.  The  smaller  towns  would 
naturally  seek  to  evade  the  enforcement  of  a  law  which  entailed  so  much  ex- 
pense, and  thus  this  poor  remedy  would  have  only  partial  application. 

Again,  the  mere  fact  that  a  vagrant  is  found  in  Pigsgusset  to-day,  and,  if 
not  arrested  there,  will  be  in  Hardscrabble  to-morrow,  certainly  furnishes  no 
good  reason  why  Pigsgusset,  although,  perhaps,  a  thriving  village,  should  be 
obliged  to  afford  him  a  home  and  a  sufficient  support.  Moreover,  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  such  a  svstem  would  be,  that  those  towns  which  are  situated  on 
main  lines  of  travel  between  great  business  centres,  would  be  compelled  to 
sustain  the  lion's  share  of  taxation. 

Once  more,  if  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  under  this  system  were  com- 
mitted to  the  several  counties  of  each  State,  the  plan  would,  in  many  of  the 
smaller  States,  be  open  to  the  same  objection.  There  would  still  be  an  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  multiplication  of  work-houses  and  salaried  officials. 

If  I  may  venture  to  assume  that  the  reasons  which  have  been  urged  against 
entrusting  to  citities  or  towns  .or  counties  the  application  and  enforcement  of 
laws  in  restraint  of  the  tramp  nuisance  are  valid  and  controlling,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  consider,  very  briefly,  the  only  agency  remaining  to  be  examined,  viz.: 
the  States. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  wisest  and  most  feasible  plan  yet  devised  for  deal- 
ing with  the  vagrant  dilemma  is  contained  in  a  bill  prepared  and  offered  to  the 
last  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  the  "  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation." Omitting,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  many  minor  but  most  essentail 
details,  its  main  features  are  as  follows  : 

*When  the  City  of  Springfield,  which  imposed  upon  wandering  paupers  to  whom  it  fur- 
nished lodging,  the  task  of  breaking  stone  till  11  A.  M.,  of  the  following  day,  housed  five 
vagrants  nightly,  the  City  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  less  than  thirty  miles  distant,  with  about  the 
same  population,  was  giving  nightly  shelter  to  about  one  hundred  tramps,  and,  as  the  Hart- 
ford authorities  could  not  well  turn  applicants  away  when  there  was  room  for  them  in  the 
lockup,  they  are  said  to  have  been  driven  to  the  pitiful  device  of  keeping  the  windows  opea 
during 'the  coldest  season  of  the  year. 
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Adopting  the  existing  judicial  districts  of  the  State  as  the  basis  of  distribution, 
it  provides'for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  seven  managers  for  each  district, 
such  managers  to  be  reimbursed  for  their  actual  and  necessary  expenses  while 
employed  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  but  to  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  time  or  services.  It  is,  moreover,  expressly  provided  that  no  member  of 
the  several  boards  of  managers  shall  be  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  leasing 
or  hiring  buildings  or  land  under  the  4th  Section  of  the  Act,  or  in  any  contract 
for  repairing  or  furnishing  any  of  the  buildings  to  be  used  as  district -work- 
houses, or  in  any  contract  for  supplying  food,  raw  material  or  other  merchan- 
dise for  any  district  work-house. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  each  board  of  managers,  within  six  months  of  the 
time  of  the  their  appointment,  to  hire  buildings  suitable  for  the  confinement 
and  employment  of  vagrants. 

Proper  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  by  placing: 
them,  respectively,  in  buildings  so  far  removed  from  one  another  that  all  inter- 
communication is  practically  impossible. 

It  is,  moreover,  wisely  prescribed  that  no  female  officer  or  subordinate  shall 
be  employed  in  any  building  designed  for  men,  and  no  male  officer  or  subor- 
dinate shall  be  employed  in  any  building  designed  for  women. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Managers  in  each  district  to  decide  upon 
the  kind  of  employment  suitable  for  the  persons  committed  to  each  district 
work-house;  to  provide  for  their  necessary  custody  and  superintendence,  and, 
in  such  provision  for  safe  keeping  and  employment,  to  have  due  regard  to  the 
formation  of  habits  of  self-supporting  industry  in  the  inmates,  and  to  their 
mental  and  moral  improvement.  All  powers  requisite  to  the  carrying  into 
effect  of  these  provisions  are  conferred  upon  the  Managers. 

The  Managers  are  to  open  an  account  with  all  vagarants  duly  committed  by 
the  local  magistrates  to  the  work-houses  in  their  respective  districts,  charging 
them  with  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Managers  fortheir  board  and  main- 
tenance, and  crediting  them  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
labor  performed  by  them,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  sentence,  pay- 
ing to  them  such  balance  as  shall  be  found  due  to  them  at  the  time  of  their 
discharge. 

The  "contract  system"  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  no  person  is  to  be  allowed 
to  oversee  the  labor  of  the  inmates  who  is  employed  and  paid  by  rhe  Managers. 

So  soon  as  the  work-house  in  any  district  shall  be  prepared  to  receive  in- 
mates, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  police  j  ustices,  or  other 
magistrates  of  such  district,  (any  law  to  contrary  notwithstanding,)  to  sentence 
and  commit  all  persons  convicted  of  being  vagrants  under  any  existing  or 
future  law  of  the  State,  whether  such  law  shall  apply  to  the  whole  State,  or  to 
any  special  county  thereof  within  which  said  person  shall  be  convicted,  to  the 
district  work-house  of  the  judicial  district  in  which  such  conviction  shall  take 
place,  for  a  term  not  less  than  ninety  days  or  more  than  six  months  on  the  first 
conviction,  and  for  a  term  not  less  than  six  months  or  more  than  one  year  on 
a  second  or  any  subsequent  conviction. 

It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  every  magistrate,  jsustice,  and  court  which  ex- 
amines, or  convicts,  or  comits  any  person,  under  authority  given  in  this  act,  to 
cause  a  record  to  be  kept  of  the  name,  age.  birthplace,  occupation,  last  place 
of  residence  and  kind  of  employment,  of  all  persons  so  committed  by  them, 
together  with  the  reasons  given  for,  or  the  particulars  of  the_  vagarancy 
charged.  A  copy  of  said  record  is  to  be  transmitted  upon  the  official  order  of 
the  commitment  of  said  persons  to  the  snperintendent  of  the  district  work- 
house as  part  of  the  paper  or  order  which  shall  accompany  each  person  to  the 
work-house,  and  the  superintendent  of  such  work-house  is  to  enter  and  keep 
in  a  book  of  record  all  these  and  such  other  facts  as  are  by  law  required  con- 
cerning the  inmates  of  the  poor-houses. 

It  further  provided  that  the  Managers  of  each  district,  having  hired  two  or 
more  buildings  and  land  suitable  for  the  confinement  and  employment  of 
vagrants,  shall  make  an  estimate  of  all  necessary  expenses  to  be  incurred  in 
establishing,  equipping  and  maintaining  said  work-house  tor  the  year  ensuing, 
and  shall  then  apportion  the  expense,  so  estimated,  among  the  several  coun- 
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ties  composing  the  district  for  which  said  Managers  were  appointed,  pro  rata, 
to  the  property  tax  of  each  county,  as  the  same  shall  be  determined  on. 

An  explanatory  appendix  to  the  bill,  of  which  we  have  given,  as  already 
indicated,  only  the  salient  points,  defends  its  general  design  and  predicts  the 
beneficent  results  to  be  expected  from  its  adoption  and  enforcement,  in  such 
clear  and  cogent  language,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  quoting  it  without 
abridgement. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  "appendix,"  as  well  as  the  bill,  whose  wise 
provisions  we  have  been  considering,  proceeds  from  the  most  useful  organiza- 
tion, the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

"  Having  learned  that  the  impression  prevails  among  members  of  the 
Assembly  that  the  establishment  of  district  work-houses,  as  provided  by  As- 
semblv  Bill  No.  79  (reported  favorably  by  the  Judiciary  Committee),  will  en- 
tail expense  on  the  people  of  the  State,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  measure  of  the  wisest  economy,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  ,  , 

1.  Eecause  it  proposes  to  transfer  from  the  county  jails,  where  they  spend 
the  time  of  their  sentence  in  absolute  idleness,  all  persons  convicted  as  va- 
c-rants and  place  them  in  work-houses,  where  they  will  be  compelled  to  sup- 
port themselves.  The  counties  will  thus  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  main- 
taining thousands  of  idle  and  vicious  persons  while  they  are  undergoing 
punishment.  , 

2  A  system  of  reformatory  treatment  will  be  carried  on  in  the  work  houses, 
and  it  is  believed  that  a  portion  of  the  inmates  will  by  this  means  be  rendered 
permanently  self-supporting. 

3  The  proposed  discipline  will  become  irksome  to  incorrigible  vagrants, 
many  of  whom  will  leave  the  State,  and  thus  the  work-houses  will,  by  both 
Teformatory  and  deterrent  influences,  materially  diminish  the  vicious  popula- 
tion of  the  State. 

4.  The  actual  expense  of  establishing  the  work-houses  will  not  be  great 
since  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  are  to  receive  no  salaries,  and  the 
bill  provides  only  for  the  hiring  of  buildings,  and  the  purchase  of  furniture, 
tools  and  raw  material  for  the  employment  of  the  inmates. 

As  no  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  the  number  hired  can  at  any  time  be 
diminished,  should  the  diminished  number  of  vagrants  warrant  such  a  step. 

Another  consequence  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  would  result  from 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  or  one  embodying  kindred  provisions  and  embracing 
the  same  general  principles,  by  any  of  the  States  of  our  Union,  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  We  have,  I  think,  a  right  to  infer  that  such  a  legislative  enactment, 
rigidly  enforced,  would  drive  from  beyond  the  confines  of  the  State,  so  pro- 
tected, all  tramps  who  succeeded  in  escaping  arrest,  and  disperse  them  over 
adjoining  States  where  no  such  laws  have  been  adopted. 

The  communities  so  invaded  would  soon  be  driven  in  self-defense  to  resort 
to  similar  legislation,  until  at  last  there  would  be  no  State,  in  which  able- 
bodied  vagrants  would  be  permitted  to  roam  at  large,  disturbing  the  good 
order  of  society,  stealing  or  destroying  the  property  of  law-abiding  citizens, 
wantonly  taking  or  endangering  human  life  and  generally  bringing  a  grievous 
xeproach  upon  our  boasted  civilization  by  the  daily  spectacle  of  lawless  vio- 
lence unchecked  and  brutal  crimes  unpunished. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  profession  il  tramp  is  rarely  reclaimed  and  returned 
to  the  ranks  of  honest  labor,  we  reply  that  the  attempt  at  reformation  has  never 
yet  been  made  under  hopeful  conditions.  When  punitive  measures  have  been 
put  in  force,  the  term  of  sentence  has  always  been  so  brief  as  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  genuine  amendment  or  of  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  such  traoe 
■or  occupation  as  will  not  only  maintain  the  vagrant  while  in  confinement,  but 
also  teach  habits  of  self  supporting  and  self-respecting  industry.   _  . 

Surely,  alike  on  moral  and  economical  grounds,  such  an  experiment  is  well 
•worth  being  put  to  the  test  of  a  thorough  trial. 

On  the  same  subject,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Delaware,  was 
read  by  Mr.  McGonnigle,  and  after  being  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  was  ordered  for  publication. 
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PREVENTION  OF  PAUPERISM. 


Pauperism  might  be  suppressed  by  well  executed  legal  enactments  against  it, 
■but  the  law  would  fail  that  had  as  its  penalty  anything  short  of  capital  punish- 
ment. Fine  and  imprisonment  would  never  cure  a  man  of  poverty,  or  of 
idiocy,  or  insanity.  To  suppress  this  class  by  law  they  must  be  exterminated 
by  the  law. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  punish  pauperism  out  of  existence,  but  we  must  do 
•what  we  can  to  prevent  it  from  existing.  The  first  element  of  success  in  the 
direction  of  prevention  is  education,  and  the  best  plan  yet  adopted  anywhere 
for  reaching  with  education  the  class  most  needing  it,  is  the  Public  School 
System.  The  laws  of  health  must  be  obeyed  by  parents  if  they  would  not  pro- 
duce children  who  are  incapable  of  self-support.  And  the  way  to  secure  obedi- 
ence to  Nature's  laws  is  to  allow  freedom  of  action  to  individuals,  and  then 
require  them  to  bear  the  consequences  of  their  conduct.  Civilization  is  tending 
toward  this  plan,  but  the  day  of  attainment  is  afar  off,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  present  time  require  that  we  should  not  waste  too  much  thought  on  the 
possible  future,  but  give  our  attention  to  the  pressing  present. 

The  existing  nuisance  in  the  department  of  pauperism  that  demands  our 
-most  immediate  attention  is  the  tramp.  It  is  not  necessary  to  define  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  nor  to  describe  its  object.  You  know  all  about  that.  It 
is  only  within  a  few  years  that  begging  has  become  a  business  in  this  country. 
It  has  existed  in  every  land  of  which  we  have  any  history  in  some  form,  and 
the  form  is  determined  by  the  susceptibility  of  the  public  mind.  In  Europe, 
during  the  age  that  immediately  preceded  the  present  one  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, the  beggars  were  mostly  religious  mendicants.  The  public  sentiment 
of  that  day  responded  sympathetically  to  every  profession  of  piety,  and  the 
land  was  cumbered  by  a  host  of  canting  rascals,  who  assumed  the  "odor  of 
sanctity,"  (which  was  something  quite  different  from  lavender  or  roses.)  With 
much  seeming  of  self-abnegation,  of  self-imposed  scourgings,  of  coarse  gar- 
ments, muttered  prayers  and  dolorous  faces,  these  jolly,  lousy,  drunken,  dirty, 
gluttonous  tramps  made  an  easy  time  of  it. 

Another,  and  somewhat  later  custom  of  mendicancy,  was  singing,  and  play- 
ing on  musical  instruments.  These  were  minstrels,  and  were  a  decent  lot  as 
compared  with  the  former.  They  were  in  favor  with  people  of  culture,  with 
kings  and  noblemen,  but,  as  with  all  people  who  have  110  local  habitation, 
they  degenerated  into  a  nuisance,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  England,  classed 
them  with  tinkers,  rogues  and  peddlers,  and  inflicted  the  same  punishments 
upon  all  vagrants.  In  this  age  of  business  enterprise  and  productive  industry 
the  friar,  the  monk,  and  the  minstrel,  if  wandering  about,  begging,  would 
surely  be  classed,  as  "  Good  Queen  Bess  "  classed  them,  with  rogues. 

The  man  who  appeals  now  to  public  sympathy,  puts  his  plea  upon  the  basis 
of  industry  and  usefulness.  He  unblushihgly  tells  us  that  he  wants  to  work 
but  cannot  get  a  job.  That  is  the  tender  chord  in  the  public  heart  of  to-day, 
and  the  rogues  play  upon  it.  There  are  good  men  seeking  work  everywhere, 
alas !  may  God  help  them,  but  we  should  distinguish  between  them  and  tramps. 
It  is  easily  done,  and  not  to  do  it  is  to  wrong  the  community,  wrong  the  honest, 
industrious  man  who  seeks  work,  and  wrong  ourselves. 

There  is  an  easy  remedy  for  the  tramp  nuisance,  and  it  will  probably  con- 
tinue until  that  remedy  is  applied.  It  is  to  quit  giving  to  them.  This  plan 
needs  no  elaboration.    Anybody  can  see  how  surely  well  it  would  work.  _ 

Will  people  adopt  it  ?  Why  not  ?  Let  those  who  see  the  wisdom  of  it  set 
the  example.  The  newspapers  will  soon  spread  the  thought  to  all  minds,  and 
the  tramps  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  work. 

Tramps  are  encouraged  now.  They  are  accommodated  with  supper,  lodg- 
ing and  breakfast  in  some  of  our  almshouses,  though  we  know  well  enough 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  county,  and  that  they  are  professional  liars, 
beggars  and  thieves. 

Towns  provide  lodging-houses  for  them.    They  get  all  the  food  they  want 
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for  the  asking.  They  get  more  than  they  want,  and  throw  it  away.  Many 
ask  for  it  that  they  may  steal  something  while  the  donor  Is  gone.  They  are  a 
brotherhood  of  vagrants.  They  tell  each  other  where  these  people  live  who 
never  refuse  to  give.  It  is  said  that  they  leave  visible  signs  on  gate-posts  that 
the  others  interpret,  and  know  whether  the  owner  of  the  house  is  a  "sappy" 
or  not.  Quit  giving  to  all  travelling  beggars.  Reserve  your  charity,  my  good 
neighbors,  for  those  you  know  to  be  deserving.  Compel  the  vagrant  tramp  to 
quit  his  idle,  vicious  life  and  become  useful.  Cease  to  allow  such  low  villains, 
to  abuse  your  best  feelings  by  exciting  your  pity  and  deceiving  you.  Be  sensi- 
ble, and  have  a  little  courage  to  do  what  duty  demands,  if  it  is  against  your 
first  impulse  of  pity.    Your  sympathies  are  surely  misplaced. 

Remember,  that  by  giving  to  the  undeserving,  you  wrong  the  deserving  poor. 
You  rob  them,  and  you  debase  them  by  putting  tramps  on  the  same  level  with 
honest,  industrious,  but  unfortunate  people. 

THE  VAGRANT  LAW. 


On  the  subject,  "  What  changes  are  necessary  in  our  tramp  or 
vagrant  law  to  make  it  more  effective?"  Mr.  McGonnigle,  of 
Allegheny,  offered  the  following  remarks  : 

Mr.  President:  Our  (present)  tramp  or  vagrant  law  that  was  enacted  May 
8th,  1876,  is  about  the  best  that  I  have  seen  on  the  subject,  and  what  we  need 
to  have  it  accomplish  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended  is  some  method  or 
means  that  will  insure  its  enforcement.  In  our  cities,  where  an  organized 
police  force  is  maintained,  with  salaried  magistrates,  it  is  enforced  pretty- 
strictly,  and  as  a  result  the  vagrants  scatter  out  over  the  country  where  there 
are  no  systematic  means  employed  to  apprehend  them. 

The  force  of  constables  or  arresting  officers  in  each  township  and  borough 
generally  consists  of  but  one  or  two,  who,  in  many  instances  are  not  indus- 
trious or  active  in  their  efforts  to  cause  the  arrest  of  the  vagrants  who  may  be 
found  there,  and  they  continue  on  in  their  life  of  idleness,  unmolested.  We 
require  a  regularly  organized  local  police  force  in  each  township  and  borough 
where  none  such  exist;  and  until  we  have  a  police  force  organized  and  main- 
tained in  all  parts  of  the  State  that  will  enforce  the  law,  we  will  continue  to> 
be  annoyed  and  pestered  with  this  class  of  idle  loafers  and  vagabonds.  I 
would  propose  the  following  plan  for  the  organization  of  such  a  police  force : 

In  each  township  or  borough  allow  the  citizens  to  petition  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  through  the  supervisors  of  the  township,  or  Council  if  a  borough, 
for  the  appointment  of  as  many  officers  as  in  their  judgment  would  be  neces- 
sary to  patrol  the  township  or  borough,  and  arrest  all  vagrants  found  therein, 
and  have  them  committed  by  the  nearest  magistrate,  as  provided  for.  The 
duty  of  these  officers  should  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  arrest  of  vagrants. 
They  should  be  paid  a  sufficient  sum  for  each  vagrant  arrested  and  committed 
as  would  justify  them  in  seeking  out  the  offenders;  and  the  sheriff" 
should  appoint  such  persons  as  were  residents  of  the  township  or  borough,  and 
were  recommended  by  the  supervisors  or  Councils,  as  being  fit  and  proper- 
persons  to  be  appointed.  In  this  way  officers  could  be  secured  who  would 
give  their  time  and  attention  to  the  matter,  and  by  allowing  them  sufficient 
remuneration  for  their  services,  a  sufficient  number  of  reliable  men  could  be 
found  in  each  township  and  borough  to  accept  the  appointment. 

This  may  seem  an  expensive  plan,  but  I  believe  that  the  amount  of  property 
destroyed  by  vagrants,  or  tramps,  throughout  the  State,  in  six  months,  will 
amount  to  more  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  police  force  for  one  year. 

The  (ramps  have  become  a  fixed  evil  in  our  midst,  and  cannot  be  gotten  rid 
of  without  some  expense,  and  we  will  have  to  make  up  our  minds  to  incur 
this  expense  before  we  can  expect  to  do  much  practical  good  work  in  reducing 
or  checking  the  nuisance. 
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Mr.  Cuthbert,  of  Butler,  said  the  act  undoubtedly  works 
poorly  in  our  district.  There  is  no  provision  to  provide  labor  for 
them,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  organization  combined  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  on  the  public,  and  they  annoy  us  exceedingly, 
threatening  to  sue  us  if  we  refuse  them  admission,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  are  we  going  to  do?  We  have  to  pay  ten  mills  on 
the  dollar  for  street  tax  every  year,  and  never  a  pauper  or  tramp 
put  to  work,  while  the  officers'  fees  are  a  great  expense. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  have  a  good  tramp  law  if  we  would  only  enforce 
it.  Why  not  establish  work-houses?  In  several  townships  of  our 
county  the  citizens  formed  themselves  into  a  police  force  and  ar- 
rested them  and  put  them  to  work,  and  there  are  no  tramps  there 
now.  Have  had  some  to  starve  for  six  days  rather  than  work. 
Three  years  ago  our  directors  told  me  to  notify  every  tramp  dur- 
ing the  month  of  October  that  if  he  would  remain  all  winter  and 
break  stone  we  would  clothe  and  feed  him,  and  out  of  at  least 
800  or  1,000  men  I  got  just  eighteen  to  stay.  Last  year,  up  to 
this  time,  the  stone  we  broke  with  these  tramps  sold  for  $r,ooo 
to  $i,ioo,  to  the  city,  for  macadamizing  the  roads,  and  we  have 
now  about  $400  worth  on  hand. 

Mr.  Patterson,  of  Luzerne.  If  we  could  induce  all  the  people 
in  the  State  to  stop  feeding  them  for  six  months  or  a  year,  and  in 
addition  to  that  enforce  the  laws,  we  could  clear  our  State  of 
them.  Set  them  to  work  and  let  every  citizen  stop  feeding  them 
until  they  choose  to  go  to  work.  I  found  out  last  winter,  at  a 
station  where  they  stopped,  that  they  divided  and  went  to  differ- 
ent places  where  they  had  ascertained  that  they  could  get  a  good 
dinner.  They  had  the  names  of  all  the  people  that  "fed  well." 
I  arrested  a  few  of  them  and  set  them  to  work,  but  they  ran  away 
in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Pughe,  of  Scranton.  It  is  expensive  to  erect  work -houses, 
but  I  think  there  could  be  an  amendment  to  the  present  law  that 
would  be  effective,  and  that  is,  that  wherever  any  vagaant— tramp 
is  not  the  right  word,  it  originated  amongst  the  mechanics  of 
Europe,  who  were  not  beggars  nor  vagrants,  but  simply  in  search 
of  work  at  their  lawful  calling— arrested  and  proven  to  be  with- 
out any  regular  means  of  earning  a  living,  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  sentenced  to  break  stone  at  least  five  days,  with  a 
twenty-five  pound  ball  to  his  foot.  That  could  be  done  at  a  little 
expense  and  would  prove  profitable  to  the  townships,  because 
nothing  will  elevate  a  people  quicker  than  good  roads.  If,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  were  compelled  to  wear  a  card  or  board  tied  on 
his  back,  with  the  word  "tramp"  or  "vagrant"  printed  on  it,  I 
do  not  think  he  would  ever  visit  that  section  again,  but  would  go 
where  the  swine  of  the  Scripture  did,  into  the  sea,  and  that  would 
be  the  last  of  them. 

"  Mr.  GRrFFiN,  of  Erie.  We  have  looked  the  law  over  and  ex- 
amined all  the  nice  points  and  the  bad  points,  but  have  never 
decided  that  the  law  was  any  advantage  to  us  in  dollars  and  cents. 
They  have  been  arrested  by  the  score ;  our  jail  has  been  full ; 
they  have  been  put  to  breaking  stone,  and  when  their  time  was 
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out  they  would  steal  in  around  the  streets  and  throw  themselves 
into  a  condition  to  be  arrested  again.  .  Ask  them  why  they  do 
not  leave,  and  they  will  say,  we  have  no  place  to  go,  and  would 
rather  be  in  jail  well  fed  than  tramping  over  the  country  this  time 
of  year.    We  do  not  find  that  it  dispenses  with  the  tramp  to  feed 
him.  The  city  built  a  soup  house  and  fed  them  well.    They  were 
obliged  to  work  till  10  o'clock  at  sawing  wood,  breaking  stone, 
&c,  before  they  could  have  breakfast,  after  which  they  were 
dismissed  and  told  not  to  come  there  again.    A  great  many  did 
go,  but  others  would  come  back  again  and  beg  to  be  taken  in. 
That  was  not  profitable,  and  last  winter  they  decided  not  to  feed 
the  tramps  and  we  did  not  have  so  many  of  them.    Before  that 
they  had  from  50  to  60  over  night.    They  allowed  them  to  lodge 
there  over  night,  and  in  the  morning  gave  them  a  few  crackers 
and  advised  them  to  leave  the  place.    They  would  go  out  on  the 
streets  and  the  policemen  had  a  certain  amount  for  arresting  them,, 
and  the  alderman  a  certain  amount ;  they  were  sent  to  jail ;  the 
jail  was  kept  full,  and  the  county  had  to  pay  $3  a  wgek_  for  their 
keeping,  so  it  was  a  bill  of  expense  in  any  event.    The  only  way 
I  see  is  to  have  a  national  law  applicable  to  the  tramp,  let  him  be 
met  where  he  may,  and  although  it  seems  to  be  wrong  to  hang  a 
man  for  this  offense,  yet  you  need  not  hang  more  than  two  or 
three  until  you  stop  it  entirely.    They  are  afraid  to  die.  Their 
object  is  to  live  and  tramp.  I  One  of  them  told  me  once  that  he 
had  been  tramping  fourteen  years  without  any  means  of  support ; 
said  he  had  got  the  suit  he  wore  at  St.  Louis  :  that  he  had  torn 
his  coat  and  pants  all  to  pieces,  and  then  made  the  people  believe 
that  he  had  been  robbed,  and  they  fitted  him  out  in  a  new  suit. 
Said  I,  "  you  are  a  man  of  some  ability,  why  not  go  to  work  and 
make  an  honest  living?"  Said  he,  "I  despise  work,  and  despise  a 
man  that  will  work,  and  there  are  enough  of  us  that  can  live  and 
have  a  good  time  of  it  generally." 

Dr.  Luther.  The  tramp  law  of  1876,  though  not  free  from 
defect,  would,  I  think,  if  executed,  be  a  remedy  for  vagrancy 
throughout  the  State.  If  enforced  only  at  the  poor-houses  they 
will,  of  course,  go  into  the  country  and  visit  the  farm  houses  and 
commit  depredations.  The  law  is  defective  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  its  execution.  The  intention  vas  to  authorize  arrests 
without  a  previous  hearing,  which  the  lawyers  of  the  Senate  would 
not  assent  to,  as  it  involved  the  loss  of  personal  liberty,  although 
we  are  obliged  to  surrender  our  personal  liberty  in  a  number  of 
respects,  such  as  when  drafted,  summoned  as  jurors,  or  witnesses, 
&c.  Vagrancy  being  a  crime,  was  considered  sufficient  evidence 
to  authorize  an  arrest  ;  but  if  the  citizen  is  obliged  to  send  for  a 
constable,  and  then  take  him  before  a  magistrate,  they  will  gen- 
erally prefer  to  give  him  what  he  demands,  and  be  relieved  of  his 
presence  in  that  way.  A  law  may  have  all  the  provisions  neces- 
sary and  yet  may  not  be  executed,  and  inoperative  from  various 
causes.  In  Lancaster  county  the  law  has  been  executed  at  the 
poor  house,  and  what  has  been  the  effect?  The  tramps  give 
that  poor  house  a  wide  berth  ;  reduced  from  90  to  20  a  day  5  but 
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what  became  of  them  ?    They  went  into  the  country  districts,  and 
now  the  farming  population  is  very  much  annoyed" with  them. 
That  led  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  some  remedy,  and -in  two 
or  three  townships  the  citizens  by  private  contribution  raised  a 
fund  and  employed  a  constable  and  made  arrests,  and  they  got 
rid  of  vagrancy  in  that  section.    Then,  in  Montgomery  county, 
where  they  were  so  terribly  annoyed,  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  some  measure  of  protection,  which  was  to  organize  them- 
selves into  a  police  force,  four  or  five  of  them  being  put  on  duty 
every  afternoon,  riding  through  different  parts  of  the  townships. 
That  was  the  remedy  in  that  case ;  but  these  are  only  temporary 
remedies,  and  the  question  is,  what  is  a  permanent  remedy  for  this 
great  evil?    Shall  we  not  be  obliged,  after  all,  to  go  back  to  the 
system  of  compulsory  labor  ?    What  is  a  »  work-house  ?"    It  is 
not  an  expensive  building.    It  is  a  mere  "  enclosure,    under  the 
law  of  1876,  "of  stone  or  board,"  so  that  he  cannot  escape,  and 
so  long  as  he  refuses  to  work  he  gets  nothing  to  eat,  and  he  is 
held  in  this  way  till  he  is  brought  to  his  senses,  and  works.  But 
I  think  the  law  is  defective  in  committing  them  to  the  poor 
house.    I  do  not  think  that  is  the  place  for  them.    These  work- 
houses should  be  in  connection  with  the  jails  instead  of  the  poor- 
houses.    If  the  State  is  not  able  to  build  vagrant  houses,  we  had 
better  have  them  in  connection  with  the  jails  than  the  almshouses. 
A  great  difficulty  is  to  find  employment.    In  Lancaster  county 
they  have  a  quarry,  with  a  market  for  broken  stone  at  the  door, 
but  perhaps  not  many  of  the  other  counties  have  this  advantage, 
and  if  I  were  to  make  a  proposition  of  any  kind  I  would  offer  a 
resolution  recommending  the  system  of  work-houses  in  connection 
with  the  jails,  or  separately,  as  is  most  convenient. 

Mr.  Yost,  Bucks.  This  tramp  act  is  not  considered  of  any 
benefit  in  our  county.  Last  winter,  for  three  months  in  succes- 
sion, our  jail  was  crowded,  and  I  have  had  250  at  the  almshouse, 
on  order,  at  their  own  request.  They  say  make  them  work. 
Where  is  the  work  to  come  from  ?  The  taxpayers  do  not  feel 
obliged  to  furnish  work  to  keep  the  tramps  alive.  It  does  not  pay. 
I  have  now  a  thousand  perch  of  stone,  got  last  winter,  and  have 
no  sale  for  it.  Better  it  was  in  the  quarry  to-day.  The  act  should 
be  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  punish  them  the  same  as  any 
criminal  offense.  At  presnt  I  cannot  see  anything  in  it  but  a 
shelter  for  them  in  the  winter  season,  thus  enabling  them  to  tramp 
through  the  summer.    Let  there  be  a  penalty  attached  to  this 

tramping.  ,  ,  , 

Mr  Schaefer,  of  Pittsburg.  With  us  the  constables  are  as 
bad  as  the  tramps.  Some  of  them  have  been  arrested  nine  or 
ten  times.  We  had  as  many  tramps  at  our  almshouse  as  any  other 
county,  but  we  put  up  notices  at  the  gate,  "no  tramps  admitted 
here,'"'  and  since  that  we  are  not  troubled  with  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  we  read  about  some  of  them  being  there 
in  July.    [Laughter.]  ,  , 

Mr.  Brawn.  About  a  year  ago  last  May  our  Board  passed  a 
resolution  admitting  no  tramps  at  the  city  farm.    Prior  to  that 
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time  we  had  from  175  to  200  every  Saturday  night,  and  from  that 
till  Monday.  When  the  resolution  first  went  into  effect  the  num- 
ber dropped  from  175  to  112  the  same  day.  The  next  Saturday 
night  it  was  down  to  60,  and  on  the  next  Saturday  about  15,  and 
from  that  to  the  present  there  has  been  but  eleven  calls  at  the  city 
farm.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  put 
them  at.  There  is  not  a  farm  or  almshouse  in  the  State  that  has 
any  roads  macadamized.  You  can  put  these  men  at  that  kind  of 
work.  I  am  opposed  to  the  system  of  breaking  stone  and 
selling  it  to  the  city,  because  that  makes  paupers.  You  take 
the  labor  and  give  it  to  the  pauper.  Whatever  work  you  do  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inmates  should  be  done,  but  it  should  not  con- 
flict with  self-imposed  labor.  There  is  not  a  farm  in  the  State 
that  has  proper  drainage,  and  you  could  put  them  to  work  at  that. 
There  are  two  classes  of  tramps,  one  composed  of  habitual  idlers 
and  vagrants,  and  the  other  of  mechanics,  who  are  idle  not  because 
they  do  not  want  to  work,  but  because  of  the  necessity  of  the 
times,  and  without  money  to  pay  their  fare  when  ou  the  hunt  of 
work.  It  takes  some  judgment  to  distinguish  between  them,  and 
there  is  where  this  question  settles  down.  I  have  no  mercy  for 
the  habitual  idler. 

Mr.  Grubbs.  Three  years  ago  this  winter  we  had  from  50  to  90 
■every  night  at  the  Allegheny  Home.  We  started  by  putting  each 
man  to  work.  We  cleaned  out  15  or  20  acres  of  woodland  and  took 
off  the  stone  ;  worked  each  man  four  hours  for  staying  all  night.  I 
picked  out  the  best  and  kept  sixty  through  the  winter,  opening  the 
stone  quarry;  fed  and  clothed  them  and  did  not  lock  them  up,  and 
did  not  have  a  particle  of  trouble,  and  during  the  last  six  months  I 
do  not  think  I  have  had  a  dozen  men  refuse  to  work.  When  we  take 
a  tramp  to  work  there  we  treat  him  like  a  man,  and  try  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  is  such.  There  are  two  classes  of  these  people,  and 
we  must  discriminate  between  the  habitual  vagrant  and  the  honest 
mechanic  in  search  of  work.  You  can  generally  tell  them  the 
moment  you  put  them  to  work,  by  the  way  they  handle  tools,  and 
the  way  they  answer  when  you  ask  them  to  work.  If  you  find  he 
is  a  professional  tramp  do  not  feed  him. 

Mr.  Cuthbert,  of  Butler.  We  have  given  on  an  average  about 
100  meals  a  month,  and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  more  than 
five  or  six  professional  tramps.  I  cannot  refuse  these  men  a  meal 
or  a  night's  lodging.  If  we  have  policemen  to  arrest  every  one, 
we  arrest  men  that  should  not  be  arrested,  as  the  officers  make  no 
discrimination,  and  the  justices  are  no  better. 

Mr.  Washburne.  I  fail  to  see  any  idea  suggested  for  getting 
rid  of  these  pests.  My  friend  suggests  making  them  break  stone 
for  thirty  days  and  then  turning"  them  out;  but  the  tramp  is  a 
tramp  still.  We  have  many  good  and  wholesome  laws  that  remain 
a  dead  letter  for  want  of  being  enforced  by  the  people. _  My 
judgment  is  that  we  will  never  get  rid  of  the  tramps  until  the 
people  are  educated  up  to  the  point  of  putting  these  laws  into 
force.  Now,  the  tramp  visits  a  man,  and  to  get  rid  of  him  he 
feeds  him  and  sends  him  on ;  and  the  next  man  does  the  same, 
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especially  in  the  rural  districts,  and  it  is  idle  to  pass  laws  more 
stringent,  as  they  thus  remain  a  dead  letter.  Now,  until  the 
people  all  over  the  country  take  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
the  law  is  enforced,  it  is  idle  to  trouble  the  Legislature  any  further. 
I  see  no  use  for  any  more  stringent  laws  than  we  have,  unless  it 
would  be  one  compelling  them  to  go  where  the  swine  in  the 
scripture  went — into  the  sea — or  one  that  would  choke  them  before 
they  would  get  there. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Cox, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  be-  appointed  to  have  2,000  copies  of  the 
minutes  published. 

Messrs.  Cox,  of  Lancaster,  and  MacKnight,  of  Luzerne,  were 
appointed  said  committee. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  8^2  A.  M. 

MORNING  SESSION— SECOND  DAY. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  constitute  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year:  Messrs.  J.  T.  Kin- 
cade,  sr.,  of  Pittsburg;  R.  D.  McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny;  B.  F. 
Cox,  of  Lancaster;  G.  W.  Congdon,  ot  Crawford;  and  Robert 
Russel,  of  Washington. 

Committee  on  Revision  of  Poor  Laws :  Messrs.  G.  W.  Griffin, 
of  Erie;  D.  C.  Hultz,  of  Allegheny;  J.  J.  Rebman,  of  Dauphin  ; 
J.  B.  Sayers,  of  York ;  and  Hayes  Conner,  of  Chester. 

A  communication  was  received  from  a  committee  in  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  Lock  Haven,  inviting  the  Convention  to  visit  the 
Normal  School  building.    The  invitation  was  accepted. 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  Luther,  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  : 

Resolved,  In  order  to  prevent  the  evils  arising  from  the  association  of  de- 
pendent children  with  adult  paupers,  we  recommend  that  they  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  in  orphan  homes  or  asylums,  now  in  operation,  or  in  others  which 
may  be  established,  to  be  supported  by  private  contributions,  and  by  aid,  en- 
couragement and  co-operation  from  the  State  and  from  the  counties,  boroughs 
and  cities  in  which  they  are  located,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

Dr.  Luther,  on  the  subject  of  this  resolution,  said  the  State 
will  not  undertake  to  support  these  children.  It  undertakes  to 
educate  them,  but  not  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  It  does  this  in 
the  case  of  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  giving  $275  for  every 
pupil,  to  the  extent  of  150  in  the  private  institutions,  and  under- 
takes to  pay  $250  for  every  blind  pupil  in  the  Asylum  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  they  are  fed,  clothed  and  trained  for  that  sum  ;  but 
in  the  Public  School  System,  the  State  only  educates.  Now,  we 
come  with  another  class  to  the  State,  and  the  Governor  says  :  I 
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will  sign  no  bill  that  proposes  to  appropriate  money  in  aid  of 
these  homes  for  destitute  and  neglected  children,  to  the  extent  of 
say  $20  a  pupil.  I  think  under  our  public  school  laws  the  per 
capita,  is  not  more  than  about  $8.  These  children  will  not  go  to 
school  unless  they  have  clothes,  and  that  must  be  done  by  private 
contribution.  In  Lancaster  county,  under  a  local  law,  the  County 
Commissioners  are  authorized  to  appropriate  a  certain  sum  towards 
the  support  of  neglected  children,  and  they  are  admitted  to  the 
home.  We  have  30  or  40  of  these  homes  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
great  many  of  these  are  denominational  and  cannot  receive  an 
appropriation  from  the  State.  Mr.  Wickersham's  idea  is,  that  as 
the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Homes  go  out  of  use,  some  of  them  shall 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  that  private  charity,  as  well  as  the 
State,  shall  contribute  towards  the  support  of  these  dependent 
children.  They  would  not  remain  there  beyond  a  certain  age, 
or  be  taken  under  four  years  of  age,  although  that  would  be  a 
matter  for  regulation  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Brawn  said  :  We  have  about  fifteen  foundlings,  from  one 
week  to  three  years  of  age,  and  my  idea  is  that  that  is  the  age  at 
which  they  should  be  removed. 

Mr.  Rebman  was  not  certain  that  the  time  for  passing  this  reso- 
lution had  come.  We  are  without  statistics  to  present  to  the 
State,  or  to  those  who  are  charitably  disposed  when  we  come  to 
them  for  aid.  We  cannot  tell  how  many  of  these  children  there 
are  and  where  they  are  located.  We  should  have  some  report  of 
this  to  bring  before  the  Legislature  or  State  Superintendent,  and 
thus  have  the  matter  in  proper  shape. 

Dr.  Luther.  The  question  is,  whether  the  principle  is  right ; 
whether  it  is  the  basis  on  which  provision  is  to  be  made  for 
the  care  and  training  of  this  class  of  children.  We  all  know  that 
these  facts  are  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties. There  are  13,000  in  the  almshouses  and  a  great  many  more 
in  the  streets  and  alleys.  This  Convention  at  its  last  session  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  State  Superintendent  Wicker- 
sham  and  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  to  frame  a  bill,  and  they 
have  settled  down  on  this  plan,  and  I  think  this  movement  should 
come  right  from  this  body.  We  would  be  able  to  assure  the  State 
that  we  had  thought  about  it  and  settled  on  the  only  plan  feasi- 
ble. Whether  we  have  one  or  ten  thousand  I  do  not  see  that  it 
makes  any  difference,  so  far  as  the  plan  is  concerned.  We  will 
■commence  with  accommodations  for  500,  and  go  on  increasing 
until  the  rest  are  provided  for.  Another  point  is  that  cities, 
counties  and  boroughs  are  required  to  contribute  towards  the  sup- 
port of  these  institutions.  That  is  stated  in  that  way  for  this 
reason  :  Lancaster  has  an  institution  of  that  kind,  and,  under  a 
local  law  the  court  has  a  right  to  assess  a  certain  amount  of 
money  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  county.  I  think  in 
Williamsport  they  have  one  erected  by  the  city,  which  the  county 
has  nothing  to  do  with.  The  city  will  appropriate  aid  and  not 
ask  the  county  to  do  it.  So  in  other  cases.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
city,  sometimes  a  borough,  and  sometimes  a  whole  county,  and 
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they  will  join  in  supporting  those  children  in  these  homes,  where 
they  receive  moral  and  intellectual  education  and  school  training 
for  some  useful  pursuit  in  life.  I  think,  therefore,  in  drawing  up 
the  resolution,  we  should  make  it  embrace  the  points  in  the  case, 
so  that  we  can  go  with  some  influence  before  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Griffin,  of  Erie.  We  have  one  of  those  charitable  institu- 
tions called  the  Home  of  the  Friendless.  They  take  in  old  and 
young.  It  is  kept  up  by  private  contribution,  but  lately  there 
has  been  a  pressure  to  have  children  brought  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  county,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  by  the 
week,  which  I  do  not  think  would  be  advisable.  There  are  a 
great  many  children  whose  parents  are  not  able  to  care  for  them, 
who  are  willing  for  them  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Directors, 
but  not  to  place  them  in  this  institution.  We  have  other  chari- 
table institutions,  and  if  we  pay  so  much  a  week  for  keeping  them 
in  this  home,  the  other  institutions  have  the  same  right  to  demand 
it,  which  would  create  a  heavy  expense  on  the  county.  This  has 
troubled  us  considerably  within  the  last  few  years.  Our  attorney 
has  decided  that  we  pay  for  their  keeping  in  these  institutions  if 
it  does  not  cost  more  than  in  the  almshouse,  but  it  brings  a  pres- 
sure on  us  which  we  are  anxious  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Grubbs  insisted  that  this  was  only  a  recommendation  to 
the  Governor  and  Legislature.  We  have  been  working  on  this 
since  our  first  meeting  at  Altoona,  and  if  we  put  it  off  from  year 
to  year  we  will  never  accomplish  anything.  It  is  the  very  time 
now  to  start  it.  Next  spring  they  will  begin  to  abolish  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  Schools,  and  now  is  the  time  to  get  the  State  to 
take  hold  of  them. 

Mr.  Griffin  explained  that  he  thought  we  were  going  to  run 
the  thing  beyond  where  it  is  intended,  because  we  get  in  so  many. 
If  you  get  funds  from  other  institutions  it  will  answer,  but  if  you 
make  the  school  directors  pay  for  them  you  will  have  more  than 
is  really  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  Board  of  Directors  but  the  State 
that  is  paying  for  ft. 

Mr.  Rohrer,  of  Lancaster.  There  would  be  a  question  of 
local  law  in  regard  to  admitting  these  children.  We  do  not  admit 
a  child  unless  it  first  goes  through  the  poor  house.  There  are 
guardians  appointed  by  the  court,  and  the  trustees  are  elected  by 
the  officers  at  the  time.  Our  Home  was  first  built  by  a  rich  old 
lady,  who  took  great  interest  in  these  children,  at  an  expense  of 
$30,000,  and  it  was  calculated  to  run  it  by  voluntary  contributions, 
which  succeeded  for  a  while,  but  finally  was  not  sufficient,  and 
the  grand  jury  recommended  that  a  certain  sum  be  annually 
appropriated  for  this  purpose.  It  now  costs  about  $100  a  year  for 
each.  We  have  control  of  those  we  put  in  the  Home  and  can 
bind  them  out,  but  we  have  no  control  over  the  others,  put  there 
from  outside  the  almshouse. 

The  resolution  was  adopted.  * 
Mr.  Dallet.    There  are  a  number  of  institutions  in  the  State 
receiving  State  appropriations,  in  consideration  of  which  the 
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poor  are  expected  to  receive  benefits  from  them,  in  the  shape  o  f 
scholarships  or  supports.  I  refer  to  the  institutions  for  the  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded  children.  The  Directors  of  the 
Poor  are  the  proper  representatives  of  the  poor  of  the  State,  and 
the  apportionment  should  be  made  amongst  the  different  counties. 
No  system  has  ever  been  arranged  by  which  the  various  counties 
shall  be  so  represented.  I  think  it  would  be  important  to  have 
some  information  from  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  m  order 
that  we  may  know  our  rights  as  to  the  division  of  this  mainten-  \ 
ance  and  in  order  that  the  poor  receive  the  benefits  to  what  they 
are  entitled.  I  ask  Dr.  Luther  to  give  us  any  information  on  this 
subject  that  may  be  in  his  possession.  _ 

Dr  Luther.  There  are  three  institutions  in  which  the  btate 
makes  appropriations  and  undertakes  to  provide  for  100  to  150, 
but  in  reality  there  is  no  limit.  The  institutions  continue  to  take 
them  as  long  as  they  have  room.  These  are  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  the  Blind  Asylum,  and  the  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children,  at  Media.  The  rule  that  governs  it  is  that  each  of  the 
districts  is  entitled  to  have  as  many  as  it  has  representatives  in 
the  Legislature.  That  rule  is  not  rigidly  applied  m  the  case  ot 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  they  still  continue  to  receive  them. 
There  are  250  of  the  indigent  class  in  that  institution  at  this  time, 
supported  by  the  State.  In  the  Blind  Asylum  1  think  about  150 
and  in  the  School  for  Feeble-Minded about  1 25.  The  State  pays  all 
their  expenses.  There  is  no  charge  to  the  county  or  the  guardians. 
The  appropriation  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  strictly  indigent  class. 


TOPIC  FOURTH. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  PAUPER  DEAD. 

On  the  subject  of  "  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  our  almshouses, 
and  care  of  the  burying  grounds,"  the  following  papers  were  read 
by  Mr.  C.  Harvey,  of  Delaware: 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  who  are  utterly  poor  and  helpless  shrink 
with  horror  from  the  fate  that  would  send  them  to  a  county  almshouse.  They 
would  accept  gladly,  for  themselves  or  for  their  friends,  the  treatment  and  care 
71  hospital,  or  an  asylum,  if  they  should  become  in  need  of  such  assistance 
but  feel  that  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  and  neglect  have  been  reached 
when  they  are  sent  to  the  poor  house. 

There  is  more  than  one  reason  for  this,  of  course,  but  the  sum  of  all  the 
reasons  is  the  almost  total  want  of  respect  that  the  inmates  are  supposed  to 
suffer  The  common  opinion  is  that  the  poor  in  almshouses  are  shoved  out  of 
sight  'that  our  feelings  may  not  be  shocked  by  their  presence;  that  they  are 
housed  together  without  much  regard  to  their  tastes  or  feelings  ;  that  they  re- 
Se  cheap  medical  attendance  when  sick,  and  are  boxed  up  and  buried  when 
"ead  without  any  of  the  tokens  of  respect  that  we  all  instinctively  feel ^ due 
to  the  earthly  tabernacle  that  has  been  consecrated  by  the  dwelling  herein  of 
■x  living  soul.  For  the  almshouse  dead  there  is  no  closing  and  darkening  of 
the  house-  no  crape;  no  suspension  of  business ;  no  respectful  calling  of 
neighbors  to  sympafhi  e  with  a  bereaved  family;  no  flowers;  no  tolling  of 
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bells  •  no  long  procession  of  carriages  ;  no  turn  out  of  societies  or  associa- 
tions'in  regalia;  no  band  of  music  to  excite  tender  emotions  by  solemn  tunes; 
no  hearse  with  nodding  plumes;  no  religious  services,  in  the  house  or  at  the 
grave  •  no  requium  chanted  ;  no  obituary  notice  in  the  newspapers  ;  no  form, 
mode  or  show  of  sorrow  or  of  respect  whatever.  Buried  like  a  dead  pig. 
Not  the  pauper  is  thus  dishonored,  but  ourselves.  My  own  education  has 
been  toward  plainness  in  all  things.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  ostentatious 
grief  with  that  outward  show  which  is  intended  to  say,  "see  how  sorry  I  am. 

I  am  always  sorry  for  the  living  when  I  see  them  wasting  means  they  can 
Tiot  well  afford  to  spare,  to  make  a  funeral  display  which  savors  more  of  pride 
than  of  grief.  There  are  extremes  of  display  as  well  as  extremes  of  slight 
and  of  disrespect.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  or  desired,  that  the  pauper  should 
have  a  flourish  of  ceremonies  over  his  dead  body  that  would  be  entirely  incon- 
sonant with  the  respect  and  attention  it  received  while  alive.  But  the  inmates 
of  almshouses  have  burdens  of  affliction  that  we  may  not  appreciate,  but  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  lessen,  if  possible. 

Their  lives  have  proved  failures  Every  rational  human  being  has,  in  early 
life,  desires  and  hopes  which  the.,  future  is  expected  to  gratify.  The  pauper 
has  experienced  only  disappointment;  has  shrunk  down  to  the  necessity  of 
living  only  for  the  comfort  of  the  present  moment ;  but  there  is  always  left  a 
germ5  of  self-respect,  which,  if  properly  recognized  and  regarded  by  others, 
enables  him  to  bear  with  fortitude,  or  with  resignation,  the  sufferings,  mental 
and  phvsical,  of  his  miserable  life.  Sick  in  the  almshouse  !  Sick  unto  ap- 
proaching death!  No  sister  near,  no  wife  ;  no  child  or  grandchild  to  receive 
his  blessing  and  to  fondly  cherish  the  memory  of  him  on  the  earth.  This  is  a 
sad  lot,  indeed ;  and  if  to  that  we  add  the  near  prospect  of  a  hasty  burial  of 
his  body  in  a  weedy  corner  of  a  field,  with  no  stone  to  mark  the  spot,  we  have 
added  another  pang  of  wretchedness  to  the  feelings  of  one  whose  sufferings 
through  his  unhappy  life  should  excite  our  sorrow  only,  and  not  reproach,  for 
they  were  probably  caused  by  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control. 

It  seems  due  to  the  feelings  of  the  inmates  of  almshouses  that  a  proper  obser- 
vance of  the  usages  sanctioned  by  custom,  in  regard  to  burials,  should  not  be 
neglected.  That  the  dead  body  should  not  be  buried  with  unseemly  haste 
after  death.  That  the  business  of  the  house  should  cease  during  the  time  of 
the  burial,  and  that  the  inmates  and  employees  of  the  house  should  be  expected 
to  attend  the  funeral.  Religious  services  should  not  be  neglected,  and  a 
■clergyman  should  be  employed.  This  last  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  in  whose  religious  tenets  I  have  been  educated ;  but  I 
would  regard,  in  this  matter,  not  my  own  feelings,  but  those  of  my  unfortunate 
fellow-beings. 

The  influence  that  a  proper  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  inmates  would 
have  upon  them,  and  upon  ourselves,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  salutary. 
But,  apart  from  such  considerations,  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  community  that  proper  regard  should  be  had  for  what  is  respectful  to 
humanity;  for  how  shall  we  honor  God  if  we  dishonor  what  He  has  "  made  in 
His  own  image?" 

By  Mr.  G.  W.  Griffin,  of  Erie: 

The  burying  of  the  dead  has,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  been  a  subject  of 
careful  consideration  by  the  civilized  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  human 
family  through  all  its  history,  often  attended  with  great  expense  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  tomb,  as  they  have  been  hewn  from  rocks  or  moulded  into  desira- 
ble forms,  from  caves  or  caverns  of  nature's  production,  for  the  reception  of 
coffin  or  casket,  which  in  their  turn  have  also  been  wrought,  often  times,  of  the 
most  costly  material,  as  rock  or  metal,  that  would  be  very  enduring  in  its 
nature. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  ancient  pyramids,  with  all  their  grandeur  of  vast 
proportions,  which  has  caused  them  to  be  classed  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  were  but  the  last  resting  places  of  kings  ;  showiug  the  concern  and  vast 
expense  that  has  been  indulged  in  by  a  few  of  the  human  family  that  have  had 
opportunity  for  the  unrestrained  development  of  their  ambition  in  this  respect. 
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The  burying  of  the  dead  out  of  sight,  in  tomb  or  grave,  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  human  family.  There  have  been  other  methods  for 
the  disposal  of  the  dead,  adopted  to  some  extent,  in  the  history  of  the  ages,  by 
different  races  of  mankind,  such  as  giving  to  wild  beasts,  or  burning  on  the 
funeral  pile ;  which  last  method  might  perhaps  be  called  the  forerunner  or 
germanating  principle  of  the  more  modern  or  classic  system  of  cremation.  But 
none  of  these  last  named  methods  have  found  a  ready  acceptance  or  been  widely- 
adopted  by  the  great  mass  of  the  civilized  or  christianized  nations  of  the  earth; 
while  the  practice  of  burying  the  dead  out  of  sight,  by  the  solemn  and  im- 
pressive teaching  of  dust  returning  to  dust,  is  looked  upon  by  all  classes,  high 
or  low,  rich  or  poor,  as  a  befitting  way  to  accomplish  the  end  desired  and  the 
proper  disposal  of  the  dead.  . , 

Our  system  (which  we  do  not  claim  to  be  perfect,)  at  the  Erie  County  Alms- 
house, when  any  of  the  inmates  die,  is  to  wash  them  all  over  with  water;  if 
men  and  need  it,  they  are  shaved  and  a  clean  white  shirt,  a  pair  of  drawers  and. 
stockings  are  put  on  them  ;  they  are  then  laid  in  the  coffin  and  a  winding  sheet 
of  bleached  muslin  covered  over  them  before  the  coffin  lid  is  put  on.  If  women,, 
a  shroud  is  used;  the  coffin,  which  is  a  plain  one,  stained  and  varnished,  is 
then  carried  to  the  dead  room,  where  they  generally  remain  over  one  night. 
When  the  grave  is  dug  and  we  are  ready  to  bury,  word  is  sent  to  the  different 
apartments  and  to  the  working  people,  when,  as  a  rule,  the  greater  portion  of 
those  that  are  able,  which  is  generally  a  large  percentage  of  the  inmates  ot  the 
house,  assemble  in  the  accustomed  place  for  such  gatherings ;  the  bier  con- 
taining the  coffin  is  brought  into  the  room,  when  a  portion  of  Scripture 
is  read  and  a  prayer  made,  during  which  the  most  perfect  order  is  ob- 
served, accompanied  often  with  expressions  of  the  deepest  solemnity.  Very 
often  inmates  come  down  from  the  upper  stories  of  the  building  to  attend  a 
funeral  that  are  scarcely  ever  down  on  any  other  occasion.    After  the  exer- 
cises are  through  the  bier  is  taken  by  the  strongest  men   and  earned 
to  the  burying  ground  and  lowered  to  its  narrow  resting-place.    As  our 
burying  ground  is  not  in  all  respects  as  we  would  have  it,  I  would  say  that 
the  burying  ground  to  be  occupied  by  any  almshouse  should  be  of  sufficient 
size,  enclosed  with  a  plain,  durable  fence,  neatly  painted  ;  the  grounds  divided 
by  three  walks  into  four  general  divisions,  these  to  be  occupied  by  those  ot  ditter- 
ent  ages;  these  divisions  to  be  divided  by  walks  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
first  walks,  and  fourteen  feet  apart,  or  sixteen  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  giving 
space  for  two  rows  of  graves  between  them,  with  the  head  from  the  walk ;  all 
walks  to  be  four  feet  wide,  kept  neat  and  clean.    As  the  inmates  of  any  alms- 
house constitute  a  single  family,  the  very  old  ones  representing  the  heads  ot  the 
family,  should  be  buried  together,  occupying  the  first  general  division  oi  the 
orounds  ;  this  class  to  consist  of  those  over  the  age  of  seventy  years ;  the  next 
division  to  be  occupied  by  those  between  the  age  of  forty  and  seventy  years ; 
the  next  by  those  between  the  age  of  sixteen  and  forty  years  ;  and  the  next  or 
last  general  division  to  be  occupied  by  the  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.. 
And  I  would  recommend  that  the  head  of  each  grave  be  marked  by  a  neat 
little  marble  slab,  these  head  stones  being  kept  constantly  on  hand;  the  only 
marking  the  stones  would  need  would  be  a  number  cut  in  them.    The  record 
that  is  kept  for  the  recording  of  the  names  of  the  dead  being  a  different  one 
from  the  record  of  the  inmates;  when  an  inmate  dies  and  their  name _  is  re- 
corded in  the  book  kept  for  that  purpose  and  a  number  set  opposite  to  it  that 
corresponds  with  the  one  on  the  stone  that  is  to  be  set  at  the  head  of  the  grave. 
In  carrying  out  these  recommendations  we  think  that  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
will  have  discharged  their  duty  to  their  dead  and  satisfied  the  wishes  of  an 
enlightened  and  refined  public  sentiment.  ^T1TT,T,T1^T 
Submitted  by  Q.  W.  GRIFFIN 

Steward  of  Erie  County  Almshouse. 

By  Mr.  T.  F.  Grubbs,  of  Allegheny : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention  : 

Gentlemen:  The  "grave"  subject  of  burying  grounds  at  almshouses,  and 
the  burial  of  inmates  being  discussed  by  your  Convention,  I  respectfully  sub- 
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mit  the  following  suggestions,  hoping  they  may  at  least  be  the  means  of  awaken- 
ing in  our  minds  a  desire  to  improve  in  the  general  mode  of  burial. 

Ancient  and  modern  history  has  taught  us,  all  nations,  civilized  and  uncivil- 
ized, treat  their  honored  dead  with  the  greatest  respect,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom and  rite  of  each  country,  and  their  places  of  burial  as  spots  of  the  most 
sacred  character. 

If  a  Chinese  dies  out  of  his  native  land  his  remains  are  carefully  returned 
there,  to  be  interred  in  the  sacred  soil  according  to  the  usages  of  his  people ; 
and  so  strong  is  the  desire  to  have  this  last  sad  rite  performed,  that  almost  the 
first  thing  they  do  on  landing  in  our  country  is  to  attach  themselves  to  some 
native  society,  that  guarantees  this  office  will  be  performed  sacredly  after  death. 

A  funeral  pile  is  carefully  prepared  to  receive  all  that  is  left  of  the  poor 
Hindoo,  and  with  great  pomp  and  lamentation  he  is  placed  upon  it,  the  torch 
applied,  and  soon,  like  Baron  DePalm,  he  is  dust  returned  to  dust,  and  ashes 
to  ashes. 

The  supposed  first  race  of  man  who  peopled  our  own  beautiful  land  have 
left  monuments  of  their  care  and  attention  to  their  dead  in  the  grand  mounds 
distributed  throughout  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  and  year  after  year  we 
read  wonderful  stories  of  the  discoveries  made  by  our  antiquarian  societies  in 
their  efforts  to  unfathom  those  mysteries. 

Even  the  untutored  savage  prepares  the  swinging  hammock  from  bamboos 
and  other  fibrous  woods,  and  swings  his  dead  high  up  in  the  branches  of  trees 
to  prevent  the  corpse  from  being  devoured  by  wild  animals. 

In  the  mummies  exhibited  in  our  country,  we  are  taught,  the  ancients, 
even  went  farther  in  the  fact  of  their  preservation  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
and  as  we  look  back  through  the  long  vista  of  time,  as  history  opens  it  up  to 
us,  we  find  one  of  the  first  principles  of  all  nations,  is  to  care  for  their  dead. 
In  all  history,  ever  since  the  Christian  era,  the  "  Potters'  field"  has  been  looked 
upon  by  the  civilized  world  as  being  a  place  of  the  lowest  grade  for  burial  pur- 
poses. The  money  and  price  paid  to  "  Judas"  forthe  betrayal  of  our  "  Saviour," 
was  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  place  of  this  kind,  and  a  feeling  of  repugnance 
and  horror  of  it  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  from 
parent  to  child,  until  the  present  time. 

But  a  few  years  ago,  passing  through  a  poor  house  graveyard,  while  on  an 
errand  or  journey,  was  considered  by  even  intelligent  people  as  being  an  indi- 
cation of  bad  luck,  and  to  dream  of  doing  so  was  an  omen  of  the  worst  type. 
This  feeling  exists  yet  to  a  very  great  extent  in  many  localities,  more  especially 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  also  in  localities  in  our  own  State.  Ghosts  and 
hobgoblins  are  supposed  and  said  to  prowl  about  these  neglected  spots  at  the 
hour  of  midnight;  the  spirits  of  the  poor  departed  are  supposed  to  have  no 
rest,  and  many  are  the  stories  and  legends  related  at  the  home  fireside  to  chil- 
dren by  thoughtless  parents,  of  what  has  been  seen,  until  the  children  believe  a 
curse  rests  upon  these  spots. 

An  now,  if  you  please,  let  us  look  at  the  cause  for  many  of  these  supersti- 
tions, and  if  possible,  provide  a  remedy. 

For  years  past  any  kind  of  burial  was  considered  good  enough  for  the  poor 
old  "  pauper,"  who,  unfortunate  though  he  might  be,  appeared  to  have  the 
curse  of  Judas  resting  upon  him.  The  most  useless  and  unfrequented  spot 
was  selected  for  burial  purposes:  no  fence,  no  mark,  no  record,  no  nothing. 
It  might  have  been  the  burial  place  for  dogs,  so  far  as  appearance  went ;  a 
little  mound,  tracked  and  trampled  by  cattle,  with  thistles  and  briers  for  orna- 
ment; the  roughest  kind  of  box  was  nailed  together  for  a  coffin;  every  gar- 
ment that  could  be  made  useful  was  carefully  taken  away,  and  lots  cast  by  the 
living  for  who  should  get  them ;  only  the  most  useless  and  worn  out  garment 
was  permitted  to  be  used  ;  a  little  bunch  of  straw  or  shavings  were  put  under 
his  head,  no  burial  service,  the  lid  nailed  down,  the  cart  backed  up  to  the 
shallow  grave,  and  dumped  sometimes  face  downward,  the  dirt  heaved  in,  and 
all  was  over. 

Is  it  any  wonder  if  the  living  inmates  would  lose  all  feeling  for  death  ?  Is 
it  any  wonder  a  horror  and  fear  came  over  timid  people  in  passing  that  way  ? 
This  is  no  fancy  sketch;  all  and  more  just  such  things  have  occurred,  and  we 
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all  know  it,  and  what  is  the  remedy?  The  dead  cannot  bury  the  dead;  the 
living  must ;  as  this  age  progresses  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  it  also  improves. 
Thank  Gcd,  year  after  year  those  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
indigent  are  coming  up  like  Christians,  and  making  greater  efforts  and  greater 
exertions  to  place  our  grand  old  State  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  public  charities 
and  Christian  philanthropy.  We  have  a  grand  task  before  us,  and  although 
we  may  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  our  plans  consummated,  yet  we  are 
making  a  grand  beginning,  and  a  grand  improvement  over  the  old  ways. 

To  my  mind  it  is  first  necessary  that  we  should  so  improve  our  cemeteries 
that  they  would  become  a  pleasant  resort  for  our  living  inmates ;  put  up  good 
fences,  painted  or  whitewashed,  with  a  nice  entrance  gate  ;  place  a  monument 
in  the  centre,  and  lay  out  the  grounds  with  serpentine  walks,  plant  shrubs, 
trees,  flowers,  &c. ;  put  up  a  plain  head-board,  with  name,  age  and  number  at 
the  grave  to  correspond  with  a  death  record  book,  kept  in  the  office;  keep  the 
cemetery  sacred  for  the  dead. 

When  an  inmate  comes  to  die  give  them  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  clergy- 
man, both  at  death  and  in  burial.  All  persons  are  entitled  to  this,  and  by 
doing  so  we  will  gain  the  respect  of  the  living.  After  death  have  the  corpse 
washed,  combed,  and  dressed  in  a  bleached  muslin  shroud,  plaited  m  front 
with  collar.  For  women,  if  aged,  have  a  nice  white  cap;  and  niching  for 
young  women  ;  a  yard  of  ruching  will  look  very  nice  and  cost  but  little 
White  stockings  should  be  put  on  all.  A  few  green  leaves,  or  flowers,  scattered 
in  the  coffin  improves  the  appearance  and  is  appreciated  by  the  living.  A  good 
lined  and  varnished  coffin,  with  plain  white-headed  screws,  complete  the ^pre- 
paration. Funeral  service  by  a  clergyman,  or  some  suitable  person,  should 
always  be  held  either  at  the  home  or  the  grave.  Insist  on  all  persons  in  ade- 
quate health  accompanying  the  cortege  ;  bury  in  the  evening,  and,  if  necessary, 
stop  all  work  an  hour  earlier,  in  order  to  allow  the  inmates  to  attend ;  they 
should  be  marched  by  twos,  in  an  orderly  and  decent  manner.  Teach  them 
solemnity,  and  that  when  they  come  to  die  the  same  respect  will  be  shown  to 
them  ;  invite  outside  persons  to  come.  Aim  to  make  all  feel  that  poverty  is 
no  crime,  and  that  the  old  manner  of  burial  is  obsolete  in  this  age. 
Respectfully  submitted,  T.  F.  GRUBBS, 

Superintendent  Allegheny  City  Home. 

TOPIC  FIFTH. 

SCHOOLS  IN  OUR  ALMSHOUSES. 


On  the  subject,  "  Schools  in  our  Almshouses,  and  the  Care  of 
our  Dependent  Children,"  the  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
McGonnigle  : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention  : 

Gentlemen:  At  our  last  Convention  we  had  the  subject  of  "the  children 
in  our  almshouses"  before  us,  which  was  discussed  at  length  and  very  ably  I 
would,  by  your  indulgence,  offer  to  you  some  thoughts  and  observations  that 
have  presented  themselves  to  me  since  that  time  upon  this  same  subject,  but 
more  particularly  the  orphan,  dependent,  destitute  and  neglected  children  of 
our  State  who  are  not  inmates  of  our  almshouses,  but  many  of  whom  are  even 
in  a  much  worse  condition  than  our  pauper  children.  The  children  to  whom 
I  refer  are  those  that  we  see  daily  on  our  streets  selling  papers,  blacking  boots, 
peddlincr,  begging,  etc.,  wnose  parents  are  dead  perhaps,  or  profligate  and  im- 
provident, and  neither  fit  nor  able  to  provide  and  care  for  them  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  as  a  result  they  soon  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  grow  up  to  be  vicious 
and  depraved.  Our  public  or  common  schools  offer  them  an  education,  it  is 
true,  but  they  do  not  afford  them  the  protection  and  home  they  require,  and 
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they  are  allowed  to  float  out,  as  it  were,  to  drift  into  the  pauper  and  criminal 
classes.  The  homes  of  these  children  are  oftentimes  situated  in  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  our  cities,  surrounded  by  destitution  and  the  demoralizing  influences 
that  tend  to  perpetuate  the  lower  portion  of  the  human  race.  Some  of  them 
will  find  a  place  of  refuge  in  our  almshouses,  and  while  there  will  receive  suffi- 
cient shelter  and  nourishment,  but  the  influences  are  not  much  above  those  of 
the  street.  There  they  are,  by  necessity,  compelled  to  associate  with  the  adult 
inmates,  a  majority  of  whom  are  diseased,  debased,  and  living  evidences  of  the 
abuses  and  excesses  of  human  nature. 

For  some  years  we  have  discussed  the  best  system  for  the  management  of  our 
almshouses  and  prisons,  and  adopted  such  measures  as  we  think  are  necessary 
for  elevating  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  inmates,  spiritually  and  moral- 
ly. This,  in  itself,  is  a  very  important  and  necessary  work,  but  the  prevention 
of  pauperism  and  crime  is  not  to.  be  met  by  benefiting  those  who  are  already 
subjects  of  it,  but  it  requires  a  more  effective  and  efficient  means,  and  to  be 
applied  in  a  different  manner. 

The  question  then  presents  itself:  What  is  the  method  or  means  that  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  work  ?  The  education  and  support  of  the  children  of  our 
State  who  are  growing  up  in  a  life  that  leads  from  poverty  and  hunger  to 
pauperism  and  crime,  is  the  only  way  to  do  the  work;  to  have  them  educated 
and  made  capable  of  being  self-supporting,  and  becoming  producers  instead  of 
consumers. 

The  orphan  asylums  and  children's  homes  are  the  present  mediums  provided 
for  these  children,  but  all  of  these  are  sectarian  in  their  management,  and  de- 
pendent upon  private  charity  and  the  benevolence  of  the  community  for  their 
support,  and  are  oftentimes  compelled  to  ask  for  assistance  from  the  State  to 
carry  on  their  work.  They  have  done  a  great  amount  of  good  work,  and  thous- 
ands of  children  have  found  excellent  homes  at  these  institutions,  but  there  is 
a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  system,  and  the  work  is  not  done  as  effectively  and 
thoroughly  as  it  should  be ;  they  are  generally  situated  in  our  cities,  the  at- 
mosphere of  which  is  not  very  pure,  (especially  in  our  county,)  and  being 
themselves  dependent  upon  charity,  necessarily  the  inmates  are  in  a  manner 
depending  on  charity  for  support.    What  we  need  for  this  work  is  a  system  of 
schools  that  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  charity  in  any  respect,  but  should 
have  sufficient  resources  to  provide  for  all  their  wants,  and  not  to  be  endangered 
by  the  loss  of  any  of  their  support  or  means  to  carry  on  their  operations. 
They  should  be  constituted  as  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  State,  under  the 
management  and  control  of  the  State  Government,  not  to  be  known  as  reforma- 
tories or  houses  of  refuge,  but  to  be  schools,  where  poverty  is  the  price  of  ad- 
mission.   They  should  be  situated  in  the  agricultural  districts,  in  a  healthy  local- 
ity, under  the  management  of  proper  and  efficient  officers  and  teachers,  with  the 
comforts  of  a  home ;  the  scholars  could  receive  a  plain  English  education,  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  or  garden ;  or  some  light  trade  or 
industry  could  be  taught,  that  would  be  useful  to  them  after  leaving  the  school. 
The  children  could  be  received  into  the  school  on  a  permit  from  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  in  which  they  have  their  settlement,  upon  the 
application  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district;  and  their  expenses  at 
the  school  could  be  paid,  wholly  or  partially,  by  the  poor  district  from  which 
they  were  received,  or  their  entire  cost  could  be  paid  by  the  State.    Such  a 
school,  or  system  of  schools,  is  the  most  practical  and  efficient  way  to  provide 
for  these  children;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  for  the  care  of  these  children  in  schools,  as  a  preventive  of 
dependency,  as  it  is  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  almshouses,  prisons  and 
reformatories  for  them,  when  they  have  become  confirmed  criminals  and 
paupers;  or,  in  other  words,  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  stop  the  supply  of 
the  stream  at  its  source,  instead  of  providing  for  its  control  when  it  has  become 
a  raging  river,  rolling  on  with  irresistible  force  to  destruction. 

Our  State  that  has  had  an  existence  of  one  hundred  years,  with  a  population 
-of  four  millions  of  souls  that  spends  annually  half  a  million  of  dollars  for  her 
reformatory  and  other  institutions,  and  that  has  expended  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  support  of  her  soldiers'  orphan  children,  is  certainly  able  to  pro- 
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vide  for  her  orphan  and  dependent  destitute  and  neglected  children,  and 
should  not  have  any  of  them  looking  to  the  private  charity  of  her  citizens  for 
support.  She  has  the  means,  and  she  should  extend  them  to  these  children 
and  rescue  them  from  a  life  that  will  lead  to  pauperism,  crime  and  misery, 
and  in  honor  to  herself  she  cannot  throw  off  the  responsibility. 

Should  it  be  thought  that  this  work  is  not  practical,  or  could  not  be  managed 
successfully,  I  would  refer  to  the  history  of  our  soldier  orphan  schools,  which 
is  such  that  any  State  may  be  proud  of,  and  has  proven  conclusively  that  the 
work  is  practical,  and  I  can  see  nothing  to  prevent  schools  for  the  care,  support 
and  education  of  our  street  and  almshouse  children  being  conducted  as  suc- 
cessfully and  as  economically  as  the  soldiers'  orphan  schools  have  been.  Our 
soldier  orphan  schools  are  now  about  closing,  having  finished  the  work  for 
which  they  were  intended,  and  if  an  earnest  and  active  effort  is  made,  we  can 
have  these  schools  opened  up  for  the  reception  of  the  children  in  our  State  who 
are  growing  up  to  a  life  of  sorrow  and  misery. 

The  cost  of  supporting  the  children  at  the  soldiers'  orphan  schools  has  been 
on  an  average  of  about  $125.00  per  capita  yearly,  while  the  average  cost  of 
supporting  the  inmates  of  our  almshouses  throughout  the  State  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30th,  1876,  was  $121.00  per  capita,  showing  that  while  the 
scholars  at  these  schools  have  had  superior  advantages  in  every  respect  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  almshouses,  the  cost  per  capita  has  been  but  little  in 
excess.  We  may  anticipate  opposition  in  asking  for  the  opening  of  these 
schools,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  money  that  it  will  necessitate  to  put  them 
into  operation  and  carry  them  on  at  this  time  when  the  business  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  State  are  so  much  depressed,  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  is  by  reason  of  this  depression  in  business  and  scarcity  of  employment 
that  our  criminal  and  pauper  classes  have  been  increasing  so  wonderfully  of 
late,  and  necessitating  persons  to  apply  to  the  poor  authorities  for  assistance, 
both  by  in-door  and  out-door  relief,  which  tends  to  pauperize  themselves  and 
their  children,  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  the  very  time  to  act  and  make  the 
attempt  to  dry  up  the  stream  of  dependency  that  is  so  largely  on  the  increase, 
and  when  more  prosperous  times  dawn  on  the  country  a  majority  of  these 
children  will  be  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  and  become 
useful  citizens.  If  we  can.  present  this  matter  to  the  Legislature  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  show  them  the  immediate  necessity  of  some  action  being  taken, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  will  extend  to  these  children  the  same  aid 
that  was  extended  to  our  soldiers'  orphans,  and  if  this  is  done  the  work  can  be 
accomplished.  "  It  is  better  to  train  the  youthful  mind  than  support  the  aged 
criminal."    Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBT.  D.  McGONNIGLE. 

'  The  following  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Alden,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  of  Michigan,  was  also  read  by  Mr. 
McGonnigle  : 

Robert  D.  McGonnigle,  Esq.— Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest, and  in  fulfillment  of  my  promise,  I  herewith  send  you  a  brief  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  establishment  and  sub- 
sequent workings  of  the  Michigan  State  Public  School.  I  regret  that  my  duties 
just  now  will  prevent  my  preparing  anything  that  can  aspire  to  the  dignity  of 
a  paper.  .  . 

In  1869,  Governor  Baldwin  appointed  a  special  commission,  consisting  ot 
Dr.  S.  S.  Cutter,  of  Coldwater;  F.  R.  Rankin,  of  Flint,  and  Judge  C.  I.  Walker, 
of  Detroit,  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  jails,  poor  houses  and  other 
penal  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  State.  They  spent  much  time  in  this 
work,  visiting  not  only  the  institutions  of  our  own  State,  but  those,  also,  of 
quite  a  number  of  the  Eastern  States,  besides  making  themselves  familiar  with 
the  history  and  workings  of  the  leading  institutions  of  Europe.  The  report  which 
they  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  1 87 1  was  a  very  able  document  and  ar- 
rested public  attention  generally.  The  condition  of  our  county  institutions 
they  described  as  fearful  and  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  our  State  institu- 
tions, where  there  was  central  authority  and  inspection,  which  secured  uniform 
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treatment  and  care.  They  described  the  poor  houses  as  hot-beds  of  vice, 
where  several  hundred  children  were  compelled  to  associate  with  idiots,  prosti- 
tutes, hardened  tramps  and  the  insane,  without  instruction  in  labor  and  books, 
and  in  full  course  of  training  for  lives  of  pauperism  and  crime.  They  say  in 
their  report :  "  Pauper  children  reap  but  little  benefit  from  the  public  schools. 
Some  of  them  attend  district  schools,  others  are  taught  by  some  inmate,  but 
usually  without  success.  In  all  cases  the  associations  of  the  children  at  the  poor 
house  are  calculated  to  defeat  the  great  end  of  education— the  development 
and  elevation  of  the  pupil."  In  the  Wayne  County  Poor  House,  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  managed  in  the  State,  a  very  fair  school  was  kept,  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  keep  the  children  separated,  after  school  hours,  from  the 
vagrant  class,  and  very  little  was  accomplished  by  it.  In  view  of  these  facts 
the  commission,  in  their  report,  speak  as  follows  : 

"  The  condition  of  the  children  in  county  poor  houses  has  been  the  subject 
of  serious  thought,  and  called  for  the  commiseration  of  countless  philanthro- 
pists and  board's  of  State  charities,  yet  they  are  left  in  most  cases  to  remain 
amid  those  baneful  influences;  and  Legislatures,  unmindful,  as  we  think,  of 
the  true  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  still  suffer  them  to  grow  up  to  become 
permanent  charges  upon  the  State,  as  large  numbers  of  them,  unless  otherwise 
provided  for,  must  inevitably  become  fixtures  in  our  charitable,  reformatory  or 
penal  institutions."  They  recommended  that  the  following  classification,  of 
paupers  should  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  their  treatment  be  con- 
sidered separately : 

1st.  The  insane. 

2d.  Idiots  and  paupers. 

3d.  Children  of  sound  body  and  mind  under  sixteen. 

4th.  Dissolute  paupers. 

5th.  The  old,  the  infirm  and  the  diseased. 

They  urged  particularly  that  the  work  of  classification  should  commence  by 
the  removal  of  the  children  from  the  poor  houses  to  a  State  public  school, 
where  they  should  be  instructed  and  trained  to  labor,  until  homes  could  be 
found  for  them  in  families,  and  the  work  commenced  in  the  school  be  more 
completely  carried  out. 

They  say :  "  Very  much  stronger  reasons  can  be  given  for  the  removal  of 
the  pauper  children  from  the  county  house  than  can  be  given  for  the  removal 
of  the  insane  and  idiots.  They  have  all  their  faculties,  and  are  to  grow  up  to 
fill  places  in  the  State  for  weal  or  for  woe.  Who  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
when  they  know  the  influences  by  which  such  children  are  surrounded,  that 
very  many  will  be  lost  to  themselves,  and  many  more  will  become  criminals. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  class,  unlike  the  insane  and  idiots,  can  all  be 
trained  and  educated." 

A  bill  embodying  many  of  the  recommendations  of  this  commission  was 
prepared  by  the  Hon.  C.  D.  Randall,  of  Coldwater,  then  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  who  did  more  to  secure  its  passage  than  any  other  man,  and  who  has 
ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  school,  been  one  of  its  warmest  friends, 
having  served  on  the  Board  of  Control  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  about 
four  years.  The  bill  became  a  law  April  17th,  1871,  and  the  act  establishing 
the  school  provides  that,  "there  shall  be  received  as  pupils  in  said  school  those 
children  that  are  over  four  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  suitable  condi- 
tion of  body  and  mind  to-  receive  instruction,  who  are  neglected  and  depen- 
dent, especially  those  now  in  county  poor  houses,  those  who  have  been 
abandoned  by  their  parents,  are  orphans,  or  whose  parents  have  been  convicted 
of  crime.  No  pupil  shall  be  retained  after  sixteen  years  of  age.  _  The  chil- 
dren shall  be  taught  and  educated  in  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  shall  have  proper  physical  and  mental  training." 

It  was  expressly  declared  that  the  intention  of  the  act  was  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary home  only  until  homes  could  be  found  for  the  children  in  families. 
In  other  words,  it  was  to  be  a  half-way  house  to  a  good  home.  To  aid  in 
finding  homes  for  the  children  and  looking  after  them  when  apprenticed,  a 
county  agency  system  was  established— each  county  having  an  agent  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  without  whose  approval  no  child  can  be  indentured  by  the 
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superintendent.  This  agent  receives  only  three  dollars  per  day  for  actual  ser- 
vice in  visiting  the  children,  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  cover  expenses.  To 
remove  the  school  from  the  field  of  politics,  the  Board  of  Control,  which  con- 
sists of  three  members  only,  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  the  Senate 
approving.  The  first  appointments  were  made  for  two,  four  and  six  years, 
one  member  retiring  every  two  years.  The  Board  of  Control  appoints  the 
superintendent,  and  other  appointments  are  made  largely  by  the  superinten- 
dent— that  is  he  nominates  all  above  a  certain  grade,  and  the  Board  approves 
or  rejects,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  largest  amount  of  liberty  is  allowed  the 
Board  of  Control  consistent  with  a  careful  inspection,  and  on  their  part  to  the 
superintendent,  upon  whom  must  rest  the  chief  responsibility  of  making  the 
institution  a  success.  An  active  traveling  agent,  spending  a  few  months  each 
summer  among  the  farmers  in  the  different  counties,  is  needed  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  county  agents.  In  fact,  many  of  our  counties  have  had  no 
agents  yet  appointed  in  them,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  men 
who  can  afford  to  leave  their  business  for  the  meagre  remuneration  the  law 
allows.  I  presume  that  homes  will  be  found  more  rapidly  in  the  future  as  the 
institution  becomes  more  widely  known,  for  the  demand  for  the  children  is 
steadily  increasing.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  dispose  of  the  children  by- 
wholesale,  as  is  done  by  some  Eastern  institutions,  which  dispose  of  their 
children  by  car  loads,  leaving  them  to  scatter  all  over  the  country  a  few 
months  afterward ;  but  on  the  contrary,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  adapt,_  as 
far  as  possible,  the  child  to  the  home ;  giving  slow,  prosy  men,  boys  of  like 
characteristics,  and  wide-awake,  active  men,  who  can  remember  that  they 
were  once  children  themselves,  boys  with  "  some  sand  in  them,"  as  one  man 
specified.  So  far,  very  few  of  our  children  have  run  away  from  their  homes, 
and  some  of  these  came  back  to  the  institution  and  were  placed  out  again  in 
other  families,  where  they  are  doing  well. 

Our  children  come  largely  from  the  worst  classes  of  society,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  without  the  instrumentality  of  this  institution  seventy 
per  cent,  of  them,  at  least,  would  have  becoine  confirmed  paupers  or  criminals. 
Out  of  the  507  children  received,  the  best  have  been  weeded  out,  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  worst  ones  retained,  or  returned  to  the  school,  so  that  we  have 
the  culls,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  number  on  our  hands.  Yet  I  am  confident 
that  there  are  not  more  than  twenty-five  in  the  institution  to-day  who  do  not 
bid  fair  to  become  respectable,  self-supporting  citizens.  This  would  be  less 
than  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  all  the  rest  will 
become  ideal  citizens,  but  that  they  will  keep  out  of  the  jail  and  the  poor  house, 
■while  some  will,  doubtless,  become  eminent  in  the  various  walks  of  life.  It  is 
astonishing  to  see  what  a  change  a  year's  residence  here,  under  the  care  of, 
and  constantly  associating  with  pleasant  and  cultivated  teachers  and  cottage 
managers,  will  produce.  Some  of  these  changes  are  quite  remarkable,  and  I 
sometimes  think  that  this  work  is  the  very  romance  of  doing  good.  Occasion- 
ally some  of  the  children  develop  very  badly,  and  the  law  is  now  so  amended 
that  such  can  be  returned  to  the  counties  whence  they  came,  whenever  the 
officers  of  the  institution  and  the  Board  of  Control  are  satisfied  that  all  reason- 
able means  have  been  used  to  reform  them  without  success,  and  that  they  are 
corrupting  others  about  them.  We  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  return,  so 
far,  more  than  eight  or  ten  children,  but  the  deterring  influence  of  this  law  is 
very  salutary,  as  the  children  dislike  to  be  sent  back  to  the  county  house. 

Economically  the  institution  is  a  success.  Aside  from  future  considerations, 
and  the  fact  that  children  find  homes  from  this  institution  much  more  rapidly 
than  from  the  poor  house,  thus  shortening  the  period  of  dependence,  it  does 
not  cost  more  per  capita  to  support  a  child  here,  with  all  its  superior  advan- 
tages, than  in  the  poor  house.  It  cost  in  1875,  with  160  children,  $159,80 
capita  ;  last  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  218  children,  it  cost  $126.66. 
This  year,  with  an  average  of  260,  it  will  cost,  I  think,  about  $120.  And 
next  year,  with  an  expected  average  attendance  of  315  children,  it  will  not 
cost  over  $1 17.45,  at  least  the  appropriation  has  been  made  on  that  basis,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  sufficient.  The  Secretary  of  State  gave  as  the  average  cost  of 
keeping  one  inmate  of  the  poor  houses  of  the  State,  last  year,  $123.00,  and  it 
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is  thought  by  many  that  this  was  too  low,  as  many  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  poor  do  not  include,  in  their  reports,  all  the  items  of  expense.  If  our  in- 
stitution was  run  on  the  congregate  system  the  cost  could  be  further  reduced, 
as  fuel,  lights  and  care  taking  would  be  much  less.  But  for  its  influence  upon 
the  child  the  cottage  plan  is  far  preferable,  as  it  affords  a  better  opportunity  for 
classification  and  individualization.  You  can  never  reform  in  masses.  The 
peculiarities  of  each  child  should  be  studied  carefully  and  a  special  training 
provided  for  it,  as  mothers  are  supposed  to  do  in  families.  We  endeavor  to 
realize  in  our  cottages,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  ideal  of  a  well-ordered  home. 
Each  cottage  contains  thirty  children,  who  are  cared  for  by  a  lady  who  should 
combine  all  the  cardinal  virtues,  if  possible.  She  must  be  a  neat  housekeeper, 
a  good  disciplinarian,  healthy,  neat  in  her  appearance,  cheerful  in  disposition, 
motherly  in  her  instincts,  quick  in  discernment,  good-looking,  and,  if  possible, 
a  Christian— at  least  a  woman  of  Christian  principles.  Such  women  cannot 
be  secured  without  a  fair  salary.  We  pay  $300  per  year,  including  board  and 
washing,  and  allow  a  vacation  of  one  month.  At  present  we  have  nine  cot- 
tages, with  nine  mannagers,  and  are  erecting  a  large  "Star"  cottage — for  our 
best  children,  who  have  won  stars — which  will  be  finished  in  about  two  months 
and  will  accommodate  sixty. 

Self-government  will  be  the  lea  Vng  idea  of  this  cottage,  and  no  punish- 
ments will  be  used,  except  that  of  upgrading  the  offender  by  sending  him  back 
to  his  former  cottage.  But  I  must  close.  I  have  given  you  thus  hastily,  and  in 
a  very  rambling  sort  of  way,  a  little  of  the  history  of  our  institution. 

If  its  success  will  in  any  way  stimulate  the  people  of  your  State  to  found 
similar  institutions  I  shall  greatly  rejoice.  Should  such  a  work  be  undertaken 
it  would  pay  your  committees  well  to  visit  us  and  learn  something  from  our 
mistakes,  if  in  no  other  way.    Respectfully  yours, 

LYMAN  P.  ALDEN, 
Superintendent  State  Public  Schools. 
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UNIFORM  DRESS. 


On  the  subject,  "  Should  a  uniform  dress  be  adopted  for  the 
inmates  of  almshouses  ?"  the  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H. 
Conner,  of  Chester  county  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Convention  : 

In  accordance  with  the  most  reasonable  desire  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  this  Convention,  we  shall,  in  this  hastily  gotten  up  paper,  endeavor,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  to  present  some  of  our  views  on  the  subject  now  before  us. 
Had  we  been  called  upon  a  few  years  ago  to  write  a  paper  on  this  subject  we 
should  not  have  advocated  the  uniforming  of  any  class  of  almshouse  inmates; 
but  with  an  experience  of  eight  or  nine  years  as  superintendent  of  one  of  these 
institutions,  and  seeing  so  many  able-bodied  people,  both  men  and  women, 
coming  into  and  taking  shelter  in  such  places  (not  because  they  could  get  no 
employment  outside,  not  because  they  were  penniless,  not  because  they  were 
driven  to  such  a  step  from  sheer  want,  destitution  or  suffering,  but  because  of 
an  inordinate  and  ungovernable  appetite  for  strong  drink  on  the  part  of  many, 
and  a  lamentable  detestation  of  work  on  the  part  of  many  more,)  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  some  steps  should  be  taken,  some  measures  adopted  that  will  abate 
this  growing  evil. 

If,  in  this  paper,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
dress  will  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  this  evil,  we  shall  have  gained  our  point. 
That  all  the  inmates  of  our  almshouses  should  be  "  dressed  up  in  uniform," 
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is  a  question  that  may  require  some  little  consideration,  but  that  the  able- 
bodied  portion  of  the  inmates  should  be,  we  have  no  doubt.    To  uniform  this 
class  of  our  inmates  would,  we  think,,  work  well  in  various  ways.    It  would 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  a  goodly  number  of  the  thriftless,  lazy  and  worthless 
away  from  the  almshouses.    Many  of  these  now  beg  for  admittance  into 
these  institutions  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  rigged  out  in  shoes  or  clothes 
that  in  a  little  while  they  will  pawn,  trade  or  sell  in  order  to  get  liquor  with. 
Thus  the  clothing  given  them  by  the  charity  of  the  county  or  city  proves  to  be 
a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.    And  just  here  we  may  take  occasion  to  say  that 
in  our  own  county  we  have  known  men  to  leave  the  almshouse  well  clad  from 
head  to  foot,  and  in  a  few  days'  time  turn  up  again  at  the  almshouse  with 
scarcely  rags  enough  on  their  backs  to  cover  their  nakedness,  and  with  no 
shoes  except  some  old  dilapidated  things  which  they  had  picked  out  of  some 
gutter  or  by  the  wayside.    If  a  uniform  dress  was  adopted  these  people  would 
know  at  once  that  off  their  backs  these  clothes  would  be  of  little' or  no  use  to 
them.    They  could  not  find  buyers  outside.    The  pawn-broker  or  rum-seller 
would  not  care  to  have  them,  knowing  that  they  were  "  poor  house"  uniforms, 
and  but  few  would  care  to  be  seen  with  them  on,  for  the  fact  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  the  most  of  these  people,  though  fallen  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
society,  still  have  a  little  pride,  self-esteem  or  shame,  left.    They  would  scorn 
to  let  their  friends  or  relatives  see  them  dressed  thus,  and  this  very  fact,  we 
think,  would  stimulate  them  to  greater  energy  in  procuring  clothing  for  their 
own  backs.    It  may  appear  from  what  we  have  here  written  that  our  sympathy 
for  such  is  not  very  great.    We  admit  that  it  is  not  of  the  warmest  or  most 
enthusiastic  character,  but  that  it  is  of  as  ardent  a  nature  as  our  experience  in 
dealing  with  four  or  five  thousand  of  these  people  yearly  will  allow  of.  Now 
and  then  among  them  we  have  met  with  those  whose  stories  in  reference  to 
their  hardships  and  suffering,  on  account  of  the  hard  times,  have  aroused  our 
warmest  sympathies,  and  have  dealt  generously  with  them,  but  in  nearly  every 
instance  we  have  been  most  egregiously  deceived. 

It  may  be  argued  that  equipping  them  in  uniform  makes  them  feel  more 
keenly  their  destitute  situation  instead  of  lightening  the  burden  of  their  already 
distressed  hearts  and  consciences,  but  we  affirm  that  scarcely  one  in  a  score  of 
the  class  we  are  now  speaking  of  feel  any  pangs  of  remorse  on  account  of  their 
surrounding  circumstances,  but  on  the  contrary  are  as  contented  with  their 
situation,  and  even  more  happy  than  a  king  on  his  throne. 

Again,  as  a  matter  of  economy  and  saving  to  the  county,  we  think  the  ex- 
periment would  be  worth  a  trial.  In  looking  over  our  almshouse  register  we 
find  that  the  able-bodied  portion  of  our  inmates  constitute  about  one-fourth  of 
our  average  number,  and  yet  this  small  percentage  consume  fully  one-half  of 
all  the  clothing  given  out.  This  statement  to  some  may  appear  paradoxical  at 
first,  but  when  we  consider  that  we  are  admitting  and  discharging  this  class 
daily,  and  many  of  them  staying  but  a  few  days,  or  at  most  only  long  enough 
to  get  a  change  of  clothing,  it  divests  it  of  all  appearance  of  untruthfulness  or 
absurdity.  At  our  institution  we  are  annoyed  at  times  no  little  by  the  inmates 
rambling  over  the  neighborhood,  frequently  begging  from  the  farmers  and 
others,  and  in  some  instances  telling  most  outlandish  and  wicked  lies  about 
their  treatment  at  the  almshouse.  This,  we  presume,  is  the  case  at  most  of  the 
rural  institutions,  where  there  is  not  an  enclosure  to  prevent  them  from  walk- 
ing off  at  their  leisure.  A  uniform  would  in  a  measure  prevent  this  and 
would  also  preserve  the  citizens  from  being  imposed  upon,  for  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came generally  known  that  the  almshouse  had  adopted  such  a  dress,  the  com- 
munity would  know  that  the  person  wearing  it  was  not  an  object  of  charity  and 
did  not  need  their  alms,  as  his  wants  were  provided  for  at  the  almshouse. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  thus  far  we  have  hinted  at  this  measure  principally  from 
an  economical  point  of  view,  and  have  said  but  little  in  reference  to  its  moral 
effect  upon  the  inmates.  On  this  phase  of  the  subject  it  may  be  more  difficult 
to  speak,  as  it  is  not  just  so  easy  to  see  how  it  may  work  upon  their  moral 
sensibilities.  But  of  this  much  we  are  assured,  that  if  you  admit  an  able- 
bodied  person  once  into  the  almshouse,  his  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  gone^ 
he  forgets,  or  seems  to  forget,  that  he  owes  any  duty  to  the  Commonwealth 
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and  loses  sight  of  the  Scriptural  injunction,  "  That  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow- 
shall  he  eat  bread." 

An  experience  of  eight  or  nine  years  has  shown  to  us  that  if,  through  mis- 
fortune, accident,  or  sickness,  a  person  is  brought  to  the  almshouse,  and  there 
spends  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  is  again 
able  to  go  out  and  earn  his  own  bread,  no  great  lapse  of  time  will  expire  before 
he  is  back  again  pleading  admission.  We  question  him  :  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Are  you  sick  or  unable  to  work  ?  Are  you  out  of  employment  ?  Is  there  no 
work  to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood  where  you  have  lived  ?  From  his  answers 
we  gather  that  he  is  not  sick  ;  he  is  not  exactly  out  of  employment,  or  rather 
he  could  have  had  work,  but  either  the  wages  or  the  person  offering  them  did 
not  suit  him,  but  that  the  real  ailment  with  him  is,  he  has  had  a  taste  of  poor 
house  life;  the  associations  of  the  place  have  caused  him  to  lose  his  manhood; 
he  is  no  more  self-dependent,  he  is  a  pauper,  not  a  poor  person  struggling 
against  the  adversities  of  life,  but  a  patipe;-  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 
Should  not  such  a  person  be  made  to  feel  that  there  is  a  stigma  attached  to  his 
coming  into  the  almshouse,  and  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  every  able-bodied  man 
and  woman  who  applies  for  admission  into  these  institutions.  If  we  could 
teach  such  people  to  be  self-dependent  and  self-sustaining,  even  though  it  be  by 
the  use  of  a  uniform,  we  would  have  accomplished  some  little  good. 

We  have  here  shown  that  the  moral  effect  of  admitting  able-bodied  people 
into  the  almshouse  is  bad,  and  that  from  some  almost  unaccountable  reason  it 
destroys  their  sense  of  self-dependence.  If  we  could  devise  some  means  to 
deter  them  from  desiring  to  be  admitted,  and  induce  them  to  earn  their  own 
sustenance,  to  become  producers  as  well  as  consumers,  we  would  at  least  have 
accomplished  something  in  the  righs  direction. 

We  cannot  see  that  any  particular  advantage  would  be  derived  from  uni- 
forming the  aged  and  infirm,  or  any  class  of  permanent  inmates.  By  the  term 
permanent  we  mean  those  who  are  most  likely  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  in  the  almshouse.  They  are  there  as  permanent  wards  of  the  county, 
and  unlike  the  able-bodied  people  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  are  not  con- 
tinually going  out  well  clad  and  coming  back  almost  naked,  to  be  clothed 
again  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  It  matters  not  to  us  what  road  they  may 
have  traveled  to  reach  their  present  destination.  We  have  no  desire  or  dispo- 
sition to  wound  their  feelings  or  make  them  feel  more  keenly  their  dependent 
situation,  but  on  the  contrary,  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  lighten  their  dis- 
tresses and  make  life  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  possible.  With  these  crude 
remarks  we  leave  the  subject,  hoping  that  in  its  discussion  by  the  members  of 
this  Convention  we  shall  hear  ideas  advanced  that  are  not  so  unripe  in  their 
nature  as  those  which  we  have  endeavored  to  foreshadow  in  this  hastily  pre- 
pared document. 

DISCUSSION. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Brawn  opposed  the  uni- 
forming of  the  regular  inmates  as  being  humiliating.  It  might 
do  for  the  insane  as  a  means  of  identifying  them  when  they  wander 
away  from  the  institution,  as  they  sometimes  do  for  want  of  the 
necessary  accommodations  to  detain  them. 

Mr.  Grubbs  was  in  favor  of  adopting  it  for  those  who  stay 
through  the  winter  and  return  without  any  clothes.  They  should 
have  a  uniform  which  they  could  not  take  away. 

Mr.  Yost  could  see  no  advantage  in  it,  so  far  as  the  regular 
inmates  are  concerned.  It  might  do  for  the  tramps.  When  a 
man  becomes  poor  and  unable  to  work,  it  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  branded  with  a  uniform  to  his  grave. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  the  practice  was  pursued  in  England,  but 
he  was  not  prepared  to  recommend  it  here. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Is  it  right  for  the  State  to  clothe  tramps? 
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Mr.  Hultz.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  that.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  uniforms  for  that  purpose.  I  was  always 
opposed  to  uniforming  the  inmates.  It  would  do  for  the  incur- 
ably insane,  but  those  who  stay  through  the  winter  and  want  to 
get  out  in  the  spring  to  hunt  work,  we  are  glad  to  get  clear  of, 
and  it  would  not  be  right  to  give  them  their  uniform. 


TOPIC  SEVENTH. 

PUNISHMENT. 


On  the  subject,  "What  system  of  punishment  is  best  for  the 
inmates  of  almshouses  for  violating  rules  and  orders?"  the  fol- 
lowing papers  were  read  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Hultz  of  Allegheny,  and 
Mr.  J.  S.  "Keech  of  York  : 

This  is  a  subject  we  have  often  thought  upon,  but  in  all  its  points  have  not 
arrived  at  a  definite  conclusion.  On  many  occasions  some  kind  of  mild  pun- 
ishment should  be  administered,  but  just  what  that  kind  should  be  is  one  of  the 
unsettled  points.  For  it  freauently  occurs  that  the  offenders  or  violators  are 
very  old  and  infirm,  we  might  in  truth  say  that  they  are  in  their  second  child- 
hood, yet  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  offence  is  quite  aggravating.  But  would 
we  be  doing  right  to  pnnish  them  as  the  offence  deserves.  If  we  do  not,  then 
our  system,  if  we  had  one,  would  become  a  dead  letter;  better  have  no  system 
at  all  than  not  live  up  to  it.  And  if  we  did  punish  them  in  all  probability  we 
would  be  called  inhuman.  Then,  what  kind  of  punishment  should  be  ad- 
ministered? or  whether  any  at  all.  In  cases  of  this  kind  I  have  talked  to  them, 
trying  to  persuade  them  to  pursue  a  different  course,  and  in  some  instances 
have  been  successful.  They  are  weak  in  mind,  infirm  in  body,  and  need  all  the 
sustenance  and  kindness  they  can  possible  get  to  keep  up  their  strength  and 
support  life ;  and  the  idea  of  depriving  them  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  me 
it  seems  sinful ;  they  have  but  a  few  days,  at  most,  until  their  allotted  time  will 
run  out,  and  to  deprive  any  one  of  them  of  these  necessary  enjoyments  is  not 
only  sinful  but  barbarous.  Now,  I  have  been  informed  that  not  only  the  prison 
but  the  dungeon  is  resorted  to  by  some  superintendents  of  almshouses  as  a 
punishment,  and  in  fact  treated  in  every  resspect  worse  than  our  worst  criminals. 
No  inmate  of  an  almshouse  should  ever  be  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon,  not 
even  if  they  should  be  insane,  because  almshouses  should  not  be,  nor  is  it  the 
intention  or  idea  for  a  moment,  that  they  are  prisons.  And,  while  on  this  sub- 
ject, let  me  say,  that  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  insane  patients  being  kept  in  alms- 
houses. An  insane  hospital  and  an  almshouse  are  entirely  different  institutions, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  should  remain  so. 

On  other  occasions  the  offence  is  much  greater,  and,  of  course,  requires 
much  greater  punishment;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  punishment 
is  various,  because  the  offences  are  so.  Now,  what  we  want  _  is, 
what  should  those  punishments  be?  As  to  punishments  for  the  various 
offences  which  the  inmates  are  guilty,  more  or  less,  I  have  resorted  to  but  three 
kinds,  and  they  are  the  lock-tip,  preventing  them  from  partaking  of  food  and. 
discharging  them  from  the  home.  In  most  cases  they  have  proven  beneficial. 
Some  have  a  horror  of  the  lock-up;  others  seem  not  to  care,  yet  it  has  its  effect. 
The  prevention  of  them  getting  their  regular  meals  has  a  most  admirable  effect 
with  most  of  the  cases,  for  it  is  one  that  is  not  admired  by  them  generally.  It 
affects  the  whole  bodv,  and  therefore  is  not  agreeable  to  their  appetites.  The 
discharge  has  also  proven  to  be  beneficial,  but  frequently  not  economical ;  but 
in  all  of  them  we  have  not  discovered  that  the  effects  were  bad.    The  lock-up 
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lias  the  best  immediate  effect,  and  also,  I  think,  the  most  lasting.    The  other 
punishments,  for  various  misdemeanors,  have  their  effect,  and  a  good  one  gen- 
erally ■  but  we  have  the  ignorant  and  stubborn  class  almost  universally  to  deal 
with  'and  when   punished,   as  above  mentioned,   become  sneaking  and 
spiteful      They  will  do  you  all  the  injury  they  can  in  the  surrounding 
country,   for   they    are   not   particularly   careful    about    sticking    to  the 
truth     This  does  not  make  the  office  of  superintendent  or   steward  the 
most  enviable  one  in  the  world;  for  there  are  always  people  who  believe  all 
and  more  than  is  told  them  about  a  public  officer ;  however,  eventually,  come 
down  to  what  is  nearer  right.    But  in  all  the  ways  of  punishment  enumerated 
it  falls  upon  our  fellow-beings,  and  all  of  them,  like  ourselves,  have  more  or 
less  of  old  Adam  within  them,  which  is  hard  to  subdue.   In  rare  instances  any 
kind  of  punishment  brings  them  to  feel  that  they  have  committed  an  offense- 
deserving  of  punishment.    In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  is  impossible- 
for  them  to  acknowledge  their  wrong  doing;  these  are  of  that  class  heretofore 
mentioned  as  the  ignorant  and  stubborn,  and  are  in  their  estimation  the  only 
ones  that  know  anything,  and  any  punishment,  of  whatever  kind,  they  ook 
upon  it  as  wrong.    That  rules  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed  in  alms- 
houses are  nonsensical ;  that  law  and  order  is  well  enough  m  their  place,  but 
should  not  be  enforced  in  almshouses ;  that  they  are  only  to  be  enforced  when 
great  crimes,  such  as  murder  and  arson  are  committed,  but  anything  less  than 
these,  being  an  everyday  occurrence,  are  of  too  small  moment  to  even  receive 
a  passing  notice.  .  , 

But  we  have  been  digressing.  Now,  as  to  what  system  of  punishment  should 
be  adopted  as  the  best  for  inmates  of  almshouses  for  violation  of  rules,  orders, 
&c,  is  what  I  cannot  in  my  own  mind  determine,  unless  you  systematize  all 
offences  of  common  as  well  as  uncommon  occurrence,  racking  your  bram  to 
think  of  all  that  might  possibly  occur,  and  in  the  end  prove  deficient,  either  in 
your  schedule  of  offenses  or  the  kind  of  punishment  for  each  of  them.  In  my 
opinion,  after  studying  the  whole  matter  as  carefully  as  I  could,  it  is  to  punish, 
according  to  the  offense,  using  your  own  judgment ;  but  in  all  cases  of  punish- 
ment be  so  guarded  in  your  punishment  that  you  do  not  commit  a  worse 
offense  yourself  than  the  offender,  for  I  have  no  idea  that  any  of  them  should 
be  treated  in  a  rough,  unfeeling,  unchristian  manner,  unless  in  self-defense. 


D.  C.  HULTZ. 


Mr  President  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  proper 
management  of  almshouses  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  system  of  restraints  or 
punishments  for  offenses  against  the  laws  or  rules  governing  the  same.  With- 
out some  method  of  restraint  the  very  objects  of  public  charity  are  defeated  and 
in  a  measure  lost.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  all  the  different  classes  of 
persons  who  people  our  poor  houses.  We  find,  however,  two  prominent 
classes,  the  most  numerous  of  which  is  the  indolent  or  lazy  class.  Their  indo- 
lence has  made  them  proper  subjects  for  Satan  («  who  finds  some  mischief  still 
for  idle  hands  to  do")  to  work  out  their  pauper  destiny.  Our  legislators  saw 
this  years  ago,  for  in  nearly  all  their  acts  of  Assembly  creating  almshouses  we 
find  in  connection  with  the  corporate  name  the  words,  "House  of  Employ- 
ment." Proper  employment  for  all  persons  capable,  is  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  charity  and  the  best  remedy  not  only  for  pauperism  but  also  for  crime. 
Much  care  and  skill  should  be  exercised  by  the  officers  in  charge  to  find  the 
kind  and  amount  of  work  suitable  to  each  inmate,  and  when  this  is  known 
and  the  same  assigned,  it  should  be  performed,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  no  food 
should  be  given  the  persistent  offender  until  he  or  she  make  the  effort,  or  until 
the  near  approach  to  starvation  might  indicate  insanity.  This  rule  should 
apply  to  paying  boarders  as  well  as  other  inmates  ;  in  other  words,  allow  no 
privileged  class  in  this  respect  in  a  house  of  employment. 

For  drunkenness,  theft,  insubordination  or  immorality,  deprive  the  offender 
of  liberty  by  confinement  in  a  secluded  place  not  lets  than  six  or  more  than, 
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torenty  four  hours  for  the  first  offense,  and  an  increase  of  six  hours  for  every 
additional  offense,  with  bread  and  water  for  meals,  Punishments  for  higher 
crimes  or  felonies  should  be  in  the  legal  way  by  the  -courts  _  • 

The  second  class,  embracing  the  sick,  the  insane,  aged  and  deformed,  should 
-never  be  punished.    Cases  may  arise  in  which  restraints  may  be  required  bu 
should  not  be  encouraged  and  never  resorted  to  except  by  order  of  a  competent 
physician,  or  in  his  absence  a  skilled  officer  or  nurse. 

It  might  be  necessary  in  this  connection  to  mention  one  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing grievous  and  sometimes  deplorable  offenses  which  occur  m  our  alms- 
houses—one  which  has  sincerely  and  earnestly  occupied  the  attention  of  many 
well-meaning  persons,  as  well  as  furnished  material  for  others  to  criticise,  and 
Tven  blame  the  officers  in  charge  for  bad  management,  although  their  be  t 
efforts  may  be  put  forth;  I  mean  the  criminal  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  with  its 
lamentable  results  in  the  offspring,  who,  to  say  the  best,  are  as  a  class,  paupers 
during  their  lives.  (I  need  scarcely  mention  that  other  detestable  offense,  too 
often  seen  in  its  effects  in  our  almshouses,  which  lowers  the  human  even  be- 

1°Tttihsevery'inconvenient  and  often  impossible,  in  an  ordinarily  arranged  poor 
house,  to  keep  the  sexes  strictly  separate  when  they  are  doing  the  daily  work 
required  of  them  ;  hence  the  old  saying  of,  "keep  them  separate  cannot  be 
carried  out,  or  two  houses  kept  in  one.  For  the  first  offence,  in  either  case  I 
would  use  the  same  punishment  as  that  for  immorality,  &c.  For  the  second  I 
would  have  the  culprit  uniformed,  (in  prison  garb,)  so  as  to  make  him  or  her 
T object  of  disgrace,  until  a  complete  cure  was  effected;  or  entire  seclusion 
on  bread  and  water  for  meals  should  be  the  ultimate  result. 

J.  S.  KEECH. 


OUT-DOOR  RELIEF. 


On  the  subject  of  "  Oat-door  Relief,"  the  following  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Henry,  of  Erie  : 

This  is  part  of  the  great  programme  of  caring  for  the  poor  To  do  away 
with  this  kind  of  help  a  majority  of  the  counties  of  our  State  have,  at  a  large 
expense  erected  almshouses,  filled  them  up  with  many  of  the  modern  improve- 
ments for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  unfortunates,  who  may  not,  trom 
some  cause,  be  in  a  condition  to  care  for  themselves  and  families. 

When  sickness  or  misfortune  overtakes  any  citizens  of  these  counties  and 
disqualifies  them  from  providing  for  themselves  and  families  here  in  these 
asylums  of  mercy  they  can  find  comfortable  homes  be  provided  with  food  and 
clothing,  and,  if  needs  be,  homes  found  for  their  children,  where  they  will  be 
properly  cared  for,  educated  and  brought  up  to  industrious  habits;  with  these 
advantages,  and  a  natural  pride  for  self-sustenance,  they  are  sure  to  make  good 
and  useful  citizens.  The  old  and  infirm,  without  means  or  friends  to  support 
them,  can  here  find  homes,  where  they  can  spend  the  balance  of  their  days 
comfortably,  free  from  toil  and  care,  and  receive  at  their  death  a  Christian 
burial.  There  are  so  many  good'  things,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  persons,  con- 
nected with  these  institutions,  that  there  might  be  much  said  in  their  favor,  but 
as  they  are  of  long  standing,  and  their  benefits  generally  known  and  appreci- 
ated we  will  turn  our  attention  more  directly  to  the  subject  of  these  remarks- 
"Out-door  Relief."  By  this  I  mean  feeding  the  poor  man  and  his  family,  in 
part  at  his  home  or  place  of  residence,  some  more  and  some  less,  according  to 
their  persistence,  circumstances  and  condition  in  life. 

The  amounts  allowed  thus  rarely,  if  ever,  exceed  the  amount  it  would  real  y 
cost  to  keep  them  at  the  house,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  influence  one  family 
helped  outside  has  on  other  poor  families,  I  think  it  might  be  advisable  to  help 
a  majority  of  the  really  needy  and  suffering  poor  in  this  way,  but  I  canuot  help 
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Taut  think,  that  the  knowledge  that  one  family  receives  an  allowance  outside, 
causes  many  others  to  apply,  who  might  and  would  get  along,  but  thinking 
they  are  just  as  poor  and  deserving,  apply  and  are  helped;  thus  the  numbers 
are  constantly  increasing  instead  of  decreasing,  under  this  influence. 

Many  families,  through  sickness  or  misfortune,  are  brought  to  want  and  must 
suffer  unless  they  are  assisted  in  some  way.  A  little  assistance  outside  for  a 
time,  say  from  one  to  three  months,  to  such  families,  until  they  recover  and  are 
again  enabled  to  take  care  of  themselves,  (which  they  will  do,)  would  be 
greater  economy  and  much  better  than  to  break  up  the  family  and  send  them 
to  the  house. 

There  are  other  applicants  for  outside  relief,  who,  once  on  the  records,  con- 
sider themselves  pensioners  lor  life,  and  seem  to  lose  all  pride  and  ambition  to 
ever  again  become  self-supporting.  This  class  would  much  rather  be  fed  and 
clothed  at  the  expense  of-  the  county  than  to  make  a  proper  exertion  to  sup- 
port themselves,  even  if  they  knew  they  could  just  as  well  as  not ;  in  fact  some 
of  this  class  make  themselves  believe  and  claim  that  the  world  owes  them  a 
living,  and  they  must  have  it  whether  they  labor  for  it  or  not.  Believing  thus, 
they  bring  up  their  families  in  ignorance,  idleness  and  poverty;  or  in  other 
words,  they  are  made  paupers  by  precept  and  example,  proving  the  truth  of  the 
old  saying,  "just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined."  In  cases  of  this  kind 
would  it  not  be  better  to  cut  off  all  outside  help  and  thus  force  them  to  become 
self-sustaining,  or  send  them  to  the  almshouse,  furnish  homes  for  their  children, 
and  compel  them  to  labor  on  the  farm  or  in  a  work -house?  It  seems  to  me  that 
something  of  this  kind  would  be  better  for  all  parties  interested,  considering 
the  influence  they  may  have  on  other  poor  families,  who  perhaps  could  get 
along  without  assistance  were  it  not  that  they  know  these  are  receiving  help, 
and  consider  them  no  more  needy  or  worthy  than  themselves,  therefore  they 
apply,  believing  that  they  have  just  as  legal  a  claim  for  help  as  others  they 
know  who  are  getting  it.  In  this  way  many  are  helped  who  would  help  them- 
selves if  it  were  not  for  this  influence. 

Another  bad  influence  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  drinking  man.  When  times 
were  good,  money  and  labor  plenty,  he  could  afford  to  take  his  two  or  three 
glasses  per  day,  and  still  have  enough  left  to  clothe  and  feed  his  family  com- 
fortably ;  and  now  he  still  craves  his  drinks  and  will  have  them,  because  he 
knows  his  wife  and  family  can  get  their  bread  from  the  county.  Wheieas,  if 
he  knew  that  their  whole  support  depended  on  him  he  would  deny  himself  of 
his  drinks,  spend  his  money  for  bread  and  make  greater  exertion  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  family;  his  influence  on  his  neighbors  would  be  better,  and  he  him- 
self be  a  better  man. 

"Out-door  relief "  is  a  subject  that  requires  good  and  careful  handling  by 
level  heads.  There  are  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  temporary  out-door  relief 
would  perhaps  be  advisable;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  when  a  family  requires 
aid  every  month  in  the  year,  summer  and  winter,  for  years  together,  without 
any  prospect  of  ever  being  any  better  able  to  support  themselves  in  the  future 
than  now,  and  every  year  growing  less  inclined,  as  well  as  less  able,  to  make 
«ven  an  attempt  toward  self-support,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  at  once  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  way  that  in  a  short  time  the  young 
may  become  self-supporting  and  grow  up  to  be  useful  citizens,  and  the  old  and 
infirm  have  a  home,  where  they  can  be  comfortable  the  balance  of  their  lives. 

There  are  a  great  many  instances  of  widow  women,  some  with  large  and 
some  small  families  of  children,  who  have  been  left  entirely  destitute  to  sup- 
port and  bring  up  their  children  as  best  they  can.  This  class  of  persons  have 
the  sympathies  of  all,  consequently  when  they  apply  for  help  they  are  very 
readily  entered  on  the  books  for  three,  four  or  five  dollars  per  month,  and  this 
is  dealt  out  to  them  as  called  for,  without  any  further  interest  shown  for  the 
family  or  their  future  welfare.  The  woman,  perhaps,  is  of  middle  age,  with  a 
good  constitution,  both  able  and  willing  to  work  when  she  can  get  anything 
to  do,  but  she  has  a  large  family,  say  five  or  six  children,  all  dependent  on  her 
for  every  thing  they  eat,  drink  and  wear.  She  sets  herself  to  work  to  support 
this  family  of  small  children,  with  only  $1.25  per  week  to  assist  her  in  so  doing. 
She  has  house  rent,  food  and  clothing  to  furnish,  and  in  order  to  do  this  she 
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finds  it  necessary  to  work  at  something  every  day  of  her  life,  and  by  so  doing 
she  of  nece Isity,  must  neglect  the  moral  training  and  bnngmg  up  of  her  chil- 
dren as  they  should  be.  They  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  the  streets,  half  fed, 
half  clothed  idle,  lazy  and  ignorant.  Whilst  the  mother  n  workmg-for  she 
must C >  no  time-one  of  the  children  is  sent  to  the  office  to  get  their  order 
weekly  or  monthly,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  taught  it  s  theirs  by  nght  for  1 the 
bounty  owes  it  to  them.  In  this  way  the  child  loses  all  pride  in  a  short  time 
and  deliberately  makes  up  its  mind  that  it  is  easier  to  beg  than  to  labor  for  a 
iTvinf  consequently  another  pauper  is  guaranteed  without  the  mother  intend- 
St  should  be  so.  7  Should  not  these  families  be  disposed  of  m  some  way,  m 
order  to  check  the  growth  of  pauperism  through  this  source. 

R.  H.  HENRY. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr  Luther.  We  have  about  3,ooo  taken  care  of  in  the  fifty- 
eight  poor  houses  of  the  State  ;  17,000  under  the  out-door  relief 
si*  em  in  the  thirty-three  counties  that  have  county  poor  houses, 
and  in  he  twenty-five  district  poor  houses  the  number  is  no  re- 
port 3.    In  the  twenty-two  counties  under  the  overseer  system 
we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  out-door  relief  is  dispensed  but 
hi  the  counties  with  poor  houses  as  many  are  taken  care  of  under 
he  out  door  system  as  there  are  in  the  houses  themselves,  and 
he  arguments  of  the  delegate  from  Erie  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  a  wise  and  careful  discrimination,  must  be  sensibly  felt,  because 
there  are  so  many  cases,  such  as  he  refers  to,  of  women  and  chil- 
dren dese  ted  by  worthless  husbands,  and  they  are  subjected  to 
tonecSv  of  deciding  whether  to  extend  relief  or  bring  the 
who?  Sly  into  the  poor  house.    A  little  out-door  relief  would 
Teem  to  be  the  wiser  and  better  plan,  but  then  comes  the  trouble 
of  discriminating  properly,  a  difficulty  so  largely  experienced  in 
many  d  stticts  of  the  State,  because  of  the  expenditures  in  the 
admin istration  of  the  poor  house  system  becoming  so  enormously 
larTt  at  there  is  a  necessity  for  instituting  some  rules  or  regula- 
tions for  its  reduction.    The  cost  of  the  fifty-eight  poor _hous« .  « 
about  one  and  a  half  millions  a  year,  and  the  amount  of  the  out- 
door relief  expenditure  nearly  half  a  million,  and  Vf  ^^ 
two  counties  under  the  overseer  system  have  not  reported  to  the 
Board so  that  it  must  run  up  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars     In  counties  without  the  benefit  of  poor  houses  the  cost 
of  pauper  m  is  greater  than  under  the  poor  house  system.  For 
Sample,  in  Lycoming  county,  for  the  poor  house  hi .  the  city  of 
Williamsport  alone  with  a  population  of  about  25,000,  the  ex- 
pen sel  not  more  than  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  a  year  while 
he  expenditure  for  out-door  relief  in  the  county  is  about  $25,000. 
It  is  necessary  to  lay  an  eight-mill  tax  while  under  the  regular 
poor  house  system  not  more  than  two  mills. 

Mr  Griffin.  We  (in  Erie)  are  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes 
where  the  sailors  in  the  winter  are  thrown  out  of  emp loymen 
and  our  out-door  relief  is  some  $30,000  to  $32,000  and  the  _alms 
house  «xs  000  to  £13,000.    In  our  city  we  are  helping  forty-six 
SI  anTout  <5  t'hem  there  are  thirteen  families  in .  which  the 
women  drink  whenever  they  can  get  money,  and  neglect  their 
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children.  We  think  some  plan  should  be  adopted  to  care  for 
these  children,  and  let  the  mothers  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Patterson,  of  Luzerne.  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  deserving  and  the  unworthy.  By  making  a  care- 
ful examination  and  study  of  their  cases,  not  only  for  a  day  but 
for  months,  I  have  been  astonished  to  find  how  many  could  take 
care  of  themselves.  Out  of  500  we  were  helping,  on  the  first 
month  after  cutting  off  the  out-door  relief,  we  could  only  get 
fourteen  families  to  go  to  the  almshouse,  and  when  I  came  to  visit 
those  families  that  appealed  to  me  for  aid  I  found  many  of  them 
were  living  quite  as  well  as  before  the  out-door  relief  was  with- 
drawn. I  will  not  say  there  are  no  cases  that  demand  out-door 
relief,  but  they  are  few  where  the  almshouse  is  properly  prepared 
to  take  care  of  them.  We  make  a  careful  study  of  the  cases  in 
order  to  find  out  their  condition,  and  where  the  supplies  come 
from,  what  means  they  have  of  support,  &c,  and  you  would  be 
surprised  to  learn  how  many  there  are  that  could  take  care  of 
themselves  bv  some  means,  or  by  the  earnings  of  the  parent  or 
the  children.'  The  widow  with  orphan  children,  is  a  case  that 
should  be  handled  very  carefully.  The  question  is,  whether  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  not  made  paupers  by  the  neglect 
of  the  mother,  and  whether  the  family  would  not  be  better  off  by 
taking  the  mother  to  the  almshouse  and  the  children  to  the  home 
of  the  friendless,  or  bound  out  in  families.  This  has  been  done 
by  us  in  two  or  three  cases  already. 

Mr.  Brawn  said,  he  had  almost  come  to  the  conclusion,  during 
the  time  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Pitts- 
burg, that  the  more  benevolent  societies  we  had  the  more  paupers 
we  made.  It  would  be  better  to  have  but  one  office,  so  that  the 
officers  might  become  acquainted  with  the  different  persons  who 
are  in  need,  and  thus  prevent  imposition.  He  related  an  instance 
of  one  woman  who  received,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  from  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor,  a  benevolent  society,  and  a  benevolent 
citizen,  contributions  amounting  in  all  to  $6  in  money,  three  pair 
of  shoes,  a  load  of  coal,  and  $4  worth  of  groceries.  The  estab- 
lishment of  one  central  office  for  giving  out  aid  would  prevent 
such  imposition. 

Mr.  Patterson  related  an  instance  of  one  woman  with  an  in- 
sane husband  and  family  of  children,  receiving  ten  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month  from  the  out-door  relief  fund,  and  at  the  same_  time 
having  an  income  of  $27  a  month  from  the  different  charitable 
institutions  of  the  city.  She  did  not  allow  her  husband  to  go  to 
the  asylum  for  treatment. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  said,  last  winter  we  had,  from  those  that 
worked  about  the  iron  mills,  as  many  as  two  and  three  hundred 
applications  daily  for  relief.  Upon  investigation  we  found  that 
more  than  one-half  of  them  had  steady  work  every  day.  One 
man  made  $800  the  year  before,  and  was  still  working  at  $2  and 
$3  a  day,  but  because  other  people  got  relief  he  thought  he  ought 
to  have  it  too.  The  applicants  were  all  recommended  by  citizens 
of  the  ward.    I  made  information  against  some  of  them  and  had 
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them  arrested  for  obtaining  money  on  false  pretense,  and  they 
have  now  brought  suit  against  me  for  damages.  Every  case  should 
be  personally  visited  and  investigated  in  order  to  prevent  imposi- 
tion. Another  plan  is  to  make  them  work  on  the  streets.  When 
a  man  gets  a  load  of  coal  I  give  him  an  order  to  work  two  days 
on  the  streets,  and  when  the  order  is  returned  we  know  he  has 
worked.  The  City  of  Boston  spent  $30,000  in  erecting  a  central 
office  building,  and  in  one  year  saved  enough  to  pay  for  the  build- 
ing. Centralization  is  the  only  plan.  The  more  relief  societies 
the  more  they  will  beg  and  the  longer  they  will  beg. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Lancaster,  spoke  of  one  man  in  their  county  who 
had  been  receiving  out-door  relief,  and  who  had  died  in  May  last, 
and  another  man  had  been  drawing  it  ever  since.  Some  families 
had  been  drawing  relief  for  thirty-seven  years.  There  are  cases 
where  temporary  relief  should  be  granted,  where  the  head  of  the 
family  is  stricken  down  with  sickness  and  the  family  must  suffer. 

Mr.  Rohrer.  We  have  plenty  of  cases  all  the  time  who  apply 
for  relief,  but  will  not  go  to  the  almshouse.  We  only  grant  to 
families  about  $2  a  month,  payable  in  cash,  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Poor  Board,  who  takes  a  list  of  the  names. 

Mr.  Cox  spoke  of  some  cases  where  storekeepers  had  assisted 
in  getting  up  a  petition  for  relief,  and  drawn  the  money  to  pay  an, 
old  debt  contracted  by  the  applicant,  and  others  who  had  drawn 
it  to  pay  rent  for  the  houses  in  which  they  were  living. 

Mr.  Hultz  related  an  instance  of  giving  out-door  relief  to  one 
meritorious  case,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  had 
seven  or  eight  more  applications,  and  had  to  discontinue  it  alto- 
gether. We  have  paid  from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
but  in  no  case  as  much  as  it  would  cost  to  keep  them  at  the  Home. 

Mr.  Brawn  had  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  those  who  made 
application,  saying  that  they  had  no  work,  to  come  in  the  morn- 
ing and  he  would  find  them  work  on  the  street  at  good  wages. 
Out  of  fifty-four,  one  day,  he  had  got  three  to  come,  and  out  of 
four,  one  day,  he  had  got  none. 


TRAMPS,  OUT-DOOR  RELIEF,  &C. 


Mr.  Etzel,  of  Butler  county,  read  the  following  paper,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention  : 

In  compliance  with  the  invitation  extended  in  the  published  programme  ot 
this  Convention  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  some  information  in  regard  to 
tramps,  out-door  relief,  and  the  issuing  of  orders  for  the  same  by  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  so  far  as  Butler  county  is  concerned. 

Our  county  has  no  almshouse,  workhouse,  or  other  arrangement  by  which 
we  can  get  work  out  of  either  tramp  or  pauper.  The  borough  of  Butler  is  situ- 
ated about  thirty  miles  from  Allegheny  City  and  within  a  half  day's  tramp  from 
Oildom,  and  we  are  continually  annoyed  with  tramps;  in  fact  I  sometimes  am. 
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inclined  to  think  that  our  friend  McGonnigle  shows  them  the  plank-road  lead- 
ing from  Allegheny  to  Butler,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  I  could  not 
blame  him  much  if  he  did.  Leaving  Allegheny  City  early  in  the  morning: 
they  arrive  at  our  place  about  dark,  stay  over  night,  and  the  next  day  start  for 
the  oil  country,  ostensibly  looking  for  work,  but  really  not  wanting  any;  and 
after  roving  around  there  some  three  or  four  weeks  they  commence  coming 
back.  I  honestly  believe  that  two-thirds  of  them  land  in  the  Allegheny  Work- 
house or  Western  Penitentiary  after  having  made  an  unsuccessful  trip  to  Oildom. 

The  first  year  I  served  as  overseer  Mr.  Cuthbert  and  I  resolved  that  there 
must  be  a  change  in  regard  to  keeping,  these  locusts  of  America,  so  we  pro- 
cured of  the  Town  Council  the  privilege  of  the  lockup,  and  every  tramp  that 
came  along  was  sent  there  over  night,  and  sent  on  their  way  next  morning. 
I  kept,  during  that  year,  about  600  tramps,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  25 
cents  per  head,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was 
working  for  nothing,  for  although  feeding  them  on  almost  nothing,  it  seemed 
that  they  came  trom  almost  everywhere,  merely  to  get  lodging  over  night. 
We  then  concluded  that  we  would  send  them  ail  to  the  Burgess  and  let  him 
dispose  of  them;  after  which  the  Burgess  and  justices  of  the  peace  committed 
them  all  to  jail,  where  they  got  their  supper,  lodging  and  breakfast,  and  were 
let  go  in  the  morning  to  annoy  the  community  by  begging  and  stealing. 

One  of  the  evils  with  which  we  have  to  contend  is  the  very  loose  way  in 
which  our  justices  of  the  peace  issue  orders  for  maintenance.  Any  one  can  go- 
before  a  justice  and  swear  that  he  or  she  is  unable  to  provide  for  themselves, 
and  the  justice  writes  an  order  for  maintenance,  charging  from  $1.50  to  $2.00 
for  the  same,  hands  it  to  the  applicant  for  relief,  shows  them  the  nearest  over- 
seer, and  armed  with  this  piece  of  paper  the  applicant  makes  his  demand  for 
the  commodities  of  life.  We  always  visit  these  parties  before  giving  them 
relief,  and  find  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  are  frauds,  but  still  have  to  pay  for 
issuing  the  orders.  Some  time  last  fall  two  women  came  to  my  place  each 
armed  with  one  of  these  orders,  and  demanded  immediate  relief.  I  asked 
them  where  they  lived,  and  they  told  me  they  had  rented  a  house  in  the 
borough,  describing  the  place ;  that  their  husbands  were  out  in  the  oil  country 
looking  for  work,  and  that  they  or  their  children  had  nothing  to  eat  for  two- 
days,  and  without  immediate  relief  they  must  starve.  A  prominent  citizen 
aud  lawyer,  being  present,  and  examining  their  papers,  told  me  I  had  better 
give  them  relief  or  I  might  get  into  trouble,  which  encouragement  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  them  much  more  importunate,  but  I  succeeded  in  getting 
them  away  by  giving  them  groceries  to  the  amount  of  $1,  and  afterwards,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Cuthbert,  started  to  hunt  their  residence  in  the  locality 
where  they  had  told  us  they  resided,  but  were  unable  to  find  them  after  spend- 
ing a  day  in  the  search,  and  never  have  heard  from  them  since  ;  so  that  in  this 
transaction  there  were  committed  two  perjuries  by  these  degraded  beggars; 
two  justices  of  the  peace  deceived,  perhaps,  the  overseers  were  put  to  the 
trouble  of  hunting  them  up,  and  the  borough  made  to  pay  about  $10  expense, 
and  all  because  the  justice  of  the  peace  will  issue  an  order  on  the  oath  of  any- 
vagabond  that  may  come  along. 

In  my  humble  opinion  there  should  be  a  law  passed  compelling  each  and 
every  applicant  for  an  order  for  relief  from  the  justice  of  the  peace,  to  bring 
at  least  one  competent  witness,  known  to  the  justice,  who  will  be  qualified  that 
the  relief  asked  for  is  actually  needed,  and  in  boroughs  or  townships,  where 
overseers  are  convenient  to  the  justice,  the  latter  should  notify  the  former 
when  application  for  relief  is  made,  and  thus  save  the  county  thousands  of 
dollars. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  out-door  relief  I  must  fully  endorse  what  is  said 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Rebman,  of  Dauphin  county,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  at  the  Con- 
vention last  year,  and  published  with  the  proceedings.  He  has  there  said  more 
and  better  than  I  cnuld  say,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  idea  in  regard  to  this- 
subject. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  officers  charged  with  taking  care  of  the  poor  in 
this  State,  will  use  their  best  endeavors  to  secure  such  legislation  as  will  be  for 
the  good  of  the  Commonwealth.  G.  ETZEL,  Butler,  Pa. 
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The  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  extended  to  the  Commissioners  of  Clinton  county  for  the  use  of  their 
elegant  .Court  House  used  by  the  Convention  during  this  session  ;  and  that 
our  thanks  be  specially  returned  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Lingle,  Overseer  of  the  Poor  of 
the  city  of  Lock  Haven,  who  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  make  our  visit 
pleasant  and  agreeable.  .  , 

Resolved,  That  when  this  Convention  adjourns  it  will  be  to  meet  at  the 
Fallon  House,  at  I  o'clock  P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Normal 
School.  . 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  the  following,  which 

were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  law  of  1876,  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  vagrancy,  be  so  amended  as  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  work- 
houses either  in  districts  or  in  connection  with  the  county  jails,  in  order  that 
vagrants,  tramps  and  those  guilty  of  petty  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  who 
under  our  present  laws  and  usages  are  a  burden  and  expense,  whether  in  or 
out  of  our  workhouses  and  jails,  may  be  made  wholly  or  in  part,  by  their 
own  labor,  self-supporting.  .  , 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  furnish  an  itemized  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  funds  of  the  Convention,  and  the  same 
be  published  in  our  regular  reports.  ,  ■  . 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Convention  use  all  means  m  their  power 
to  oive  publicity  to  the  existence  of  the  vagrant  act,  and  use  such  means  as 
thev  may  deem  proper  to  secure  its  enforcement  by  the  proper  omcers 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  giving  publicity  to  the  vagrant  act  that 
the  Printing  Committee  be  instructed  to  have  the  law  printed  m  our  Conven- 

tl0^r™/Tw!1That  the  Printing  Committee  be  instructed  to  have  the  printing 
done  and  sent  out  as  soon  as  possible. 


TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

AN  ACT  TO  DEFINE  AND  SUPPRESS  VAGRANCY. 

The  following  Act  of  Assembly  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
at  their  last  session,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  "Tramps, 
who  have  of  late  years  become  so  numerous  throughout  this  State. 
The  original  Act  was  prepared  at  a  Convention  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor,  held  at  Altoona,  on  January  19th,  1376,  and  has  the 
.approval  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities.  It  is  thought  that  if 
it  is  enforced  throughout  the  State  it  will  have  the  effect  o.  doing 
away  with  what  has  become  a  general  nuisance.  It  is  earnestly 
requested  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  various  Districts  in 
the  State,  to  use  their  efforts  towards  enforcing  the  ixct,  and  ot 
all  good  citizens  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end. 

ROBERT  D.  McGONNIGLE, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Ed.  Yost,  Secretary,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
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SECTION  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  en- 
acted by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  following  described  persons  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  vagrants :  . 

I  All  persons  who  shall  unlawfully  return  into  any  district  whence  they 
have  been  legally  removed,  without  bringing  a  certificate  from  the  proper  au- 
thorities of  the  city  or  district  to  which  they  belong,  stating  that  they  have  a 
■settlement  therein.  .  , 

II  All  persons  who  shall  refuse  to  perform  the  work,  which  shall  be  allotted 
to  them  by  the  Oveiseers  of  the  Poor,  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  June  13th, 

18^6  entitled  "  An  Act  relating  to  the  support  and  employment  of  the  Poor. 

III  All  persons  going  about  from  door  to  door,  or  placing  themselves  in 
streets,  highways  or  other  roads,  to  beg  or  gather  alms ;  and  all  other  persons 
•wandering  abroad  and  begging,  who  have  no  fixed  place  of  residence  in  the 
township,  ward  or  borough  in  which,the  vagrant  is  arrested. 

IV  All  persons  who  shall  come  from  any  place  without  this  Commonwealth 
•to  any  place  within  it,  and  shall  be  found  loitering  or  residing  therein,  and 
shall  follow  no  labor,  trade,  occupation  or  business,  and  have  no  visible  means 
■of  subsistence,  and  can  give  no  reasonable  account  of  themselves  or  their 
business  in  such  place. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  person  shall  be  found  offending,  in  any  township  or  place, 
against  this  Act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  constable  or  police  officer 
of  such  township  or  place,  and  he  is  hereby  enjoined  and  required,  on  notice 
thereof  given  him  by  any  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  or  without  notice,  on  his 
own  view,  to  apprehend  and  convey  or  cause  to  be  conveyed,  such  person  to 
a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  committing  magistrate  of  the  county,  who  shall 
examine  such  person  and  shall  commit  him,  being  thereof  legally  convicted 
before  him  on  his  own  view  or  by  the  confession  of  such  offenders,  or  by  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  one  or  more  creditable  witnesses,  to  labor  upon  any 
•county  farm  or  upon  the  roads  and  highways  of  any  city,  township  or  borough, 
or  in  any  house  of  correction,  poor  house,  workhouse,  or  common  jail,  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  thirty  days,  and  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  shall 
forthwith  commit  him  to  the  custody  of  the  steward,  keeper  or  superintendent 
of  such  county  farm,  house  of  correction,  poor  house,  workhouse  or  common 
jail,  or  to  the  supervisors  or  street  commissioners  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of 
the  respective  county,  city,  borough  or  township  wherein  such  person  shall  be 
found,  as  in  his  judgment  shall  be  deemed  most  expedient.  The  said  justice 
of  the  peace  or  committing  magistrate  in  every  case  of  conviction  shall  make 
up  and  sign  a  record  of  conviction,  annexing  thereto  the  names  and  records 
of  the  different  witnesses  examined  before  him,  and  shall  by  warrant  under 
Shand,  commit  such  person,  or  as  aforesaid,  Provided,  Any  person  or  persons 
who  shall  conceive  him,  her  or  themselves  aggrieved  by  any  Act,  judgment  or 
■determination  of  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman,  in  and  concerning  the 
execution  of  this  act,  may  appeal  to  the  present  or  next  general  quarter  ses- 
sions of  the  city  or  county,  giving  reasonable  notice  thereof,  whose  orders 
threuDon  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  custodian  or  custodians  of  any  such 
vagrant,  to  make  active  efforts  to  provide  work  for  every  vagrant  committed 
Hinder  this  act,  and  not  disqualified  by  sickness,  old  age  or  casualty ;  and 
•whenever  labor  cannot  be  provided  in  the  place  to  which  any  vagrant  is  com- 
mitted, it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  custodian  or  custodians,  and  it  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  his  or  their  duty,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  directors, 
overseers,  guardians  or  commissioners  of  the  poor,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  con- 
tract with  the  proper  authorities  of  any  township,  borough,  city, 
county,  or  other  persons,  to  do  any  work  or  labor  outside  the 
place  of  commitment;  in  all  cases  the  work  or  labor  shall  be 
suited  to  the  proper  discipline,  health  and  capacity  of  such  vagrant,  and  he 
shall  be  fed  and  clothed  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  work  engaged 
in  and  the  condition  of  the  season  ;  and  when  any  vagrant  is  committed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  the  custody  of  the  supervisors  or  street  commis- 
sioners and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  township,  borough  city  or  county,  it 
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shall  be  their  duty  to  provide  for  him  comfortable  lodging  or  quarters,  either 
in  a  station  house  or  other  building.  The  violation  or  neglect  of  any  of  th& 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  the,  per- 
son so  offending,  on  conviction  thereof  in  the  proper  court,  shall  be  sentenced 
to  undergo  an  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  to  pay 
a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  either  or  both,  in  the  discretion  oi 
the  court.  \  _ 

Sec.  4.  If  any  person  not  being  in  the  county,  township  or  place  in  which 
he  usually  lives  or  has  his  home,  shall  apply  to  any  director,  overseer,  guardian 
or  commissioner  of  the  poor  of  any  county,  city,  borough,  township  or  district,, 
stating  that  he  is  desirous  to  return  to  his  home,  but  is  poor  and  has  not  the 
means  to  do  so,  the  said  director,  overseer,  guardian  or  commissioner  may 
employ  or  let  out  such  poor  person  to  labor  at  some  suitable  place  to  be  by 
them  selected,  and  at  such  wages  as  shall  seem  to  them  just,  and  when  in  the 
opinion  of  said  director,  overseer,  guardian  or  commissioner  of  the  poor,  such 
poor  persons  shall  have  earned  a  sufficient  sum,  said  director,  overseer,  guar- 
dian or  commissioner  of  the  poor,  shall  with  money  so  earned  and  with  such 
additions  thereto  from  the  treasury  of  the  county,  city,  borough,  township  or 
district,  as  they  may  think  reasonable,  cause  such  person  to  be  returned  to  his 
home,  whether  in  this  State  or  elsewhere,  Provided,  That  the  expense  shall 
not  exceed  twenty  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  custodian  or  custodians  of  such  vagrant  may  at  discretion 
discharge  such  vagrant  at  any  time  within  the  term  of  commitment,  upon  not 
less  than  ten'days,  good  behavior,  or  upon  satisfactory  security  that  he  shall  not 
become  a  charge  upon  the  public  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  such 
discharge. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  county  commissioners  of  every  county  in  which  there  shall 
not  be  sufficient  provisions  for  the  safe  custody  of  persons  committed  under 
this  Act,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  grand  jury  of  the  county  and  approval 
of  the  court,  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  make  suitable  provisions 
by  buildings  or  enclosures,  Provided,  That  the  expense  of  the  same  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  fixed  by  the  grand  jury. 

Sec.  7.  That  for  each  arrest,  hearing  or  commitment  made  under  this  Act 
there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury  to  the  committing  magistrate  and 
officer  making  such  arrest  or  commitment,  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as 
now  provided  by  law  for  like  services  in  other  cases  of  arrest,  hearing,  and 
commitment,  and  no  such  person  shall  be  detained  beyond  the  term  of  his 
commitment  by  reason  of  his  inability  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  arrest,_  hearing 
and  commitment,  but  shall  forthwith  be  discharged  by  the  officer  in  whose 
custody  he  may  be.  Any  willful  refusal  to  make  such  arrest  on  the  part  of  any 
constable  or  police  officer,  shall  subject  him  to  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars,  to  be 
collected  as  penalties  are  by  law  collectable,  and  shall  be  paid  into  the  poor 
fund  of  the  district  in  which  the  officer  resides. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  poor  houses,  alms  houses  and  other  places  provided  for  the 
keeping  of  the  poor,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  work-houses  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  custodians  of  such  buildings  to 
provide  work  for  such  vagrants  and  to  compel  them  to  work  therein  when 
able,  not  less  than  six  hours  per  day. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  custodian  of  any  vagrant  upon  his  discharge,  and  at  his 
request,  shall  give  him  a  certificate  of  discharge  which  shall  exempt  him  from 
any  further  arrest  for  vagrancy  for  a  period  of  five  days,  upon  condition  that 
he  shall  forthwith  leave  the  county  wherein  confined,  and  the  said  custodian 
is  hereby  authorized  to  give,  in  his  discretion,  to  such  discharged  vagrant,  a. 
reasonable  sum  of  money  out  of  his  earnings  or  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  town- 
ship, borough,  city  or  county,  to  defray  his'  expenses  in  leaving  the  county  as- 
aforesaid. 

Sec.  10.  That  all  acts  or  part  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  repealed. 

JOHN  LATTA, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

SAMUEL  F.  PATTERSON,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Approved  the  eighth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-six. 

J.  F.  HARTRANFT, 
Governor. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Pittsburg  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  October,  1878,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 


G.  L.  BRAWN,  President. 
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DELEGATES. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  Delegates  in  attendance  : 

Adams  Gountv.— Samuel  Orndorf,  John  Boblitz,  John  Eichollz,  H.  A.  Picking. 

ArZlmg  County '-Henry  Rash  Kiftanning  borough  ;  Philip  Frantz,  Manor 
townTh  p  f  johSutter,  Valley  township  ;  William Gates ,  Kittaaning  bo-ough. 

Alleaheny  Gountv. -Allegheny  Go.  Home,  John.  Heron,  Henry  Chalfant  D.  0. 
IUU  J  W  Bell  Allegheny  City  Borne.-*.  D.  McGonnigle  ValenUne :  Baker, 
Da  d  Jackson  F.  T.  Grubbs,  A.  Dixson,  Rev.  Wm.  Oollyer  OhapUun  William 
Walker  L  Walter,  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnston,  Wm.  F.  Trimble,  John  Q.  Workman,  & 
Witmer  H  ma'  W.  H.  Philips,  John  A.  Beck,  Tho.  Patterson.  Pittsburgh 
Cit^Farm-l  E.  Mercer,  H.  Hays,  J.  Montootb,  S.  S.  Briggs,  Simon  Johnston, 
T  M  ShTfer  G  L  Brawn,  J.  B.  Williams,  J.  S.  Todd,  E.  Houston,  Tho.  Jones, 
James  D  Re'ecl,'  Thomas  Wightman,  S.  J.  Wainwriglu,  Rev.  J.  Kirk,  ( Ohapbun). 

Beaver  County,— William  M.  Reed,    S.  Minor. 

Blair  County. — D.  Bell,  William  Shenefelt 

Bucks  County. -3*.xnes  A.  Wilson,  David  F  Fetter. 

Butler  County.    A.  Cuthbert,  Butler  borough.    ^  Keim  J  S 

Cambria  County. -3.  E.  Patterson.  J    Kirkpatnck,  Di.  A.  M.  Keira.  J.  S 

Barnes,  J.  Lilly. 

CKwfon  County. — T.  S.  Lingle,  Lock  Haven. 

Crawford  County. — G-  W.  Congdon,  E.  O.  David. 

JWe  (My-G.  W.  Griffin,  J.  G.  Kincaid  S.  Wasbbur^e. 

£«ncnSto  &tm#.-0obrad  Geist,  Isaac  Hildebrand,  H.  H.  Bprei,  B.  fe .  Cox 

Lawrence  County. — Geo.  W.  Permar.  . 

TaTawanna  County.-tienry  Somers.  John  B.  Gellespte,  lf,ewis  PnChe,  J.  A. 

B°££jr'  fc^-Jatpes  M.  Conner,  P.  P.  Caldwell,  M.  D.  Moore 

Somem*  Co  A— ^aac  Yoder,  J.  D.  Coleman,  Samuel  Snyder,  J.  R.  Scot, 

H.  W.  Berkley,  Dr.  A.  G.  Miller.  , 

Washington  Gounty. —  R.  H.  Russell,  E.  G.  CundalL 

F^oretojtf  CWy.-Christman  Holtzer,  John  Young,  H.  T.  keizei.  fc.  0,. 

G7or*  Co««/y.-J.  Bailey  Sayer,  Adam  Kohr,  N  W.  Warner. 
Board  of  Public  Charities.— W,  D.  Luther.  W.  Bakeweli. 

PERMANENT  OFFICERS. 
The  committee  on  permanent  organization  reported  the  following  officers  for 

the  eusuing  year  : 

Presideni.^-Hon.  Lewis  Pughe,  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

Pice  Presidents. — H.  R.  Keizer.  of  Westmoreland,  and  R.  A.  Meicei,  of  I  .tts 

^Ifcretaries.-R.  D.  McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny,  and  G.  W.  Griffin,  of  Erie. 
Treasurer. — D.  C.  Hultz,  of  Allegheny. 

The  Chairman,  on  assuming  the  duties  of  his  position,  said 
Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  --Ithanfe  yon  for  the  distinguished  honor  So  unex,.ect- 
e^coXrecih    The  temporary  chairman  in  the  remark,  he  made,  stated  .u  v  the  ob- 
ci  o f  this  Convention,  ami  I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  on  your  tune  any  *T**™?» 
£*r»«  programme  here,  and  if  we  are  trae  to   it,  and  the  gentlemen  who  prop**  to 
Spacer!  wH  favor  the  Convention  with  the  same,  together  w„h  the  atseussmn  on 


vpon  Timers  w        avi      -uu  ui'iivciiiiuu  -T 

rhe  different  subject,  presented  it  will  take  fully  the  time  laid  out.  by  the  Committee. 
We  will  commence  at  once  with  the  business  of  the  Convention. 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read,  and  accepted,  as  follows  : 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Mr  President  and  Member,  of  the  Convention  .—The  Executive  Committee  would 
respectfully  report  that  shortly  after  returning  from  the  Convention  at  Lo;k  Haven 
Mr  J  G  Kincaid,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  taken  seriously  ill  and  after  a 
Hnger'ing  iHness  of  several  months,  died  April  15th  Mr.  K.nc.td  was  a  member  of 
the  Bf  a.  d  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  tor  a  quarter  ot  a  cen- 
urv  and  President  of  the  Board  for  a  number  of  years,  he  was  very  high ly  respected 
a  I  man  and a  citizen,  and  his  death,  sincerely  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him 

Mr  R.  E  Mercer,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  appointed  to  lib  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Kincaid. 
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The  Committee  met  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  27th  of  Mareh  and  prepared  the  programme 
of  the  Convention. 

The  work  required  of  us  has  been  done  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  the  committee 
have  endeavored  to  make  the  Convention  a  sueeessful  one,  and  one  full  of  interest  to 
all  those  in  attendance. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

R.  E.  MERCER, 
R.  D.  McGONNIGLE, 
G-.  W.  CONGDEN, 
R.  H,  RUSSELL, 
B.  P.  COX. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Poor  laws  was  read  and 
accepted,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : — The  Committee  appointed  at  our 
last  Convention  to  prepare  a  revised  code  of  General  Poor  Laws  would  respectfully  re- 
port. The  committee  originally  consisted  of  Messrs.  G.  W.  Griffin,  chairman,  J.  J. 
Rebman,  of  Dauphin  county,  Hays  Conner,  of  Chester  county,  D.  C.  Hultz,  of  Alle- 
gheny county,  and  John  B.  Sayer,  of  York  county.  Mr.  Conner  could  not  attend  to 
the  business  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  It.  D.  McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny,  was  by  con- 
sent and  advice  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee  selected  to  act  in  his  place.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Rebman,  of  Dauphin,,  could  not  attend  to  the  business  of  the  committee  and  Dr. 
Diller  Luther  was  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  at  the  Erie  County  Almshouse,  on  June 
18th.  There  was  present,  Messrs.  Griffin,  Hultz,  Sayers,  McGonnigle,  and  Dr.  Luther' 
Mr.  A.  J.  Foster,  Solicitor  of  the  Erie  County  Board,  Messrs.  Henry,  Kincaid,  Wash- 
burn, and  Rablet,  of  Erie  County  were  admitted  as  advisory  members. 

A  general  poor  law  was  drawn  up  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  York  County  Almshouse  on  August  20th. 

There  were  present  at  this  meeting  Messrs.  Sayers,  Hultz,  McGonnigle,  Poster,  Dr. 
Luther,  and  Dr.  Warner,  Solicitor  of  the  York  County  Board  was  admitted  as  an  advi- 
sory members. 

The  work  of  the  committee  done  at  Erie,  was  read  and  revised.  The  committee  ad- 
journed on. August  21st  having  appointed  Messrs.  Foster  and  Warner  a  committee  to 
have  their  work  put  in  proper  legal  form  and  piinted,  their  bill  for  services  to  be  paid 
by  this  Convention. 

The  work  has  been  done  as  directed  and  a  copy  of  the  same  is  herewith  submitted 
to  the  Convention  for  approval.  A  sufficient  number  of  copies  was  printed  to  distrib- 
ute to  each  of  the  Districts  represented  in  the  Convention. 

The  committee  would  suggest  that  the  members  provide  themse'ves  with  a  copy  and 
make  such  changes  or  alteration  in  the  same,  as  they  would  recommend  and  submit 
them  to  the  committee  or  such  other  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Conven- 
tion to  receive  them,  and  the  committee  so  appointed  have  them  put  into  proper  shape 
and  submitted  to  the  next  Legislature  for  enactment. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 
D.  C.  HULTZ, 
J.  B.  SAYERS, 
Db  D.  LUTHER, 

r.  d.  McGonnigle. 

Dr.  Luther  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :—  If  it  is  in  order  I  wish  to  move  that  the  Tramp  Law  of  1876, 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  it  thoroughly,  and  recommending  whatever  changes  roay  be 
found  by  experience  to  be  proper  ;  to  be  reported  to  the  next  session. 

There  are  objectionable  features  in  it.  Under  the  operation  of  the  law,  tramps 
are  committed  by  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Courts.  That  never  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  law.  It  was  to  have  as  far  as  possible,  workhouses  provided,  but 
so  far  they  resort  to  the  Poor  Houses  very  largely,  and  wherever  the  Poor 
Houses  have  some  working  arrangement  the  law  has  been  found  to  work  well  ; 
but  where  they  are  committed  by  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Courts  to  jails,  they 
are  there  in  perfect  idleness,  having  what  they  want,  a  shelter  and  residence  for 
nothing.  I  think,  therefore,  the  bill  had  better  be  referred  to  a  committee,  and 
with  the  knowledge  we  have  on  the  subject  we  may  be  enabled  to  add  some 
amendments  which  will  improve  it. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  FOURTH  CONVENTION 


THE  WELCOME. 


The  address  of  Welcome  was  delivered  by  Hon.  W.  D.  Moore,  of  Pittsburgh, 

who  said  :  .      .  .  , 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention.— 1  regret  very  much  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  was  to  occupy  this  position,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  by  an  uuavo.dab le 
engagement  is  called  away  from  the  city.  He  might,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would 
have  more  ably  and  agreeably  addressed  you  ;  but  he  certainly  con  a  not ,  ex- 
tend to  you  a  more  hearty  welcome  than  I  do,  m  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  he 
Directors  of  the  Poor  in  these  two  cities,  and  this  county.    I  am  glad  to  be  the 
oraan  of  that  welcome  to  you,  not  as  poor  directors,  as  some  of  the  newspapers 
have  it,  bat  as  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  the  various  coun  ties  of  this  Common- 
wealth ;  for  the  reason  that  I  look  upon  the  position  which  you  occupy,  and 
the  duties  you  are  called  upon  to  disharge,  as  being,  among  the  most  importan 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  citizen  ot  this  Commonwealth.  By  it  you  are  brought 
face  to  face,  not  onlv  with  the  problem  of  pauperism,  which  has  grown  and  ex 
tended  until  it  has  attained  such  proportions  as    appal  every  right  minded, 
thinkino-  man,  but  also  to  treat  it  in  the  concrete  and  to  consider  it  in  the  ab- 
stract- for  if  I  understand  the  functions  of  a  Director  of  the  Poor,  they  do  not 
consist,  simply  in  the  mechanical  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  .pro- 
viding food,  shelter  and  clothing,  and  proper  discipline  for  those  admitted  to 
their  care,  out  as  I  said,  to  every  thinking  man,  the  problem  of  how  tors  great 
mass  of  destitution,  helplessness  and  misery  may  be  transformed  into  happiness 
and  prosperity,  is  a  question  that  they  are  called  on  at  least  to  attempt  a  solu- 
tion of,  and  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  serious  or  more  difficult  undertaking, 
one  that  calls  for  a  higher  intelligence,  larger  expenerce,  more  carefu  think 
ing  or  kindlier  hearts  than  the  examination  and  endeavor  to  solve  that  problem 
But  it  is  not  alone  that  which  you  are  called  on  to  consider.    The  effect  ot 
all  legislation,  in  either  promoting  or  discouraging  the  efforts  ot  such  sources 
of  relief,  a  question  which  has  agitated  every  school  of  political  economy  since 
society  existed,  is  a  question  which  must  and  ought  to  be  considered  by  you, 
gentlemen,  and  for  which  you  have  the  best  facilities  and  the  arges  opportuni- 
ties, the  examination  of  which  migbfand  would  result  largely  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  whole  community  ;  what  laws  may  operate  health  fully  and  benefici- 
allv  and  what  legislation  can  either  promote  your  work  or  retard  it,  and  what- 
ever your  experience  and  observation  may  suggest  in  order  to  the  modification 
of  that  legislation  so  as  to  diminish  the  mass  of  misery  and  helplessness,  and 
relieve  the  community,  is  a  question  which  deserves,  and  I  hope  will  receive 
your  careful  attention.    I  learn  from  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  that  pre- 
ceded me,   that  precisely  that  question  is  now  before  you,  and  is  referred  in 
his  motion,  to  a  committee.    Who  can  tell,  except  the  men  who  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  it,  where  legitimate  suffering,  which  ought  to  beje  leved, 
begins,  and  where  a  career  of  vice  and  crime  ends.    Who  can  ell  what  tramp 
may  really  deserve  the  benevolent  regard,  attention  and  help  of  the  community, 
succor  and  aid  in  the  shape  of  clothing,  shelter,  food  and  medical  attendance 
or  whether  he  should  be  set  on  the  streets  to  earn  his  living  by  work,  or  sen 
to  the  workhouse  and  compelled  to  contribute  of  his  labor  to  the  support  ot 
those  who  are  really  destitute  and  helpless.    I  can  only  glance  at  such  things 
and  necessarily  must  be  brief,  but  there  is  a  third  and  larger  class  of  individ- 
uals who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  subjects  of  the  profoundest  regard,  and  the 
teuderest  pity  on  the  part  of  every  human  being  who  is  better  situated,  and 
more  favored  by  Divine  Providence;  that  large  class  of  people  who  inherit  a 
a  depraved  bodily  organization,  or  who  by  accident  have  mflic  ed  upon  them 
eitfir  feebleness  of  mind  approaching  to  idiocy  or  mama  ;  to  whom  a  though 
all  doors  are  open,light  and  air,  and  warmth,  and  moral  and  intellectual  teach- 
ing are  by  an  inscrutable  Providence  hindered  from  entering.  What  marvellous 
results  by  wise  teaching  and  christian  training  have  been  accomplished  m  the 
way  of  Sieving  such  sufferers,  is  known  only  to  the  student  of  such  subjects. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  insane  asylum,  and  of  the  first  hospital  .9  due, 
notwithstanding  a  recent  article  in  the  Westminster  Review,  and  due  only  o  the 
Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  wisdom  which  has  been  manifested  in 
the  treatment  of  such  subjects  of  your  care,  has  been  born  of  the :  love  of  that 
gospel.  You  know  what  chains  and  straight  jackets  and  cold  baths,  and  crue 
fcourgings,  and  wicked  imprisonments  have  marked  the  record  of  the  treatment 
of  the  infane  ;  and  you  know  how,  little  by  little,  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ  bas  compelled  their  abolition.  And  the  experience  of  ages  has  shown 
that  there  is  nothing  simply  bat  a  physical  abstraction  betweeu  that  imprisoned 
and  darkened  soul  and  the  light  which  is  all  around  him,  and  that  love  and 
intelligence  may  bring  them  almost  upon  a  par  with  those  who  have  beeu  far 
more  favored  in  the  providential  appointments  assigned  to  tbem.  In  that  di- 
rection you,  gentlemen,  have  (he  opportunity  to  do  an  almost  infinite  service  to 
mankind,  and  an  infinite  homage  to  Almighty  God  ;  for  you  see  tbese  people 
and  meet  them  every  day.  You  can  observe  and  watch,  and  yon  will  have  an 
opportunity  before  you  leave  this  city  of  seeing  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
patience  and  intelligence,  guided  and  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  that  gospel. 
That  you  may  in  the  discussion  of  these  various  subjects,  reach  conclusively 
that  which  may  promote  the  interests  of  man,  and  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity, I  earnestly  hope  and  trust,  and  [  might  state  ihat  I  have  no  do  ibt  my 
friend  Mr.  Brawn,  who  represents  us,  and  Mr.  McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny,  will 
render  all  the  aid  they  can,  and  make  your  work  as  pleasant,  and  happy,  and 
profitable  as  I  hope  it  may  always  be.  (Applause). 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Williams,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to  the  speaker  for 
the  interesting  address. 

THE  RESPONSE. 

Dr.  Luther,  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  in  behalf  of  the  Convention, 
responded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  op  this  body  : — I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  ex- 
press my  gratification  at  the  cordial  terms  with  which  we  are  welcomed,  [t  is 
certainly  encouraging  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  observe  the  largely  increasing 
interest  for  the  promotion  of  its  success,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
this  great  problem  connected  with  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  defect- 
ive classes  that  all  legislation  on  this  subject  has  been  of  little  avail.  There  is 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  errors  and  mistakes  in  the  different  modes  and 
methods  provided  for  them,  and  therefore  I  congratulate  myself  and  feel  the 
highest  gratification  at  the  light  and  the  knowledge  which  we  are  constantly 
receiving  from  each  other,  in  our  experience,  and  practical  knowledge, 
by  coming  in  contact  with  these  various  lorms  of  human  suffering  and 
misery  [n  the  law  framed  we  have  had  a  care  for  the  poor.  It  would  be 
utterly  impossible  lo  have  got  up  such  a  bill  in  the  short  term  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  time  could  not  have  been  given  to  it,  and  cur  poor  laws  for  the  last 
fifty  years  have  been  difficult  of  access  and  almost  impossible  for  any  but  a 
lawyer  to  give  the  necessary  time  and  attention  to  provide  for  the  cases  con- 
stantly arising.  This  led  to  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  laws,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  bill  to  be  a  very  perfect  bill.  Of  course  experience  may  demonstrate 
that  it  may  require  changes  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  particular  locali 
ties.  And  now,  in  regard  to  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  in  the  various 
aspects  which  we  are  considering  it.  First  as  a  provision  for  the  support  of  this 
class  of  the  community,  1  find  in  our  investigation  that  with  the  increase  of 
knowledge  a  very  great  improvement  can  be  effected  in  that  respect  ;  that  a 
great  deal  of  deception  and  falsehood  has  been  practiced  successfully,  and  that 
private  and  public  benevolence  has  contributed  largely  to  assist  the  undeserv- 
ing wbiie  the  deserving  poor  suffer  the  want  of  it.  This  body  has  been  of  great 
service  in  that  respect.  There  is  another  particular;  the  kind  of  building 
adapted  for  their  cure  nnd  treatment,  much  improvement  has  been  made  in  that 
respect,  at  comparatively  moderate  cost,  and  which  we  at  first  had  no  concep- 
tion oft  Ail  these  errors  and  atrocious  wrongs  practiced  upon  the  insane  and 
other  defective  classes  to  which  the  speaker  referred,  were  witnessed  in  this 
and  other  cities  of  the  nation,  and  but  are  now  passing  rapidly  away.  And 
that  greatest  of  ail  wrongs,  the  presence  of  friendless  and  destitute  children  in 
our  almshouses,  associating  with  debased  adult  paupers  ;  the  hope  is  entertaiu- 
ed  that  this  class  who  resort  to  the  poorhouse  so  numerously,  will  also  be  pro- 
vided for  and  made  a  part  of  our  Common  School  System.  A  bill  will  be  brought 
before  the  Legislature  at  the  next  session  in  which  a  certain  per  capita  rate 
will  be  provided  for  each  friendless  child,  in  the  schools.  I  might  enlarge  on 
the  subject  but  I  refrain,  hoping  that  we  may  have  an  interesting  aDd  profita- 
ble meeting. 

On  motion,  Dr  I.  N.  Kerlin,  of  Pa.,  Hon.  H.  W.  Lord,  of  Mich.,  [Jon.  Lyman 
P.  Alden,  of  Mich.,  and  Mr.  Reed,  of  Allegheny  were  admitted  to  the  Conven- 
tion as  advisory  members. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FOURTH  CONVENTION 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  INSANE. 

A  paper,  on  the  Support  and  Employment  of  the  Insane,  was  read  by  B.  F, 
Cox,  of  Lancaster,  as  follows  : 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Convention  .—The  subject  of  the  employment 
of  the  Insane,  is  one  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  at  the  hands  of  all,  to  whose 
care  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons  is  committed. 

Havin-  had  charge  of  the  Insane  Department  of  the  Lancaster  Hospital  for  five 
years  I  have  given  particular  attention  to  the  treatment  of  the  Insane,  and  my  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  the  more  they  are  employed,  the  better  their  mental  condi- 
tion.   Indeed  it  needs  no  learned  essayist  to  demonstrate  the  desired  advantage  of 

thNoPt  many  years  back,  it  was  a  greater  misfortune  to  become  bereft  of  reason  than 
to  be  guilty  of  crime.  The  unfortunate  being,  whose  mmd  Providence  had  stricken 
with  mental  paralysis,  was  as  a  rule  treated  with  more  severity  than  the  condemned 
felon.  He  or  she  was  shut  up  in  a  mad  house  where  the  treatment  and  surroundings 
forever  forbade  a  chance  of  recovery.  . 

For  the  least  outbreak,  the  dark  cell  and  the  straight  jacket  were  brought  into  ex- 
ecution, and  the  weakened  mind  was  hopelessly  wrecked  by  treatment,  that  would  in 
a  short  time  drive  the  strongest  intellect  into  lunacy.  Instead  of  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness, mingled  with  firmness,  cruelty  and  neglect  was  deemed  the  proper  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  demented.    The  worst  criminal  in  the  prison,  though  restrained  of  hi, 
liberty  bad  daily  employment  to  divert  his  mind,  and  moral  and  religious  instructions 
to  benefit  him,  if  ho  chose  to  profit  thereby.  But  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation,  that 
in  our  State,  Christian  civilization,  and  intelligence  have  made  sucq  gratifying  changes 
in  the  manner  of  treating  those  persons  suffering  from  the  worst  affliction  that  can 
befall  man.    Instead  of  gloom  and  misery,  we  surround  all  who  are  not  dangerous  and 
vicious  with  light,  comfort  and  cheerfulness,  and  as  a  consequence, _  the  statistics  or 
our  Hospitals,  show  a  large  per  centage  of  cures,  when  the  old  practice  showed  none. 
Amon-  the  means  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  Insane,  employment  is  decidedly  bene- 
ficial." We  know  what  effect  want  of  employment  has  upon  those  who  possess  all  their 
mental  faculties.    "An  idle  brain  is  the  Devil's  worship,"  is  an  old  saying,  home.y, 
but  full  of  significance.    Constant  employment  is  necessary  for  a  healthy  physical 
and  mental  condition.    The  want  of  employment  in  our  country  now  is  a  sad  affile- 
"on, Z  it  eats  like  a  canker  on  the  sound  mind,    brooding  day  and  mght  on  the  one 
thought,  lack  of  work.    If  then,  want  of  something  to  do,  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  mmd 
of  the  sane,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  lack  of  employment  among  the  Insane,  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  aggravating  to  their  weakened,  mental  condition     They  gener 
allv  are  insane  on  one  subject,  on  which  they  continually  brood     As  gripping  of 
water  on  a  stone  gradually  wears  into  it  deeper,  and  deeper,  so  the  ^^Mhe  im- 
agination on  the  weak  mind  eannot  be  otherwise    han  injurious     Employment  will 
divert  the  mind  for  the  time  and  give  it  more  healthy  action  by  attracting  ,t  from  the 
diseased  channel  in  which  it  works  too  much  to  other  objects.    We  ^T^  tZt* 
compulsory  labor,  that  is,  we  have  taken  females  and  placed  a  broom  m  their  hands, 
and h attendant  has  taken  hold  of  the  patient  and  compelled  her  to  move  her  bands 
and  by Continuing  this  for  several  days,  the  patients  have  finally  become  accustomed 
to  sweep,  and  actually  volunteered  to  do  the  work     The  same  plan  has  been  pursued 
with  the  men.    My  experience  is  that  a  systematised  plan  of  constant  employment  of 
all  who  are  not  hopelessly  demented,  would  have  gratifying  and  beneficial  resul  s  If 
the  men  are  employed  on  the  farm,  and  women  at  sewing,  knitting,  ho  r l  a  id 

reading,  their  minds  are  diverted,  and  the  disease,  if  not  curable,  in  many  may  be  re- 
duced to  that  of  a  milder,  and  less  troublesome  nature. 

The  subject  is  one  that  should  receive  much  practical  consideration,  and  be  intelli- 
gently studied,  and,  in  so  doing,  I  am  sure  you  will  find  gratifying  results. 
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DISCUSSION. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  presented  in  the  above  paper,  Mr.  Bakewell, 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  said  : 

I  think  we  osght  to  consider  carefully  the  admirable  suggestion  which  it 
conveys.  It  is  manifest  to  all  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  in  all  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  the  insane,  there  is  a  manifest  lack  of  employment.  Of 
course  it  would  be  difficult  to  organize  an  arrangement  for  manual  labor,  and 
yet  the  thing  might  be  gradually  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
readily  be  taught  to  be  productive  with  valuable  results  to  themselves  and  in  a 
financial  way,  although  that  is  a  small  consideration  compared  with  the  im- 
portance of  doing  something  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  but  it  seems  as  if 
very  little  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  I  believe  the  gentleman 
who  read  the  paper  has  been  successful  in  his  efforts  in  that  direction.  I  think 
the  matter  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  suitable  committee,  or  in  some  way  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  it  before  those  interested  in  the  subject,  and  some  systematized 
effort  made  to  bring  employment  to  the  insane.  While  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  practical  introduction  of  anything  of  this  kind,  still"  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  and  ought  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Barnes,  of  Cambria  county,  said,  I  think  the  paper  shows  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  well  versed  in  the  care  of  the  insane.  It  is  a  question  which  should 
be  carefully  considered.  Some  years  ago  I  visited  the  penitentiary  of  this 
State,  and  while  being  conducted  through  it  by  one  of  the  officers,  I  heard  a 
rapping  at  the  door  of  several  of  the  cells;  and  on  inquiring  the  cause,  was  in- 
formed that  on  Monday  morning  they  were  out  of  employment  and  were  clam- 
oring for  work.  The  mind  must  be  employed  to  keep  it  from  wandering.  The 
want  of  it  is  calculated  to  lead  the  weak  mind  away,  which,  if  properly  fur- 
nished with  suitable  employment,  might  never  become  deranged.  I  agree  en- 
tirely with  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  essay. 

Mr.  Grubbs,  of  Allegheny,  said,  We  have  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  con- 
fined in  our  Insane  Asylum.  I  take  the  men  out  in  the  garden,  and  every  man 
fit  to  do  anything  is  provided  with  work.  If  he  is  not  able  to  do  a  full  day's 
work  it  does  not  matter.  We  discharged  fifteen  cured  last  year.  _  We  had  an 
average  of  about  seventy-five  in  the  Insane  Asylum  and  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment. 

COMMITTEE  ON  POOR  LAW. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  the  Committee  to  revise  the  Poor  Law,  Dr.  Diler 
Luther,  B.  F.  Cox  and  John  D.  Sayer. 

OUT  DOOR  RELIEF. 

The  following  paper  on  the  subject  of  Out  Door  Relief,  was  read  by  Mr.  R. 
E.  Mercer,  of  Pittsburgh  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  .-—In  writing  upon  this,  a  subject  of 
so  much  importance,  not  only  to  the  community  but  to  that  large  class  of  the  human 
family,  who,  on  account  of  being  physically  or  mentally  weak,  are  unable  to  provide 
a  living  for  tbemselves,and  are  dependent  on  the  public  for  maintenance,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  a  few  thoughts,  and  submit  a  few  facts  and  figures  obtained  at  the  office 
of  the  Guardian  of  the  Poor  in  this  city.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  for  sevaral  years 
been  apposed  to  the  distribution  of  Out  Door  Relief,  to  the  extent  indulged  in,  to  both 
the  temporary  and  regular  applicants;  for  I  am  among  those  who  believe  that  it  has 
■a  tendency  to  increase  pauperism  instead  of  decreasing  it.  I  believe  that  the  human 
family  are  in  a  great  degree  creatures  of  imitation  ;  that  the  child  will  imitate  the 
parent  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  in  regard  to  this,  in  my 
mind,  there  are  numerous  instances  where  the  child,  although  stronger  than  the  pa- 
rent, after  attaining  manhood  or  womanhood  in  meeting  with  the  slightest  misfortune 
or  reverse,  will  call  on  the  Poor  Authorities  for  assistance,  simply  because  they  know 
of  their  father  or  mother  having  done  the  same,  and  to-day  on  the  books  in  the  Guar- 
dians office  of  this  city,  there  is  one  young  married  woman  receiving  monthly  relief 
in  money,  shoes  and  coal,  who  years  ago  came  to  the  same  office,  on  the  same  errand 
for  ber  mother,  who  for  some  cause  could  not  or  would  not  come  herself,  andthisyoung 
woman's  mother  performed  the  same  duty  for  her  mother  in  calling  at  this  same  office 
for  her  mother's  monthly  allowance  when  the  old  grandmother  did  not  feel  like  tending 
to  it  herself.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  .f  this  young  woman  lives  and  rears  children, 
they,  like  her,  will  become  petitioners  to  the  public  for  charity,  simply  from  the  force 
of  habit  and  imitation.    On  the  same  books  are  the  names  of  two  old  women,  mother 
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and  dau-hter,  one  97  years  old,  and  the  other  74  years  old  They  have  for  years  been 
?i vint  alone  and  comin"  regularly  to  the  Guardian's  office  for  their  allowance  of  mon- 

«  o/ money  received  by  then,  was 
Some  time  ago  a  well  known  citizen  waited  on  the  committee  and  called  attention  to 
the  foCt  tLt  those  old  people  in  his  neighborhood  were  not  receiving  from  the  Board 
"ough  to  ke  p  them,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  member  present  tBat  he ,  w«^ 
tted  of  that,  and  that  the  Board  had  time  and  again  offered  to  send  them  to  t  ie  City 
iTrm    is  they  were  oid  and  infirm  they  required  more  or  less  attention  and  it  was 
though  by  the  entire  Board  that  the  City  Home  was  the  proper  place  tor  them,  not 
from  any  economical  point  of  view  however,  but  because  ,t  was  thought  ,o  b   a  inoe 
noma ne  way  of  treating  them,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law.  But 
on  a  count  of  the  gentlemans  representations,  who  appeare  ,  for  te^JJ 
aUowanee  was  raised  to  four  dollars  instead  of  two.    It  was  not  long  after  this  that 
it  wis  discovered  that  the  gentleman  who  appeared  for  them  was  their  landlord  and 
heXrS  them  four  dollafs  per  month  for  the  rent,  of  the  ™™  ^P"**'*™- 
This  is  not  an  isolated  case  as  far  as  the  landlord  is  concerned,  and  is  given  to  illu»- 
Slon'oSSLy  ways  employed  by  persons  not  on  the '  b«ok,  to  get  J?ar t  ofth. 
Oat  Door  Relief  Fund,  by  interested  parties  like  the  landlord  mentioned,  in  spite  ot 
S  the  v  gUance  that  ca/be  exercised  by  the  ^^^^'^^l^ 
And  again  in  large  communities  like  this,  there  are  a  number  of  charitable  i^titu- 
tiots  in  dSe  ent portions  of  the  cities;  the  churches  have  them  ;  the  charitable  and 
WvolentladieAave  them  in  addition  to  the  regular  P'-es  where  the  Poor  tax  * 
distributed  and  I  will  venture  to  assert  the  professional  will  visit  all  these  pla.es,  ana 
iSeSoaet-toaMiHtedwfthtlie  locality  where  such  places  can  be  found.    I  do 
Tt  wish  ^  be  understood  as  being  an  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  the  giving ;  of  Out 
DoorRel  ef   but  I  would  advise  the  centralizing  of  the  distributing  powers,  , hereby 
Seeming  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  enabling  themselves 
to  discriminate  between  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  applicants. 

I  would  here  state  that  on  the  Temporary  Relief  book  in  this  city  s  Poor  Offie .there 
are  the  names  of  one  thousand  and  fifty-three  person*  placed  there  since  the  fir    da,  of 
June  A  D  ,  1877,  and  who  received  relief  from  one  to  eight  times,  there  are  out  o 
St  number,  at  the  present  time,  four  hundred  and  Seventy  six  names  ot  persons  still 
on  the  book  and  drawing  monthly  relief,  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  names  hav- 

^OnXSSrif  book  in  the  same  office,  the  names  of  two  hundred l  and  fifty- 
four  persons" are  on  the  roll  drawing  relief  monthly,  making  a  total  of  1297  person., 
or  seven  hundred  and  twenty  persons  obtaining  Out  Door  Relief _in  the  city *™ 
hur-h  at  the  nresent  time,  -three  hund-ed  and  twenty-nine  of  these  persons  have 
Sf added  to  tClist  since 'the  1st  day  of  January,  A.  D  1878,  some  ot  them  how- 
ever, have  not  received  relief  more  than  once  or  twice,  until  strickei  ofl. 

The  expense  attached,  or  the  money  expended  in  Out  Door  Belief  m i  1877  by  tb. 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  was  as  follows  :  $lo  000  in  cash  was 
distHbuTd  among  the  applicant  for.  relief,  ^"^S^^^SS 
different  committees,  $4322.02  was  paid  for  coal  delivered  to  $*W*>J™£%?& 
naid  the  different  Rail  Road  companys  for  the  transportation  of  the  Poor,  *<•.*»' ;£* 
was  paid  for  medicines  furnished  the  Poor  of  the  city,  $2700  was  «P^/?0 
burial  of  the  dead,  $2400  was  paid  to  the  city  physicians  as  salaries,  and  *^0Q  as 
alaries  for  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  and  Messenger,  making  a  grand  total  of 
$32!.  23  95  being  a  decrease  of  about  $10,000  from  the  expenses  tor  same  purpose  i« 
1876,  the  decrease  in  the  cash  payments  at  the  office  oe.ng  ^««t  «x  tkoueand  dollars. 
To  the  regular  Out  Door  applicants  in  1877  was  paid  about  $3,856,00,  m  cash  money 
and  to  thf  Temporary  Relief  applicants  about  $9.144  00  in  cash  money  and   his  year 
MM January^ to  October  1st  "there  has  been  $3,079.80  less  expended  than  wa 
?aTh.J»».  months  of  1877,  and  in  the  month  of  September  1878  the  sum >  expended 
for  Out  Door  Relief  was  less  than  for  a  like  period  in  upwards  pMbw.  yea w.  -Much 
is  due  to  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Me  - 
en.er  fo ?wfshowii.g-    While  the  business  of  this  community  has  not  changed  per- 
ceptabW  one  way  or  another,  and  the  Poor  people  exist  in  the  same  numbers  th.y  did 
w P.  have  yet  to  hear  that  any  of  the  worthy   Poor  who  have  made   application  for 
Telief  have  not  obtained  it,  and  'while  the  showing  just  made  proves  that  a  great 
mlny  unworthy  applicants  have-been  detected  and  expelled  and  a  great  saving  to 
rbe  ta  ^  p^ers  accomplished,  I  feel  that  yet  a  part  of  the  sum   expended  goes  to  a 
great  maPn/unworthyPpersons,  and  will  continue  to 

until  some  other  means  are  employed  to  drive  them  out  of  the  ranks  oi  the  J^tay. 
To  prevent  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  strike  at  the  root,  and  discourage  as  much  as 
possible  the  young  from  coming  for  the  monthly  allowance  granted  the  parents,  for 
I th offie  where  the  fuel  is  distributed  there  are  at  times  over  one  hundred  per- 
sons and  amont  them  are  t0  be  found  the  vile  and  vicious  of  every  degree,  those  who 
are  calculated  to  contaminate  and  defile  almost  every  thing  they  come  in  con  act  with 
Many  a  time  have  I  heard  some  poor  old  lady  or  old  man  say  when  receiving  their 
S0rncemthat  they  hoped  they  would  not  have  to  come  back  again  or ,  aocount  .  of 
the  terrible  people  they  come  in  contact  with,  and  as  1  said  in  the  beginning 
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child  will  imitate,  and  corning  in  contact  with  the  people,  at  least  some  of  the  people 
they  meet  on  their  way  to,  or  at,  or  on  their  way  from  places  where  Out  Door  Relief 
is  given,  they  are  apt  to  acquire  habits  that  will  prevent  them  from  being  useful  citi- 
zens, or  01  taking  the  place  in  society  they  would  have  taken,  had  it  not  been  for 
their  unfortunate  early  training. 

A  paper,  on  the  same  subject,  and  of  similar  import,  written  by  J.  E.  Patterson, 
of  Wilkesbarrce,  was  read  by  Mr.  McGonigle.  He  spoke  of  the  system  as  generally 
administered,  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Poor,  expensive  to  the  tax  payers 
and  demoralizing  to  society,  and  proposed  the  inauguration  of  a  system  which  would 
make  them  as  near  self  supporting  as  possible  by  furnishing  them  with  work,  at  a 
low  compensation,  payable  in  provisions,  the  system  had  been  practiced  in  Wilkes- 
barree,  with  a  fair  amount  of  success,  and  tended  largely  to  prevent  the  imposition 
practiced  so  largely  by  the  recipients.  Cases  of  sickness  demanded  of  course  imme- 
diate relief,  but  beyond  this,  it  should  never  be  given,  except  in  the  manner  referred, 
to.  This,  though  not  self-supporting  would  be  le-s  expensive  than  Out  Door  Relief, 
and  would  keep  from  the  Alms  House  many  who  otherwise  would  go  there.  Employ- 
ment will  do  more  to  help  the  needy  and  preserve  their  self-respect  and  independence, 
than  ail  the  Out  Poor  Belief,  without  work,  that  you  couldgive  ihem.  This  system, 
properly  carried  out,  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  relief  committees  and  char- 
itable societies.  Better  and  cheaper  to  use  every  means  to  prevent  pauperism,  than 
to  support  paupers.  DISCUSSION. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Brawn,  of  Pittsburg,  said:  My  view- 
are  correctly  stated  in  the  paper  ot  Mr.  Mercer.  The  more  I  see  of  out  door 
relief  the  more  I  am  opposed  to  it.  With  all  the  caution  you  can  use  you  cans 
not  prevent  imposition.  During  my  term  as  Secretary  of  the  Pittsburg  Board 
I  witnessed  so  much  of  it  that  at  times  I  became  disgusted  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem. In  large  cities  like  ours,  where  there  are  so  many  different  societies  and 
associations  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  I  think  it  is  a  detriment  to  the  poor 
themselves.  My  idea  is  that  there  should  be  but  one  central  office  for  the 
granting*  of  out  door  relief.  There  you  could  become  acquainted  with  all 
those  who  apply  for  relief;  but  the  persons  who  get  from  us,  get  the  same  day 
from  other  associations,  and  the  consequence  is  they  obtain  daily  from  $6  to 
$8  and  $10,  to  a  family,  with  groceries  and  other  supplies  ;  and  the  husband 
becomes  idle,  and  the  influence  extends,  as  Mr.  Mercer  says,  from  family  to 
family.  One  family  has  been  coming. to  the  office  for  relief  for  the  last  twenty 
seven  years.  We  all  concede  that  out  door  relief  is  in  certain  cases,  an  im- 
position, but  the  question  is  how  to  remedy  it.  There  was  at  one  time  in  the 
city  of  Allegheny,  wheu  in  issuing  relief,  a  paper  was  given,  signed  by  well- 
known  citizens,  but  it  was  abandoned  because  applicauts  would  go  to  some 
kind-hearted  man  who  would  sign  his  name  to  the  paper  without  kndwing 
anything  about  it.  The  landlord  would  bring  some  of  his  tenants  signing  his 
name  to  the,  paper  for  the  purpose  of  getting-  bis  rents.  What  is  the  remedy? 
Tf  you  send  them  all  to  the  Poor  House  you  could  not.  build  a  house  iaro-e 
enough.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  plan  would  be  advisable  in  this  matter,  or 
some  suggestions  as  to  stopping  out  door  relief  altogether  or  providing  some 
new  method, 

Mr.  Kincaide,  of  Erie,  said,-  I  would  suggest  an  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question,  and  that  is  to  stop  it.  .What  does  out,  door  relief  mean  ?  Permanent 
relief  or  relief  at  the  present  time.  In  our  county  our  out  door  relief  amount- 
ed to  $22,000.  Our  Commissioners  and  tax-payers  thought  it  was  too  much. 
We  had  87  families  on  the  books,  and  last  spring,  Mr.  Washburne,  another  di- 
rector, and  myself  visited  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  it  down,  and 
did  so.  reducing  the  number  from  87  to  14.  The  people  all  said  you  are  going 
to  starve  them  to  death  ;  but  I  said  let  them  starve.  We  said  to  our  chronic 
cases  that  they  must  either  go  to  the  Alms  House  or  get  off  the  list.  In 
the  city  of  Oorrie  we  had  at  one  time  22  old  women  living  in  a  hut  by  them- 
selves begging.  What  I  understand  by  out  door  relief  is  some  help  "through 
the  winter  or  during  sickness,  but  not  to  be  continued  from  year  to  year.  This 
is  worse  than  the  small-pox.  It  gets  into  a  neighborhood  and  goes  like  wild 
fire.  Now,  we  propose  to  cut  it  off.  That  is  my  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman.  They  said  to  us  do  you  give  out  door  relief?  We  said  yes.  Now 
we  say  no.  We  have  some  that  get  along  with  a  little  help  and  now  we  give 
it,  but  take  a  family  of  four  or  five  children  and  a  stout  man,  and  the  iden  of 
bringing  up  these  children  to  beg  and  thus  keeping  on  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration is  not  to  be  entertained.  We  propose  to  discontinue  it  and  none  have 
starved  to  death,  but  the  men  who  sat  on  the  sunny-side  of  the  depot  are  not 
theri  now.    They  used  to  sit  there  .roni  one  end  of  the  year  to  another,  srao  - 
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&  their  pipes  and   getting  S^U^Slon^  ES 

whiskey,  and  were  suppor  d  jm^^U-&rS  them  a  sack  of  flour  or 
i  say  shut  it  off  ft*f^g>^  1  "^ToiLtor  f  made  a  rule  that  no 
something  to  eat.    The  first  year  w  eded  hy  SOme  men  thatlhad 

one  should  have  any  relief  un less  they  c^e  l«com^e  ldy  tlemaa  who  lived 
confidence  in  and  1  required  three  on  1 V  himself  and  sick 
ablUt  ^IS^  signatures  but  had 

J^d  !tf rw^iro-t J  the  snow  and 

^m^^S^i?0M  tobacco  and  toe 
crackers     So  my ^  idea .  « .cut it  oft.  ,    of  ^  g    {.  o{  ohio  b 

in  g  ^stnt^Tn  maSo^akitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Couvent.on  as  an  adv, 
sory  member  information  of  the  Convention,  I  will 

^T^rXiS*    We   anle  t°o  The  conclusion  last  April  that  we 
state  what  we  have  oeen  houib-  relief  entirely,  and  invited 

were  being  imposed  on  and  abolished  ^^j*™^™**  0u  of  295  none 
all  the  families  applying  tor  aid  to  go  to  the  ^sflouse^  reiief 
came.    We  announced  at  ^^^^S^on,  signed  by 

about  the  first  of  October    and  did  grant    t  on  Alderman  3tating  that 

three  men  and  sworn  to  before  a  Justice  oi ^t^Peac ^  „e«ol 
they  knew  they  were  absolutely  in  want,  w  e  nav  i 

now  to  visit  the  families  ourselves   and  wi    pa  >   t0  ; ^ilfnot  make  Lt  a  per_ 

are  in  need  small  Se  Aim!  House  since  we  quit. 

.    manent  thing.    Not  a  single  family  has  come  to 

Mr.  McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny,  saiM  u     concm  in  &  w'ii»!fcer 

there  is  anything  to  do,  but  it  is  difficult foi  us ,  to  get  Hi  r  t  g 
I  arranged  with  the  Street  Commissioner  to  allow  1. men  woi  ^ 
at  $1  a  day,  and  out  of  the  orders  1  gave,  not  more  ui 

Last  week"  I  gave  an  order  for  a  man  to  wo      w    days  and  da y  b  y  ^ 

day  he  was  still  working.  Last  win  "wM^S;  all  tling  re- 
same  name,  some  thirty  or  ^J^Wj1*  the'  Poor  House  or 
lief.  I  told  them  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  go  ^ 
do  without  the  relief,  and  they  all  do^/;  °  ^\nd°  afterwards  found  that 
a  recommendation  signed  by  three  good  citize. is  and  1  at 
she  had  never  lived  in  the  house  at  all  only  way  H 

case/and  ascertain  not  only  if  »ey  are  ne edy  but  wo  thy.  1  y^.jr  mugt 
and  not  worthy.    I  have  made  it  a  rule^ that  they  ma  ,        ^  ^  t 

go  around  amongst  them  and  hunt  them ^p,  a d be  on  t  neighborhood. 
£*&  hot  only  visit  WW*"™"***?*^?  I  do  not°  believe  in 


anu  uou  uni.y  »•«>■*  ~.«.~jr — ,    ;  .         y:     innuirina-     i  clo  not   oeiievu  iu 

You  will  find  more  out  m  that  way  tba     by  ltiqum  g     i  .. 

giving  money.    It  should  be  in  ^^^^^  speud  it  for  to- 

;   .4  «... .» «...  ^ 

aSain-  p„  -j  t  aeree  with  my  friend  across  the  way- 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Beaver,  said,  1 .  cannot  ^f  0..^""  /cents  were  the  only  mat- 
Mr.  Kincade-to  cut  it  off  entirely.  If  Jollaj9  and  cen  s  charitable 
ter  to  consider,  then  of  course  I  would  s y  ™^  °f  >  ofa  lace  is  an  Alms 
side  to  look  at,  as  well  as  ^™^-hoJ^en,  among  the  old,  de- 
House  to  raise  a  family?  It  is  no  place  to  .  of  hugbancl  and 
crepid,  vulgar,  profane  and  ™*<M. ^ 6    moutb  expended  properly 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Committee  on  the  revision  of  the  Poor  Laws  presented  a  bill  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Convention,  for  suggestions  and.  improvements. 

ALMS  HOUSE  BUILDING  AND  OUT  DOOR  RELIEF. 

On  this  subject  a  lengthy  and  very  able  paper,  prepared  by  Hon.  B.  F.  Sanborn,  of 
Concord,  Mass  ,  Secretary  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  was  read  by 
Mr.  McGonnigle.  This  paper  oontained  a  Istrge  amount  of  interesting  statistics,  re- 
lating to  the  building  of  Alms  Houses,  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  on  the  subject.  He  maintained  that 
Alms  Houses  should  not  be  built  very  large  at  first,  and  recommended  separate  struc- 
tures and  a  more  careful  classiticat. on  of  the  inmates.  Children  should  not  be  kept 
in  the  Alms  House  beyond  the  age  ot  infancy,  nor  even  then  if  any  better  place  can 
be  provided.  Workhouses  and  asylums  for  the  chronic  insane  should  be  provided, 
and,  it'  practicable,  placed  at  so  ne  distance  from  the  Alms  House,  and  used  to  sup- 
plement and  correct  the  abuses  of  Out  Door  Relief.  The  two  methods  of  public  aid 
should  go  side  by  side,  each  supplying  and  correcting  the  defects  of  the  other- 

DISCUSSION. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  Dr.  Luther  said,  this  thing  of  Out  Door  Re- 
lief is  to  be  considered  in  two  aspects;  one  as  a  measure  of  relief  for  human 
sufferings,  and  the  other  to  the  extent  upon  which  it  becomes  a  burden  to  the 
community  for  its  suppport.    I  was  interested  in  the  statement  in  Mr.  Mer- 
cer's paper  m  which  it  was  made  clear  that  a  careless  and  indiscriminate  mode 
of  admin  steriug  Out  Door  Relief,  lends  to  pauperize  families.    If  a  different 
policy  had  been  persued  in  the  beginning,  they  would  have  been  made  self- 
supporting.    This  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  similar  instances.  Hence  the  other 
quesii  >n  presented  by  Mr.  Brawn  in  his  remarks,  that  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion there  was  no  remedy  for  the  deception  that  occurs.    This  is    the  great^ 
t'ouble.    Tbut  Out  Do  >r  Relief  should  be  granted  quickly  in  some  cases  does 
not  admit  of  a  question.    For  instance,  if  by  a  sudden  accident,  a  wife  is  de- 
prived ot  a  husband,  with  s  veral  children,  and  no  means  to  pay  the  expenses, 
u  becomes  necessary  for  some  one  to  provide  relief,  and  if  s'ie  still  needs  re- 
lief she  will  become  a  burden  on  the  Poor  House;  but  the  children  soon  be- 
come dependent,  and  receiving  aid,  become  idle  and  make  no  effort  to  support 
themselves.    Now,  is  there  a  remedy?    It  was  stated  here  that  there  is  none. 
As  yet  no  satisfactory  plan  has  been  discovered.    I  agree  entirely    with  Mr. 
Brawn  that  the  proper  method  is  through  the  Poor  House  ;    but,  is  that  free 
from  abuse?    We  learned  to-day  that  it  is  not.    Here  is  a  Director  from  the 
Adams  County  I'oor  House,  who  tells  of  a  man  who  got  $2.50  from  each  of 
three  different  members  of  the  Bourd,  in  the  same  day.    Is  there  a  remedy  for 
that?    I  thiuk  there  is  to  a  certain  extent,  and  for  a  large   number    of  cases 
that  do  not  require  to  be  brought  before  a  full  Board,  that   single  directors 
ought  not  to  grant  relief,  and  that  if  they  would  take  that  course  a  great  deal 
of  this  deception  would  be  remedied.    They  have  this  in  force    in  Delaware 
and  Chester  counties  and  it  works  very  well.    From  oue-fuurth  to  one-third  of 
the  entire  cost  of  administering  relief  in  the  Po  jr  House  system  is  from  Out 
Door  Relief.    This  is  a  large  item,  indeed,  which,  with  the  enormous  amount 
of  tramps  that  frequent  there  is  a  heavy  burden.    I  wish  to  merely  add 
that  while  I  consider  the  Poor  House  system  the  best,  this  Out  Door  Relief,  if 
done  by  the  directors,  as  a  Board  will  not  always  answer  in  cases  of  immediate 
need.    The  large  cities  have  established  organizations  for  this  purpose.  In 
the  city  of  New  York  and  in  Boston,  they  have,  expended  $3000,  and   in  that 
way  they  are  protecting  the  funds  got  up  for  relief,  and  I  think  in  our  Poor 
House  system  we  will  be  able  to  establish  a  system  by  which  we  can  protect 
the  taxpayers  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Byers,  of  Ohio,  said,  This  is  a  question  of  great  interest  to  us  in  Ohio. 
Dr.  Luther  refers  to  a  system  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic 
Aid  Association  of  this  city  by  which  all  relief  is  brought  under  careful  su- 
pervision. But  we  have  learned  in  Ohio  that  the  Germantown  method  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  wrought  out  a  most  thorough  practical  solution  of  the  question, 
and  I  would  ask  Dr.  Luther  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  system  practiced  iu  Ger- 
mantown. 

Dr.  Luther.    No  sir.  I  am  not. 
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Mr.  Byers.  That  is  the  only  practical  method  we  know  of  to  secure  exemp- 
tion from  imposition.  When  parties  get  aid  and  then  go  to  all  the  private  or- 
Larizations  and  draw  relief  they  overlap.  We  must  have  a  personal  inspection 
S  th"e  institutions  to  know  whether  they  are  worthy  or  not,  and  then  to  see 
while  public  relief  is  administered,  that  the  same  parties  are  not  drawin- ie- 
Lf  from  private  associations,  and  have  the  two  systems  brought  into  harmony 
o  a  to  be  protected  against  imposition  and  the  Germantown  ^m,  by  aid- 
ing a  small  district,  with  some  one  to  make  personal  inspection  ^ Report  all 
cafes,  seems  to  answer  this  purpose.  And  they  have  a  central  depot  where 
the  persons  assisted  are  registered  which  so  acts  as  to  prevent  duplicating  this 
relief  I  hoped  that  some  one  would  have  been  here  who  could  have  given  us 
the  m-acticj,!  results  of  that  organization. 

Mr  Brawn,  said,  it  is  nothing  but  our  manager  system,  the  same  as  m  our 
county  Each  applicant  is  visited  by  our  inspector  or  manager  who  inquires 
into  he  condition  and  then  makes  personal  application  to  the  Board,  and  the 
Board  affords  what  relief  it  sees  fit  to  give  them.    It  has  been  in  vogue  for 

y7r  Byers  "Snmav  I  ask  whether  or  not  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Mercer 
is  the  presentation  of  the  facts  existing  under  the  present  system,  or  as  they 
were  before  the  manager  system. 
Mr.  Brawn.  It  is  the  same  as  now. 

Mr   Byers.  Then  your  manager  system  is  not  so  perfect. 

Me  Brawn  It  is  not,  and  I  will  explain  the  reason.  Y  ou  go  into  a  Court 
and  ask  Ca  person  and  he  tells  you  his  name  is  Smith,  and  the  same  answer 
S  through  the  whole  court,  and  by  the  time  you  get  out  they  tre  all  hard 
up  you  cannot  discriminate  because  they  will  lie  one  for  another,  and  al- 
though the  manager  may  be  searching  he  will  be  imposed  on. 

Mr  BarneTof  Cambria,  said,  the  object  is  to  find  the  best  means  of  reliev- 
inP   he  poor     Can  we  do  this  best  by  compelling  all  the  needy  poor  in  the 
count  to  go  to  the  Alms  House,  or  can  we  do  it  and  save  the  tax  payers  and 
do  enual  and  exact  justice  to  those  that  need  assistance  by  giving  Uem  out 
doolie!  ef  ?    Possibly  there  are  faults  on  both  sides.    It  is  evident  that  the 
]  ?en  having  control  of  the  people's  money  have  been  neeHgep    to  some 
fxSin  tl  eh-  duty.    The  Directors  in  country  districts  are  not  paid  enongu 
toStiS  them  •„  Poking  after  the  rights  of  the  tax  payers.    The  Directors  of 
our  couU  o™y  get  $100  a  year,  but  they  render  services,  whether  compen- 
sated or   ot     We  have  a  population  made  up  of  all  classes  mining  manufac 
u  t  and  agricultural,  and  it  takes  most  of  the  time  of  the  D'rccto"  be- 
fore any  one  can  {ret  assistance  some  responsible  citizen  must  make  affidaut 
that  they  are  needy,  with  name,  age,  4c,  and  then  the  director  goes  personally 
and  ascerUins  vhe  her  they  are  entitled  to  relief.    Mothers  with  children  who 
might  be  Ible  by  their  industry  to  support  their  family  in  part    would  rather 
die  than  suffer  the  disgrace  of  going  to  the  Alms  House     Would       then  be 
m-ooer  to  say  to  them,  you  must  go  to  the  Alms  House?    There  is  twice  as 
S i  paid  Ir  the  support  of  tramps  and  scall,  wags  as-  to  aid  hones  citizens 
who  from  misfortune  have  become  a  charity.    There  are  rights  which  the  in- 
A^SSmS  bave,  and  the  feeling  director  must  act  w.th  exact  justice, 
a  gwe  l  as  protect  the   ights  of  the  unfortunate.    Before  yon  say  that  the  needy 
Boor  must  be  driven  into  the  Alms  House,  inquire  what  you  are  doing,  and 
^ffi?temrtWWn^bgthat;Bhpuia  be  respected     It  is  not mmply 
Tnuestion  of  dollars  and  cents  but  one  of  humanity.    II  we  had  a  system  ot 
labor  bTwhich   hey  could  earn  their  living,  it  would  be  different,  but  we  have 
nor  and  until  we  hive  we  cannot  force  them  to  the  Alms  House  and.  deprive 
their  children  of  the  rights  of  the  public  school. 

TJEs  of  Pittsburgh,  safd  our  Alms  House  i«^J^ 
or  imr-erfect  as  the  case  may  be,  but  from  my  experience  of  10  or  12  years,  at 
Effic of  the  Guardian  of  the  Poor  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  in  various  ca 
naoiX from  Manager  and  visitor  to  Secretary,  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
&i  it  in its  various  phases.  This  gentleman  (Mr.  Barnes)  speaks  pathe t- 
E  ly  and  emphatically  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  thinking  men  ,n  regard  to 
fore  ne  worth v  Poor  into  the  Alms  House.  His  assertions  are  not  backed  by 
act  nThas  asserted  to  youi  intelligence  that  the  greater  portion  in  our  Poor 
Houses  throughout  this  broad  Commonwealth  to-day  are  the  scamps  and  scala- 
2  and f  tramps  I  am  prepared  to  say  for  Pittsburgh  Poor  House-no  mean 
house  for  a  population  of  200,000,  without  fear  of  denial,  that  such  is  no  the 
case  wUh Tor  Allegheny  c  ty.    I  have  visited,  as  Manager,  for  the  last  five 
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years,  the  poor  in  our  connty,  lanes  and  alleys.  There  is  not  a  lane,  street,  al- 
ley or  court  within  the  limits  of  this  city  that  I  cannot  take  you  to,  and  into 
their  hovels,  and  as  the  gentleman  from  Erie  told  you  this  morning,  they  would 
rather  sit  down  by  the  side  of  the  depot  with  their  pipe  and  tobacco  and 
whisky,  than  go  out  and  hunt  work.  There  are  three  districts  in  this  city 
which  I  have  visited  time  and  again.  I  have  gone  into  their  cellars,  their 
second  and  third  stories,  and  on  the  ground  floor,  and  found  three,  four  and 
five  men  huddled  around  the  stove  during  the  cold  blasts  of  winter,  with  the 
coffee  pot  on  the  stove,  smoking  their  pikes,  and  roas.ing  their  shins  and  el- 
bows, while  two  or  three  women  were  washing  and  working  up  to  their  elbows 
for  the  sustenance  of  their  little  ones,  and  they  will  come  to  the  office  and  ask 
for  their  pittance,  and  if  you  do  not  give  it  to  them  will  abuse  you  in  the  vilest 
language,  and  for  what?  To  support  these  lazy,  lounging  men.  It  is  an  unde- 
niable fact,  that  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  the  worthy  poor  seldom  come  and 
knock  at  the  door  for  relief.  It  is  those  who  are  idle  and  indolent  who  palm 
themselves  off  on  the  various  relief  societies  in  any  large  city.  The  Christian 
portion  of  our  community,  and  the  churches  have  th«ir  ladies  going  round  in 
the  lanes,  courts  and  alleys  hunting  up  these  unfortunate  poor.  The  minister 
of  my  church  went  himself  to  a  hovel  in  Birmingham  and  heard  the  applica- 
tion, and  they  took  up  their  carpet  and  removed  the  pictures  and  everything 
that  had  any  value  connected  with  it,  and  when  he  came  there  he  saw  the 
children  without  shoes  and  a  crust  of  bread  and  watered  coffee  on  the  table. 
By  that  means  they  got  relief  from  him  and  the  city  was  imposed  on  by  giving 
them  monthly  relief  of  shoes,  &c.  At  our  office  I  could  cite  you  to  a  hundred 
cases  of  this  kind.  The  question  is  to  discriminate  between  the  righteous  poor 
and  the  unworthy.  There  is  not  that  same  imposition  practiced  in  the  country 
districts  that  there  is  in  our  towns.  There  is  not  a  member  of  our  twelve  di- 
rectors who  would  turn  from  their  door  a  worthy  case  of  poverty,  but  we  have 
given  money  and  seen  the  same  party,  two  hours  afterwards  emerging  from  a 
beer  saloon  in  Diamond  Alley  so  drunk  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk  ;  and 
this  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  similar  cases. 

Now  1  have  a  resolution  to  offer  that  there  be  a  committee  of  three  or  five 
appointed  to  present  at  next  meeting  some  plan  of  administering  out  door  re- 
lief in  cities  and  counties. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Beyers,  of  Ohio,  said,  This  question  has  given  us  much  diffieuly  in  Ohio. 
Last  year  we  paid  out  in  out  door  relief  in  88  counties  $183,425.  We  have  in 
the  Infirmaries  the  decrepid,  insane,  apoplectic  and  idiotic,  and  the  buildings 
are  not  so  constructed  as  to  make  proper  arrangements  for  classification.  It  is 
flying  in  the  face  of  humanity  to  send  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  to 
live  in  that  kind  of  an  institution.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  paying  a  great 
deal  for  out  door  relief,  a  large  portion  of  these  funds  having  gone  to  pay  phy- 
sician's fees  and  the  per  diem  of  Trustees.  In  Cincinnati,  in  1876,  $20,000  was 
paid  for  out  door  relief  and  $8,000  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  so  we  are  not 
laboring  under  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Cambria  connty, 
and  now  we  are  urging  the  Legislature  to  put  the  insane,  idiotic,  &c,  under 
State  care,  which  would  not  increase  the  burden  of  our  taxes  and  would  render 
our  Infirmaries  what  they  were  designed  to  be,  homes  for  the  poor,  and  hospi- 
tals for  the  sick.  The  idea  is  to  make  the  poor  house  a  comfortable  home  by 
removing  the  offensive  classes,  and  then  to  see  that  those  worthy  of  that  care 
receive  it  under  proper  administration  of  the  alms  house.  * 

Mr.  Permar,  of  Lawrence,  said.  So  far  as  onr  county  is  concerned  if  we  keep 
a  tramp  over  night  we  make  him  earn  his  grub  in  the  morning.  If  there  is  an 
able  bodied  man  in  the  house  we  propose  to  send  him  to  the  work  house  and 
his  family  io  the  farm,  and  in  that  way  we  have  got  rid  of  28  families.  We 
have  22  families,  the  husbands  of  whom  were  stout,  and  they  have  worked  all 
the  time  on  the  farm  and  never  have  out  door  relief  only  in  that  way,  and  our 
Home  is  a  home  good  enough  for  any  ordinary  family.  We  have  a  house  out- 
side for  tramps  and  do  not  allow  them  to  come  inside  the  Poor  House,  not  even 
to  the  table,  and  in  the  morning  we  try  to  get  that  much  out  of  them.  Out  of 
28  families  I  visited  last  year  I  found  three  worthy  poor,  twelve  that  needed 
assistance  and  the  bala-ice  were  scalawags,  and  I  left  them  off  the  list.  We 
first  inquire  of  the  family  physician  what  he  knows  about  them,  not  to  their 
next  door  neighbor  for  they  will  lie,  but  we  go  a  little  further  from  home.  In 
our  next  quarter  you  will  see  that  we  have  got  rid  of  about  40  of  the  old  stand 
bys.    We  make  them  go  to  the  farm  and  work  or  starve. 
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The  chair  appointed  as  the  committee  under  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Williams  : 
Messrs.  J.  B.  -Villiains,  J.  A.  Conner,  J.  R.  Barnes,  A.  Pritchard  and  Dr.  D . 

Luther.  ,  .  ,  .. 

Mr  Conner  of  Mercer,  said,  Our  poor  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  worthy 
and  the  impostors,  and  related  a  reeent  case  of  imposition,  discharged  from 
another  district  and  sent  to  them. 

Discussion  closed. 

ERECTING  ALMS  HOUSES. 

A  paper  on  the  best  plan  of  erecting  Alms  Houses,  with  reference  to  economy, 
sanitary  regulations,  &c,  was  read  by  Dr.  D.  Luther,  of  the  Board  of  Public 

Charities.  .  ,  \  , 

(Paper  not  h  urmsaea.) 

DISCUSSION. 

Io  the  discussion  of  this  subject  Mr.  Byers,  of  Ohio,  remarked  that  Infirmary 
bnildines -should  comprise  convenience  of  management  and  comfort  to  the  in- 
mates    The  first  must,  be  provided  because  of  the  diversity  of  cases.  The 
building  must  provide  for  the  absolute  separation  of  the  sexes    We  are  having 
idiocv  and  insanity  propagated  by  herding  together  in  the  asylums  idiots  with- 
out the  brute  instincts  to  know  that  they  are  brooding  (heir  young,    io  avoid 
expense  on  the  one  hand  and  secure  the  object  on  the  other,  we  ran  an  18  inch 
brick  wall  from  front  to  rear,  leaving  not  a  single  point  by  which  comtjumca- 
Hon  could  be  effected  between  the  sexes.    We  arranged  the  lower  rooms  for  t  he 
infirm,  and  the  extremities  of  the  buildings  for  the  insane,  and  provided  for  the 
epileptics,  and  the  building  became  an  intricate  and  complicated  one.  The 
plan  has  been  adopted  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  f  am  toid  with  success.  We 
Tnt  a  plan  to  every  cour.ty  but  "not  a  single  Board  would  adopt  it.    They  were 
bound  to  have  the  new  Infirmaries  as  near  like  the  old  ones  as  possible.    W  e 
cannot  get  the  average  mind  up  to  the  new  ideas     The  very  moment  a  man 
sretsot  be  County  Commissioner  he  knows  everything.    Our  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  form  a  new  plan.    We  are  going  to  take  the  idiotic  the  apop  ec- 
tic  and  insane  out,  and  to-day  we  are  building  homes  for  the  children,  so  th  u 
when  the  child  is  taken  from  its  mother  it  can  no  longer  breathe  the  foul  air  of 
the  infirmary  to  be  raised.    We  will  take  away  everything  that  can  look  like  a 
pnnper  child,  and  it  does  not  cost  any  more  than  to  keep  them  m  the  Poor 
Home     We  are  going  to  have  departments  for  the  idiots  and  apoplectics  wh*r,e 
they  will  be  classified  and  receive  human  treatment.  We  propose  to  erect  brick 
buildings,  with  hospital  attachment  at  either  end,  and  are  keeping  in  vie.v 
economy  for  the  public,  convenience  for  the  administration  and  comfort  for  the 
inmates,  reducing  it  down  to  the  simplest  terms,  a  home  for  the  poor  and  a 
hospital  for  the  sick. 

ADVISORY  MEMBERS. 

Mr  J  F  Buck,  Superintendent  of  the  Columbiana,  and  Stark  County  Districts, 
being  present,  was,  on  motion,  admitted  as  an  advisory  member. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  ALMS  HOUSES. 
*      G.  L.  Brawn,  esq.,  of  Pittsburg,  presented  the  following  in  regard  to  the 
Management  of  Alms  Houses  : 

There  are  three  points  which  should  be  brought  to  the  public  attention  in 
speaking  of  this  subject  :  1st.  That  the  Manager,  Steward  or  Superintendent 
should  have  the  cordial  support  and  confidence  of  his  superiors  2nd  1  hat  all 
the  officers  of  the  institution  work  in  harmony  together.  3d.  That  the  otneeis 
hare  the  respect  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution.  It  is  also  essentially  neces- 
sary that  the  Manager,  Steward  or  Superintendent  should  have  executive  abil- 
ity If  he  does  not,  his  institution  will  come  to  a  stand  still  and  the  inmates 
will  become  idle  and  disobedient  to  orders.  The  Manager  should  have  an  eye 
to  everything,  not  leaving  his  farming  operations  entirely  to  the  farmer,  or  tne 
engineering  department  to  the  engineer,  but  should  be,  in  the  full  meaning  ot 
the  word,  the  Superintendent,  lie  should  hear  the  complaint,  of  the  inmates 
rectify  abuses,  and  see  that  no  officer  or  subordinate  be  tyrannical.  He  should 
see  that  those  under  him  should  be  properly  clothed,  and  cleansed  and  other- 
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wise  taken  care  of.  I  say  this  because  I  believe  by  judicious  management  of 
the  Superintendent,  many  thousands  can  be  saved  if  the  Superintendent  makes 
it  his  business  to  visit  all  these  different  departments.  I  have  made  it  my  bus- 
iness, uot  only  to  superintend  the  details  of  the  house,  but  of  all  the  farming 
operations,  and  although  not  a  practical  farmer,  have  acquired  by  observation, 
a  fair  idea  of  the  business.  Our  farm  is  nine  miles  from  Pittsburg,  and  con- 
tains 85  acres.  This  year,  while  the  potato  crop  is  a  failure  almost  over  the 
entire  State,  we  have  raised  about  2,000  bushels  ;  we  planted  about  30,000 
heads  of  cabbage,  and  will  have  20,000;  we  raised  480  bushels  of  onions  and 
from  60  to  15  tons  of  hay.  One. of  our  greatest  drawbacks  has  been  that  our 
farms  are  not  properly  drained,  which  is,  of  course,  a  lack  of  management.  We 
have  within  the  last  year  attempted  the  building  of  an  institution  for  the  in- 
sane, to  take  them  away  from  the  State  Institution  aud  put  them  where  we  can 
keep  them  safer  and  put  them  to  a  better  use.  The  mildly  insane,  as  stated  in 
the  paper  read  this  morning,  as  long  as  they  can  be  put  to  some  work  it  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  to  keep  them  enclosed  in  a  room.  These  thoughts  have 
been  given  extempore  for  want  of  time  to  draw  up  a  paper  on  the  subject,  and 
ii  anj  ot  the  gentlemen  present  will  take  the  time  to  go  to  the  farm  I  shall  be 
happy  to  rece-ve  them. 

Mr.  Byers,  of  Ohio,  What  experience  have  you  had? 

Mr.  Brawn,  Some  five  years,  us  Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

Mr.  Byers,  How  is  your  Institution  managed? 

Mr.  Brawn,  We  have  a  Board  of  twelve  directors,  elected  by  the  Council  of 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Byers,  Iu  your  judgment  is  the  director  important  to  the  successful  man- 
agement of  the  Institution  ? 

Mr.  Brawn,  I  think  so.  If  the  Superintendent  has  no  manager  he  may  be- 
come dilatory. 

Mr  Byers,  Suppose  the  city  council  should  appoint  you  as  Superintendent 
and  hold  you  responsible  instead  of  twelve  directors,  would  uot  you  get  along 
just  as  well  ?  * 

Ml.  Brawn,  T  don:t  know.  I  would  have  to  please  llu  in  the  council,  and 
only  12  here.  The  counties  have  three  directors  elected  by  the  people,  one 
every  year. 

Mr.  Byers,  That  is  the  difficulty  we  experience,  with  a  new  Board,  about  ev- 
ery six  years.  Do  the  Commissioners  make  the  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  infirmaries  ? 

Mr.  Brawn,  In  the  counties  they  do.  The  Directors  have  no  right  to  levy  a 
tax. 

.Mr.  Byers,  They  have  no  authority  to  levy  tax  and  no  means  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. Why  not  have  the  County  Commissioners  appoint  the  Superintendent 
and  hold  him  responsible,  the  Commissioners  being  responsible  to  the  people? 

Mr.  Brawn,  That  is  a  delicate  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Erie,  We  make  a  statement  every  year  of  what  we  suppose  it 
would  take,  and  the  Commissioners  are  bound  to  pay  that  money  out  when  we 
call  on  it.  We  have  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  in  that  respect.  The  law 
requires  them  to  do  this. 

.Mr.  Byers.  I  learn  that  in  Crawford  county,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others, 
they  conduct  the  county  infirmaries  by  the  County  Commissioners  or  as  a  Board 
of  Directors.    I  would  like  to  know  whether  that  system  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Oougdon,  I  am  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Crawford  county  and  the 
Commissioners  there  are  the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  We  make  a  statement  of 
the  total  expenses  of  the  county,  and  lay  our  taxesin  accordance  with  that.  This 
has  beep  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  it.  Under 
the  new  Constitution,  we  have  a  new  Board  every  three  years.  Men  are  not  us- 
ually re-elected  in  our  county. 

Mr.  Washburn,  of  Erie.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  to  make 
out  what  money  they  will  probably  need  for  the  current  expenses  for  the  com- 
ing year  and  then  make  a  requisition  on  the  County  Commissioners,  and  they 
dare  not  refuse,  but  as  for  building,  the  Commissioners  have  some  control  i:i 
the  matter.  The  director,  whose  time  is  devoted  tothe  wants  of  the  poor,  should 
have  tbe  best  opportunity  of  knowing  what  it  required,  but  sometimes  they  can 
agree  on  the  amounts  without  any  conflict  between  the  two  different  boards. 

The  committee  to  prepare  a  poor  law,  gave  notice  that  they  were  ready  to 
report,  and  on  motion,  were  continued  till  they  would  close  up  business. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Brwan,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
ascertain  the  expenses  of  the  convention  ...„",  a  n  m  p.if 

G.  L.  Brawn,  of  Pittsburgh,  R.  D.  McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny  and  G.  W.  Grit- 
fin  of  Erie,  were  appointed  said  committee. 

Adjourned  till  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 


FEEBLE  MINDED  CHILDREN. 

Dr  I  N  Kerlin,  Principal  of  the  Penna.,  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded 
Children,  at  Media,  Delaware  county,  accompanied  by  some  tec  or  twelve  chil- 
dren from  that  Institution,  afforded  the  convention  and  a  large  number  of  spec- 
tators, an  illustration  of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  that  unfortunate  class 
of  humanity,  by  a  public  exhibition,  which  was  entertaining  and  highly  inter- 

e8DrR  Kerlin  in  opening  the  exercises  referred  briefly  to  the  history  of  the  In- 
stitution, commencing  some  twenty-two  years  ago  with  some  20  or  30  children 
ana  now  numbering  300.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  buildings  has  been 
about  $200,000,  $100,000  having  been  raised  by  benevolent  Philadelphia^,  as 
sisted  by  contributions  from  cit.zens  of  Pittsburgh.  He  reviewed  briefly  he 
history  of  what  had  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  from  the  time  when  the 
i^ea  of  training  feeble  minded  children  was  first  conceived  by  St.  Vincent  De 
Paul,  a  pious  monk,  in  the  priory  of  St.  Lazarus,  in  France,  in  the  year  1630. 

The  children  who  participated  in  the  exhibition  were  representatives  of  a 
class  that  was,  before  coming  under  the  benign  influences  of  the  training  school 
almost  totally  deficient  in  respect  to  intellect.    Two  of  the  oldest  have  been  for 
some  time  earning  their  living  honorably  and  well. 

The  exercises  consisted  of  singing  by  the  pupils,  accompanied  with  instru- 
mental music,  practice  with  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs  and  concluding  with 
a  Sod  night  song  by  the  entire  class.  Several  of  the  children  had  been  taken 
from  alms  houses  some  years  ago,  where  they  were  regarde  t  as  idiots  and  who 
it  left  in  the  alms  houses  would  undoubtedly  have  grown  ap  mute  and  idiotic. 
Others,  when  they  entered  the  training  school,  were  mutes,  others  devoid  of  he 
sense  of  hearing,  and  still  others  both  deaf  and  dumb.  One  boy,  named  Walter, 
of  New  Jersey,  when  he  first  entered  the  school  could  neither  bear  nor  speak. 
At  home  he  had  been  allowed  to  sink  into  the  solitary  habit  of  passing  all  h,s 
Ume  in  a  woodshed.  When  he  was  received  at  the  school,  about  four  years  agp^ 
was  discovered  that  he  was  not  altogether  deaf,  and  he  was  dumb  ratber  from 
choice  than  otherwise.  After  several  experiments  the  boy  gradually  developed 
the  sense  of  hearing  and  the  power  of  speech.  He  is  now  able  to  converse  in- 
telligently and  has  shown  an  aptitude  for  rapid  pen  drawing.  Samples  of  bis 
proficiency  in  drawing  were  exhibited,  and  they  indicated  not  only  a  sound 
Kd  but  a  lively  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  as  was  shown  by  several  comic  scenes 
which  he  had  dashed  off  with  almost  lightning  rapidity. 

Among  the  children  introduced  by  Dr.  Kerlin  .  was  an  interesting  little  g,  l 
aefd  about  seven  years.  He  said  that  when  she  was  brought  to  the  school, 
ogmetbr  e  yel  sigoshewasasmuteas  a  post.  A  few  months  ago  when  her 
paren  s  visited  the  institution,  they  heard  her  pronounce  t he  words  papa"  , »nd 
"mamma"  for  the  first  time.  This  little  girl  could  now  talk  fluent  y  and  sing 
like  a  bird.  A  boy  was  presented  to  the  audience  who  was  mute  when  he  was 
Brtt  to  the  school  He  could  now  talk  plainly  and  bad  progressed  as  far  as 
he  Second  Reader.  Jennie,  aged  about  eleven  years,  was  admitted  to  the 
cbooTin  a  state  of  mental  imbecility,  and  now  she  could  read  passages  of 
Scripture  and  understood  them.  Th,s  child  will  be  rescued  from  a  low  grade 
of  mbecilitv  and  idiocy  by  the  course  of  training  A  remarkab  e  examp  of 
what  has  been  done  at  the  school  was  given  in  the  case  of  a  l.tt  e  g  ,1,  aged 
about  eight  years.  Hers  was  a  case  of  juvenile  insanity.  From  the  time  she 
was  able  to  speak  she  had  never  uttered  a  syllable  outside  of  the  words  "Has 
Uiat  man  marble  steps  ?"  This  sentence  she  repeated  from  morning  til  night, 
continuing  to  do  so  or  months  after  she  was  received  into  the  school,  her  fee- 
W  mid  be  ng  completely  occupied  by  the  one  idea.  Now  she  displayed  a  de- 
gee  f  intelligence  that  was  highly  gratifying,  and  "marble  steps  lad  nop ace 
fn  her  memory.  One  boy  named  Hicks  had  a  sad  history,  having  been  born  in 
an  Alm?Houfe,  a  case  of  idiocy  begotten  by  idiocy.    He  bad  been  Indicted  by 
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the  courts  and  punished  for  theft,  but  was  incorrigible  and  finally  confined  in 
a  dark  room  in  the  Alms  House  from  which  he  was  taken  to  the  Training 
School.    He  now  realizes  the  change,  and  is  learning  to  work  at  making  shoes. 

Dr.  Luther,  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  addressed  the  meeting  briefly 
in  behalf  of  the  Institution,  and  urging  the  establishment  of  a  similar  one  in 
the  Western  part  of  the  State.  Many  other  illustrations  were  given  of  the  pro- 
ficiency of  these  unfortunate  children  in  their  studies  at  the  school.  The  audi- 
ence was  dismissed  about  9  o'clock. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  ALMS  HOUSES. 

The  Chair  informed  the  Convention  that  the  above  subject,  which  was  under 
discussion  yesterday  afternoon,  was  still  open. 

Mr.  Griffiu,  of  Erie,  said,  The  Steward  of  an  Alms  House  needs  to  have  some 
peculiar  qualifications.  While  a  man  of  firmness  he  must  be  gentle,  mild,  good 
tempered  aad  sober.  He  must  have  an  eye  to  all  the  departments  of  the  insti- 
tution. I  have  had  charge  of  the  Erie  County  Alms  House  six  years.  I  first 
go  over  the  house  and  see  everything  in  it  and  know  what  is  going  on  in  every 
department.  The  Steward  lives  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  sexes  are 
never  together  only  as  they  go  into  the  dining-room,  and  the  only  place  that 
men  and  women  are  together  is  in  the  kitchen.  We  expect  to  know  every  day 
how  the  sick  are  and  how  they  are  cared  for,  and  listen  attentively  to  any  com- 
plaints, especially  from  the  old  and  feeble.  We  prepare  good  wholesome  food, 
and  have  no  damaged  meat  or  mouldy  bread.  Our  sick  have  anything  that  is 
in  the  market  when  they  need  it.  I  kill  a  chicken  for  them  just  as  quick  as  I 
would  for  my  own  family.  We  show  the  tax-payers  around  when  they  visit  us 
and  ask  their  opinion,  drawing  out  suggestions  which  are  sometimes  valuable. 

Mr.  Boice,  of  Scranton,  said,  Superintendents  of  Alms  Houses  should  be 
good  moral  men.  Their  duties  are  arduous  and  hard.  We  have  in  our  Alms 
House  all  nationalities,  dispositions  and  classes,  and  from  three  days  to  ninety- 
years  old.  Complaints  come  to  the  Superintendent  all  the  time  and  it  is  weari- 
some and  troublesome,  but  he  should  be  untiring  in  his  efforts.  He  should 
have  the  full  co-oper.tion  of  the  Directors,  and  they  should  visit  him  as  often 
as  once  a  month.  Our  institution  is  nine  miles  out  of  the  city  of  Scranton, 
and  since  the  first  of  June  we  have  nearly  2,000  visitors  registered.  The  Su- 
perintendent should  be  elected  for  five  years  or  during  good  behavior.  A  man 
will  scarcely  exert  himself  to  put  things  in  shape  for  one  year.  I  endeavor  to 
get  the  good  will  of  all  the  inmates,  and  do  it  by  persuasion  and  reward.  A 
pipe  full  af  tobacco  will  sometimes  do  a  good  deal  towards  getting  a  man  to 
work. 

Mr.  Pughe,  of  Scranton,  explained  that  there  was  in  their  county  ro  County 
Alms  House  ;  that  the  county  was  districted  into  four  or  five  districts  :  one 
consisting  of  the  city  of  Scranton  and  borough  of  Dunmore.  The  directors  are 
appointed  by  the  President  Judge  of  ihe  Court  for  three  years,  responsible  to 
the  Court.  If  elected,  we  might  have  a  majority  of  "Mollie  M&guires,"  and  then 
farewell  to  taxes.    We  have  four  other  Poor  Houses. 

The  committee  on  Out  Door  Relief  reported  that  the  subject  was  too  volumi- 
nious  for  this  session,  and  asked  that  it  might  be  re  committed,  to  be  reported 
at  next  Annual  Convention. 

Agreed  to  and  so  ordered. 

SEPARATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

The  following  paper  on  the  subjpet  of  "Separation  of  the  Sexes  in  Alms 
Houses,'"  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  0.  David,  of  the  Crawford  County  Alms  House  : 

The  question  of  how  the  poor  can  best  be  taken  care  of  in  our  Alms  Houses,  (hu- 
manely and  financially,)  is  little  understood  by  the  great  mass  of  the  tax-payers  of 
our  county.  Even  a  majority  of  our  Directors  and  Superintendents  of  Alms  Houses 
have  crude  and  immature  ideas  upon  the  subject.  The  term  of  office  of  the  director  is 
so  short  that  generally  about  the  time  they  begin  to  learn  and  understand  the  matter, 
they  go  out  of  office  and  a  new  set  of  men  take  their  places,  men  perhaps  who  have 
never  given  the  subject  a  serious  thought  in  their  lives,  and  with  a  change  of  directors 
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ance,a.nd  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  ot  this  Convention. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Barnes,  of  Cambria,  while  giving  the  author  of  tthe  ^Vlhe'state  of 
originality,  objected  that  it  did  not  represent  the  ^".M.*^] 
PenSvania,  and  denied  the  assertion  that  three  men  sworn  to  do  then  du.tj 

would  allow  such  things  to  take  place.  ;  concerned  set 

Mr  Bvers  of  Ohio,  Raid,  the  paper,  so  far  as  nis  State  vv  as  concerned, 
forth  the  foJts  without  an    exaggeration  or  exception.    Our  infirmaries,  in  con- 
equVn  eofted  administration  and  improper  constructs  of  bu.l Logs  are 
imply  places  for  the  propagation  of  idiocy,  fe*S  ^W^^f^^g 
generating  influences  that  can  be  conceived  of.    During  the .past  year  i  W 
witnessed  things;  growing  out  of  this  want,  that  may  not  be  spoken  o  >n  p^b- 
1^  Idiot  women  bearing  children,  without  the  brute  instinct  to  khow  that 
hey     X       offspring    Three  hundred  and  fifty  depraved  ^ff  j^ 
animal  passions,  no  human  foresight  or  care  will  .keep  irom  .mnglmg,  and  v,  e 
have  been  thus  propagating  this  practice  in  our  Mate.  , 

Mr  David,  of  Crawford,  said,  i  have  had  some  thirteen  years 
ftJrt  whereof  I  speak.    It  is  true,  and  the  half  of  the  truth  is  W^^jgft 
paper.  And  our  county  is  not  the  only  county,  from  the  Report  ot  the  rfoaut  of 
Public  Charities.    Other  counties  are  in  the  same  condition. 

Mr  Pughe  of  Lackawanna  county,  said,  So  far  as  our  county 
and  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  of  all  the  counties  over  the  Mate  and  ot 
aU  who  are  conversant  with  the  facts,  it  is  strictly  true  as  represented  bj  the 

g\nitreBoaicefr0oTs0crauton,  said,  There  has  not  been  a  paper  before  the  Conven- 
t^S^ZTs^d  truth  that  paper  does.  It 

Vims  House  The  one  I  am  Superintendent  of  now,  they  are  all  in  one  bu.ld- 
^  and  would  go  before  dark  and  lock  a  man  in  one  room  and  a  «« 
another  and  leave  them  to  stav  there  till  day  light  in  the  mormng.  and  the  e 
tbTngs  would  occur  in  spite  ofall  this  precaution.  Take  a  yo|mg  woma  that 
fas  become  a  mother  Jd  has  to  go  to  the  poor  bouse,  ^sbe  does  no  care 
Sre  than  a  brute,  and  the  men,  as  a  general  thing  are  wor ^  thaa  biutes,  aua 
you  cannot  keep  tbern  apart  unless  you  btCild  a  wall  between  them. 
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Mr.  Caldwell ,  of  Mercer,  said,  I  have  known  of  facts  in  our  county  which  enable 
me  to  heartily  endorse  the  paper  just  read. 

Mr.  Russel,  of  Washington,  said,  There  might  be  exceptions  where  the  parties 
were  old  and  infirm,  but  they  bad  got  rid  of  families  after  they  had  come  with 
an  order,  by  refusing  to  allow  the  family  to  room  together. 

Mr.  Boice  and  Mr.  David  both  spoke  of  cases  of  old  people  where  they  had 
allowed' the  sexes  to  remain  together. 

Mr.  Barnes,  said,  it  is  proper  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  should  know 
that  such  is  the  custom  in  the  Alms  Houses.  It  was  not  the  case  in  his  coun- 
ty, and  it  seemed  strange  if  such  were  the  facts  throughout  the  State.  He 
was  ready  tc  prove  that  in  two-thirds  of  the  Alms  Houses  of  the  State,  no  such 
disgrace  existed  on  her  escutcheon.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  laws  passed  to 
prevent  it,  let  it  be  done.  He  was  astonished  to  hsar  the  gentlemen  relate 
such  circumstauces  under  their  own  observation.  Could  they  not  have  de- 
tected and  prevented  it? 

Mr.  Gay,  of  Westmoreland,  said  it  was  a  matter  almost  of  impossibility,  from 
what  he  knew,  to  keep  the  sexes  apart.  The  paper  was  entirely  to  the  point. 
Sometimes  families  would  like  to  room  together,  but  when  they  are  kept  apart 
they  do  not  generally  stay  long. 

Mr.  Washburne,  of  Erie,  thought  with  a  house  rightly  constructed  and  prop- 
erly managed,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  sexes  apart ;  but  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  spend  the  tim?  on  a  question  that  is  noTdebatable. 

Mr.  Alden,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Public  School  of  Michigan  :  My  exper- 
ience is  confined  entirely  to  the  fact  that  we  receive  children  from  the  Alms- 
house, many  of  them  bred  there.  We  have  received  from  one  family,  five  chil- 
dren, in  from  eighteen  monrhs  to  two  years,  and  I  understand  there  are  more 
coming  from  the  same  family,  living  in  the  poorhouse.  I  understand  that 
throughout  the  State  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  the  sexes,  and  in  our  own 
House,  located  a  naif  mile  trom  the  State  Public  School,  they  acknowledge  that 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  sexes  apart,  the  way  the  house  is  constructed. 

Discussion  closed. 

NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

On  the  subjecf'Should  the  State  Assume  the  Care  of  its  Neglected  Children," 
the  following  paper  was  read  by  Hon.  Lyman  P.  Alden,  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Public  School  for  Dependent  Children,  at  Coldwater,  Michigan: 

Ghtthmen  :  You  have  met  here  to  disouts  questions  respecting  the  treatment  of  the 
dependent  classes  of  greatimportance  to  the  future  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  country. 

Of  these,  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  important  is,  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  dependent  children?  It  is  generally  conceded,  I  assume,  that  the  poor  house  is  a 
bad  place  for  children,  and  that  its  moral  atmosphere  is  little,  if  any,  better  than  that 
of  the  street.  Various  Boards  of  6tate  Charities,  after  a  careful  examination  into  the 
condition  of  the  poor  houses,  have  pronounced  them  to  be  "hot  beds  of  vice"  "where  the 
influences  around  the  children  corrupted  body  and  soul,"  where  were  "acquired  habits 
of  idleness,  which  were  ineradicable — where  their  moral  and  religious  education  was 
almost  entirely  neleeted,  self  respect  extinguished,"  and,  what  little  effort  was  made  to 
educate  them,  usually  resulted  in  a  failure.  Since  then  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  county  system  has  failed  to  care  for  these  children  properly,  as  it  failed  to  care  for 
the  blind  and  deaf  and  curable  insane,  what  other  provision,  if  any,  shall  be  mad1;  for 
them?  Is  it  wise  to  make  any  change  in  this  respect,  and,  if  so,  upon  whom  should 
the  responsibility  of  their  care  rest?  Upon  benevolent  individual?,  the  church  or  the 
state?    These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  are  now  claiming  your  consideration. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  present  some  facts  which  may  aid  in  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems, and  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  assume  the  care  and 
control,  not  only  of  the  dependent  children  in  the  poor  houses,  but,  also,  of  that  equally 
numerous  and  important  class  of  neglected  and  vagrant  children  found  in  the  streets, 
known  as  "Arabs"  and  "hoodlums"  who,  though  they  manage  to  subsist  by  begging  or 
other  questionable  pursuits,  and  do  not  become  directly  dependent  upon  the  public  for 
support,  are,  nevertheless,  growing  up  without  care  or  instruction  of  any  kind  except 
that  which  is  found  in  the  school  of  vice. 

1.  It  is  from  this  class  of  children,  that  the  ranks  of  paupers  and  criminals  are  chiefly 
recruited. 

That  the  tendencies  of  a  neglected  childhood  are  all  in  this  direction,  it  is  quite 
plain.  Aside  from  the  corrupting  influences  which  always  surround  neglected  children 
and  the  idle  and  vicious  habits  resulting  therefrom,  the  want  of  education  in  labor  and 
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schools  unfit  those  who  are  naturally  well  enough  disposed, from  enga ging  stru^- 
S  tor  existence.  They  naturally  follow  the  path  where  the  least  re^Unce  „ 
met  and  generally  for  these.it  leads  to  the  poor  house,  or  the  prison  The  feeble,  in 
body  or  mind?  drift  into  the  poor  house.  Those  who  possess  more  vitality  are  liable 
t  'become  criiinalB,  if  men,  and  prostitutes,  if  women.  Such  are  the  evident  tenaencree 
of  a  neSected  childhood,  and  as  an  actual  fact,  the  complete  results  are  what  might 

beThePchUdren  of  the  poor  houses,  p  .rticularly,  grow  up  with  no  pride  or  self  respect, 
through  y  pauperized  in  spirit,  aid  with  a  distaste  for  work  which  entirely  unfits  them 
to  earn  their  oZ  living,  and  if  in  early  manhood,  or  womanhood,  they  manage,  for  a 
few  years! to  sMft  for  themselves,  they  become  discouraged  at  the  first  obstacles  and 
soon  find  their  way  back  to  the  poor  house-the  only  home  they  know-brmg,ng,often, 
several  of  their  progeny  with  them. 

There  is  a  pauper  in  one  of  the  Michigan  poor  houses,  in  good  health,  who  lias  been 
there  for  n^rll  fifty  years.  In  the  sam  ■  poor  house  there  is  a  young  man,  reared 
the  e  from  early  childhood,  who  has  become  so  attached  to  his  home  that  it  is  with 
treat  dTfflcuTty  he  can  be  driven  away  for  a  few  months  during  the  summer  season, 
fle  i  a  way  sure  to  return  in  Ue  fall.  In  many  of  the  poor  houses  of  the  country 
ihree  generations  of  paupers  of  the  same  family  are  found  living  side  by  side.  _ 

The  most  remarkable  instance  on  record,  though  doubtless  Shere  are  many  similar 
ones  showing  what  the  complete  results  of  a  neglected  childhood  are  is  given  by  Mr. 
Du  "d  !eT„  his  history  of  the  Juke  family.    In  this  family,  running  through  .«  gen- 
erations there  were  206  paupers,  76  criminals  and  128  prostitutes.    All  of  these  per- 
Tons  were  reared  in  neglect  and  surrounded  with  bad  influences  from  early  childhood. 
Mr  BonnevUle  de  Martangy,  a  distinguished  jurist,  of  France,  and  an  associate  mem- 
ber of  th parliamentary  commission  on  prison  reform    whose  observation  and  ex- 
perienceentitle  him  to  speak  as  an  authority,  says:  "It  is  this  wretched,  ignorant, 
Eoted  infancy  which  at  a  later  period  will  constitute  the  entire  body  ot  criminals. 
sX the  antecedent  life  of  adult  criminals  at.d  you  will  find  that  with  the  greater 
nart  of  them  the  moral  perversity  which  has  caused  their  rum,  dates  frotr .  early  child- 
hood."   In  Michigan,  out  of  252  cases  ofjuveni.es  arrested  for  crime  in  1876  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three,  or  57  per  cent.,  were  orphans  or  halt  orphans.    Out  ot  217,  sent 
the  same  year  to  the  Ohio  Beform  School,  145,  or  66  per  cent.,  were  orphans  or  half 
orphan*     0  270  youthful  criminals  sent  to  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  in  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  last  year,  15  were  orphans,  78  were  half  orphans,  the  parents  of  39  had 
separated  70  had  intemperate  parents,  and  30  were  the  children  ot  criminals.  That 
^the  homes  of  232  out  of  270  had  beetn  destroyed  by  death  intemperance  licentious- 
ness or  crime.    Of  the  7,963  inmates  of  Reform  Schools  in  the  United  States,  in  1868, 
55  per  cenTwere  orphans  or  half  orphans.    Of  4,287  youths  committed  to  the  Juvenile 
PenUentTary  at  Metray,  Fran  e,  221  were  foundlings.  647  were  jllegUimates  281  h*d 
parents  KvYng  in  illicit  union,  591  had  step-fathers  or  step-mothers  and  1  657  were 
orphans     Such  facts  prove  conclusively  that  a  neglected  childhood,  resulting  Mm 
disturbed  homes  and  other  causes,  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  juvemie  delinquency. 
But  adult  criminals  spring  from  the  ranks  of  juvenile  delinquents.    It  is  a  popular 
•  *  \t  tl- t f  ood  citizens  fall  suddenly  into  crime.    There  are  instances  of  this,  but 
S2S  n  t  the§rule. °  These  crimes  of  passion  which  are  often  followed  by  bitter  and 
sucn  is  not  id .  ™lB  reflection  the  ratio  of  one  to  nine  only.  Edward 

Ch^^cktf  England  says  that  "at  one  time  English  prisons  were  filled  with  orphans 
S b'„en  beared  in  mendicancy  and  advanced  from  begging  to  stealing,  and  that 
ruvenneyag^^ 

ficlaf  eplrts  furnished  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Prison  Congress,  by  wardens  ot 
SteXries  and  other  officials,  give  the  following  as  the  principal  causes  of  crime  in 
Cir Several countries :  In  Bavada,  neglected  education  and  illegitimacy  In  Norway 
;otlpXreducation  and  want  of  good  home  influence.    In  Russia,  want  of  elementary 

£ edTn  Ketherlds,  want  of  education,  and  second  marriages  which  embitter 
the  potion  of  the  children  of  the  first  marriage,  and  deprives  them  oi  the  salutary  in- 
fluence*of  home  life.  In  Sweden,  want  of  proper  care  in  youth  and  bad  company 
fa  Switzerland,  defective  education  and  abnormal  family  wfluenow.  Iq  ,the  Unlte* 
SuS  o!phana?e, idleness  and  want  of  family  government,  wretched  home  life  or  want 
of  home  life  Other  cans-  s  were  assigned,  such  as  intemperance,  which,  though  often 
2e  immediate  oau?e  of  crime,  is  usually  itself  the  result  of  bad  influences  m  early  life. 

9  The  majority  of  this  class  of  children  which  will  eventually  grow  up  into  pauper, 
and  criminals  colldbe  saved  to  good  citizenship  with  reasonable  care  and  tratmng.  . 

It  is  conceded  that  heredity  is  a  powerful  factor  in  determining  a  child's  career 
through  life  and  that  hereditary  proclivities  to  wrong  doing  sometimes  resemble  n- 
sanitv  and  prove  irresistible.  But  these  are  extreme  cases  Environment  usually 
Troves  still  more  powerful.  While  "few  habitual,  experienced  criminals  are  ever  re- 
armed an"  The  mass  leave  the  penitentiaries  as  hardened  and  dangerous  as  when  they 
entered 'Uhe  majority  even  of  this  class  of  children  can  be  made  self-supporting  it  not 
idea  citizens.    Out  of  3,400  who  have  gone  out  from  the  House  of  Refuge  m  C.ncn- 
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nati,  3,000  or  over  90  per  eent.,  have  already  become  good  citizens,  or  promise  to  be- 
come such. 

The  history  of  24,000  children  who  went  out  from  the  various  institutions  of  the 
United  States  show  that  75  per  cent  were  saved  to  society.  Out  of  4,000  youths  who 
have  been  trained  at  Metray,  France,  during  the  last  thirty-seven  years,  only  five  per 
cent,  relapsed  into  criminal  courses,  whereas  previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  in- 
stitution the  relapses  of  the  same  ola'ss  of  juvenile  delinquents  were  75  per  cent. 

And  similar  results  are  shown  by  the  various  institutions  of  Switzerland,  Germany, 
England  and  Scotland. 

3.  By  the  use  of  these  preventive  agencies  crime  and  pauperism  can  be  sensibly  di- 
minished. 

This  is  not,  however,  generally  believed. 

Do  what  we  may  it  is  felt  that  the  dark  stream  must  continue  to  roll  on,  ever  becom- 
ing broader  and  deeper.  But,  if  the  fountains  are  dried  up,  the  stream  must  be  brought 
to  a  low  level.  It  is  not  probable,  nor  is  it  expected,  that  crime  will  entirely  disap- 
pear, and  the  poor  we  shall  always  have  with  us,  but  their  numbers  may  be  largely  de- 
creased, and  the  reproductive  tendencies  of  crime  and  pauperism  may  be  arrested. 
The  Cincinnati  Prison  Reform  Congress,  in  the  Declaration  of  Principles,  use  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "Preventive  institutions,  such  as  truant  homes,  industrial  schools, 
etc.,  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  children  not  yet  criminal,  but  in  danger  of  be- 
coming such,  constitute  the  true  field  of  promise  in  which  to  labor  for  the  suppres-ion 
of  crime."  The  New  York  Prison  Association  says :  "Our  juvenile  reformatories  are 
the  most  effective  agencies  we  have  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  pauperism." 
The  new  movement  in  this  direction  has  not  been  general  enough,  nor  has  the  time  been 
sufficient  to  demonstrate,  fully,  all  that  may  be  accomplished  by  the  employment  of 
such  agencies,  but  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  indicate  what  may  be  done  when 
this  work  shall  no  longer  be  left  to  the  isolated  and  feebl'e  efforts  of  a  few  benevolent 
people,  but  when  g  ivernments  snail  assume  this  responsibility. 

Let  us  look  at  New  York  city,  where  a  very  thoroughly  organized  effort  to  save  neg- 
lected children  has  been  sustained  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  what  is  the  result? 
This:  a  steady  diminution  of  crime,  though  population  has-been  steadily  increasing, 
and  usually  crime  increases  faster  than  population.  In  1860,  there  were  committed 
5,880  female  vagrants.  Year  by  year  this  number  steadily  decreased,  till,  in  1871,  there 
were  only  548.  According  to  the  increase  in  population,  there  should  have  been  tor 
that  year,  6  660  commitments.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  females 
were  committed  for  larceny  in  1863,  which  was  reduced  to  572  in  1871.  The  commit- 
ment of  boys  for  petty  larceny  decreased  gradually  from  2,626  in  1859,  to  1,978  in  1871, 
when  the  increase  in  population  should  have  brought  the  number  up  to  2,860.  The 
annual  arrests  of  pickpockets  decreased  in  ten  years  from  466  to  313.  The  arrest  of 
giris  under  20  were  reduced  from  3,132  in  1863  to  1,820  in  1871. 

In  England,  in  1834,  pauperism  had  so  greatly  increased  that,  with  a  population  of 
14,000,000  only,  it  cost  nearly  $32,000,000  and  swallowed  up  three-fourths  of  the  rents, 
while  the  "independence,  virtue,  integrity  and  industry  of  the  people  became  nearly 
ex  inct."  And  crime,  which  always  <joes  hand  in  hand  with  pauperism,  had  increased 
in  lake  ratio.  Particularly  was  this  true  of  juvenile  crime.  Vagrant  children  under 
the  training  of  clever,  experienced  pickpockets  and  burglars,  graduated  at  the  age  of 
18  or  20  years  adepts  in  all  criminal  practices.  Great  anxiety  and  alarm  prevailed  and 
it  was  in  view  of  these  dangers  that  the  late  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  England, 
whose  wisdom  and  foresight  equaled  her  benevolenc?,  about  30  years  ago  conceived 
the  idea  of  founding  industrial  training  schools  as  a  measure  for  reducing  crime  and 
pauperism.  Largely,  through  her  efforts  more  than  one  hundred  strictly  preventive 
institutions,  for  those  neglected  children  who  have  not  yet  become  tainted  with  crime, 
known  as  certified  industrial  schools  and  orphan  asylums,  have  been  established  in 
England,  and  there  are  nearly  as  many  more  for  an  older  and  criminal  class,  more  like 
our  reform  schools 

Into  these  about  8,000  children  are  gathered,  and  so  successful  have  they  proved  in 
the  work  of  saving  the  children,  and  diminishing  pauperism  and  crime,  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  at  last  been  induced  to  lend  its  aid,  and  now,  annually,  contributes  about 
$900,000  towards  its  support.  The  results,  after  over  twenty  years' operation  are  quite 
surprising,  as  the  following  figures  show:  In  1836.  before  this  system  went  into  opera- 
tion, with  a  population  of  15,000,000,  10.125  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  3,611  to 
penal  servitude,  and  4,273  to  transportation  to  Australia;  a  total  of  18,009  convictions. 
But  in  1875,  with  a  population  of  23,500.000,  only  9,2S2  were  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment and  1,639  to  penal  servitude,  a  total  of  10,921  -  That  is,  while  population  had  in- 
creased 50  per  cent,  crime  had  diminished  40  per  cent  Under  the  old  system  crime 
had  increased  in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio  than  population  as  it  is  doing,  to-day,  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  appears  in  a  late  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Penitentiary 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.  Where,  between  1860  and  1870,  while  pop- 
ulation increased  only  14  per  cent,  crime  increased  21  cent.  By  this  law  England 
should,  to-day,  have  about  30,000  criminals  instead  of  the  11,000  which  she  actually 
has.    In  no  part  of  England,  however,  has  sj  marked  an  impression  been  made  upon 
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crime  as  in  Gloucester  county  where  particular  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  sive  the 
neglected  children.  In  1836,  that  county  had  '-seven  prisons,  with  an  average  annual 
population  of  850  inmates,  whereas,  at  the  present  moment,  it  has  but  one,  the  others 
having  been  pulled  down  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  the  average  number  of  prisoners 
in  the  single  remaining  jail  has  been,  for  several  years,  less  than  200."  And  it  should 
be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  many  of  the  causes  of  pauperism  and  crime, 
such  as  scarcity  of  labor,  fierce  competition  and  low  wages,  the  result  of  an  overcrowd- 
ed population,  have  been  on  the  increase.  j  ,r- 

Referring  to  this  state  of  things,  in  England,  the  Bristol  D^ly  Tvme*  and  Mtrror 
for  February  14th,  1877,  had  the  following:  "The  report  for  1875,  of  the  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons  again  records  the  decrease  of  serious  crime  and  contains  the  gratifying 
statement  that  the  development  of  the  criminal  classes  appears  to  haye  received  a  per- 
manent check."  After  enumerating  soma  of  the  facts  above  given  it  goes  on  to  say  : 
"The  Directors  infer  from  these  figures  that  the  means  which  have  been  adopted  in  re- 
cent times  for  preventing  crime  by  cutting  it  off  at  its  source,  have  begun  to  take  ef- 
fect on  all  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  who  are  incorrigible 

In  Scotland,  where  a  similar  system  has  prevailed,  the  effect  of  the  various  agencies 
employed  for  saving  neglected  children  has  been  as  marked  in  diminishing  erime  and 
pauperism  as  in  England. 

The  Governor  of  the  Edinburgh  City  Prison  reported  that  the  number  of  juveniles 
committed  to  the  prison  in  1875  was  only  131,  as  compared  with  512  committed  m 
1847  In  Aberdeen,  the  effect  of  tbese  measures  was  still  more  marked.  There  the 
average  yearly  number  of  thefts  amounted  previous  to  1860  to  1,142  which  was  reduced 
to  286  in  1874,  and  "at  the  circuit  court  of  justiciary,  held  there  in  September,  1876 
not  a  single  case  was  set  down  for  trial,  the  like  not  having  occurred  for  one  hundred 
years,"  and  the  presiding  judge,  -imputed  this  gratifying  state  of  things  mainly  to 
to  the  industrial  and  reformatory  schools."  .  ,    ,  ,    .     .,  ... - 

It  is  also  believed  that  pauperism  has  been  greatly  diminished  during  the  past  thirty 
years  all  through  Great  Britain,  though  I  have  not  the  facts  at  hand.  I  give ,  on ly  one: 
"In  1869  the  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  in  Scotland  was  105,000.  In 
1874  the  number  was  only  90,000,  althjugh,  in  the  meantime,  the  population  had  in- 
creased from  3  062,000  to  3.360,000,  a  diminution  of  more  than  ten  per  cent,  in  five 
years  considering  the  difference  in  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  two  periods. 

4.  To  care  for  theve  neglected  children  is  sound  economy. 

It  costs  far  less  to  prevent  crime  and  pauperism  than  to  punish  the  criminal  and 
support  the  pauper.  Society  must  choose  between  the  two  systems  and  foot  the  bi  Is, 
and  it  would  seem  more  rational  to  adopt  the  least  expensive.  The  first  outlay  for  the 
establishment  of  industrial  schools  and  other  preventive  agencies,  will  involve  the  ex- 
penditure ot  some  money,  but.  nevertheless,  it  is  sound  economy  to  do  so.  An  Eng- 
lishman visiting  Sweden  asked  a  Swedish  gentleman  if  it  was  not  expensive  to  care 
for  the  neglected  children  as  they  were  doing?  "Yes,"  was  his  reply,  "it  is  costly  out 
not  dear  We  Swedes  are  not  rich  enough  to  let  a  child  grow  up  in  ignorance,  idle- 
ness and  crime  to  become  afterwards  a  scourge  to  society  as  well  as  a  disgrace  to  him- 
self" Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  speaking  of  the  results  of  the  industrial  schools  she  had 
aided  in  starting',  said  :  "Great  opposition  was  at  first  made  to  the  scheme  on  account 
of  the  expense.  It  was  thought  that  we  oughtnot  to  spend  so  much  money  upon  them, 
out  we  proved  that  it  was  cheaper  to  reform  these  children  than  to  let  them  go  on  year 
after  year  and  eventually  become  unreformed  convicts-either  to  be  transported  or  sent 
to  a  life  prison."  Let  us  look  at  the  cost  of  pauperism  and  crime.  Michigan  which 
is  favored  above  nearly  all  of  her  sister  states  in  the  lightness  of  her  burden  in  this  re- 
spect has  $826,271.00  invested  in  poor  tarms  and  appurtenances,  bhe  has  a^o  about 
SI  500  000  invested  in  her  jails  and  penitentiary  and  Houses  of  Correction.  The  cost 
of  'her  rails,  prisons  and  poor  houses  would  build  and  fully  equip  twelve  institutions, 
each  with  ample  capacity  for  300  neglected  children.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  alone 
for  the  jails  was  $120,000,  and  the  legal  proceedings  doubtless  cost  as  much  more. 
She  paid  last  year  $670,000  for  the  support  of  her  paupers,  making  a  total  annual  ex- 
pense for  the  support  of  her  paupers  and  criminals  of  $910,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
interest  on  the  investment,  which  at  7  per  cent,  amounts  to  over  $154,000  more.  This 
would  have  fed,  clothed  and  schooled  in  the  very  best  in  stitutions  over  7,000  neglected 
children.  The  new  prison  at  Elmira,  N.  Y..,  when  fully  equipped- will  cost,  I  am  old 
about  $900,000.  This  would  have  built  and  equipped  five  industrial  schools,  with  all 
modern  improvements,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  for  1  500  children  M^h^ 
has  spent  on  prison  buildings,  since  the  beginning  ot  the  century,  $3,000,000.  Ihen, 
she  has,  in  addition,  130  jails  costing  probacy  $1,000  000  more.  In  187  .the  cost 
of  supporting  her  jails  and  prisons  over  and  above  all  earnings  ™  J"0'"00"™* 
citv  prisons  of  New  York  city  cost,  for  maintenance  alone,  m  1870,  $100,000,  and  the 
police  force  cost  $600,000  more.  Then  there  is  the  loss  of  property  by  arson  and  rob- 
bery and  the  costs  of  arrests,  trials  and  transportation.  It  is  known  that  property 
amounting  in  value  to  $1,521,940,  was  stolen  or  destroyed  by  burglars  and  thieves  in 
New  York  city  in  1870.  Doubtless  if  all  the  items  could  be  gathered  up  it  would  be 
found  that  the  public  have  to  pay  a  bill  of  this  character  every  year  amounting  to  many 
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millions.  It  is  found  also  that  it  costs  about  the  same  per  week  to  maintain  a  child  in 
the  poor  house  as  in  a  well  ordered  institution.  The  average  cost  of  maintaining  an 
inmate  of  the  poor  houses  of  Michigan,  last  year,  was  $122.23,  while  it  cost  only  $117.- 
18  to  maintain  a  child  at  the  State  Public  School  of  Michigan,  with  its  superior  ad- 
vantages. Again,  children,  whom  no  one  would  have  taken  into  their  families  from 
the  poor  houses,  readily  flud  homes,  after  remaining  a  few  months,  or  years,  in  a  good 
industrial  school,  thereby  greatly  shortening  the  time  of  dependence  upon  the  Dublio 
for  support.  Three  bright  children,  who  had  had  an  aggregate  residence  of  29  years  in 
one  of  the  county  poor  houses  of  Michigan,  were  transferred  to  the  State  Public  School 
of  that  State,  nearly  three  years  ago,  and  all  three  of  them  were  soon  placed  in  good 
homes  where  they  are  now  developing  well.  They  had  cost  the  county,  in  all,  not  less 
than  $3,000.  It  did  not  cost  the  State  8300  to  plant  them  in  homes.  Had  it  not  been 
for  that  institution,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  remained  in  the  poor  house  to 
this  day,  and  finally  become  chronic  paupers. 

5.  Such  being  the  facts  respecting  neglected  children  and  their  treatment,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the  state  and  property  holders  too  deeply  to  be 
left  to  the  uncertain,  irregular  and  spasmodic  efforts  of  private  individuals.  Hitherto 
the  work  of  earing  for  this  class  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  charity,  with  which 
the  state  had  nothing  to  do,  belonging  to  the  church,  kind  hearted  ladies  and  philan- 
thropists. But  should  not  this  work  be  regarded,  rather,  as  a  wise  economy  and  become 
a  settled  part  of  state  policy?  The  church,  ever  foremost  in  works  of  benevolence,  has 
done  what  she  could,  but  this  work  is  too  vast  for  her  limited  resources.  It  could  only 
be  touched  here  and  there  in  favored  localities,  where  there  were  a  combination  of  be- 
nevolence and  wealth.  No  uniformity  could  be  secured  throughout  the  state,  either  in 
the  treatment  of  the  children  while  in  the  institutions,  or  in  placing  them  in  families 
and  watching  over  them  in  after  life.  It  is  a  work  requiring  central  authority  and  in- 
spection and  the  highest  ability  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  It  needs,  too,  the 
strong  arm  of  the  state  to  protect  the  workers  while  searching  into  the  hidden  depths 
of  society  and  rescuing  the  children  from  the  contaminating  influences  of  degraded  and 
often  criminal  parents  who  are  training  them  up  to  prey  upon  society.  The  same  rea- 
sons can  be  urged  for  the  establishing  of  these  preventive  agencies  by  the  state  that 
were  urged  for  the  establishment  of  the  military  and  naval  schools  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis,  and  of  our  public  school  system,  which  has  a  permanent  investment  of 
$194,000,000  and  cost  for  its  support,  in  1876  $84,000,000,  I  understand  that  a  lively 
concern  for  its  own  safety,  rather  than  a  benevolent  regard  for  the  children,  prompted 
the  establishment  of  this  system.  Once,  the  work  of  education  was  left  entirely  to  the 
church  and  private  enterprise.  But  under  this  system  the  masses  were  left  uneducated 
and  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  elective  franchise  left  in  the  hands  of  aa  ignorant  peo- 
ple would  soon  overthrow  the  government,  and  so  as  a  preventive  measure  the  public 
school  system  was  established.  Since  every  property  holder  is  interested  in  sustain- 
ing a  good  government,  it  is  thought  wise  and  just  to  tax  all  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  not  only  those  who  have  children  to  educate  but  those  also  who  have  none — 
not  only  the  far  sighted  and  liberal  but  the  narrow  minded  and  stingy.  The  whole 
thing  is  regarded  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  wise  economy. 

And  so  again  expensive  prisons  are  built  by  the  state  and  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  tax  payers,  not  as  a  charity,  but  because  each  property  holder  has  an  interest  in  the 
repression  of  crime  proportioned  to  theamountof  property  he  possesses.  No  one  questions 
the  rightfulness  of  this,  and  no  one  expects  the  benevolent  to  foot  the  bills.  Now  if  it 
can  be  shown,  as  it  has  been,  that  the  easiest,  most  effective  and  cheapest  way  of  re- 
ducing crime  is  to  cut  off  its  sources  by  caring  for  the  neglected  children,  does  it  not 
follow  logically  that  this  is  much  more  the  duty  of  the  state  than  the  building  of 
prisons  1 

And  is  it  not  strange  that  statesmen  are  only  just  beginning  to  make  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  truth'embodied  in  the  aphorism,  "Prevention  is  better  than  cure." 
No  wonder  that  the  eminent  philosopher,  Victor  Cousin,  was  led  to  say,  speaking  of 
neglected  children,  "I  am  filled  with  wonder  and  grief  that  so  much  attention  is  given 
to  prisons,  and  so  little  to  schools;"  or,  that  another,  an  eminent  statesman,  was  led 
to  say  of  this  class,  "if  the  state  fails  to  instruct  it  has  no  right  to  punish." 

As  Michigan  was  the  first  state  to  fully  accept  the  responsibility  of  her  dependent 
children,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  alluding,  in  this  connection,  to  her  State  Public 
School,  located  at  Coldwater,  though  I  furnished  your  association,  last  year,  some  of 
the  leading  facts  connected  with  its  workings. 

The  system  is  the  village,  or  family,  and  congregate  combined.  The  site  is  a  beau- 
tiful one,  consisting  of  44  acres  of  land  just  outside  the  corporation  limits,  divided  into 
gardens,  orchards,  play  grounds  and  lawns.  Around  the  large  administration  huild- 
ing,  which  contains  the  school  rooms,  dining  room,  and  industrial  rooms,  as  well  as  the 
offices  and  sleeping  rooms  for  employes,  are  grouped,  picturesquely,  the  engine  house, 
various  outbuildings,  and  the  ten  cottages,  with  a  capacity  for  300  children.  All  are 
warmed  with  steam,  lighted  with  gas,  and  have  every  improvement  necessary  in  such 
an  institution.  The  total  cost  of  the  entire  outfit,  including  furniture,  has  been  about 
$177,000.  The  children  are  sent  to  the  school  from  the  various  counties  of  the  state  on 
the  order  of  the  Judge  of  Probate,  the  price  of  admission  being  dependence  on  the  pub- 
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lie  for  support.  Only  the  healthy  and  those  capable  of  receiving  instruction  are  ad- 
mitted, as  the  underlying  idea  is  not  that  of  an  infirmary  but  of  a  school  No  children 
can  be  sent  from  the  courts  on  account  of  having  committed  crime.  Only  the  very  best 
teachers,  adapted  to  the  work,  are  employed.  Each  child,  over  8  years  of  age,  works 
about  three  hours  every  day,  either  on  the  farm,  in  the  laundry,  bakery,  shoe  shop 
knittiDg  room,  sewing  room,  or  eUewhere.  As  soon  as  good  homes  can  be  found  and 
the  children  are  fitted" for  them,  they  are  apprenticed  under  careful  restrictions. 

An  agent,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  in  each  county,  visits  them  as  often  as  may 

b°Abouta675 'children  have  been  received  from  the  counties  up  to  this  time,  of  whom 
nearly  300  have  been  placed  in  homes,  where  the  great  majority  ot  them  are  doing 
well  The  capacity  of  the  school  is  sufficient  to  relieve,  during  the  summer  season, 
the  poor  Houses  of  all  children  who  are,  by  law,  admissible  to  its  privileges,  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  neglected  street  children  for  whom  no  provision  has  yet  been  made, 
and  the  caoacitv  of  this  institution  must  be  greatly  enlarged  or  another  one  established 
before  the  work  is  thoroughly  done.  Homes  are  found  for  the  children  about  as  fast 
as  they  are  fitted  for  them  Many-the  majority— have  habits  that  need  treatment  in 
the  institution  for  a  few  months,  and  sometimes  for  years,  before  their  success  in  fam- 
lies  is  at  all  certain.  The  institution  is  becoming  something  of  an  intell  igence  office 
where  people  from  all  parts  of  the  state  go  for  children. 

The  chief  danger  which  threaten  all  state  institutions  is,  that  they  may  become  po- 
litical mach.nes,  to  be  run  by  the  party  in  power,  and  that  men  shall  be  placed  in 
charge  of  them  who  are  unfitted  tor  the  work.  This  danger  was  foreseen  by  Senator 
Randall,  who  framed  the  law,  establishing  the  school,  and  every  possible  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  guard  against  it.  So  far,  all  appointments  have  been  made  without 
respect  to  the  political  creed  of  the  appointees.  Neither  has  the  religious  question 
created  any  disturbance.  While  moral  and  religious  training  is  regarded  by  the  offi- 
cers as  the  basis  of  all  true  reformation,  sectarian  teacmng  has  been  so  carefully 
avoided  that  no  attack  has  been  made  upon  it  by  any  denomination  though  al  are 
represented.  Nothing,  in  fact,  has  yet  occurred  to  show  that  the  state  is  not  tu  y 
competent  to  manage  an  institution  for  the  care  of  children  as  wisely,  economically 
and  successfully  as  any  private  association,  and  now,  after  a  trial  of  nearly  five  years, 
the  institution  is  no  longer  regarded,  throughout  the  state,  as  an  expenment,  but  as  a 
success. 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Prof  George  J.  Luckey,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburg,  read  the  following  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Dependent  Children  : 

Qentlem°n  ■  It  is  with  considerable  hesitation  and  some  misgivings  that  I  have  con- 
consented  to  present  for  your  consideration,  my  views  upon  this  subject;  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  this  hesitancy  is  caused  not  by  any  lack  of  interest  in  so  important  a 
matter,  but  solely  by  a  conv.ction  of  my  inability  to  discuss  it  in  a  manner  commens- 
urate with  its  great  importance  as  a  vital  public  question,  bearing  upon  the  greatest 
social  problem  which  occupies  the  attention  of  the  American  people  at  the  present  .me. 
I  think  that  I  do  not  overestimate  its  magnitude  when  I  state  that  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  to  be  considered  in  the  whole  question  of  civil  government;  for,  leaving 
out  its  consideration,  the  subject  of  government  is  very  greatly  simplified. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  the  treatment  of  indigent  children  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  thoughtful  minds  entrusted  with  the  management  of  Satate  affairs  ;  for 
it  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  fact,  that  the  criminal  classes  are 
from  the  indigent  young.    With  rare  exceptions  they  become,  in  after  life,  the  burden 
and  the  dread  of  organized  society.  „     .,  - 

When  they  -each  manhood,  they  find  that  they  kave  inherited  no  family  name  for 
which  they  have  respect;  they  have  no  trade  or  vocation  which  guarantees  them  prof- 
itable employment;  no  education  to  awaken  their  aspirations  to  become  good  or  useful 
citizens,  and  no  spot  to  call  Home;  strangers  to  the  caresses  of  loving  parents  and  the 
admonitions  of  kind  friends;  citizens  of  a  country  whose  flag,  institutions  and  aws  m 
Sn  patriotic  sentiments  or  impulses,  tor  all  flags,  all  institutions  and  al  laws  are 
alike  to  them-emblems  of  tyranny  and  agents  of  oppression  In  older  countries  they 
become  professional  beggars  and  violators,  of  law,  while  under  th,  mo4gm|  .nfla- 
ences  of  our  own  institutions  the  better  disposed  class  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
tramn  while  the  more  vicious  people  our  workhouses,  jails  and  penitentiaries. 

H  Ft  were  possiole  for  the  State  to  care  for  and  properly  educate  all  the  indigent 
vouth  nine-tenths  of  the  crimes  which  now  occupy  our  courts  of  justice  in  seeking  out 
and  punishing  would  be  unknown,  while  the  vast  multitude  of  criminals  which  now 
crowd  our  penal  institutions  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  ins.gnificant  number  indeed. 
Who  can Zk  upon  our  homeless  thousands  who  daily  throng  our  streets,  pleading  for 
the  merest  pittance  to  supply  their  ever-recurring  wants,  without  knowing  that  he 
emptations  to  which  they  are  exposed  will  sooner  or  later  press  them  out  of  the  path 
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of  honest  living  into  the  broad,  dark  avenue  of  prostitution  and  crime?  If  this  is  true 
of  those  who  have  the  recollections  of  pleasant  homes  and  praying  parents  as  a  secret, 
unseen  power, .  trongly  binding  them  to  the  performance  or  duty — how  much  more  is  it 
true  of  the  homeless,  friendless,  indigent  child,  who  not  unfrequently  inherits  the  bru- 
tal, depraved  nature  of  ignorant,  drunken,  besotted,  vicious,  criminal  parents? 

To  encircle  these  friendless,  helpless,  destitute  sufferers  with  an  influence  that  will 
develop  their  better  natures,  surround  them  with  pleasant  and  agreeable  associations, 
awaken  their  aspirations  for  a  useful  and  honorable  life,  and  give  them  an  education 
and  vocation  as  weapons  with  wnieh  to  go  forth  to  the  battle  of  life,  should  be  the 
chief  object  in  view,  of  all  those  to  whom  Providence  has  given  the  guardianship  of 
these  friendless  children.  Who  has  not  dropped  a  silent  tear  as  some  friendless,  half- 
clothed  little  wanderer,  with  sad  face  and  shivering  form,  presses  his  aimless  way 
through  the  crowded  street,  unmoved  by  the  joyous  laugh  of  the  thousand  happy  ones 
who  come  forth  from  the  doorways  of  palatial  or  comfortable  homes  ?  Who  has  not, 
from  the  goodness  of  his  soul,  thought  of  some  plan  whereby  these  little  sufferers  might 
be  gathered  from  the  cold,  chilling,  repulsing  outside  world  into  the  warming  sunshine 
of  a  home  influence.  It  may  be  that  the  ties  which  drew  them  to  a  loving  mother  are 
forever  broken,  or  that  the  guardian  care  of  a  lost  father  can  never  be  replaced;  but 
they  might  still  be  placed  in  a  home  where  gentle  hands  and  loving  hearts  and  kind 
words  might  restore  to  them  the  lost  meaning  of  that  sweetest  of  words — "Home." 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  if  the  proper  plan  could  be  adopted,  thousands  who 
are  now  silently  but  surely  drifting  to  crime  and  ruin  might  be  gently  led  by  kindness 
and  love  to  useful  and  honorable  citizenship.  And  it  is  with  the  hope  of  awakening  a 
general  interest  in  this  unfortunate  class  that  led  me  to  address  you  upon  this  question 
at  the  present  time;  and  the  thoughts  which  I  may  present  and  the  plan  which  I  may 
suggest,  if  not  the  best,  may  lead  to  a  discussion  which  will  bring  out  the  views  of  oth- 
ers who  have  given  this  matter  more  attention.  And  may  we  realize  the  truth  of  the 
old  proverb:  ''In  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom." 

We  find  by  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  (1876)  that  there  were  in 
Pennsylvania  10,013  children,  outside  of  Orphan  Asylums,  who  were  in  whole  or  in 
part  cared  for  by  the  State.    These  were  classed  as  follows: 


Indigent  on  account  of  old  age  or  physical  disability  of  parents   950 

Indigent  on  account  of  the  death,  absence  or  desertion  of  the  father   5,135 

Indigent  on  account  of  the  temporary  sickness  or  want  of  work  of  the  father   2,653 

In  almshouses   1,275 


Total    10,013 


The  past  and  present  policy  of  the  State  has  been  and  is  to  simply  supply  the  physi- 
cal need6  of  these  children,  to  furnish  them  with  food  and  clothing,  while  their  moral, 
religious  and  intellectual  culture  has  been  left  to  their  almshouse  associates  and  the 
street  Arabs,  with  whom  they  find  willing  and  congenial  companionship. 

Those  in  the  almshouses  are  seldom  separated  from  the  insane,  ignorant  and  profane 
adults,  whose  conversation  is  neither  elevating,  refined  nor  proper;  while  those  who  are 
outside  these  institutions  are,  by  their  indigence,  shut  out  from  the  better  class  of  so- 
oiety  and  forced  to  associate  with  the  vile  and  vicious,  who  haunt  the  dens  and  alleys 
of  our  cites  and  towns.  Under  these  oircumstances  notbing  short  of  a  miracle  could 
transform  these  youthful  unfortunates  into  useful  and  honored  citizens. 

From  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  other  States  where  these  children  have  been  gathered  into 
suitable  homes  and  cared  for  as  their  tender  years  require,  we  have  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  good  results  obtained.  And  for  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  longer  con- 
tinue their  present  policy  of  forcing  these  children  into  the  poisoned  and  pernicious  at- 
mosphere of  almshouses,  or  leaving  them  uncared  for  on  the  street  to  be  swept  into  the 
vorttx  of  crime  and  moral  ruin,  would  be  to  sully  the  fair  e.-cutcheon  of  their  native 
State,  tarnish  her  record  for  no.ble  achievements  in  the  great  field  of  humanity,  and 
place  her  in  the  attitude  of  a  listless  idler,  while  the  world  is  calling  so  loudly  for 
workers  to  alleviate  the  general  sufferings  of  mankind. 

The  public  school  system  of  our  State,  broad  as  it  is  in  scope,  and  benevolent  in  de- 
sign as  was  intended  by  its  founders,  fails  to  encircle  with  its  influences  these  destitute 
ones,  because  food  and  raiment  must  be  supplied  before  attention  can  be  given  to  the 
culture  of  the  intellect.  The  age  in  which  we  live  demands  that  our  State  extend  its 
school  system  so  as  to  reach  down  and  out  alter  all  the  helpless,  homeless  and  friendless 
little  ones  within  its  borders,  and  provide  for  them  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  home 
life.  You  may  choose  to  care  for,  or  neglect  the  in  ligent  youth,  but  in  a  short  time 
you  will  be  compelled  to  provide  costly  institutions  for  their  reformation,  or  their  total 
seclusion  from  society.  If  the  indigent  youth  of  this  commonwealth  had  been  properly 
cared  for  years  ago  your  Morganza  and  House  of  Refuge  would  never  have  been  built. 

At  the  close  of  our  late  civil  war,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  to  show 
their  gratitude  to  the  heroes  who  fought  under  the  flag  of  stars,  and  gave  their  lives  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  provided  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  homes  for 
their  orphan  children.  In  theso  homes  they  were  fed,  clothed  and  educated,  and  to- 
day, no  more  honored  or  useful  oitizens  can  be  founti  in  the  counties  of  this  great  Com- 
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monwealth,  than  those  who  were  thus  sheltered.,  trained  and  nurtured  in  the  Soldiers' 
^fcfeSof  the  patriotic  founders  of  these  schools  has  been  nearly  «P°omp1#i.d, 

tal.  th«  .6.4.  of  tutor.  h»ppi»«..  al  '"'J*"™*,     Tb„  „„t  ,„„k  ttao' 

and  barred  gates.    They  must  leel  that  those  "»»m8  lu*'» 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  not  officers,  guards  and  watchmen. 

On  motion,  the  debate  on  the  papers  just  read,  was  deferred  till  the  afternoon 
session. 

STATE  ALMSHOUSES. 

n„  "the  Necessity  of  State  Alms  Houses,"  a  paper  vyas  read  by  Mr.  Robet  H 

Reached,  That  each  Poor  District  in  the  State  be  assessed  $15,  as  the  expenses. 
Adjourned  till  2  p.  m, 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


REVISION  OF  THE  POOR  LAW. 


The  "Revision  of  the  Poor  Law"  was  made  the  subject  of  discussion  and  the 


DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

ti  -0  0„w^t  wiq  read  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Dickinson,  of  Allegheny;  after 

■J]^J^T}™«$&  °° behairof  the  co,,ventioD  was  uuani- 

m^Cnefweas  fuU  ofSrest  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  the  convention  and 
thISerTr dependent  children^  our  ^ffij^$S%&  a! 
m^^SSVS  Ltd  rMe^hTn  S^U*-  being  sent  out 
SSthT^s  ^  or  steal  The  =o  f  ^.^^ 
thetically  described  from  actual  obse  vat  on.  ipe  ubh  so[ae 
Ls  with  the  children,  and  the  poor  house  is  no  pUcc  tor ^hem  y 
other  kind  of  education haa  that ,  affo  fofS  ^t^^,  iu  Michigaa>  an4 

dUty-d°e  fnomS  our ntldren  where  they  can  be  thoroughly  edu- 
provide  a  Home  tor j>ui pe  fi  (h      for  usefuluess,  for  in  so  do- 

tted in  all  branches  of  wo f  p^»^Jm  Sucb  an  institution  should  be 
iDg,  we  can  bring  about  ^^SSSSSSTs.Sing  school,  nursery,  hospital, 
provided  with  a  cooking  depai ^  branches  are  taught.    Thus  instruc 

and  a  school  room  wher .all  the  ^MhJ  of  industry.  The 

tion  would  be  imparted  id  «pse  bo  inue  trifling  sum, 

place  would  not  be  comp le  e  witho^  a  kl ndeiga en>  ™e  aud  eal»  the^ 
Lthers  -Id  have  t  e.  li ^^^^^  for  the  sick  and 
daily  bread.    A  hospital  vvuuiu  ^       i  needed,  and 
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er  situations  in  life.  Sucn  a  Home  should  be  founded  ou  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  Bible,  which  is  the  magazine  of  spiritual  arms,  wherein  lies 
the  artillery  of  heaven,  which  is  sufficient  to  overcome  all  the  weapons  of  the 
adversary. 

NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Cornforth,  Inspector  and  Examiner  of  Soldiers' Orphan  Schools  of 
Pennsylvania,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Schools  for  Neglected  and  De- 
pendent Children — a  Plan  Proposed."  The  paper  suggested  a  plan  for  estab- 
lishing schools  for  these  children  in  every  county,  the  expense  to  be  paid  by 
the  county. 

The  plan  proposed  was  similar  to  that  on  which  the  Soldiers' Orphan  Schools 
is  conducted.  Let  us  not  ask  for  money  to  erect  buildings  for  this  purpose,  but 
let  an  act  be  passed  authorizing  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor,  to  contract  with  suitable  persons,  to 
shelter,  clothe,  feed,  train  and  educate  a  given  number,  at  a  cost  per  annum 
fixed  by  the  State  Legislature,  one-half  of  the  cost  of  education  to  be  borne  by 
the  State,  and  the  other  half  by  the  county  from  which  these  children  come, 
with  power  vested  in  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  indenture  the 
children,  and  admitting  none  over  ten,  and  retaining  none  over  fourteen  years 
of  age,  the  admission  being  upon  application  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of 
each  county,  with  an  agent  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  inspect  and  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  Schools. 

It  is  cheaper  to  care  for,  train  and  educate  a  child  for  a  few  months  or  years 
and  find  a  home  for  him  in  a  good  family,  than  it  is  to  support  for  a  lifetime,  a 
pauper  or  a  criminal.  This  plan  would  distribute  State  aid  equally  to  every 
county,  and  prevent  that  unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  localities 
which  is  unavoidable  under  the  present  system  of  making  appropriations  for 
Homes  and  Asylums,  taking  the  money  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State  to  help 
the  cities  and  counties  in  which  these  institutions  are  located,  to  take  care  of 
their  poor.  Should  the  proposed'  plan  become  the  settled  policy  of  the  State, 
there  would  b'e  no  longer  any  necessity  for  appropriating  at  random,  monies  to 
Homes  and  Asjiums,  all  these  institutions  being  under  State  supervision,  and 
governed  by  a  just  and  universal  system  of  public  beneficence. 

It  is  a  great  crime  against  God  and  humanity  to  herd  innocent  children  with 
the  inmates  of  almshouses,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop  training  such  children 
for  lives  of  infamny  and  then  punishing  them  for  putting  into  practice  the  les- 
sons we  have  taught  them. 

The  following  preambles  and  resolution  were  offered  by  Mr.  McGonnigle,  of 
Allegheny  : 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  the  method  now  pursued  in  rearing 
children  in  the  poor  houses  of  the  State  is  a  cruelty  to  the  children,  and  a  soutcb  of 
danger  to  the  Commonwealth,  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  it  to  be  a  well  established  fact  that  it  is  more  economical  to 
train  and  educate  dependent  chiidren  in  institutions  wholly  removed  from  the  baneful 
influences  of  pauperism  ;  therefore, 

Jiesolved,  That  the  Superintendent  and  Inspector  of  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools  and 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities  be  appointed  a  committee  to  present  the  matter  to  the 
Legislature,  with  power  to  prepare  a  bill  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Brawn  objected  to  the  assertion  that  the  Alms  Houses  received  tramps. 
He  had  yet  to  see  the  first  criminal  in  these  Alms  Houses. 

Mr.  Luckey  said  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  one  had  the  impression 
that  the  inmates  of  Alms  Houses  were  all  criminals,  nor  yet  that  they  were  all 
angels  by  any  means;  but  the  influence  ou  children  is  bad,  manage  it  any  way 
you  will.  The  inmates  generally  have  been  raised  to  a  dissolute  life,  and  their 
conduct  should  not  be  placed  before  young  children.  Call  them  criminals  or 
not,  the  pernicious  influence  is  not  calculated  to  bring  up  good  citizens. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

INSANITY. 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Insanity"  was  read  by  Hon.  H.  W.  Lord,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
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On  motion,  the  consideration  of  the  Revised  Poor  Law  be  the  first  subject  for 
discussion  to-morrow  morning,  to  be  continued  until  finally  disposed  or. 

Adiourned  till  9  a.  m.,  to  morrow.  . 

A  large  number  of  the  delegates  availed  themselves  this  evening  of  the  op- 
portunity extended  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr  R.  D.  M'Gonmgle,  the  gentle- 
manly and  accommodating  Clerk  of  the  Allegheny  City  Home,  of  visiting ;  that 
institution,  where  they  were  handsomely  entertained  by  Stewart  F.  J,  _Grubbs 
and  the  Allegheny  Board,  and  after  being  shown  over  the  institution  and  parta- 
king of  the  genial  hospitality  there  afforded,  returned,  after  a  suitable  acknowl  - 
edgement of  the  favor  to  Stewart  Grubbs  and  his  excellent  lady  tor  their  most 
excellent  entertainment,  to  Mr.  McGonnigle,  and  the  Board  of  Directors. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 

The  Revised  Poor  Law  being  the  first  subject  for  consideration,  was  taken  up 
section  by  section,  as  reported  by  the  committee  on  revision,  and  after  some  de- 
bate, was  finally  adopted  as  a  whole,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  Convention. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Convention  use  their  personal  influence  with 
their  members  of  the  Legislature  and  Senators  tor  the  passage  of  this  bill  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Revised  Poor  Laws,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee  and  adopted  by  the  Convention  ; 

PROPOSED  GENERAL  POOR  LAWS  OF    THE  STATE  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  every  Poor  District, 
to  provide  as  hereinafter  described,  for  all  persons  in  need  who  shall  apply  to  them  tor 

^Section  2  If  such  person  be  able  to  work  and  cannot  find  employment,  it  shall  be 
the  dutv  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  to  provide,  if  possible,  him  or  her  with  work  suit- 
able to  their  condition,  and  said  Directors  are  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  such  tools 
and  materials  as  may  be  necessary,  and  provide  suitable  places  ot  employment.  It 
shall  be  lawful  for  said  Directors  to  place  such  male  persons  under  the  care  and  con- 
trol of  the  Street  Commissioners  of  any  city,  or  the  Supervisors  of  any  township  with- 
in the  poor  district,  in  the  opening,  repairing  or  cleaning  of  any  street,  road,  lane  or 
alley  within  said  district,  at  such  compensation  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties  aforesaid  and  the  said  Directors.  They  shall  be  empowered  to  put  to  work,  at, 
L  or  around  any  Almshouse,  all  inmates  of  sufficient  ability  to  do  such  wor*  as  may 

^IecmON  3?  if^'ch  poor  person,  by  reason  'of  age,  disease,  infirmity  or  other 'disabil- 
ity be  unable  to  workor  maintain  him  or  herself,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Directors 
of  the  Poor  to  provide  him  or  her  with  subsistance  in  such  a  manner  and  by  such  means 
as  shall  be  deemed  by  said  Directors  best  suited  to  his  or  her  wants  and  requirements. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  every  d.s  not  to  fur- 
nish relief  to  every  poor  person  not  having  a  settlement  therein,  who  shall  apply  to 
them  for  relief,  until  such  person  can  be  removed  to  his  or  her  p  ace  of  legal  settle- 
ment- and  if  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  applied  to  as  aforesaid  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
To  provTde  the  necessary  relief  for  such  poor  person,  and  permit  him  or  her  to  wander 
into  any  other  district  and  there  become  a  charge,  the  district  where  they  first  app lied 
shall  be  liable  for  all  the  expense  incurred  for  the  support  of  such  poor  person,  unless 
ucn  poor  district  where  such  poor  person  is  a  charge  shall  be  ^^Tr  ^Z  JZ 
aU  expense  incurred  in  that  behalf.  In  all  such  cases  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
Directors  to  notify  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district  where  such  person  ,s  settled 
£  means  of  a  registered  letter,  immediately  after  obtaining  the  facts  of  the  case;  and 
unless  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  so  notified,  shall  take  charge  of  and  remove  such  per- 
son and  pay  aU  the  expenses  incurred  for  their  support,  within  thirty  days,  it  shall  be 
the  dutVof  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district  where  such  person  is  a  charge  to 
immediately  take  the  proper  measures  to  have  the  said  person  removed  to  his  or  her 
rih* o  Settlement,  under  an  order  of  removal,  with  the  bill  of  expenses  incurred  for 
the  support  or  relief  of  the  person,  together  with  the  cost  of  removal,  mileage,  etc.,  at- 
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tached  to  the  same.  Provided,  That  no  order  of  removal  shall  be  executed  until  twen- 
ty days  after  the  hearing  before  the  Justice,  nor  until  the  appeal,  hereinafter  provided 
for,  shall  have  been  finally  determined;  but  if  the  appeal  shall  not  have  been  taken 
within  twenty  days  no  appeal  shall  thereafter  be  taken. 

Section  5.  On  complaint  made  by  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  any  district,  to  one  of  the  Jus 
tice  of  the  Peaoe  of  said  district  where  such  person  is  a  charge  and  has  no  legal  settlement 
therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Justice  of  the  Peace,  upon  due  proof  of  the  same,  to 
issue  an  order  of  removal  to  said  Directors,  commanding  them  to  remove  such  person  to 
the  district  where  said  person  was  last  legally  settled. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district  to  which 
such  person  is  removed,  under  an  order  as  aforesaid,  to  receive  such  person  and  pro- 
vide for  his  or  her  support  in  a  proper  manner ;  and  if  said  Directors  shall  neglect  and 
refuse  to  receive  such  person,  they  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $20,  to  be  recovered 
before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  district  as  other  debts  of  like  amount  are  by  law 
recoverable,  and  paid  over  for  the  use  of  the  poor  fund  of  the  district  from  which  said 
person  was  removed,  and  a  like  penalty  for  each  and  every  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
order  of  removal. 

Section  7.  If  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district  to  which  such  person  is  removed 
may  feel  aggrieved  by  such  order  of  removal,  they  may  appeal  to  the  next  term  of  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  from  which  said  person  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
moved, and  not  elsewhere;  and  if  there  be  any  defect  in  the  form  of  such  order  of  remo- 
val, the  said  court  shall  cause  said  order  to  be  amended  without  cost  to  the  party,  and 
after  such  amendment  be  made,  if  the  same  be  necessary,  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  de- 
termine upon  its  truth  and  merits. 

Section  8.  The  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district  to  which  any  person  shall 
have  been  removed,  under  an  order  of  removal  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  liable  to  the  dis- 
trict removing  said  person,  for  costs  and  charges,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  that  they  would  have  been  had  the  case  been  determined  against  said  district  by 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  upon  an  appeal  from  said  order  of  removal.  The  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  upon  every  appeal  from  an  order  of  removal,  or  from  a  refusal  to 
grant  an  ord<  r  of  removal  by  the  Justice,  shall  order  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  whose 
behalf  said  appeal  shall  be  determined,  such  costs  and  charges  as  the  said  Court  shall 
consider  reasonable  and  just,  to  be  paid  by  Directors  of  the  Poor  against  whom  such 
appeal  shall  be  determined.  If  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  ordered  to  pay  costs  and 
charges  as  aforesaid,  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  such  Court,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sossions  of  the  county  where  the  Directors  aforesaid  may  be,  on  re- 
quest made  to  them,  and  on  production  of  a  copy  of  such  order,  certified  under  the  seal 
of  the  Court  making  the  same,  to  compel  payment  of  such  costs  and  charges,  according 
to  law. 

Section  9.  If  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall  refuse  to  grant  an  order  of  removal 
when  applied  for  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  so  apply- 
ing, to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  where  such  Justice  of  the 
Peace  may  be,  who  shall  hear  and  finally  determine  the  same.  Provided,  The  appeal 
be  taken  within  twenty  days,  otherwise  no  appeal  shall  be  taken. 

Section  10.  For  the  purpose  of  examining  persons  applying  for  relief,  or  any  other 
purpose  connected  with  the  duties  of  their  office,  any  Director  of  the  Poor,  the  Secreta- 
ry or  Clerk,  the  Steward  or  Superintendent  of  any  Almshouse,  or  other  authorized  agent 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  are  empowered  to  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions. 

Section  11.  When  any  person  in  need  of  relief  cannot  make  application  to  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor,  or  their  authorized  agent,  personally,  they  shall  make  application 
to  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  district  they  may  be  in,  who  shall  examine 
said  applicant  under  oath  or  by  affirmation,  as  to  his  or  her  circumstances,  etc.,  and  if 
it  shall  appear  that  said  person  is  in  need  of  permanent  relief  and  support,  he  shall 
commit,  by  means  of  a  warrant  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  constable  of  said  district, 
the  said  person  to  the  Almshouse  of  the  said  district,  if  there  should  be  one  established 
and  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  or  the  Superintendent  of  said  Almshouse  shall  receive, 
provide  for  and  support  the  said  person  in  a  proper  manner,  until  it  shall  appear  to 
them  that  such  person  is  able  to  maintain  and  provide  for  him  or  herself,  when  they 
may,  at  their  discretion,  discharge  him  or  her  from  their  custody  and  control. 

Section  12.  In  any  case  when  an  applicant  for  relief  shall  wilfully  make  any  mis- 
statement or  untruthful  representation,  or  give  any  information  that  is  untrue  or  cal- 
culated to  mislead,  or  withhold  any  information  that  is  sought  for  and  inquired  for  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  or  agent,  in  their  examination  in  reference  to  their  place  of 
settlement,  and  circumstances  as  to  their  need  of  relief,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be 
liable  to  arrest  for  vagrancy,  and  subject  to  all  the  penalties  now  imposed  upon  vagrants. 

Section  13.  If  the  application  for  relief  is  made  to  one  or  more  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  of  the  district,  or  to  their  authorized  agent,  personally,  they  shall  have  power  to 
commit  said  person  to  the  Almshouse  without  an  order  from  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Pro- 
vided, That  when  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  shall  have  a  regularly  established  office  in 
any  city,  town  or  borough  within  the  district,  all  applications  for  relief  from  such  city, 
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town  or  borough  shall  be  made  at  said  offl«e,  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peaee  shall  not 
have  jurisdiction. 

Section  14.  If,  it  shall  appear  that  such  person  so  applying  is  lame,  sick,  or  other- 
wise disabled,  requiring  only  temporary  relief,  or  medical  services,  or  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  removed  to  the  Almshouse,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  or  their  authorized  agent,  to  whom  he  or  she  shall  apply,  and  upon  satisfactory 
evidence  by  oath  or  affirmation,  if  they  shall  find  the  applicant  to  be  needy  and  worthy 
of  temporary  relief,  shall  make  such  provision  as  may  be  necessary  for  his  or  her  imme- 
diate wants,  and  report  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

Poor,  with  the  circumstances  of  the  same,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  shall  then 

...  ,  ,      ..  ,    ...  _<-s 
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familySe'xceed  the  sum  of  ten  ($10)  dollars,  except  in  extreme  cases.  Proviled,  That 
the  Directors  aforesaid  shall  have  the  power  to 'make  such  regulations  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  relief  in  such  city,  town  or  borough  within  the  district  as  shall  not  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  law.  > 

Section  15.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  every  district  where 
there  is  no  Almshouse  erected,  to  contract  with  any  person  for  a  house  or  lodging  for 
keeping,  maintaining  and  employing  such  poor  persons  of  the  district  as  shall  be  ad- 
judged proper  objects  of  relief,  and  there  to  keep,  maintain  and  employ  such  poor  per 
sons,  and  to  receive  the  benefit  of  their  work  and  labor  for  and  toward  their  mainte- 
nance and  support,  and  if  any  poor  person  shall  refuse  to  be  kept  and  employed  in  such 
bouse,  he  or  she  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  relief  from  said  Directers  during  such 
refusal,  but  in  no  ease  shall  the  house  or  lodging,  keeping,  maintaining  and  employing 
of  suoh  poor  persons,  be  let  at  auction,  public  sale  or  by  advertisement,  under  a  penal- 
ty of  not  less  than  $25,  or  more  than  $50  for  each  offense,  to  be  recovered  before  any  Jus 
tice  of  the  Peace  ot  the  district  as  debts  of  like  amount  are  by  law  recoverable,  which 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Poor  Fund  of  the  district.  In  all  districts  where  there  are  no 
Almshouses  established,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall  not  have  jurisdiction,  bui  all  ap- 
ulications  lor  relief  shall  be  made  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  sard  district,  or  their 
authorized  agent  ,.     ■  L 

Section  16.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  every  poor  district,  to 
put  out  as  apprentices,  to  suitable  persons,  all  children  who  shall  come  into  their  charge 
so  that  the  terms  of  said  apprentices  shall  expire  when  they  attain  the  age  of  eighteen 
(18)  years,  and  require  that  every  child  so  apprenticed,  after  obtaining  th«  age  of  six 
years,  shall  be  sent  to  school  no'  less  than  three  months  eaoh  year  during  such  appren- 
ticeship and  the  teaching  of  some  useful  trade  or  occupation;  their  condition  shall  be 
reported  to  said  Directors  in  person,  not  in  presence  of  the  master  or  mistress,  not  less 
than  once  in  six  months,  during  every  year  of  said  apprenticeship.  They  shall  be  com- 
fortably and  properly  olothed,  and  furnished  with  everything  necessary  for  their  comfort 
andhealth,  and  when  discharged  from  said  apprenticeship, at  theexpiration  of  tbeirterm, 
to  be  furnished  with  twenty-five  ($25)  dollars  in  lawful  money,  together  with  two  new  suits 
of  clothes,  worth  at  least  $25.  together  wiih  all  the  evcry-day  wearing  apparel,  and  a 
new  bible.  The  age  of  every  child  indentured  shall  be  inserted  in  the  indenture,  with 
date  of  expiration  of  the  same.  Said  Directors  shall  have  power  to  inquire  into  the 
treatment  of  all  children  indentured  by  them  an,d  defend  them  from  all  misconduct, 
oruelty  or  ill  treatment  of  any  kind  by  their  master  or  mistress.  In  case  of  any  mis- 
conduct, ill  treatment,  cruelty  or  neglect,  on  the  part  of  the  master  or  mistress,  toward 
said  apprentice  indentured  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  the  said  Directors  shall  have 
power  to  revoke  said  indenture. 

Section  11.  If  any  apprentice  shall  unlawfully  depart  from  the  custody  or  control  ot 
his  or  her  master  or  mistress,  immediate  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  D. rectors  of  the 
Poor  and  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall,  upon  complaint  of  the  master  or  mistress,  is- 
sue his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  said  apprentice,  and  upon  his  arrest  -hall  notify  said 
Directors,  who  indentured  said  apprentice,  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  appointed 
for  a  hearing,  and,  upon  a  hearing,  the  apprentice  may  be  remanded  to  the  care  of  the 
master  or  mistress,  or  committed  to  the  House  of  Reform  School,  if  it  shall  appear  at 
the  hearing  that  the  said  apprentice  is  incorrigible,  and  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
place  him  in  the  eare  of  the  master  and  mistress;  in  case  of  such  commitment  to  the 
House  ol  Refuge  or  Reform  Seh-ol,  the  indenture  shall  be  cancelled,  and  the  master  or 
mistress  released  from  the  obligations  of  the  same,  In  case  of  any  misconduct  or  gross 
misbehavior  or  refusal  to  do  the  duties  required  of  any  apprentioe  by  the  terms  of  the 
indenture,  or  such  reasonable  demands  as  may  be  required  by  the  master  or  mistress, 
the  master  or  mistress  may  file  their  complaint  with  the  said  Directors  making  the  in- 
denture or  their  successors,  who  shall  proceed  to  a  full  hearing  of  the  case,  and  if  the 
facts  stated  by  the  master  or  mistress  are  sustained,  said  Directors  may  annul  the  in- 
denture, and  take  charge  of  the  minor  and  make  such  disposition  of  it  as  they  may 
deem  best  and  proper  for  its  welfare.  ; 

Section  18  The  Directors  of  the  Poor  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  indenture  ot 
any  minor  bound  out  by  them,  to  another  responsible  person,  when  it  shall  be  deemed 
that  such  transfer  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  minor,  and  by  the  wish  and  consent  of  the 
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master  or  mistress  of  the  minor.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  assent  of  the  parent 
to  be  obtained  to  the  indenturing  of  any  minor  coming  under  the  charge  and  control  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

Section  19.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  when  convenient  and 
proper,  to  place  the  minors  indentured  with  families  of  the  same  religious  denomina- 
tion or  belief  as  their  parents.  Two  indenture  papers  shall  be  made  out  in  each  case, 
one  to  be  retained  by  the  Dirrctors  making  such  indenture,  and  the  other  be  given  to  the 
master  or  mistiess  of  the  minor.  The  master  or  mistress  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  on 
the  indenture,  for  breach  of  any  covenant  on  his  or  her  part  therein  contained,  for  the 
use  of  said  minor  when  coming  of  age.  Such  action  may  be  brought  by  the  Directors 
making  said  indenture,  or  their  successors.  At  the  expiration  of  every  indenture  each 
minor  so  indentured  shall  be  pesented  in  person  or  satisfactory  evidence  produced,  that 
the  covenants  of  said  indenture  have  been  complied  with,  and  the  minor  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  the  custody  of  the  master  or  mistress. 

Section  20.  The  master  or  mistress  shall  make  affidavit  before  some  person  having 
authority  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations,  at  the  time  of  executing  the  indenture, 
making  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  such  master  or  mistress  to  make  the  report  as  here- 
inbefore provided  for,  and  also  requiring  such  master  or  mistress  to  report  any  change 
of  residence  he  or  she  may  intend  to  make  previous  thereto,  and  what  will  be  their  post 
office  address  after  such  change,  and  such  affidavit  shall  be  signs d  by  such  master  or 
mistress  and  attached  to  each  set  of  indentures  and  made  part  thereof.  Provided,  That 
the  said  Directors  may,  if  they  think  proper,  revoke  the  articles  of  indenture  on  receiv- 
ing a  notice  of  a  change  of  residence  as  aforesaid. 

Section  21.  No  tavern  keeper  or  dealer  in  malt,  vinous  or  spirituous  liquor,  or  any 
other  person,  shall  directly  or  indirectly  sell,  or  cause,  or  allow  to  be  sold  or  given  any 
vinous,  spirituous  or  malt  liquor,  to  any  person  who  is  an  inmate  of  any  Almshouse,  or 
in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  from  any  poor  district,  knowing  him  or  her  to  be  an  inmate 
or  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief.  No  person  shall  receive  directly  or  indirectly  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise,  from  any  person  being  an  inmate  of  any  Almshouse,  or  in  receipt 
of  out-door  relief,  any  clothing  or  effects  whatsoever,  knowing  or  having  reason  to  know 
that  said  clothing  or  effects  were  furnished  wholly  or  partially  to  such  person  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  having  such  person  in  charge,  at  the  expense  of  the  Poor  Fund 
of  said  district. 

Section  22.  Any  person  so  offending  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  ($25)  dol- 
lars for  each  offense,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  value  or  amount  of  such  clothing,  ef- 
fects or  money  obtained  or  taken  in  violation  of  this  act,  to  be  sued  for  and  collected 
in  the  name  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district  having  such  person  or  persons  in 
charge,  to  be  recovered  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peaoe  in  the  district,  which  fine  shall 
be  paid  to  said  Directors  for  the  Poor  Fund  of  said  district. 

Section  23.  For  the  purpose  of  mai  itaining  discipline  and  order  in  Almshouses,  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Superintendents  of  Almshouses  shall  have  the  same  power 
over  all  persons  committed  thereto,  as  the  Boar  1  of  Managers  or  Inspectors  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary  and  Workhouse  have  over  persons  committed  to 
their  charge. 

Section  — .  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  every  county  of  this 
Commonwealth  comprising  a  single  poor  district,  to  build  all  necessary  and  suitable 
buildings  for  the  reception,  use,  accommodation  and  proper  care  of  its  poor,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  County  Commissioners  of  every  such  county  to  provide  the  necessary 
means  therefor,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  made  for  that  purpose 
containing  an  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary,  which  shall  be  assessed  and  collected 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  county  taxes  are  assessed  and 
collected.  Provided,  That  the  plan  for  such  building  or  buildings  shall  first  be  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  this  Commonwealth. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

A  settlement  may  be  gained  in  any  Poor  District  : 

1st — By  any  person  who  shall  occupy  or  hold  any  public  office,  legally,  for  one  whole 
year,  within  said  district. 

2d — By  any  person  living  in,  and  being  rated,  or  charged  with  and  paying  any  coun- 
ty, school  or  poor  tax  within  such  district,  for  two  years  successively,  not  being  a  lesse 
or  freeholder  therein, 

3d— By  any  person  who  shall  take  a  bona  fide  lease  of  any  real  estate  within  such 
district,  occupy  the  same  for  one  whole  year,  and  pay  an  annual  rent  therefor  of  ten 
($10)  dollars.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  that  the  residence  ba  confined  to  any  one  lease 
or  piece  of  property,  provided  the  time  shall  be  one  whole  year  within  the  district  and 
the  total  amonnt  of  rent  paid  by  cash  or  other  valuable  consideration,  shall  amount  to 
ten  ($10)  dollars. 

4th — By  any  person  unmarried,  with  or  without  a  child,  who  shall  be  lawfully  hired 
or  employed  within  the  district,  and  shall  continue  a  hireling  one  whole  year. 
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5th—  By  any  minor  who  shall  be  bound  by  an  indenture,  and  shall  reside  within  the 
district,  with  his  or  her  master  or  mistress  for  one  whole  year. 

6th— The  settlement  of  every  legitimate  child  shall  be  within  the  same  district  as  its 
parents,  until  it  shall  acquire  a  new  one  by  its  own  act.  If  the  father  has  no  settlement 
the  settlement  of  the  child  shall  follow  (hat  of  the  mother,  if  she  has  one.  Illegitimate 
children  shall  be  deemed  settled  within  the  district  where  the  mother  is  settled,  until 
they  acquire  a  new  one  by  their  own  act. 

In  case  of  divorce,  the  settlement  of  the  children  shall  be  thatof  their  legal  custodian. 
7th— When  a  person  resides  in  a  county  having  more  than  one  poor  district  therein, 
but  in  more  than  one  of  said  poor  wistricts,  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  acquire  a  set- 
tlement, had  the  residence  been  within  the  lim'ts  of  one  poor  district,  the  di.-tnet  where 
he  or  she  lived  for  the  longest  period  in  said  county,  shall  be  deemed  his  or  her  place 
of  settlement.  ,  ,. 

8th— By  any  person  who  shall  become  seized  of  any  freehold  estate  within  suon  dis- 
trict, and  shall  dwell  upon  the  same  for  one  whole  year. 

9th— By  any  mariner  coming  into  this  Commonwealth,  and  any  other  person  coming 
directly  from  a  foreign  country  into  the  same,  if  such  mariner  or  other  person  shall  re- 
side for  one  whole  year  in  the  district  in  which  he  shall  first  settle  and  reside. 

10th— Every  married  woman  shall  be  deemed,  during  coverture  and  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  to  be  settled  in  the  district  where  he  was  last  settled,  but  if  he  had  no 
known  settlement,  then  whether  he  be  living  or  dead,  she  shall  be  deemed  settled  in  the 
district  where  she  was  last  settled  before  her  marriage. 

If  the  last  place  of  settlement  of  any  person  who  shall  become  chargeable,  shall  be  in 
any  township  which  shall  have  been  divided  by  authority  of  law,  such  person  shall  be 
supported  by  that  part  of  the  district  in  which  he  or  she  lived  at  the  time  of  acquiring 
such  settlement.  .  , 

If  any  person  shall  come  f-om  any  poor  district  in  this  Commonwealth  to  any  other 
poor  district  within  this  Commonwealth,  not  having  gained  a  settlement  therein  and 
shall  fall  siok  so  that  he  or  she  cannot  be  removed,  and  shall,  die,  the  Directors  of  toe 
Poor  of  the  district  where  such  person  is  a  charge,  shall  as  soon  as  possible,  by  means 
of  a  registered  letter,  notify  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  where  such  person  is  legally  set- 
tled of  the  circumstances  and  facts  of  the  case,  with  the  condition  of  the  person  a  charge 
upon  them;  and  in  case  said  Directors  of  the  Poor  so  notified  shall  fail  to  take  the  nec- 
essary means  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  such  person,  and  reimburse  the  district  woere 
sueh  person  is  a  charge,  for  the  amount  actually  expended  for  the  support  and  care  or 
burial  of  such  person,  within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Court  ol  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  where  such  person  is  settled,  upon 
complaint  made  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district  where  such  person  is  or  was 
a  charge,  to  compel  said  Directors  of  the  Poor  to  pay  the  amount  expended  for  the  sup- 
port and  care  of  such  person,  in  the  manner  directed  oy  law. 

If  any  person  shall  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought,  auy  poor  person  from  any  place 
without  this  Commonwealth,  to  any  district  within  it,  or  from  any  district  withm  this 
Commonwealth,  to  any  other  district  within  this  Commonwealth,  where  such  person  is 
not  legally  settled,  and  then  leave  or  attempt  to  leave  such  person,  they  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  the  sum  of  seventy-five  ($75)  dollars  for  every  such  person  so  left,  to  oe  sued  tor  and 
recovered  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  where  such  person  may  have  been  brought  be- 
fore a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  their  distriot  and  appropriated  to  the  Poor  Fund  of  the 
said  district,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  said  poor  district  for  all  expenses  incurred  in 
the  support  and  removal  of  said  person,  by  said  Directors. 

The  father  and  grandfather,  the  mother  and  grandmother,  and  the  children  wdgrand 
children  of  every  person  who  shall  become  a  charge  upon  any  poor  district,  shall  be  li- 
able for  the  support  of  each  other,  being  of  sufficient  ability.  In  such  case,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  having  such  person  in  charge,  or  their  authorized 
agent,  to  notify  the  person  or  persons  liable  for  his  or  her  support  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  if  within  30  days  after  receiving  such  notice  they  should  fail  to  provide  for 
and  maintain  such  person,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  dis- 
trict where  sueh  person  is  a  charge,  to  petition  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
county  where  such  district  exists,  setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  said  court 
after  a  hearing  shall  make  an  order  for  the  reimbursement,  by  the  relatives  liable  of 
the  amount  expended  by  said  district  for  the  support  of  such  person,  and  also  for  the 
support  of  such  person  iu  the  future,  af  such  rate  as  the  court  shall  deem  proper  and 
sufficient  to  maintain  such  person.  Any  per-on  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  or- 
der of  court,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $20  for  each  offence,  to  be  levied  by  process 
of  said  court  and  applied  to  the  Poor  Fund  of  said  district.  _^ 

In  all  cases  where  a  brother  or  sister,  or  brothers  or  sisters  (either  or  both)  shall  re- 
ceive the  property  of  their  ancestors  by  devise  or  bequest,  to  the  exclusion  of  o  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  so  that  they  become  chargeable  on  any  poor  district  he  brother 
or  sister  or  the  brothers  or  sisters,  (either  or  both)  taking  such  devise  shall  oe  liable 
for  the  support  of  brother  or  sister,  either  or  both,  so  chargeable,  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  said  ancestors  would  have  been  if  living. 

If  any  man  shall  separate  himself  from  his  wife  without  reasonable  cause  or  shall 
desert  his  children,  or  any  woman  shall  desert  her  children ,  leaving  them  a  charge  upon 
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any  poor  district,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  or  their  authorized 
agent,  to  cause  an  information  to  be  made  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  said  dis- 
trict, against  said  person  for  desertion. 

And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Alderman  to  issue  his  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  the  person  agaiust  whom  the  information  is  made,  and  to  bind 
him  or  her  over  with  sufficient  surety  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  Court  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions  of  said  county,  and  for  want  of  such  surety,  to  commit  such  person  to  the 
Common  Jail  of  said  county.  Provided,  That  if  such  person  shall  pay  all  costs  accrued 
and  shall  reimburse  the  Poor  district  for  the  amount  expended  for  the  support  of  the 
person  or  persons  deserted,  and  shall  give  good  and  sufficient  bonds  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor,  to  be  approved  by  them,  conditioned  that  the  said  person  shall  not  a.gain  be- 
come a  charge  on  said  Poor  District,  such  person  may  be  discharged.  The  warrant 
aforesaid  shall  be  returned  to  the  next  term  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  said 
county  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  court  after  hearing,  to  order  the  person  against 
whom  complaint  has  been  made,  being  of  sufficient  ability,  to  reimburse  such  poor  dis- 
trict for  the  amount  expended  for  the  support  of  the  person  deserted,  and  to  pay  such 
sum  as  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  person  in  the 
future,  and  to  commit  such  person  to  che  county  jail  until  they  shall  comply  with  the 
order  or  give  security,  with  one  or  more  sureties,  in  such  sum  as  the  court  may  direct, 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district  for  the  performance  thereof. 

The  costs  in  all  such  proceedings  for  desertion  shall  bo  the  same  as  now  allowed  by 
law  in  surety  of  the  peace  eases,  and  shall  be  imposed  in  the  same  manner.  All  such 
proceedings  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  any  district  in  which  any  person 
may  become  chargeable,  to  sue  for  and  recover  any  real  or  personal  estate  belonging  to 
such  person,  and  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  real  or  personal  estate,  or  as  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  support  of  such  person,  and  in  case  of 
the  death  of  such  person,  to  defray  his  or  her  funeral  expenses  and  if  any  balance  shall 
remain  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of  such  person,  to  pay  the  same  over  to  their  le- 
gal representatives,  upon  demand  made  and  security  given  to  indemnify  said  Directors 
of  the  Poor  from  the  claims  of  all  other  persons. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Justice  of  the  Peace  who  shall  by  virtue  of  any  law  of 
this  Commonwealth  receive  any  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  appropriated  by  law  for  the 
use  of  the  poor,  forthwith  to  notify  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  entitled  thereto,  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  said  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture,  and  upon  demand  shall  pay  the  same  over  to 
the  said  Directors  of  the  Poor  or  their  authorized  agent 

If  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  over  on  demand  made  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  any  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture  he  shall  have  received  as  afore 
said,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  in  the  court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  ($50)  dollars 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  district  wherein  he  resides. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Justice  of  the  Peace  on  demaad  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  of  the  district  wherein  he  resides,  to  annually  exhibit  his  docket  to  the  said  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor,  or  their  authorized  ag  nt,  under  penalty  often  ($10)  dollars,  to  be 
recovered  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  poor 
fund  of  said  district. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  <"he  Clfirk  of  any  Court  by  whom  any  fine  shall  be  imposed, 
whie  ■  shall  in  whole  or  in  part  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  to  notify  the  Di 
rectors  of  the  Poor  entitled  thereto,  within  ten  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  same,  and  to 
pay  the  same  over  on  demand  made  by  said  Directors,  or  their  authorized  agent.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sheriff  of  any  county  who  shall  receive  any  tine,  penalty  or  for- 
feiture, which  by  law  is  appropriated  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  to  no- 
tify toe  Directors  of  the  Poor  entitled  thereto  within  ten  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  same 
and  to  pay  the  same  over  on  demand  made  by  said  Directors  of  the  Poor,  or  their  au- 
thorized agent.  If  the  Clerk  of  any  Court  or  the  Sberiff  of  any  county,  as  aforesaid, 
shall,  neglect  or  refuse  to  notify  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  upon 
conviction,  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  proper  county,  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture  received  by  him,  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  said  district. 

In  all  townships  where  there  are  no  persons  supported  at  the  public  expense,  or  when 
there  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  said  township  at  the  end 
of  the  year  an  unexpended  balance,  arising  from  any  taxes,  fines,  penalties  or  forfeit- 
ures recovered  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  said  district,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Direc- 
tors as  aforesaid,  to  pay  all  such  taxes,  fines,  penalties  or  forfeitures  as  may  have  been 
received  by  them,  and  may  remain  unexpended,  to  tbo  supervisors  of  the  highways,  to 
be  applied  to  the  repair  of  public  roads  in  said  township,  unless  tbe  township  auditors 
shall  judge  it  necessary  that  the  whole  or  part  thereof  should  beretained  as  a  poorfund 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  in  said  township. 

If  any  Director  of  the  Poor  shall  neg'ect  or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty  enjoined  upon 
him  by  law,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  he  shall  be  liable  to  an  indictment  for  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  no|  exceeding  one  hundred  ($100  dollars 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  recovered  by  the  process  thereof. 

( 
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The  several  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  and  other  sains  of  money  imposed  or  di- 
rected to  be  paid  by  this  act,  and  not  herein  directed  to  be  otherwise  recovered,  shall  be 
levied  and  recovered  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  ot  the  delinquent  or 
offender,  by  warrant,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  any  one  magistrate  of  the  city  or  coun 
tv  where  such  delinquent  or  offender  dwells,  or  where  such  goods  and  chattels  may  be 
found,  and  after  satisfaction  m  :de  of  such  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalt.es  and  sums  of 
money,  together  with  the  legal  charges  on  the  recovery  thereof,  the  overplus,  it  any, 
shall  be  returned  to  the  owner  of  such  goods  and  chattels,  his  executor  or  administrator. 

If  any  person  shall  be  aggrieved  by  the  judgment  of  any  magistrate,  in  pursuance  of 
this  act,  he  may  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  in  which  such 
magistrates,  (except  in  cases  hereinbefore  specially  provided  for),  m  the  manner  in 
which  appeals  may  now  be  taken. 

All  suits  hereafter  to  be  brought  by  or  against  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  any  dis- 
trict, shall  be  brought  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas 
of  the  county  in  which  the  defendants  reside.  _  _  '   _  . 

The  words  "Directors  of  the  Poor,"  shall  include  all  constituted  authorities  having 
the  charge,  care  and  control  of  the  poor  persons  of  any  poor  district.  _ 

The  word  "Almshouse"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  all  incorporated  institutions 
erected  for  tho  support  and  maintainauce  of  poor  persons  a  charge  upon  any  poor  dis- 
trict, and  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  ot  such  district 
The  chief  executive  officer  of  every  Almshouse  shall  be  called  the  [superintendent  ot 

the  same.  .  u-  > 

The  word" District"  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  and  taken  to  mean  township 
and  'borough,'  and  every  other  territorial  and  municipal  division,  in  and  for  which,  of- 
ficers oharged  with  the  relief  and  support  of  the  poor  are  directed  or  authorized  by  law 

to  be  chosen.  .     ....     „         .  .... 

in  all  cases  where  insane  persons  are  confined  in  any  institution  for  the  insane  with- 
in this  Commonwealth,  at  the  expense  of  any  poor  district,  upon  petition  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Poor  of  said  district,  presented  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  ot  said  dis- 
trict, with  proof  of  the  said  persons  being  incurable,  which  may  be  by  a  certificate  ot 
the  Superintendent  of  said  institution,  the  court  may  order  and  direct  the  said  person 
be  removed  to  the  Almshouse  of  said  district,  provided  that  at  the  said  Almshouse 
there  shall  be  sufficient  and  proper  accommodations  for  the  care  of  incurable  insane 

Peif°the  physician  or  physicians  employed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district 
where  any  insane,  idiotic,  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb  person  is  a  charge,  or  the  General 
Aeent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  shall  after  a  personal  examination  pronounce 
such  person  aforesaid  in  their  judgment  curable,  or  that  their  condition  could  be  im- 
proved by  being  removed  to,  and  supported  at  any  Institution  or  Hospital  m  the  State, 
provided  for  suchperson.it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  ot  the  Poor  of  the  district 
aforesaid  to  have  such  person  removed  to  said  institution  or  hospital  to  be  supported 
there  at  the  expense  of  the  Poor  Fund  of  said  district.  _  -j 

When  in  tho  judgment  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  institution  or  hospital  aforesaid, 
or  the  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  such  person  aforesaid  is  consid- 
ered incurable,  or  that  their  condition  cannot  be  improved  by  remaining  at  the  institu- 
tion or  hospital  aforesaid,  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  aforesaid  may  have  the  person 
aforesaid  removed  to  the  Almshouse  ot  said  district  if  there  should  be  one  erected 
therefor,  with  sufficient  and  proper  accommodations  to  properly  care  for  such  person 

af  TheaDirectors  of  the  Poor  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  te  prosecute 
all  cases  of  fornication  and  bastardy,  where  the  mother  or  child  is  a  charge  upon  the 
poor  district,  to  be  proceeded  within  the  same  manner  as  though  the  mother  had  made 
the  information.  .  .«    .      j.  1 

In  all  cases  the  charges  made  by  one  poor  district  against  another  for  boarding  and 
medical  attendance  for  persons  a  charge  upon  the  district  shall  not  exceed  three 
dollars  per  week,  and  forty  cents  per  week  for  clothing. 

Copies  of  the  General  Poor  Laws  shall  be  posted  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every 
Almshouse,  and  the  attention  of  the  inmates  called  thereto  upon  their  admittance  to 
said  Almshouse. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  every  cotinty  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  stating  the  amount  necessary  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
poor  of  said  county  for  the  coming  year,  to  cause  a  tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner  that  the  other  county  taxes  are  assessed  and  collect- 
ed and  when  collected  to  pay  over  the  same  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Directors  ot  the  Poor 
of 'said  county.  Provided,  That  such  requisition  shall  be  made  as  above  required  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  November  of  each  and  every  year. 

The  compensation  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  shall  be  two  ($2)  dollars  per  day  for 
the  time  actually  spent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  not  exceeding  ho  wever  one  hun 
dred  and  fifty  days  in  the  year,  except  in  cities  and  boroughs  where  there  is  but  one 
resident  Director  who  shall  be  entitled^  compensation  for  not  more  than  three  nun- 
dred  days,  in  any  one  year,  at  the  same  rate  per  day. 
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RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  IN  ALMSHOUSES. 

Rev.  I.  Kirk,  of  Pittsburgh,  read  aa  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Re- 
ligious Services  in  Almshouses." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pittsburgh, 

Resolved,  That  the  persons  having  papers  in  their  possession,  and  desiring  to  read 
them  before  the  Convention,  be  requested  to  hand  them  to  the  reporter  for  publication, 
or  retain  them  to  be  read  at  the  next  Convention. 


MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE. 

On  the  subject  of  "Medical  Attendance  in  Almshouses,"  the  following  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  John  B.  Sayres,  Director  of  the  Poor  of  York  county  : 

One  of  the  weak  points  in  the  management  of  Almshouses  is  insufficient  medical  at- 
tendance. It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a  physician  to  devote  all  his  time  and  give 
that  interest  to  the  care  of  the  sick  which  seems  necessary,  unless  we  pay  him  a  fair 
compensation  for  his  services. 

In  almshouses  containing  200  or  more  persons,  all  of  the  physician's  time  should  be 
given  to  the  examination  of  patients,  to  prescribe  and  prepare  the  necessary  medicine, 
and  to  overlook  their  diet  and  nursing.  When  the  number  of  inmates  is  so  large  as  to 
require  constant  attendance  by  one  or  more  physicians,  there  is  no  trouble  experienced 
in  this  way;  but  as  the  largest  number  of  almshouses  can  be  managed  without  having 
constant  medical  attendance,  the  disposition  is  to  get  along  with  as  little  as  possible. 
As  a  matter  of  economy,it  is  desirable  that  constant  medical  attendance  should  be  had 
at  all  almshouses,  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  sick,  by  requiring  less  time  to  effect 
a  cure,  thereby  saving  an  amount  greater  than  that  expended  for  extra  attendance. 

An  uncontrollable  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors  has  been  the  cause  directly  or  in- 
directly of  filling  our  almshouses  with  paupers. 

This  being  admitted,  it  becomes  our  most  important  duty  to  inquire  how  such  inmates 
can  be  successfully  treated  in  regard  to  a  permanent  cure.  Their  bodies  and  minds  have 
become  diseased,  and  their  greatest  desire  is  for  stimulants,  such  as  laudanum,  or  some 
preparation  of  alike  nature.  The  medical  attendant  naturally  feels  inclined  to  accom 
modate  them,  especially  when  he  finds  this  to  be  the  easiest  way  to  satisfy  an  irritable 
and  fault  finding  patient. 

A  cure  by  this  mode  of  treatment  can  scarcely  be  expected,  and  if  the  giving  of  stim 
ulants  to  this  class  of  patients  only  feeds  the  disease  thereby  making  the  chances  of  a 
cure  very  uncertain  and  scarcely  possible,  there  should  be  neither  fear  nor  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  a  physician  to  abandon  this  mode  of  practice  at  once,  and  use  only  such 
means  as  are  required  to  insure  a  natural  action  of  the  system.  Diseases  which  are 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  stimulants  are  more  numerous  and  difficult  to  manage  than 
other  afflictions,  the  body  and  mind  being  in  close  sympathy,  the  medical  attendant  is 
required  to  prescribe  for  mind  and  body;  hence,  the  medicine  that  gives  false  strength 
to  the  body  and  soothes  the  ever  restless  mind,  is  generally  resorted  to  as  most  conve- 
nient to  meet  the  demands  of  a  distressed  patient. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  medical  attendant  may  not  wish  to  risk  the  chances  of  losing 
a  patient,  occasionally,  who  may  not  have  sufficient  strength  to  survive  the  treatment 
required  to  insure  a  permanent  cure. 

A  straightforward  course  of  treatment  is  hereby  recommended  for  all  patients  that 
have  become  diseased  by  the  immoderate  use  of  stimulants,  leaving  the  result  with  the 
Great  Physician — without  whose  blessing  we  can  have  no  hope  of  success. 

The  use  of  plain  and  wholesome  food,  good  water,  pure  air  and  proper  medical  at- 
tendance are  each  and  all  important  and  indispensable  in  the  managament  of  alms- 
houses; if  not  the  greatest,  certainly  not  the  least,  of  which  is  sufficient  and  well  direct 
ed  medical  attendance. 


UNDER  THE  VAGRANT  ACT. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Cundall,  Superintendent,  of  Washington  county,  presented  a  paper 
on  the  experience  of  his  county  since  the  enforcement  of  the  new  Vagrant  law. 

TRAVELLING  PAUPERS. 

On  the  subject  of  transient  or  travelling  paupers,  to  what  extent  should  they 
be  assisted  ?  an  interesting  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Kincade,  of  Erie  co. 
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The  following  statements  and  reports  of  County  and  District  Almshouses, 
were  presented  and  read  during  the  Convention,  and  ordered  for  publication  in 
the  proceedings  : 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

This  beautiful  home  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Somerset  county  in  the  south 
western  part  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  between  the  Laurel  and  Allegheny  range  of 
mountains,  about  two  miles  east  of  Somerset,  the  county-seat  of  Somerset  county,  on  the 
Somerset  and  Bedford  turnpike,  is  located  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  enterprising  farming  sections  of  the  county,  where  the  rising  sun  of  heaven  m  all 
its  glory  first  sheds  forth  its  resplendent  light  and  calls  forth  tho  laborer  to  his  duty. 
This  institution  is  under  the  charge  of  three  directors,  commonly  called  Poor  Directors, 
who  are  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county  for  the  peried  of  three  years,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  look  after  all  those  persons  who  are  in  want  and  poverty  and  unable  to  provide 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  home  ;  which 
Board  is  assisted  by  a  Steward,  appointed  by  them  annually,  who  has  the  immediate 
control  of  the  home  and  farm,  and  is  made  the  custodian  of  all  the  inmates  of  our  insti 
tion  and  lays  in  all  supplies  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  maintenance  of  the  home. 
Our  present  Directors  are  Joseph  Coleman. of  Brothersvalley  township,  Samuel  Snyder, 
of  Friedensburg,  and  Laae  Yoder,  of  Conemaugh  township,  to  whose  honor  be  it  said, 
have  proved  trustworthy  officers  in  every  respect  pertaining  to  their  several  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  them  in  their  official  capacity,  having  labored  zealously  and  uprightly 
in  easting  the  broad  mantle  of  charity  over  those  who  through  the  various  vicissitudes 
of  life  have  been  by  the  force  of  their  circumstances,  obliged  to  seek  shelter  and  refuge 
in  this  home  for  the  homeless  and  friendless,  the  afflioted  widows  and  their  orphans, 
the  aged  and  inferior  of  the  human  family.  W.  H.  Berkey,  the  present  steward  and 
custodian  of  the  institution,  has  through  his  industry,  economy  and  integrity,  proven 
himself  a  very  faithful  servant  and  efficient  officer  in  the  discharge  ot  his  trust,  having 
this  present  year  harvested  off  of  our  farm  which  contains  some  236  acres  and  of  which 
about  175  acres  are  in  cultivation,  200  bushels  of  corn,  210  bushels  of  wheat,  600  bush- 
els of  oats,  450  bushels  of  potatoes,  25  bushels  of  rye,  50  bushels  of  buckwheat,  44  tons 
of  hay,  and  has  grown  vegetables  of  almost  all  varieties  to  supply  the  inmates  irom 
season  to  season.  In  the  aggregate  we  number  about  80  inmates  proper  m  this  home, 
and  are  now  issuing  orders  to  outdoor  paupers  to  the  amount  of  §2,300  annually,  inc 
total  expenses  of  our  home  for  the  year  ending  1877,  including  the  salaries  of  the  Di- 
rectors who  receive  $50  a  year  for  their  services  and  meet  twelve  times  at  the  home  to 
adjust  accounts,  issue  orders  of  relief,  &.c,  the  Steward's  salary  of  $350,  Physician  s, 
$90  ;  Clerk's,  $25,  and  Counsel's  of  $50,  was  $8,714.39. 

Description  of  the  Buildings,  Improvements  and  Repairs.— The  main  building  proper 
is  a  lar4  two-story  brick,  100  feet  front  and  38  feet  deep,  containing  40  commodious 
rooms  for  the  exclusive  occupancy  of  the  paupers,  with  a  separate  apartment  lor  the 
Steward  and  his  family  and  the  Directors'  office,  with  two  large  basements  and  good 
cellar  underneath  the  entire  house,  and  in  which  house  we  are  able  to  accommodate  150 
persons  very  comfortably.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  a  house,  24x48  feet,  for  the  in- 
sane and  idiotic,  of  which  class  we  number  about  15.  This  building  is  situated  some 
200  feet  from  the  main  bouse.  We  also  have  another  house  for  the  common  tramp,  m 
which  he  is  lodged  and  fed.  These  three  buildings  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Stew- 
ard and  are  visited  daily  by  him.  We  have  had  erected  a  new  barn  last  summer  on 
our  farm  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  county,  at 
a  cost  of 'some  $1,500.  It  fronts  on  the  Somerset  and  Bedford  Turnpike,  is  100x48  feet 
and  has  the  capacity  for  the  storage  of  100  tons  of  hay,  800  bushels  of  wheat,  1,000 
bushels  of  oats,  100  bushels  of  rye,  600  bushels  of  corn  and  75  bushels  of  buckwheat, 
stabling  for  20  head  of  horses,  65  head  of  cattle,  150  head  of  sheep,  and  all  the  agricul- 
tural implements  used  on  the  farm. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Board. 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY. 

The  Westmoreland  County  Home  has  180  acres  of  land  connected  with  almshouse 
Have  141  inmates,  and  do  all  the  work  on  the  farm,  except  one  hired  man.  Have 
raised  on  farm  this  year  700  bushels  of  wheat.  1,100  bushels  of  oats,  1,500  bushels  of 
corn  600  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  60  tons  of  hay.  Do  all  the  household  work  with  the  in- 
mate's. There  is  in  the  Home  18  children.  In  the  number  of  inmates,  there  aro  30  in- 
sane and  27  partially  insane.    One  matron  a.ttend  female  insane  patients. 

The  above  was  presented  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Gay,  showing  condition  of  the  County 
Home. 
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LOCK  HAVEN,  CLINTON  COUNTY. 

We  have  no  County  Poor  House.  We  have  a  City  Poor  House,  with  eleven  rooms, 
and  a  tramp  house  on  the  rear  end  of  the  same  lot,  where  tramps  are  aeeommodated 
with  meals  "and  lodging.  During  the  year  included  between  the  1st  of  April,  1877  and 
April  1st,  1878,  we  have  fed  2,268  different  persons,  and  distributed  2,794  gallons  of 
soup  and  44,538  loaves  of  bread.  Our  total  expenses  have  been  $4,482-50,  which  in- 
cludes medical  attendance,  medicine,  Overseer  and  Matron. 

THOS.  S.  LINGLE,  Overseer. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

Scranton  was  agreed  on  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  Annual  meeting, 
and  the  Third  Tuesday  in  September  was  fixed  as  the  time. 

On  motion,  the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  get  1,000  copies  of  the  Report 
printed. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  Officers  of  the  Homes  of  the 
city,  the  Allegheny  Homes,  and  the  City  Homes  and  Farms,  with  the  Superin- 
tendents, for  kindness  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Convention  during  their 
stay. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year  : 

HENRY  SUMMERS,  Dunmore,  Lackawanna  County. 

WM.  M.  REED,  76,  Beaver  County. 

H.  H.  ROHRER,  Lemon  Place,  Lancaster  County. 

JAMES  A.  WILSON,  Doylestown,  Bucks  County. 

DR.  DILLER  LUTHER,  Reading,  Pa. 

Treasurer — D.  C.  HULTZ,  Woodville,  Allegheny  County. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Scranton,  on  the  Third  Tuesday 
in  September,  1879,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

LEWIS  PUGHE,  President. 

R.  D.  McGonnigle, 
G.  W.  Griffin, 

Secretaries. 


■ 
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FIFTH  CONVENTION 


OF  THE 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR 


AND 


BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 


MORNING  SESSION-FIRST  DAY. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  September  16,  1879. 
The  Convention  assembled  in  the  Court  House  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m. 

The  Hon.  Lewis  Pughe,  Chairman,  in  opening  the  Convention- 
said  : 

•■In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  will 
call  the  Convention  to  order.  The  first  business  «11  be  the  election  of 
a  permanent  President  and  temporary  Secretary. 

On  motion  made  and  seconded,  E.  D.  McGonnigle,  of  Alle- 
gheny, was  elected  temporary  Secretary. 

Hon.  Lewis  Pughe,  Chairman  : 
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"We  are  prepared  to  receive  any  motions  for  permanent  organiza- 
tion." 

On  motion  of  B.  F.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson, 
of  Allegheny,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  B.  F.  Cox,  Esq.,  the  names  of  delegates  in 
attendance  were  enrolled,  as  follows  : 

Adams  County— Samuel  Orndorf,  H.  A.  Picking. 

Allegheny  County — Allegheny  County  Home — D.  C.  Hultz,  A.  W. 
Bell;  Allegheny  City  Home— R.  D.  McGonnigle,  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson; 
Pittsburgh— E.  Houston,  J.  M.  Schaefer. 

Butler  County— Butler  Borough— A.  Cuthbert. 

Carbon  County— Middle  Coalfield  Poor  District— R.  Q.  Butler. 

Clinton  County— T.  S.  Lingle. 

Crawford  County— W.  J.  Keer,  C.  A.  Berell. 

Lancaster  County— B.  F.  Cox,  Conrad  Gaste,  Christian  Shershey, 
George  Spurrier. 

Lackawanna  County— Henry  Somers,  J.  B.  Gillespie,  Hon.  Lewis 
Pughe,  J.  W.  Boice,  S.  G.  Oram,  R.  G.  Brooks  ;  Blakely  Borough— J. 
D.  Kenyon  ;  Northern  Luzerne— Norman  Leech,  George  Beemer  ;  City 
of  Carbondale— W.  F.  Boyde,  A.  C.  Moran. 

Somerset  County— H.  F.  Knepper. 

York  County— John  R.  Henry,  Adam  Kohr,  Jno.  S.  Keech,  Jno.  B. 
Sayers. 

Dauphin  County— S.  A.  Reams,  M.  G.  Potz,  J.  J.  Rebnan. 
Montgomery  County— G.  D.  Fronefield,  Jno.  Field. 
Wayne  County— J.  D.  DeWitt. 

Luzerne  County— S.  P.  Vaughn.  O.  B.  McKnight  ;  Pittston,  J.  B. 
Rosenkrantz,  Paul  Bohen. 

Board  of  Public  Charities— Dr.  D.  Luther. 
On  motion  of  Hon.  Lewis  Pughe,  R.  D.  McG  onnigle  and  J.  B. 
Gillespie  were  chosen  permanent  secretaries. 

Hon.  Lewis  Pughe  then  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman— I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  Judge  W.J. 
Lewis,  who  has  a  few  remarks  to  make  to  the  Convention." 

The  address  of  welcome  was  then  delivered  by  Judge  Lewis,  as 
follows  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  :  This,  I  may  say,  was  an  unex- 
pected honor  thrust  upon  me,  in  the  absence  of  the  Mayor  and  several 
other  dignitaries  of  this  city.  I  was  called  upon  only  a  few  moments 
ago  and  asked  to  perform  the  pleasant  duty  of  welcoming  the  people  of 
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this  Convention  among  us.  To  say  I  ihought,  that  while  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  me  to  occupy  a  position  in  this  building,  it  is  an  un- 
common thing  for  me  to  see  before  me,  gathered  in  convention,  the 
intelligence  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Penr  syl  vania,  which  is  here 
assembled  to  day,  from  all  portions  of  the  Keystone  State,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  great  question  of  pauperism — the  question  that 
is  engaging  the  most  earnest  thought  and  consideration  of  the  philan- 
thropic and  benevolent  people  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  who  have  the  immediate  charge  and  control  of  that  un- 
fortunate class  known  as  paupers  in  our  midst.  You  are  here,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  discuss  the  question  of  pauperism,  and  to  devise  ways, 
if  possible,  for  the  better  government  of  paupers,  as  well  as  the  reduc- 
tion of  causes  leading  to  that  condition  of  humanity,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  eyes  of  the  Commonwealth  are  upon  you,  and  that  the 
deliberations  of  this  Convention  are  anxiously  watched  for  by  the  great 
mass  of  our  citizens  throughout  the  State  ;  and  I  hope  and  trust  that 
through  your  deliberations  here  to-day,  you  will  be  able  to  devise  such 
ways  for  the  alleviation  of  human  misery,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
causes  leading  to  pauperism  among  the  people  as  will  meet  with  uni- 
versal approval,  and  such  as  will  redound  to  your  honor  and  the  benefit 
of  the  unfortunate. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  in  bthalf  of  the  citizens  of 
the  third  city  of  Penns3rlvania,  I  welcome  you  to  our  midst. 

The  following  letter  from  Governor  Hoyt  in  response  to  an  in- 
vitation to  be  present  at  this  Convention  was  then  read  by  Secre- 
tary R.  D.  MeGonnigle. 

Commonwealth  of.  Pennsylvania,  ) 
Executive  Chamber,  >■ 
Harrisburg,  Sept.  15,  1879.  ) 

Hon.  Lewis  Ptig/ie,  Secretary  Executive  Committee,  Scranton,  Pa  : 

My  Dear  Sir — I  have  your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.,  extending  to  me 
an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  held  at  Scranton  on  the  16th  and  17th  inst. 

An  engagement  elsewhere  will  prevent  a  personal  attendance  upon 
your  sessions  and  speaking  "a  word  of  encouragement  to  the  delegates 
on  the  importance  and  responsib:lity  of  their  humane  work"  as  you 
suggest. 

Permit  me  to  testify  to  the  importance  of  that  work.  In  the  mids.  of 
the  highest  prosperity  and  of  the  best  governmental  results,  it  always 
must  happen  that  large  numbers  of  our  fellow  citizens  become  charges 
upon  the  public  care.  Some,  by  self-inflicted  penalties,  undergo  im- 
prisonment for  crime.  Many,  born  or  driven  to  imbecility  or  lunacy, 
get  into  the  asylums     And  many,  again,  the  victims  of  disease  and 
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misfortunes,  drift  into  our  alms  houses.    Pennsylvania  has  done  well 
in  making  provision  in  all  these  directions.    But  great  improvement 
remains  to  be  made.    The  scope  of  the  information  your  circular  calls 
for,  and  the  number  of  subjects  for  "discussion"  named  therein,  shows 
immaturity  and  shortcomings  in  results,  so  far.    You  cannot  unduly 
magnify  the  demands  of  Christianity  and  our  civilization  m  making 
adequate  provisions  for  all  these  great  classes  of  men,  women  and 
children,  swept  by  disaster,  bodily  and  mental,  out  of  the  joyous  and 
tolerable  conditions  of  life's  kindness,  and  patience  and  sympathy  are 
all  to  be  exhausted  before  you  will  have  reached  the  best  results.    As  1 
understand  the  Constitution  of  your  body,  they  all  will  be  exhausted 
before  you  give  up  the  purposes  which  assemble  you.     Your  members 
have  now  had  a  wide  experience,  your  abilities  and  interest  are  enlisted, 
and  we  may  hope  for  the  best  outcome  from  your  deliberations. 

I  have  nothing  to  suggest  ;  I  only  express  my  earnest  wish  that  your 
counsels  may  be  wise,  conscientious  and  useful.  T7rwT 
Very  truly  yours,  HENRY  M.  HOYT. 

On  motion  of  B.  F.  Cox,  Esq,  it  was  ordered  that  the  address 
of  welcome  delivered  by  Judge  Lewis,  and  the  comrnunicatton 
from  Governor  Hoyt,  b^  entered  upon  the  minutes. 

R.  D.  McGonnigle  then  made  the  following  report,   as  one  of 
the  committee  having  in  charge  the  proposed  new  Poor  Law. 

"I  would  say    Mr.  Fiazier  and  Silverthorn  both  presented  the  same 
identical  in  the  House,  and  it  was  reported  to  the  proper  committee 
Mr  Warner  and  myself  met  that  committee  at  Harrisburg,  and  the  bill 
Was  recommended  by  the  committee  and  was  read  once  in  the  House. 
But  we  all  know  the  difficulty  this  got  in  then  over  the  riot  claims  bill, 
and  that,  with  evetvthing  else,  went  overboard,  and  we  heard  no  more 
about  it      I  don't  know  what  prospect  we  will  have  in  getting  it 
through  at  the  next  session,  since,  how  they  all  thought,  there  was  a 
snake  in  it  •  that  there  was  something  wrong  about  it ;  that  it  was  a  big 
thing  and  that  we  were  all  taking  a  great  interest  in  something  that  we 
had  no  right  to  take  such  an  interest  in.     I  think  it  would  be  right  for 
the  members  of  this  Convention  to  talk  over  this  matter  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  from  their  districts,  and  tell  them  the  interest  we 

feel  in  it.  ,  , 

"The  bill  as  proposed  was  not  in  the  old  bill,  and  covered  the 

ground  pretty  generally,  but  the  bill  had  not  been  explained  to  the 

members,  and  they  were  hostile  to  it.     It  was  only  by  a  considerable 

effort  that  it  came  out  of  the  committee  at  all. 

-They  were  at  first  disposed  to  let  it  die.  and  not  report  it  one  way 

or  the  other.  ,  ... 

"I  would  think  it  well  that  there  be  somebodj  continued  upon  this 
committee  to  press  this  matter,  this  law,  this  proposed  revision,  because 
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every  day  we  need  it  worse  and  worse  ;  and  I  believe  if,  when  the  dele- 
gates go  home,  they  would  talk  to  the  members  from  their  counties, 
and  the  matter  properly  explained,  it  would  go  through  without  any 
trouble." 

J.  M.  Schaefer,  Esq.:  I  desire  to  ask  whether  this  bill  was 
ever  printed  and  circulated  among  the  different  Boards  of  the 
State  ? 

Mr.  McGonniglc  :  Yes,  sir;  they  got  a  number  of  copies  at 
Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Luther:    The  House  moved  that  the  bill  be  printed,  and  it  was 
printed,  and  copies  of  the  bill  forwarded  to  the  directors  of  the  poor 
and  county  commissioners,  especially  to  the  county  commissioners,  and 
the  result  of  that  movement  was,  that  they  received  an  unfavorable 
opinion  about  it.    They  said  the  bill  was  very  long  ;  that  it  was  made 
to  apply  generally  to  directors,  investing  in  directors  a  power,  an  un- 
necessary authority  to  direct  certain  changes  included  in  this  bill.  In 
some  counties  the  county  poor  houses  are  not  governed  by  boards  of 
directors,  but  by  county  commissioners  ;  therefore  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  made  that  an  objection,  and  said  they  would  object  to  it. 
The  replies  they  received  from  the  commissioners  was  that  we  had  too 
much  law  already,  not  understanding  that  this  is  the  difficulty  we  are 
endeavoring  to  provide  for.     There  is  so  much  law  scattered  over  the 
statute  books  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  officers  of  our  poor  houses  to 
find  the  laws,  and  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  lawyers'  offices,  which  made 
necessary  either  to  have  a  revision  of  the  laws  or  a  new  bill,  and  after 
considering  the  matter  thoroughly,  it  was  determined  to  have  a  new 
bill.    This  bill  is  a  long  one,  containing,  I  think,  twenty-four  sections, 
and  the  lawyers  said  this  was  a  very  important  bill.    It  proposes  some 
radical  changes.     For  instance,  poor  directors  are  authorized  to  act  in 
certain  cases,  taking  it  out  of  where  the  law  now  places  it,  and  these 
were  changes  which  they  looked  upon  with  a  good  deal  of  doubt  and 
misgiving.    My  opinion  is,  if  another  effort  should  be  made  to  have  it 
passed— I,admit  last  session  was  a  very  unfavorable  one  for  such  dis- 
cussion as  a  bill  of  this  kind  would  require-that  if  possible,  if  we 
could  condense  the  language,  retaining  what  is  vital  and  essential,  and 
leaving  out  everything  which  is  extraneous,  we  might  probably  get 
such  a  bill  through.     But  we  could  not  do  it  without  the  assistance  of 
influential  men  from  the  different  districts  to  aid  in  securing  its  pas- 
sage. 

Upon  motion  of  Hon.  Lewis  Pughe,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
was  adopted  and  the  committee  continued. 

D.  C.  Hultz,  Treasurer,  then  made  the  following  report  to  the 
Convention  of  moneys  received  and  paid  out : 
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of  the  Directors  and  Superintendents  of 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  held  in  the 
and  nth,  1878,  in  account  with  said  Con- 

CR. 

Oct.  it,  t878-Paid  balance  dve 

former  Treasurer  $  38  20 

Paid  for  printing  revised  Poor 

Law  

Paid  for  use  of  Hall  in  Pittsburgh 
Paid  for  stenographer  to  Conven- 


78  97 
35  00 


tion- 


35  00 


15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 
15  00 
25  00 
15  00 
10  00 
10  00 
5  00 

40  00 


Paid  for  omnibus  hire  for  children 
of  Penna.  Training  School  to 

and  from  Convention   8  00 

Paid  for  freight  and  postage   2  °° 

Paid  for  printing  the  reports  of 

Convention    110  00 

$307  17 
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D  C  HulU,  Treasurer  of  the  Convention 
'  the  Poor  and  Board  of  Public  Charities 
City  of  Pittsburgh  on  October  9th,  10th 
vention : 

DR. 

0ct  „  l878._Received  the  following 
from  the  Boards  of  the  several  counties, 
being  assessments  made  by  resolution 
of  said  Convention  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses thereof,  to  wit : 
From  Lancaster  county  *  '5  °° 

"      Erie  "    1500 

Pittsburgh  City  Farm,  Al- 
legheny county   15  00 

From  Allegheny    City  Home, 

Allegheny  county   JS  00 

From  Allegheny  County  Home, 

Allegheny  county  .         15  °° 

From  Bucks  County  Home   *5  °° 

»     WestmTd  County  Home-   15  °° 

Mercer 
"  Cambria 
"  York 

"     Washington  " 
"  Crawford 

»  Penna.  1  raining  School— 
"  Board  of  Public  Charities. 
»  Somerset  County  Home-  - 
"    Adams  — 

"    City  of  Lock  Haven  

Balance    due   Allegheny  City 

Home  

Balance  due  Treasurer  - —   22  17 

$3°7  »7 

Sept.  16,  1879-Balance  due  and 

unpaid   2  17 

$245  00 

Dr  Diller  Luther  here  arose  and  addressed  the  Convention  in 
behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  bill  providing  tor  the 
care  of  friendless  and  destitute  children.    He  said  : 

•  *«a  tr,  Hnfr  a  bill  in  connection  with  the 

S — "  K5S»  —  ■'  —  -  "  ""*  '• " 

the  subject. 
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It  contained  one  feature,  however,  to  which  objection  was  made,  and 
also  has  been  made  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  was  the  com- 
pulsory feature. 

We  have  in  the  State  two  hundred  thousand  children  who  do  not 
receive  the  benefit  of  our  public  instruction,  and  also  15,000  children  in 
the  poor  houses  of  the  State  who  do  not  receive  the  benefit  of  this  in- 

StThe  bill  received  little  attention  in  the  House.  It  made  no  progress 
there  whatever.  We  did  not  expect  it  would  pass  at  the  last  session, 
but  it  will  be  presented  again  at  the  next  session,  and  probably  may 
become  a  law  of  the  State. 

Upon  motion  of  R.  D.  McGonnigle,  the  Treasurer's  report  was 
ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  at  length. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  The  next  thing  in  order  is  to  have  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  a  form  of  business,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a  committee  appointed  to  suggest  a  plan  of  what  we 
shall  take  up  at  first,  and  whether  we  shall  go  on  according  to  the 
programme. 

Lewis  Pug  he  :  I  move  we  take  up  the  questions  and  inter- 
rogatories and  reports  from  each  county.  It  would  be  rather  in- 
teresting to  hear  them.  Then,  afterwards,  the  discussion  of  the 
questions  put  down  upon  the  circular. 

J.  M.  Schaefer  :  I  would  think  to  expedite  business  that 
every  director  or  representative  of  a  board  put  their  report  in 
writing  instead  of  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Convention  by  read- 
ing them.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
mie  any  such  report,  our  secretary,  being"  sick;  we  can  hand  it 
in  to  the  secretary  at  any  time.  I  think  it  would  take  too  much 
time  to  read  them. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  I  don't  think  it  will  take  much  time.  To 
have  them  filed  with  the  Secretary  we  would  not  be  able  to  get 
the  information  we  will  by  having  them  read.  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  an  important  matter  to  have  these  reports  read  and  ask  each 
other  questions  why  we  do  this  or  that.  I  second  Mr.  Pughe's 
motion. 

B.  F.  Cox  :  It  seems  to  me  if  we  commence  in  alphabetical 
order  with  the  directors  of  the  counties,  and  they  give  the  reports 
of  their  institutions  and  allow  them  five  to  eight  minutes  to  do  it 
in.  If  you  allow  some  of  them  to  reduce  them  to  writing  I  think 
we  will  meet  with  the  same  failure  we  did  at  our  last  meeting. 
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Some  of  them  had  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  pages  of  foolscap; 
and  I  suggest  the  propriety  of  my  friend  Schaefer  moving  his 
chair  in  the  centre  and  take  his  watch  out  and  see  when  the  time 
is  up.    I  would  suggest  the  time  be  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Schaefer:  I  admit  all  that.  I  think  that  is  well 
enough  that  these  reports  should  be  given.  But  there  is  another 
question  here  of  more  importance,  that  question  of  "Children  in 
the  Alms  Houses." 

After  considerable  discussion  pro  and  con,  Mr.  Pughe  with- 
drew his  motion  and  moved  that  "we  commence  alphabetically  by 
calling  the  counties,  and  that  the  representatives  thereof  read 
their  reports."    Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Picking,  of  Adams  county,  made  the  following  re- 
port : 

Answers  from  directors  of  Adams  county,  Pa.,  to  questions  in  circu- 
lar addressed  to  directors  for  Fifth  Annual  Convention,  to  be  held  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Sept.  16  and  17,  1879: 

In  almshouse  farm,  230  acres,  at  $70  per  acre,  $16,100  ;  value  of 
buildings,  $20,000  ;  four  brick  buildings  ;  hospital  for  insane  erected 
in  1878,  two-storied,  60x30  feet,  with  25  rooms,  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,200; 
alms  house  has  three  directors  ;  they  are  elected  for  three  years,  one 
elected  each  year  ;  salary,  $100  ;  officers  are  appointed  for  one  year  by 
the  directors  ;  steward  and  matron  and  superintendent  of  the  insane  de- 
partment may  be  discharged  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

The  physician  does  not  reside  at  the  alms  house,  within  one-half  mile 
however  ;  average  number  of  inmates  about  75  ;  orders  issued  by  the 
directors  for  1878  were  $10,254.25. 

Supplies  are  purchased  at  Gettysburg  by  the  steward  ;  the  bills  sent 
in  monthly,  passed  upon  by  the  directors,  and  orders  issued  upon  being 
approved. 

The  directors  visit  the  alms  house  regularly  once  a  month  ;  visits 
would  not  average  more  than  15  a  year;  there  are  now  24  hospital 
cases  ;  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  paupers  here  are  not  sane  ;  insane  are 
cared  for  by  paid  attendants  and  not  by  paupers  ;  with  one  exception, 
children  are  cared  for  by  their  mothers  ;  in  the  exceptional  case  an  in- 
mate has  charge  of  the  child. 

Religious  services  are  held  every  Sabbath  afternoon  at  2  p.  m.,  when 
nearly  all  attend  who  are  able;  a  range  is  used  for  cooking;  no  ar- 
rangements made  for  reading  save  the  county  papers  ;  they  are  read  by 
a  number;  Bibles  are  furnished  to  all  who  wish  to  read  them  ;  no  en- 
tertainment specially  provided;  "dominoes"  and  smoke  pipes  are 
pretty  extensively  used. 

Sexes  are  not  entirely  separated,  but  so  far  as  possible  ;  punished  for 
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violation  of  rules  by  putting  them  in  dungeon  and  keeping  them  on 
bread  and  water. 

Have  no  special  rules  for  meals  ;  give  them  what  we  have  and  carry 
over  what  is  left  from  one  meal  to  another  ;  inmates  all  get  meat  and 
butter  once  a  day,  and  oftener  ;  paupers  who  work  are  furnished  meats 
three  times  a  day. 

For  out-door  relief  we  paid  $2,636  25  for  1878. 

Circulars  or  applications,  such  as  the  Board  of  Public  Charities 
recommended,  are  handed  applicants  to  be  filled  up  under  oath,  and 
signatures  of  persons  recommendirg  such  applicants  for  relief  are  re- 
quired, upon  which  the  directors  pay  from  $3  to  $5  quarterly  to  each 
applicant,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  when  deemed 
worthy. 

Visits  from  tramps  are  becoming  "far  and  few  between"  compara- 
tively ;  the  business  is  clearly  on  the  wane. 

Officers — Steward  and  matron,  counsellor  to  directors,  physician, 
treasurer,  clerk,  superintendent  of  insane  department. 

Submitted  by  order  of  the  Board.  H.  A.  Picking,  Clerk. 

Allegheny  County  Home  is  located  in  Collier  township,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Pa.    Read  by  D.  C.  Hultz,  Esq.: 

The  Allegheny  County  Home  Farm  contains  205  acres  and  102 
perches  ;  144  acres  of  it  underlaid  with  bituminous  stone  coal  ;  also 
limestone  and  sand  or  building  stone  in  abundance. 

Almshouse  buildings  worth,  with  furnishments,  from  one  hundred 
thousand  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  main  build- 
ing was  erected  in  the  years  1853  and  1854  ;  diagram  of  same  hereto 
attached. 

Three  directors  constitute  the  Board,  and  are  elected  by  the  people 
composing  the  Allegheny  County  Home  District  for  the  term  of  three 
years  ;  one  going  out  and  one  going  in  or  elected  every  year  ;  and  re- 
ceiving a  salary  of  $25  per  year,  the  same  being  the  fixed  amount  by 
the  charter  of  incorporation. 

There  are  three  officers  of  the  Home,  to  wit:  Superintendent, 
matron,  assistant  matron  and  teacher.  Then  we  have  physician,  farmer, 
chaplain,  baker  and  engineer.  The  above  are  all  elected  every  year  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  their  term  being  only  for  one  year.  The  physi- 
cian does  not  reside  in  or  at  the  alms  house.  The  average  number  of 
inmates  supported  last  year  was  262  1-6  ;  the  amount  expended  for 
their  support  was  $17,980.37. 

The  supplies  are  purchased  by  each  one  of  the  Board  taking  their 
turn  with  the  Superintendent,  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  directors  have  their  regular  monthly  meetings.  They  also  have 
special  meetings,  and  frequently  visit  the  home  when  there  is  neither 
regular  or  special  meetings. 

Have  never  estimated  the  value  of  labor  by  the  inmates  ;  would,  in 
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my  opinion,  be  a  very  rough  estimate  at  the  best.  Take  all  the  farm 
work  except  what  the  farmer  does,  also  take  all  the  rest  of  the  work  in- 
side and  outside  of  Home  buildings,  if  you  made  an  estimate  at  all 
would  be  either  far  above  or  far  below  the  actual  worth. 

The  insane,  at  least  the  violent  insane,  are  supported  in  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  at  Dixmont  and  paid  by  the  Allegheny  County 
Home  District,  at  the  average  for  last  year  of  $3.15*  per  week.  Our 
average  number  in  that  institution  for  the  year  ending  January  I,  1879, 
were  74.  The  idiotic  and  feeble  minded  that  are  supported  in  the 
Home  are  attended  by  inmates  of  the  Home.  The  worst  of  these  cases 
have  separate  rooms  from  other  inmates,  and  their  care  is  different  in 
many  respects. 

Our  children,  unless  very  young,  are  in  separate  rooms  from  adults, 
and  we  think  well  cared  for  in  every  respect,  except  frequently  too 
closely  associated  with  the  adult  inmates. 

We  have  religious  services  every  alternate  Sabbath,  and  Sabbath 
school  nearly  every  Sabbath. 

Our  cooking  is  done  under  the  old  constitution,  that  is  with  large 
iron  kettles  and  furnace,  at  present  writing,  but  before  we  write  again 
on  this  subject  for  the  benefit  of  this  honorable  convention  we  will  be 
cooking  by  steam.  We  have  the  kettles  for  that  purpose  at  the  Home 
at  this  time  and  engineers  at  work  making  the  proper  connections. 
Inside  of  one  month  from  this  date  we  hope  to  say  steam  cooking  is  a 

S  U  CC6S  S, 

Our  diet  for  breakfast  is  bread,  coffee,  tea  and  syrup,  and  generally 
on  Sabbath  morning  butter  with  the  bread,  coffee  and  syrup.  Our  din- 
ners consist  of  bread,  meat  and  potatoes  with  soup,  varied  with  bean 
and  rice  soups;  occasionally  veal  pot-pie;  in  cabbage  season  it  and 
potatoes  are  boiled  with  meat.  On  Fridays  we  have  salt  fish  in  place 
of  beef,  with  potatoes  boiled  with  skins  on,  and  tea.  We  have  side 
dishes  composed  of  lettuce,  onions,  beets  and  tomatoes  in  their  season. 
On  holidays,  either  Christmas  or  New  Years,  we  have  roast  turkey  for 
the  whole  house,  and  as  much  as  each  inmate  can  eat.  On  other  holi- 
days we  have  things  different  in  one  or  the  other  of  their  meals  from 
regular  days,  such  as  apple  pie,  apple  sauce,  rhubarb  pie,  gingerbread 
and  sweetcakes.  For  supper,  bread  coffee  and  syrup  ;  this  meal  has 
the  least  variations  of  any  of  the  three. 

For  reading  matter  we  have  a  number  of  weekly  newspapers  which 
are  sent  us  gratuitously  ;  others  we  pay  for  at  reduced  rates  ;  then  we 
purchase  a  number  of  daily  and  weekly  papers  in  the  citv  on  Saturdays  ; 
they  are  delivered  to  the  inmates  after  breakfast  on  Sabbath  morning 
and  every  inmate  that  can  read  gets  a  paper,  some  of  which  are  re- 
ligious, some  literary,  and  the  rest  sectarian. 

We  frequently  have  entertainments,  On  the  Fourth  of  July  we 
always  have  a  picnic,  when  various  kinds  of  amusements  are  indulged 
in.    We  also  have  violin  music,  too,  which  those  that  can  go  it  on  the 
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light  "fantastic  toe"  are  permitted  to  do  so  to  a  limited  hour.  We  have 
used  some  two  or  three  methods  of  punishment  for  violation  of  rules, 
to  wit:  preventing  them  from  partaking  of  food  ;  locking  them  up  in  a 
small  room  solitary  and  alone,  moral  suasion,  and  last  of  all,  discharg- 
ing them.  All  of  them  have  their  effects,  either  for  better  or  worse. 
With  some  they  have  proved  a  success  ;  with  others,  no  improvement. 
In  one  instance,  after  the  party  had  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  the  lock-up 
for  a  few  hours,  without  any  reformation  whatever,  then  we  made  infor- 
mation before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  had  the  party  committed  to  the 
workhouse  for  thirty  days.    This  did  have  a  decided  effect  for  the  better. 

Our  system  of  outdoor  relief  has  been  and  is  to  visit  the  party  mak- 
ing the  application,  and  if  their  condition  is  destitution  and  are  worthy 
of  relief  they  are  given  a  certain  amount  of  money  per  month,  but  in  no 
case,  unless  an  extraordinary  one,  do  we  give  them  an  amount  exceed- 
ing what  it  would  take  to  keep  them  in  the  Home.  The  amount  of  out- 
door relief  expended  for  the  year  1878  was  $2,034.36.  This  amount 
does  not  include  outdoor  doctor  bills  and  burials,  the  former  being 
$1,007.41  and  burials  $247.70,  the  total  being  $3,28947. 

D.  C.  Huliz,  Supt. 

Allegheny  City  Home,  read  by  R.  D.  McGonnigle: 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Convention  : 

The  almshouse  or  city  home  of  the  City  of  Allegheny  is  situated  at 
Claremont  station,  W.  P.  R.  R.,  9  miles  from  the  City.  The  farm  con- 
sists of  96  acres  of  land,  purchased  in  1871  for  $600  per  acre,  or  $57,600 
The  home  was  built  during  years  1871,  1872,  and  1873,  at  a  cost  of 
about  ($200,000)  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  was  first  occupied 
on  July  29th,  1873.  The  building  is  292  feet  front,  with  one  centre  wing 
extending  back  150  feet,  and  wings  on  either  end  extending  back  62 
feet,  is  3  stories  in  height  with  Mansard  roof.  The  halls  are  12  feet 
wide.  The  ceilings  on  first  floor  are  12  feet  in  height,  the  second  floor 
11  feet,  third  floor  10  feet.  It  will  accommodate  500  persons.  The 
whole  building  is  heated  by  steam;  the  cooking  is  done  by  steam;  the 
building  is  lighted  by  gas  procured  from  the  Allegheny  County  work- 
house, at  a  cost  of  $1.12^  per  thousand  feet.  Our  gas  bills  will  average 
$500  per  annum.  We  have  hot  and  cold  water,  bath  rooms,  wash 
rooms,  and  water  closets  on  each  floor  and  in  each  department.  The 
water  is  supplied  from  the  Allegheny  river.  We  use  about  1,800  bar- 
rels of  water  per  day.  This  farm  was  purchased  and  the  home  erected 
out  of  the  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  our  old  poor  Jarm  and  build- 
ings, which  were  sold  at  auction,  realizing  about  $300,000. 

Our  directory  consists  of  13  members,  6  of  whom  are  elected  each 
year  at  the  regular  city  election  for  a  term  of  two  years.  One  member 
is  appointed  annually  by  the  City  Councils.  They  receive  no  salary  or 
compensation  for  their  services.  They  visit  the  home  on  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.    The  stated  meetings  of  the"board  are  held  at 
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the  city  office  on  the  first  Friday  of  every  month,  when  the  reports  of  the 
different  officers  are  received  for  the  past  month,  bills  paid,  and  all 
the  other  business  transacted.  At  each  stated  meeting  the  steward 
submits  a  requisition  for  the  supplies  thought  necessary  for  the  ensuing 
month,  which  is  acted  on  by  the  supply  committee  of  the  board,  and 
one  member  of  the  committee  in  company  with  the  steward  purchases 
the  articles  needed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  following  are  the  officers  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
home.  They  are  all  elected  by  the  board  annually:  steward,  who  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $T,ooo.oo;  physician,  $60000;  engineer,  $800.00; 
farmer,  $500.00;  baker,  $420.00;  attendant  male  insane,  $480.00; 
matron  female  insane,  $4So.oo ;  matron  of  home,  $360.00;  .nurse, 
$300.00;  chaplain,  $250.00;  clerk  in  city  office,  $1,000.00;  physician 
to  city  poor,  $400.00. 

The  physician  resides  in  the  city  and  visits  the  home  twice  each 
week,  and  oftener  if  necessary. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  supported  during  1878  was  237$  ;  the 
net  amount  of  expenditures,  $37  921  The  average  weekly  cost  per 
inmate  was  $1.67.  The  amount  of  labor  done  and  improvements  made 
by  inmates  during  last  year  was  $8,946.75.  The  amount  of  produce 
raised  was  $2,000.00.  We  supported  an  average  of  60  insane  persons 
at  the  Home  during  the  past  year,  who  were  cared  for  by  two  paid  at- 
tendants, who  each  receive  a  salary  of  $40  per  month.  Our  insane  de- 
partment is  entirely  separate  from  the  strictly  pauper  class. 

We  have  supported  our  children  at  the  Orphan  Asylum  and  Home 
for  the  Friendless  at  a  cost  of  $2.00  per  week  each,  but  by  means  of 
advertisements  we  have  succeeded  in  placing  out  all  of  our  healthy 
children,  so  that  now  we  only  have  in  charge  about  a  dozen  children. 

Protestant  religious  services  are  held  in  the  chapel  every  Sabbalh 
afternoon.  Catholic  services  are  held  at  such  times  as  it  may  suit  the 
ministers  of  that  denomination. 

We  have  a  library  of  250  volumes,  well  assorted,  for  the  inmates.  We 
allow  them  checkers  and  dominoes.  We  have  all  the  daily  and  weekly 
papers,  secular  and  religious,  in  the  reading  room  for  the  inmates  ex- 
clusively. We  have  entertainments  and  concerts  of  various  kinds  in 
the  chapel,  and  last  winter  a  minstrel  troupe  was  organized  by  the  in- 
mates and  a  number  of  performances  given. 

The  sexes  are  separate,  except  at  meals,  both  male  and  female  dining 
in  the  same  room  but  at  separate  tables. 

For  punishment,  we  generally  lock  the  offender  up  on  a  diet  of  bread 
and  water  for  24  or  48  hours,  and  occasionally  we  discharge  the  offend- 
er from  the  home,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  have  had  them  com- 
mitted to  the  Workhouse. 

Our  diet  consists  as  follows  :  breakfast— coffee  and  tea,  bread,  syrup; 
breakfast,  workingmen— meat  and  potatoes  ;  dinner— changed  every 
day,  meat  and  vegetables  in  season,  soup,  etc.,  fish  dinner  on  Friday 
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tea  and  water;  Supper— same  as  breakfast;  supper,  Sunday— light 
biscuit  or  gingerbread  ;  butter  two  to  four  times  per  week.  The  diet 
for  the  hospital  is  prepared  as  ordered  by  the  Physician. 

R.  D.  McGonnigle,  Clerk. 
City  of  Pittsburg,    Reported  by  J.  F.  Schaefer. 

We  have  no  written  report.  Our  Board  of  Directors  consists  of 
twelve  members.  Four  go  out  every  year,  and  if  they  get  enough 
Councilmen  to  vote  for  them  they  are  returned  for  the  next  four  years. 
Our  institution  is  situated  about  six  miles  from  the  city  of  Pittsburg. 
We  have  about  340  inmates.  We  have  built  up  a  new  Insane  Depart- 
ment, accommodating  about  140  inmates  and  costing  the  city  $25,000.00 
or  $30,000.00  a  year.  The  keeping  of  a  separate  and  new  insane  de- 
partment has  cost  the  city  about  $50,000.00.  The  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution 'consist  of  a  superintendent,  two  matrons,  doctor,  engineer, 
baker,  and  farmer,  at  various  salaries.  The  officers  of  the  city  consist 
of  secretary,  messenger,  and  assistant  secretary.  The  addition  report 
we  will  give  you  in  writing. 

Hon.  Lewis  Pughe  :  I  would  like  to  put  a  question  to  the 
two  last  gentlemen  who  have  given  their  reports.  They  have  In- 
sane departments,  in  connection  with  their  poor  houses,  and  as  I 
understood  Mr.  McGonnigle  the  reason  they  erected  them  was  the 
large  amount  they  had  to  pay  for  the  support  of  their  insane  at 
State  institutions.  I  would  be  pleased  if  he  would  state  the  differ- 
ence of  price  and  how  they  get  along. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  Dixmont  charges  us  three  dollars  a  week 
for  the  boarding  of  our  patients.  Our  rule  has  been  lately,  when 
we  had  chronic  cases  of  insanity,  to  send  them  to  Dixmont  Hospi- 
tal and  let  Dr.  Reed  do  what  he  could  for  them,  hoping  that  the 
treatment  might  benefit  them.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  we 
think  there  can  be  nothing  done  for  them  we  remove  them  home. 
This  $1  67  includes  the  cost  of  insane  persons.  We  have  averaged 
sixty  patients  there,  and  the  difference  between  11.67  and  $3.50 
is  what  we  save  upon  every  case  we  take  care  of  ourselves,  and 
they  are  just  as  healthy  as  they  are  at  Dixmont.  We  can  take 
care  of  them  just  as  well  for  $1.67  as  Dixmont  does  for  $3.50. 
Perhaps  their  clothing  is  not  as  tidy,  but  it  is  as  neat  and  sub- 
stantial. We  have  ten  or  twelve  of  them  working  every  day, 
whereis  if  they  were  at  Dixmont  they  would  be  receiving  the  ben- 
efit of  their  labor  and  we  would  be  paying  $3.50.  For  our  women, 
they  do  all  their  own  washing  and  cleaning.  We  have  little  yards 
or  them  to  exercise  in,  entirely  separate  from  the  pauper  depart- 
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ment.  When  we  send  them  out  we  send  a  keeper  with  them,  who 
sees  they  do  not  run  off;  and  we  haven't  a  bit  of  difficulty  in  tak- 
ing care  of  our  chronic  insane  persons. 

Mr.  Schaefer  :  I  could  not  say  anything  positive  with  regard 
to  this  matter.  We  have  removed  our  insane,  and  we  expect  to 
make  a  saving  of  $10,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:    How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  support 
your  insane  in  Dixmont  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer  :  $25,000  to  $30,000.    We  have  140  cases. 
Dr.  D.  Luther  :    I  have  this  to  say  about  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  in  Allegheny  county.     They  have  three  district  Poor 
Houses.    They  are  all  first  class  institutions,  and  it  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  take  excellent  care  of  all  classes  of  inmates.  In 
the  institution  at  Pittsburg  they  have  a  teacher  for  children, 
and  they  have  a  separate  building  at  a  distance  from  the  main 
building,  so  as  to  avoid  the  evil  association  of  the  children  with 
the  paupers.    They  have  a  separate  building  where  they  provide 
for  the  young  ones  with  their  mothers.    At  the  Allegheny  City 
home,  they  have  their  insane  under  very  good  care.    They  have 
a  very  intelligent  matron,  who  has  had  experience,  and  a  very  in- 
telligent male  for  the  male  side.    And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  old,  chronic,  incurable  cases  are  just  as  well  taken  care  of 
there  as  in  the  State  Hospital.    It  is  true  that  a  hospital  is  made 
with  especial  reference  to  chat  class,  and  the  facilities  that  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  them  are  established  in  these  hos- 
pitals.   Then  they  have  this  great  advantage,  that  in  all  the  wards 
of  the  hospital  they  have  one  attendant  to  every  eight  or  ten  in- 
mates, and  in  bad  cases  one  to  three  or  four.    That  runs  up  the 
expenses,  which  makes  them  large.    They  also  have  medical  at- 
tendants residing  in  the  institution.    Take  the  city   home,  and 
they  actually  have  one  hundred  and  forty  insane  in  it.     At  an 
enormous  cost  they  have  recently  erected  an  insane  department, 
which  contains  all  the  same  conveniences  and  also  resident  physi- 
cians/J  think.    All  the  old  chronic,  incurable  cases  can  be  taken 
care  of  in  very  many  of  our  poor  houses,   but  "recent"  cases 
should  be  sent  to  the  State  institution,  because  in  many  cases  they 
can  be  cured.    It  is  said  that  as  large  as  seventy-five  per  cent,  can 
be  cured.    I  think  the  general  purpose  in  Allegheny  is  to  send 
the  "recent"  cases  to  the  State  institution.    If  that  is  so,  there 
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can  be  no  objection  to  it.  Now  in  the  counties  of  Luzerne  and 
Lackawanna,  with  the  exception  of  Allegheny  county  and  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  there  are  a  larger  number  of  insane  than  in  other 
cities  of  the  State.  They  have  been  largely  sent  to  the  State  hos- 
pital, and  I  think  largely  returned  again.  I  think  that  is  the  case 
in  the  Allegheny  county  institution.  They  try  them,  and  if  they 
fail  to  cure  them,  not  having  accommodations  for  all  classes,  they 
are  sent  back  so  as  to  make  room  for  "recent"  cases.  Now  I  don't 
mean  to  say  any  thing  calculated  to  discourage  you  in  preparing 
proper  buildings  for  the  cure  of  the  county  insane.  My  position 
has  been  ever  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  State  board 
that  all  the  chronic,  incurable  insane  are  just  as  well  taken  care  of 
in  the  well  conducted  poor  houses  as  they  are  in  the  over-crowded 
wards  of  a  State  hospital. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  (to  Mr.  Hultz)  :  How  much  did  it  cost  you 
at  Dixmont  ? 

Mr.  Hultz  :    About  $12,000. 

Butler  County.    Reported  by  Mr.  Cuthbert. 
Mr.  Chairman  : 

I  have  no  written  report.  I  would  just  say  that  Butler  county  is 
working  under  the  old  system.  Each  township  has  its  separate  poor 
district,  and  also  each  borough  has  a  separate  poor  district. 

I  would  state  that  I  represent  the  borough  of  Butler,  which  elects  one 
director  every  two  years  for  the  term  of  three  years.  We  have  no  home 
in  the  borough,  but  we  support  them  all  by  outdoor  relief,  unless  it  is 
aged  ones  or  sick  ones  who  are  not  likely  to  get  well.  I  made  arrangements 
this  spring  with  the  Saint  Francis  Hospital  to  have  removed  there  three 
of  our  insane.  I  got  them  kept  there  for  three  dollars  a  week,  medicine 
nursing,  and  clothing  included. 

I  would  state  that  our  expenses  in  relieving  paupers  was  about  $2,300 
last  year.  This  includes  all  expenses.  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  and 
sincerely  pray  for,  and  that  is  that  our  county  could  be  consolidated. 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  just  continual  warring  in  pushing  paupers 
from  one  district  to  another.  It  makes  much  litigation  and  enormous 
bills  to  fight  in  court.  I  had  three  such  cases  last  June.  The  people 
appear  to  be  satisfied  with  what  I  am  doing.  I  attend  to  all  outdoor 
relief,  and  am  acting  as  janitor,  reporter,  and  every  thing  else.  The 
grand  jury  has  reported  twice  to  the  court  in  favor  of  a  poor  house, 
but  no  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  erect  one  yet. 

Crawford  County.    Reported  by  C.  A.  Buell,  Esq. 

The  report  calls  for  the  expenses  for  the  last  year.    That  I  am  unable 
to  give. 
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Our  farm  consists  of  215  acres.  The  probable  cost  of  the  buildings 
now  would  be  $30,000.  It  was  partly  erected  in  185.1,  occupied  in  1853. 
That  was  a  two-story  building,  40x80  and  190  feet  deep,  with  a  kitchen 
24x32.    They  have  erected  an  addition  to  it  in  1878,  32x90. 

We  have  three  directors,  elected  for  three  years,  at  a  salary  of  $100. 
The  officers  connected  with  the  institution  are  superintendent,  baker, 
and  hired  man. 

The  average  number  supported  last  year  was  about  90.  The  supplies 
are  purchased  through  the  directors  and  the  superintendent.  The  di- 
rectors visit  the  alms  house  once  a  mouth. 

We  have  something  like  23  or  24  insane  at  Dixmont.  Last  spring  we 
had  about  37  or  38.    We  have  two  or  three  we  have  to  keep  confined. 

The  children  are  kept  in  the  same  house  with  the  inmates.  We  have 
seven  children,  and  calculate  to  put  them  out  just  as  fast  as  we  can  get 
good  places  for  them. 

Religious  services  are  held  as  often  as  once  in  two  weeks. 

Cooking  is  all  done  on  a  range.  The  diet  consists  of :  for  breakfast, 
beef,  potatoes,  bread,  and  coffee,  sometimes  tea  ;  for  dinner,  pork,  pota- 
toes, and  often  soup.  We  have  a  good  many  Catholics,  and  have  fish 
on  Fridays.  Supper  we  have  bread  and  milk,  bread  and  coffee,  and 
tea.    Those  who  are  sick  have  crackers. 

Outdoor  relief  last  year  was  $1,084  59,  and  about  $5,000  this  year. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  2  p.  m. 


The  Convention  convened,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  p.  m. 

Mr.  Schaefer  :  I  move  the  rest  of  the  members  be  allowed 
to  hand  in  their  reports,  so  as  not  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Convention  in  reading  them. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

A  motion  was  made  to  reconsider  the  motion  of  Mr.  Schaefer, 
and  after  considerable  discussion  fro  and  con  a  motion  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  upon  the  table  was  made  and  carried,  and  the  read- 
ing of  reports  from  the  remaining  members  continued. 

Dauphin  county.    Reported  by  Mr.  Rebmond. 

We  have  in  our  alms  house  farm  about  80  acres,  well  cultivated, 
with  a  first  class  building  on  it  capable  of  containing  300  paupers,  a 
first  class  mill,  and  a  first  class  school  house,  and  first  class  generally. 
If  you  don'i  believe  it,  come  and  see  it.  All  this  is  governed  by  stewards 
appointed  by  the  directors.  One  of  the  directors  retires  every  year,  they 
are  elected  for  three  years,  that  puts  in  a  new  man  every  year, 
unless  the  outgoing  member  should  be  reelected.  On  the  farm  we  have 
one  hired  man.  The  balance  of  the  work  on  the  farm  proper  is  done  by 
the  paupers,  and  in  that  way  we  get  out  of  each  pauper  about  as  much 
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labor  as  they  possibly  can  perform.  Every  one,  male  and  female,  is 
required  to  do  some  kind  of  work,  which  they  do  cheerfully. 

All  the  children  go  to  schoof  who  are  able,  and  are  under  a  first  class 
teacher  who  must  pass  an  examination  by  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  we  find  that  a  first  rate  plan.  When  we  find  homes  for  the  children 
they  are  not  illiterate  but  are  already  started  in  an  education. 

Religious  services  are  held  at  the  alms  house  every  Sabbath  it  pos- 
sible, always  every  other  Sabbath.  We  have  added  to  the  sanitarv  de- 
partment of  our  alms  house  a  place  where  all  paupers  who  die  there 
are  buried  with  respect  and  their  graves  marked. 

The  average  attendance  of  adults  last  year  was  122,  children  40,  total 
162.    Average  cost  of  maintenance,  $1.75  per  week. 

The  insane  paupers,  sixteen  of  whom  are  chronic  cases,  during  the 
past  year  were  all  removed  from  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  and  placed 
in  the  new  building  erected  by  the  county  commissioners.  There  they 
are  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  other  paupers.  The  males  are  on 
the  third  floor  and  the  females  on  the  second.  The  males  have  two  at- 
tendants, who  are  not  paupers  but  men  capable  of  caring  for  them,  and 
are  kept  for  that  special  duty  and  do  nothing  else.  On  pleasant  days 
they  take  the  insane  out  around  the  farm  to  walk  wherever  they  choose 
to  go.  We  have  a  large  yard  where  the  females  can  go  and  sit  under 
the  trees  and  amuse  themselves.  The  females  also  have  two  attend- 
ants, who  do  nothing  else  but  attend  them.  Their  meals  are  served  in 
separate  dining  rooms.  They  have  their  separate  water-closets,  and 
every  thing  separate  from  the  paupers.  So  they  have  every  thing  they 
did  at  the  Hospital.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these  sixteen  insane  at 
the  Hospital  was  over  $2,500.  We  propose  to  keep  them  at  at  a  saving 
to  the  county  of  about  $1,000  a  year,  which  will  soon  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  the  building.  Whenever  an  insane  person  is  brought  to  us  and  the 
physician  states  there  is  a  probability  of  their  being  cured  or  restored 
to  their  rational  state,  they  are  taken  to  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital.  It 
is  only  the  chronic,  incurable  cases  that  are  taken  to  our  alms  house. 

The  Directors  last  year  passed  a  resolution  that  no  one,  unless  they 
had  some  one  dependent  upon  them,  should  be  placed  upon  the  out- 
door poor  list.  But  when  a  woman  has  children  dependent  upon  her 
and  can  with  $1.50  or  $2.00  a  week  support  them,  the  directors  believe 
it  is  economical  to  give  that  amount.  But  the  other  class,  from  the  first 
of  April  to  the  first  of  December  during  the  past  year,  did  we  give  them 
any  relief  excepting  in  case  of  sickness. 

In  regard  to  tramps,  we  fed  some  196  meals  last  August.  We  had 
some  go  tramps  during  that  month. 

Dr.  Luther  :    Do  you  employ  a  hired  man  for  the  farm  ? 
Mr.  Rebmond  :    Yes,  one  man  to  farm  and  one  hired  man. 
Dr.  Luther  :    Who  has  charge  of  the  house  ? 
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Mr.  Rebmond  :    The  steward,  with  the  help  of  the  paupers. 
We  have  a  baker,  who  does  the  baking. 

Dr.  Luther  :  I  notice  a  very  decided  improvement  and  the 
very  great  benefits  you  derive  from  that  building.  The  hospital 
department  has  been  very  much  improved.  It  gives  you  conven- 
iences, facilities,  and  it  is  a  well  arranged  house,  well  planned. 
You  have  water  and  water  conveniences,  etc.  But  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say,  in  the  main  building  it  don't  look  as  well  as  it  did 
at  a  former  period.  I  don't  know  why  that  is.  I  know  that  very 
frequently  it  occurs  that  real  estate  declines,  and  the  stewards  are 
required  to  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  that,  and  the  hous,e  may 
then  suffer.  I  think  the  real  estate,  so  far  as  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  see,  looks  very  well  indeed,  but  the  main  building  hasn't 
room  enough  to  accommodate  the  numbers  you  have.  You  are 
obliged  to  have  three  or  four  beds  in  each  room,  then  some  dis- 
order occurs.    Am  I  right  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Rebmond  :  It  is  very  seldom  those  four  beds  are  occu- 
pied. 

Lackawannna  County,  Scranton  District.  Reported  by  J.  W. 
Boice. 

The  Hillside  Farm  of  the  Scranton  Poor  District  consists  of 
acres  of  land  ;  value  of  almshouse  buildings  about  $20,000. 

The  male  apartment  is  a  frame  building,  30x60  feet,  two  stories  and 
basement,  the  basement  is  used  for  reading  and  sitting  room;  the 
building  is  furnished  with  single  iron  bedsteads,  from  two  to  four  in 
each  room.  The  female  apartment  is  built  of  brick,  50x100  feet,  with 
set-ofFin  front  three  feet  in  width  ;  it  is  two  stories  with  basement  and 
large  dormitory  ;  the  basement  is  used  for  dining  room,  kitchen,  bread 
room,  stores,  pantry,  cellar,  &c;  the  two  main  floors  are  used  for  sleep- 
ing rooms  for  inmates  ;  each  room  calculated  for  four  single  beds  ; 
there  are  also  bath  rooms  and  water  closets  on  each  floor  ;  on  first  floor 
are  the  matron's  office  and  store  room,  the  superintendent's  office  and 
medical  department.  This  building  is  heated  with  steam.  It  was 
erected  in  1877,  and  opened  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  May  31,  1878. 

The  building  for  the  insane  is  a  frame  structure  30x30,  three  stories, 
with  cellar  and  hot  air  furnace;  it 'contains  16  cells,  about  8x12  feet 
each.  The  value  of  this  building  for  what  it  is  now  used  for  is  simply 
nothing  ;  it  is  unsafe  for  the  violent  cases  and  unfit  for  the  more  moder- 
ate cases  of  insanity;  but  the  work  of  building  a  new  building  being 
already  commenced  for  the  accommodation  of  those  unfortunates,  I 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  report  a  more  suitable  place  for  the  insane  of 
our  district. 
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We  have  in  our  district  seven  directors  ;  they  are  appointed  by  the 
President  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  every  three  years  ;  their 
salaries  range  from  $100  to  $200,  or  thereabout,  which  amount  is  en- 
tirely too  small,  especially  when  they  take  so  much  interest  as  ours 
take  in  the  matter.  All  the  officers  connected  with  the  alms  house 
proper  are  the  superintendent  and  matron,  which  are  appointed  by  the 
directors  annually. 

Our  physician,  Dr.  Horace  Ladd,  lives  at  Scranton  ;  he  visits  the 
alms  house  from  one  to  two  times  a  week,  or  oftener  if  requested  by  the 
superintendent. 

Our  average  number  of  inmates  last  year  was  123. 

The  supplies  are  purchased  by  the  supply  committee,  composed  of 
two  members  of  the  Board,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Board. 
Supply  committee  for  1879 — Hon.  Lewis  Pughe  and  D.  H.  Jay. 

Directors  visit  alms  house,  some  of  them  at  least  twenty-five  times  a 
year. 

In  regard  to  value  of  inmates'  labor,  I  cannot  give  you  exact  figures, 
but  will  assure  you  that  those  able  to  work  have  not  been  idle  much  of 
the  time  since  their  admission  to  the  alms  house.  We  have  two  chil- 
dren at  present  under  one  year,  the  next  youngest  21,  and  the  oldest 
inmate  98  years,  the  average  age  being  about  66£  years.  Of  those  we 
have  the  blind,  the  lame,  foolish,  idiotic  and  cataleptic,  and  in  all  a  very 
small  percentage  of  them  are  able  to  do  any  labor  whatever. 

The  average  number  of  insane  last  year  was  29  ;  these  are  cared  for 
mostly  by  pauper  help,  under  the  eyes  of  the  superintendent  and 
matron.  There  are  at  present  31  insane  ;  of  this  number  16  are  females 
and  15  are  males  ;  some  of  them  are  very  violent  cases. 

The  children  are  mostly  taken  to  the  Home  of  the  Friendless  and  the 
Catholic  Asylum  in  Scranton.  Those  institutions  deserve  great  credit 
for  their  good  work  and  benevolence  in  caring  for  so  many  unfortunate 
children. 

The  diet  for  breakfast  consists  of  coffee  with  milk  and  sugar,  good 
bread  and  syrup  and  potatoes  warmed  up.  Dinner — Meat,  potatoes, 
bread,  with  other  vegetables  in  season  ;  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.,  fish. 
Supper — Bread  and  syrup,  with  tea,  milk  and  sugar.  The  sick  have 
butter  and  tea  or  coffee  each  meal  ;  the  other  inmates  have  butter  occa- 
sionally. Extra  dinners  on  holidays.  The  cooking  is  done  on  one 
large  French  range. 

Reading  matter  is  furnished  quite  plentifully  by  the  good  people  o 
Scranton  without  charge.  No  particular  entertainment  is  furnished  for 
the  inmates. 

The  sexes  are  entirely  separate,  each  occupying  separate  buildings. 
No  particular  punishment  is  used  for  violation  of  rules  ;  our  rules  are 
not  hard,  and  the  inmates  generally  obey  them  cheerfully. 

The  Hillside  Farm  of  the  Scranton  Poor  District  was  purchased  June 
30th,  1862.    The  value  of  personal  property  on  the  farm  Jan.  r,  1863, 
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was  estimated  at  $1,717.92.     The    same    estimated  Jan.  1st,  1879, 
$10,681.22. 

The  total  number  of  inmates  admitted  to  the  alms  house  since  its 
erection  is  594.  Some  of  these  are  still  in  the  alms  house,  and  have 
been  for  sixteen  3'ears.    Number  of  inmates  now  in  alms  house,  100. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  J.  W.  Boice, 

Superintendent. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  iron  bed- 
steads.   Do  you  find  them  much  better  than  wooden  ? 

Mr.  Boice  :    I  do  ;  they  are  so  much  easier  to  clean. 

Lackawanna  County,  Blakely  District.  Reported  by  J.  D. 
Kenyon  : 

We  haven't  any  written  report  to  offer.  Our  alms-house  is  conducted 
more  upon  the  old  plan.  We  have  a  farm  of  86  acres,  costing  about 
$3,000,  and  we  have  improved  it  about  $2,000  more.  We  formerly  con- 
ducted it  by  hiring  a  steward  and  matron,  but  found  we  were  losing 
money,  so  we  now  rent  our  farm  and  board  our  paupers  for  $1.52  per 
week.  Contributions  are  made  in  the  form  of  outside  relief.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  only  three  adult  paupers  at  the  alms  house.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  we  expended  $365.50  for  out-door  relief.  Our  manner 
of  supplying  out-door  relief  is  upon  complaint  being  made  by  any  one  ; 
investigation  is  made  into  their  condition,  and  if  we  find  they  are  needy 
we  grant  them  from  two  to  four  dollars  a  month,  paid  in  cash.  Our  last 
report  showed  we  had  as  outside  paupers  56  adults  and  93  children. 
We  rent  our  farm  very  cheaply,  consequently  we  board  our  paupers 
cheap. 

Dr.  Luther  :    What  are  the  expenses  of  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Kenyon  :  One  dollar  and  fifty-three  cents  per  week. 
We  rent  the  farm  and  the  tenant  furnishes  all  the  provisions. 

Lackawanna  County,  North  Luzerne  District.  Reported  by 
Norman  Leech  : 

We.  have  a  farm  of  120  acres.  I  could  not  estimate  its  value.  The 
pauper  building  is  27x35,  erected  in  1869.  We  have  three  directors 
chosen  tor  three  years.  This  district  consists  of  three  townships,  each 
of  which  elects  a  director  every  three  years  ;  they  are  paid  one  dollar  a 
day  for  actual  services  ;  they  meet  once  a  month  on  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month  ;  a  superintendent  and  secretary  are  hired  by  the  directors. 

The  cost  of  our  hired  help  is  from  $450  to  $500,  which  includes  all 
hired  help. 

Our  inmates  at  the  present  time  number  16  or  17,  of  which  four  are 
insane,  or  partially  so. 

Our  religious  services  are  Methodist,  held  every  week  so  far  this  year. 

Our  diet  consists  for  breakfast,  bread,  potatoes,  coffee  or  tea,  and 
syrup  ;  same  for  dinner  and  supper. 
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Dr.  Luther:    How  about  out  door  relief? 
Mr.  Leech:     We  grant  none;  it  being  a  rural  district  it  is 
never  asked. 

Mr.  Kenyon  :  I  should  have  said  in  my  report  that  we  have 
nine  insane  paupers. 

Lackawanna  County,  City  of  Carbondale.  Reported  by  A.  C. 
Moran  : 

Our  system  is  the  old  one.  Our  farm  is  rented  out  and  the  tenant 
boards  the  paupers  for  $2.50  a  week.  The  farm  is  valued  at  $5,000,  and 
the  personal  property  at  about  $1,000.  We  have  seven  inmates  there  at 
present,  and  average  about  eight  the  year  around.  We  have  more  in 
the  asylum,  where  we  now  have  ten,  than  we  have  in  the  poor  house. 
It  is  conducted  now  by  a  steward.  We  have  no  hired  help  but  the  in- 
mates, except  in  haying,  when  we  had  three  men  for  two  weeks. 

The  inmates  have  plenty  of  pork,  butter  eggs  (all  raised  on  the  farm), 
cheese  and  meat  every  meal,  also  tea  and  coffee. 

The  farm  building  is  simply  a  common  farm  house,  and  not  fit  to  keep 
insane  there. 

We  have  four  directors  elected  for  four  years,  one  going  out  each 
year ;  their  salary  is  $50  each  ;  they  visit  the  poor  house  once  every  two 
weeks. 

Luzerne  County,  Central  District  Reported  by  0.  B.  Mc- 
Knight : 

The  alms  house  farm  consists  of  140  acres  ;  the  buildings  consist  of 
one  old  one  built  some  ten  years  ago,  and  one  new  one,  the  value  of 
both  being  about  $15,000.  We  have  eight  directors  appointed  by  the 
court  for  five  years  each  at  a  salary  of  $125.  The  officers  at  the  alms 
house  are  one  steward,  appointed  by  the  directors  for  one  year.  The 
average  number  of  inmates  during  last  year  was  about  80.  The  sup- 
plies are  purchased  by  the  secretary.  The  directors  meet  at  the  alms- 
house once  a  month.  The  value  of  labor  by  the  inmates  during  last 
year  was  probably  $500. 

The  insane  are  all  cared  for  at  Danville,  except  a  few  who  are  harm- 
less. They  are  not  kept  in  a  separate  hospital,  but  are  cared  for  in  the 
house.    We  have  some  children  in  the  alms  house. 

For  breakfast  they  have  meat,  bread,  potatoes,  molasses  and  coffee  ; 
for  dinner,  vegetables  and  cod-fish  ;  (or  supper,  bread  and  milk,  molas- 
ses and  tea.    There  is  no  especial  arrangement  for  reading  matter. 

As  regards  out  door  relief,  each  director  exercises  his  judgment  in 
giving  orders,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  board.  The  amount  paid  for 
out  door  relief  last  year  was  larger  than  it  will  be  this  year,  being 
$3,920.03.  Average  cost  of  keeping  inmates  is  $1 .87.  Total  expenses, 
including  salary  of  directors  was  $7,784.85. 
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Mr.  McGonnigle  :  In  giving  out  door  relief,  do  you  give 
cash  or  groceries  ? 

Mr.  McKnight  :  We  usually  give  orders  upon  some  grocer  for 
the  amount. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  Didn't  you  have  a  store  at  one  time  from 
which  you  issued  orders  ? 

Mr.  McKnight:  No.  About  a  year  ago,  during  the  strikes, 
we  had  a  building  we  fitted  up  as  an  additional  poor  house. 

Luzerne  County,  Pittston  Dist.   Reported  by  Mr.  Rosenkrantz. 

Our  alms  house  farm  consists  of  153  acres.  We  have  a  new  building 
just  built,  40x80,  four  stories  high.  We  have  beside  that  an  old  build- 
ing in  which  we  have  our  insane.  We  have  had  during  the  last  year  44 
inmates,  out  of  these  iS,  I  think,  are  insane,  the  balance  of  the  inmates 
are  old  people  not  able  to  do  but  very  little. 

We  have  one  steward,  and  one  matron,  and  two  men  hired  to  work 
upon  the  farm,  the  rest  of  the  labor  is  done  by  the  inmates.  We  have 
five  directors,  appointed  by  the  President  Judge  of  Luzerne  county  for 
5  years.  The  salary  of  the  directors  is  $100  each.  $125  is  paid  the 
treasurer,  and  I  think  $150  to  the  secretary.  Our  physician  resides  at 
Pittston.  We  hire  him  by  the  year,  to  look  at  the  outside  paupers  as 
well  as  the  inmates.  Last  year  we  paid  him,  I  think,  a  salary  of  $140. 
Supplies  are  purchased  by  a  committee  of  the  directors,  who  visit  the 
alms  house  on  an  average  once  a  week.  We  have  two  monthly  meet- 
ings, one  at  the  alms  house,  and  one  in  Pittston.  Our  paupers  are  sup- 
plied with  papers,  which  we  get  every  week,  so  they  are  well  furnished 
with  reading  matter.  Our  cooking  is  done  with  a  range.  We  have  but 
one  child  in  the  alms  house,  and  that  was  born  there,  and  is  I  think 
about  3  years  old.  As  soon  as  children  are  put  on  our  hands,  we  find 
homes  for  them. 

Our  outside  relief  last  year,  I  think,  was  about  $4,000.  We  are  in 
the  mining  district,  and  have  a  great  many  families.  By  supplying 
them  with  $4  or  $5,  or  even  $2  or  $3  a  month,  keeps  them  together, 
which  is  much  cheaper  than  having  them  in  the  alms  house. 

Dr.  Luther:  What  are  your  house  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Rosenkrantz  :  I  think  it  cost  about  $1.6G  last  year. 
As  to  punishment,  we  have  no  regular  punishment.  If  a  case  re- 
quires it,  we  punish  mildly.  We  are  this  year  granting  but  little 
outside  relief,  as  our  hands  are  tied,  with  a  law  upon  our  statute- 
books,  that  allows  us  to  give  but  $800.  Last  year  we  gave  out  a 
great  deal  more,  the  times  being  hard,  aQd  we  thought  that  was  the 
cheapest  way  to  get  along. 
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Carbon  County,  Middle  Coal  Field  District.  Reported  by  R. 
Q  Butler.     (Report  not  received). 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  Do  you  find  a  good  many  tramps  now  ? 

Mr.  Butler:  Not  now,  we  have  had  as  many  as  twenty-three 
every  night. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  How  do  you  find  them  as  compared  with 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  Butler  :    There  are  not  as  many  now. 

Dr.  Luther  :  There  are  two  or  three  points  in  this  case  we 
must  notice.  I  found  the  home,  as  I  have  found  others,  in  re- 
markably good  order.  I  know  all  about  the  home  ;  and  the  land 
is  made  to  be  unusually  productive  for  so  poor  a  soil  as  I  consider 
it  to  be.  The  inmates  were  thoroughly  clean,  and  their  different 
apartments  were  all  in  thorough  order,  and  when  I  ask  myself 
the  question,  how  is  this,  I  can  say  that  it  arises  from  the  system 
which  they  require  to  be  rigidly  observed,  that  each  room  be  taken 
care  of.  There  is  another  reason  for  it.  The  house  stands  upon  a 
little  declivity,  and  the  upper  floor  would  be  upon  the  rise  of  the 
hill,  this  they  have  converted  into  a  sitting  room,  which  is  used 
by  the  men,  where  they  can  sit  and  smoke,  and  are  kept  there  in- 
stead of  in  the  house.  For  that  troublesome  class,  the  tramp,  they 
have  on  that  same  hill,  on  the  first  or  ground  floor,  a  coal  house, 
and  on  the  second  the  tramp  room,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to 
come  within  the  main  building,  and  in  that  room  they  are  kept 
during  the  night.  And  then  as  to  the  question  of  costs,  the 
taxes  there  from  being  started  J  at  ten  mills  ere  reduced  to  five, 
and  a  year  or  two  ago  to  three  mills,  which  I  find  upon  inquiry  is 
ample  and  sufficient  to  conduct  that  establishment.  You  observe 
the  out  door  relief  is  very  small,  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
seems  strange. 

Mr.  McG-onnigle:  How  do  you  manage  your  out  door  relief? 

Mr.  Butler:  We  send  every  case  we  possibly  can  to  the 
alms  house,  and  it  is  only  in  extreme  cases,  where  there  is  sickness 
or  accident,  that  we  grant  out  door  relief.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  I  thought  the  reason  for  much  of  it  was  owing  to  our  stew- 
ard. We  have  had  him  there  for  twenty  one  years,  and  if  he 
lives  to  be  sixty-two  years  old  we  will  keep  him  there,  if  he  is  just 
as  good  a  man. 

Lancaster  County.    Reported  by  B.  F.  Cox. 
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The  alms  house  farm  consists  of  195  acres  of  land,  upon  which  are 
erected  three  separate  and  distinct  buildings.  First,  the  hospital  which 
was  originally  the  old  alms  house,  erected  in  1791.  After  the  erection 
of  the  new  building,  at  a  cost  of  $128,000,  the  inmates  were  removed  to 
that,  and  the  old  building  was  remodeled  and  converted  into  a  hospital 
for  the  sick  and  infirm.  The  new  alms  house  is  four  stories  high  and 
228  feet  long,  with  an  average  depth  of  55  feet,  and  cost  $128,000.  In 
1866  there  was  erected  an  asylum  for  the  insane  alone,  at  a  cost  of 
$66,000.  In  that  building  we  have  none  but  the  insane  and  those  who 
attend  them. 

The  new  building  is  heated  with  steam,  and  the  cooking  is  all  done 
by  steam.    The  asylum  is  heated  with  seven  hot  air  furnaces. 

The  hospital  is  heated  with  six  hot-air  furnaces.  We  have  six  direc- 
tors, two  elected  every  year  ;  two  going  out  and  two  coming  in  every 
three  years.  They  are  elected  by  the  people.  Their  salary  is  $2  a 
day  and  mileage  while  they  are  engaged  in  that  capacity.  The  officers 
connected  with  our  buildings  are  superintendent,  engineer,  baker,  fire- 
man and  a  nurse.  They  are  all  elected  by  the  directors  for  the  term  of 
one  year.  We  have  four  physicians,  who  draw  lots  for  the  four  quarters 
of  the  year,  each  one  taking  one  quarter,  and  they  visit  the  institution 
daily.  Our  average  number  of  inmates  last  year  was  487,  and  the 
amount  expended  was  $39,325,  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.55.  The  sup- 
plies are  all  purchased  by  the  directors.  We  have  two  committees,  one 
we  cali  the  farm  committee,  and  the  other  the  house  committee,  the 
house  committee  buy  all  the  supplies,  and  the  farm  committee  buy  all 
the  cattle  and  stock  used  upon  the  farm.  The  directors  have  two 
monthly  meetings,  on  the  first  and  third  Saturdays  of  each  month.  The 
value  of  the  labor  of  the  inmates  would  reach  I  suppose  $1,000. 

The  number  of  insane  at  present  is  127,  and  they  are  cared  for  by 
pauper  attendants  in  a  separate  building  as  I  described  before. 

Our  children,  of  which  we  have  four  now,  all  under  the  age  of  four 
years,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  four,  are  sent  to  the  children's 
home,  a  separate  and  distinct  building  within  150  yards.  There  they 
are  educated  until  they  are  ten  years  old,  then  they  are  bound  out.  We 
have  paid  teachers  to  educate  them. 

Our  religious  services  held  every  Sunday  are  conducted  by  a  moral 
instructor  elected  by  the  directors. 

Our  diet  consists  for  breakfast  of  coffee,  bread,  syrup,  and  about  twice 
a  week,  fried  potatoes.  For  dinner  we  have  meat,  vegetable  soup, 
bean  soup,  potato  soup,  some  kind  of  soup  nearly  every  day.  Supper 
consists  of  coffee  or  tea,  bread  and  syrup,  and  occasionally  fried  pota- 
toes, and  during  the  summer  season  they  have  just  as  many  vegetables 
as  they  can  eat. 

For  reading  matter  the  moral  instructor  gathers  in  the  city  all  the 
papers  he  can.  For  the  entertainment  of  Ihe  inmates  we  have  a  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground  fenced  in,  where  we  let  the  males 
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out,  and  they  are  often  engaged  in  playing  ball,  &c. 

The  sexes  are  not  entirely  separate  ;  they  are  at  night,  but  during  the 
day  they  get  together  more  or  less. 

Punishments  imposed  consist  of  from  30  to  60  hours' confinement, 
upon  dry  bread  and  water,  and  if  the  offender  is  a  male  we  put  him  in 
the  tramp  yard,  where  we  put  them  to  breaking  stone. 

As  to  out-door  relief,  we  have  a  blank  form  which  we  require  the  ap- 
plicant to  sign  and  go  before  an  alderman  and  make  oath  to  the  truth 
and  correctness  of  its  contents.  We  pay  from  one  dollar  to  as  high  as 
three  dollars  a  month,  paying  every  alternate  month.  Last  year  we 
paid  $1,400  only  ;  the  year  before  we  paid  $3,300.  The  reason  it  was 
so  small  last  year  was  because  the  directors  stopped  the  out-door  relief 
for  six  months  and  invited  all  to  come  to  the  alms  house,  but  there 
wasn't  a  single  one  that  came  ;  they  all  managed  to  get  along  without 
aid.     In  the  fall  of  the  year  they  began  to  pay  this  outside  relief  again. 

Mr.  Houston  :  What  is  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  your 
insane  1 

Mr,  Cox  :    Well,  all  our  inmates  cost  $1.55  per  week. 
Da.  Luther  :    You  take  private  patients  ? 
Mr.  Cox:     Yes;    my   receipts   from  these   last  year  was 
$7,900.45. 

Mr.  McGonniole  :    What  percentage  of  cures  do  you  have. 

Mr.  Cox  :  Well,  since  this  new  building  has  been  erected,  I 
think  we  have  an  average  of  75  per  cent.  A  great  many  of  our 
insane  had  been  to  Harrisburg,  but  when  this  new  building  was 
erected  in  1866  we  removed  them  there. 

Mr.  McGonniole  :  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  paid  attendants  ? 

Mr.  Cox  :  I  agree  with  you  there.  I  think  from  one  paid  at- 
tendant you  get  as  much  work  as  you  do  out  of  two  paupers.  Our 
pauper  attendants,  male  and  female,  are  very  good  ;  they  are  men 
and  women  that  belong  to  the  county. 

Dr.  Luther  :  The  children  are  admitted  into  that  asylum 
upon  an  order  of  a  poor  director,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Cox  :  That  build'mg  now  is  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  directors,  so  far  as  children  are  concerned.  No  child  is  ad- 
mitted there  until  it  is  first  taken  to  the  alms  house  and  registered 
upon  the  books  there.  The  president  of  the  directors  then  gives 
an  order,  and  the  child  is  taken  over  to  the  home. 

The  Chairman  :  What  does  your  medical  attendance  cost 
you  ?    You  say  you  have  four  physicians. 
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Mr.  Cox  :    Seventy  dollars  a  quarter  each  one  receives,  or 
two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  a  year. 

Somerset  County.    Reported  hy  H.  F.  Kneppen  : 

The  Somerset  County  Alms  House  begs  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  to  the  Convention  of  said  institution  for  the  current  year : 

This  Home  was  established  in  the  year  1859,  and  has  been  continually 
increasing  in  number,  until  now  we  number  about  85  inmates  and  about 
the  same  number  receiving  out-door  relief.  The  farm  consists  of  236 
acres  of  ground,  most  of  it  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  having  this 
year  harvested  about  250  bushels  wheat,  50  bushels  rye,  450  bushels 
oats,  250  bushels  corn,  100  bushels  buckwheat,  20  bushels  barley  and 
500  bushels  potatoes,  &c.  We  have  at  present  on  the  farm  6  horses,  r2 
cows,  10  head  young  cattle,  9  spring  calves,  37  head  of  sheep  and  23 
hogs.  We  have  also  erected  a  new  two-story  brick  building,  25x66,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $1,200.    Value  of  building,  $10,000. 

Montgomery  County.    Reported  by  Gr.  D.  Fronefield : 

The  alms  house  farm  contains  298  acres,  which,  with  the  alms  house 
erected  in  1872,  is  valued  at  $100,000.  We  have  three  directors,  who 
are  elected  for  three  years,  and  are  paid  a  salary  of  $250.  There  are 
eleven  officers  appointed  by  the  directors  connected  with  the  alms 
house.  No  physician  resides  at  the  home.  The  average  number  of  in- 
mates supported  last  year,  350  n-12,  at  a  cost  of  $21,095.03.  The  sup- 
plies are  purchased  by  proposals.  The  directors  visit  the  alms  house 
once  a  month.  The  value  of  the  labor  by  the  inmates  last  year  was 
$2,500.  There  are  27  insane  supported  at  the  alms  house  and  are  cared 
for  by  paid  attendants  in  a  separate  hospital.  Children  are  cared  for^ 
in  the  alms  house.  Religious  services,  Methodist  and  GermanBaptist, 
are  held  every  Sabbath. 

The  cooking  is  done  by  steam.  The  diet  consists  of  for  breakfast, 
meat,  bread,  molasses  or  cottage  cheese  and  coffee.  For  dinner,  meat, 
potatoes  and  bread.    For  supper,  same  as  breakfast. 

For  reading  matter  there  are  newspapers  and  Bibles.  The  sexes  are 
kept  entirely  separate.  The  punishment  imposed  are  putting  in  cells 
for  certain  periods  on  bread  and  water.  The  system  of  out-door  relief 
consists  in  distribution  by  the  directors.  The  amount  of  out-door  re- 
lief last  year  was  $8,192.99. 

York  County.    Reported  by  Jno.  13.  Sjyers  : 

The  land  of  the  York  County  Farm  under  cultivation  amounts  to 
125  acres.  Besides  this  we  have  13  acres  of  land  on  which  the  alms 
house  buildings  are  erected,  and  the  remainder  is  used  as  a  garden  and 
lawn.'and  enclosed  by  a  fence  eight  feet  high.  Value  of  building  and 
13  acres  of  land  as  appraised  in  the  month  of  January  last,  $122,513.00. 
The  first  alms  house  building  was  erected  during  the  years  1805-6,  and 
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was  remodeled  and  repaired  generally  in  1877.  This  building  is  106 
feet  long  and  40  feet  wide.  The  building  known  as  the  "Hospital"  was 
erected  in  1827,  and  enlarged  during  the  year  1858.  It  is  132  feet  in 
front  and  has  two  wings  extending,  each  126  feet  in  length  by  44  feet  in 
width.  Our  institution  is  controlled  by  three  directors,  who  are  elected 
to  serve  during  a  period  of  three  years  ;  salary,  $50  per  annum. 

We  have  a  steward,  clerk,  attorney,  physician,  matron,  &c,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  directors  at  their  monthly  meeting  in  December,  to 
serve  one  year,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  ensuing. 
Our  physician  does  not  reside  at  the  alms  house,  but  makes  daily 

visits  to  inmates. 

Average  number  of  inmates  last  year,  220;  expenditures,  $29,902.00, 
which  includes  amount  paid  for  out-door  relief  and  extraordinary  re- 
pairs. 

Supplies  are  purchased  by  directors  on  requisitions  furnished  by 
steward.  Directors  visit  the  alms  house  daily  if  required  ;  never  less 
than  twice  each  week. 

About  8,000  hours  of  labor  are  performed  each  month  by  inmates,  the 
value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  at  a  moneyed  value. 

We  support  36  insane,  who  are  cared  for  by  paid  attendance,  assisted 
by  paupers.  The  insane  occupy  separate  apartments  in  the  main  build- 
ing. Children  are  cared  for  as  other  inmates,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  work  they  are  given  to  proper  persons  on  trial,  and  if  satisfac- 
tory, are  bound  out  until  they  become  eighteen  years  old.  Religious 
services  are  held  in  the  chapel  at  least  once  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
Prayer  meetings  are  held  at  night  about  twice  each  week. 

Cooking  is  done  on  ranges.  The  diet  for  the  working  class  is  as 
follows  :  For  breakfast,  bread  and  molasses,  coffee  with  sugar,  meat 
or  fish.  Dinner,  vegetables  or  soup,  meat  or  fish,  bread  and  molasses. 
Supper  same  as  breakfast,  with  butter  served  twice  each  week.  Other 
inmates  have  the  same,  except  meat  or  fish  three  times  during  the  week, 
and  butter  once  a  week. 

Bibles,  testaments  and  hymn  books,  also  the  newspapers  of  the 
county,  are  furnished  regularly  to  all  inmates  who  can  read. 

The  sexes  are  entirely  separated  during  the  night,  and  partly  so  dur- 
ing the  day. 

No  punishments  are  inflicted  except  in  extreme  cases,  and  then  it 
consists  in  separate  confinement  from  three  to  six  hours.  There  is  no 
especial  entertainment  except  music. 

Out-door  poor  are  furnished  $5  quarterly  on  their  petition,  endorsed 
by  a  magistrate  of  the  district  or  minister  of  the  gospel  certifying  to 
their  worthiness  ;  which  amount  is  published  in  our  annual  statement, 
with  the  names  of  the  applicants  and  the  persons  certifying  thereto. 
Amount  expended  for  out-door  relief  during  last  year  about  $2,000. 
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Wayne  County.    Reported  by  J.  D.  DeWitt : 

Our  system  is  substantially  the  township  and  borough  system.  It  is 
conducted  very  much  as  has  been  stated  here  by  others,  of  course  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  these  larger  institutions.  The  inmates  last  year 
averaged  23,  at  present  we  have  21. 

Our  directors  consist  of  three,  who  are  appointed  by  the  President 
Judge  of  our  courts.  We  have  a  secretary,  president  and  treasurer. 
The  superintendent  and  steward  make  the  necessary  purchases  for  the 
house,  and  the  bills  are  made  out  to  the  directors  of  the  poor,  who  issue 
orders  on  the  treasurer.  The  term  of  the  directors  is  three  years. 
Two  township  roads  run  through  the  farm,  and  were  I  to  make  an 
estimate  I  should  say  about  one  hundred  acres  are  tilled. 

Dr.  Luther  :  What  do  you  consider  your  out-door  relief  was 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  DeWitt  :  Well,  I  don't  wish  to  make  any  statement  that 
would  appear  here.  I  can't  give  a  close  estimate,  but  think  it 
was  $800.  We  changed  stewards  two  years  ago,  and  the  farm  has 
produced  more  than  a  living  for  the  inmates.  The  stock  upon  the 
farm  has  increased  from  14  head  to  21.  The  meat  butchered  last 
December  was  3,991  pounds  beef  and  pork.  We  have  at  present 
two  insane,  who  are  quiet  and  harmless,  and  room  in  the  farm 
house. 

Reports  from  counties  not  represented  in  the  Convention. 
Lawrence  County  sends  the  following  report: 

City  Poor  House,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  9th,  1879. 
To  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  : 

As  I  do  not  expect  to  be  at  your  meeting  of  the  16th  in  person,  I  will 
briefly  as  possible  answer  your  questions.  We  have  43  acres  of  land 
on  which  we  have  a  two-storied  frame  building,  36x50,  containing  16 
rooms,  erected  in  1867,  valued  at  $5,000,  a  frame  barn  and  other  out- 
buildings necessary. 

We  have  three  directors  selected  by  the  people  for  three  years,  at  two 
dollars  per  day  for  actual  time.  I  am  appointed  by  the  directors  yearly 
warden  at  $300  per  year.     Our  physician  lives  in  the  city,  three  miles 

distant.  ft 
Average  number  of  inmates  for  last  year,  12  ;  cost  per  head,  ¥1.75. 

The  supplies  are  purchased  by  the  warden  on  an  order  from  the  board. 
The  directors  visit  once  a  year,  and  sometimes  oftener.  We  have  but 
two  inmates  that  we  count  as  laborers,  one  woman  and  one  man,  and 
they  are  not  sound.  We  have  no  entirely  insane  persons,,  and  have  no 
children  at  present. 

We  have  family  worship,  to  which  all  are  invited,  morning  and  even- 
ing, prayer  meeting  once  in  three  weeks,  and  once  in  a  while  a  sermon, 
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but  have  no  regulations  for  religious  services  by  the  board.  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  charitable  institutions  to  be  provided  with  books, 
and  also  with  regular  services,  as  man  without  a  moral  character  is 
only  a  mist  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  religious  instruction. 

Our  cooking  is  done  on  a  stove.  We  heat  the  house  with  a  heater  in 
cold  weather. 

Our  diet  for  breakfast  is  in  general — bread,  potatoes,  meat,  butter, 
molasses,  coffee  or  tea.  Dinner,  soup,  vegetables  of  differer  t  kinds, 
no  tea  or  coffee  ;  and  similar  for  supper. 

For  reading  they  all  have  Bibles,  and  we  furnish  them  with 'other 
reading,  such  as  newspapers  and  religious  books. 

Our  sexes  intermingle,  as  we  have  no  way  of  separating  them,  only 
for  sleeping  apartments. 

We  sometimes  have  to  use  the  rod  for  correction,  and  sometimes  the 
lock-up,  but  as  far  as  possible  moral  suasion,  but  there  are  cases  where 
moral  suasion  is  of  no  avail,  and  then  we  have  to  adopt  whatever 
amount  of  severity  it  takes  to  bring  into  subjection,  and  it  requires  a 
good  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  know  how  to  manage  all  classes 
at  all  times. 

Now  I  believe  I  have  answered  all  the  questions  that  you  have  asked 
me  as  warden  to  answer  in  a  very  brief  way,  and  hoping  that  your  meet- 
ing will  be  2  successful  one  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  the 
poor.    You  have  my  sympathy  and  prayers, 

Yours  truly,  p.  A.  Mayne, 

Warden  City  Poor  House,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 
Clinton  County  sends  the  following  report; 

City  of  Lock  Haven,  Clinton  County. 
We  have  no  county  poor  house.  We  have  a  city  poor  house  with 
eleven  rooms  and  a  frame  house  on  rear  end  of  the  same  lot.  From  the 
ist  of  April,  1878,  to  April  r,  i87q,  2,235  different  persons  were  cared  for, 
and  we  distributed  1,449  gallons  of  soup,  48,421  loaves  of  bread  ;  total 
expenses,  3,723  85  ;  tramps  lodged,  867  ;  meals,  60  ;  deaths,  12. 

Thos.  S.  Lingle,  Overseer. 
Bedford  County  sends  the  following  report  i 

Alms  house  farm  contains  175  acres,  upon  which  was  erected  seven 
years  ago  a  four-story  brick  building,  costing  $33,000. 

We  have  three  directors  elected  for  three  years,  one  being  elected  an- 
nually, who  receive  a  salary  of  $2  a  day.  The  directors  appoint  a 
steward,  matron,  attorney,  clerk  and  physician. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  supported  last  year  was  103,  and  the 

amount  of  expenditures  was  $9,500.    All  supplies  are  purchased  by  the 

steward.    The  directors  visit  the  alms  house  monthly  and  at  special 

times.    The  value  of  the  labor  of  the  inmates  last  year  was  $3,000. 

There  are  eleven  insane  paupers  in  the  alms  house  and  are  attended 
by  paupers. 

Religious  services  are  held  once  a  month. 
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The  cooking  is  done  on  ranges.    Diet  consists  of  for  breakfast,  meat, 
potatoes,  bread  and  coffee.    Dinner,  meat,  vegetables  and  bread.  Sup 
per  bread  and  coffee.    There  are  no  arrangements  for  reading  matter 
only  as  newspapers  are  furnished  by  friends.    We  have  no  entertam- 
ments  for  inmates.  . 

The  sexes  are  entirely  separate  at  night.  Out-door  relief  is  given  on 
order  for  relief  made  monthly  from  $2  to  $5.  as  the  occasion  demands. 
The  amount  of  out-door  relief  last  year  was  about  $1,200. 

Dr  Luther  :  What  disposition  do  you  propose  to  make  of 
these  reports  ?  The  association  has  no  place  to  file  them.  I  make 
the  motion  that  they  be  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of 

Public  Charities.  _    ..  ... 

After  considerable  discussion  pro  and  con,  Dr.  Luther  with- 
drew his  motion,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  reports  be  published 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Convention. 

Messrs  J.  B.  Gillespie  and  D.  C.  Hultz,  on  motion,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  money  necessary 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  Convention. 

Hon  Lewis  Pughe  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Convention  to 
visit  the  Hill  Side  Farm  and  Poor  House.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  and  the  time  set  for  said  visit  fixed  at  1  p  m,  Wednes- 
day,  Sept.  17. 

Hon.  Lewis  Pughe  :    I  move  we  now  take  up  the  first  question 
for  discussion,  to  wit:  "How  may  pauperism  be  reduced?" 
Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Lewis  Pughe  then  addressed  the  Convention  on  the  subject  for 
discussion. 

The  important  question  now  under  consideration  of  the  Convention 
"How  may  pauperism  be  reduced  ?"  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
problem  set  forth  in  the  second  question  for  discussion,  viz :  In  what 
respects  may  institutional  management  and  care  be  so  improved  as  to 
prevent  the  Increase  of  pauperism?"  that  in  the  remarks  I  shall  present 
L  your  consideration  will  be  first  upon  the  causes  of  pauper.sm  so 
that  we  may  more  fully  understand  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  for 
which  we  are  to  apply  a  remedy  for  at  least  its  partial  cure.  In  the  dis- 
c  ^  ion  of  the  question  before  the  Convention,  I  do  not  expect  to  pre- 
sent any  new  thoughts  to  enlighten  this  intelligent  body  of  men  but 
hope  to  stir  up  and"  awaken  in  you  a  more  earnest  and  deeper  ,n  erest 
in  these  grave  and  important  questions,  how  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  helpless  poor,  and  how  to  prevent  the  vicious,  profligate  and  un- 
worthy from  obtaining  relief  from  public  chanties,  administered  under 
the  poor  laws. 
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The  causes  of  pauperism,  including  the  remote  and  immediate,  are 
numerous.  The  word  pauper  means  a  person  who,  unequal  to  self- 
support,  is  maintained  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  a  poor  tax  levied  for  the 
purpose,  under  the  provision  of  a  State  law.  Pauperism  then  means, 
the  condition  of  dependence  of  such  as  become  recipients  of  legal 
relief. 

It  would  be  well  to  remember  that  pauperism,  as  we  have  it,  came  in 
with  the  decay  and  downfall  of  the  feudal  system,  and  is  in  a  large 
measure  the  consequence  of  the  emancipation  of  the  masses,  and  a 
part  of  the  price  we  have  to  payj  for  the  heritage  of  universal  liberty 
that  we  enjoy.  What  is  also  noteworthy,  the  very  evil  which  now  be- 
gins to  plague  and  burden  us,  was  for  generations  the  curse  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  in  search  of  a  cure  for  vagrancy,  which  grew  to  be  an 
intolerable  grievance  and  social  danger,  that  its  Parliament  entered  on 
that  course  of  legislation  for  its  suppression  that  culminated  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Poor  Law  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  several  causes 
of  pauperism  operate  with  varying  force  in  different  countries,  or  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  same  country,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their 
physical  and  social  condition. 

Under  the  present  order  of  things,  we  may  practically  consider  some 
of  these  causes  as  likely  to  be  prominent,  but  the  greater  part  of  pau- 
perism may  be  traced  to  avoidable  causes,  which  resolve  themselves 
chiefly  into  unthrifty  and  improvident  habits,  and  vicious  excess  in 
sensual  enjoyment. 

It  is  important  we  ascertain  as  far  as  we  can  the  real  causes  of  pau- 
perism, in  order  that  we  may  adopt  the  best  means  of  prevention.  If 
we  err  in  a  diagnosis  of  the  social  malady,  we  shall  make  a  mistake  in 
the  remedies  we  apply,  and  the  disease  may  grow  worse  under  our 
treatment. 

Idiocy,  insanity  and  old  age  among  the  destitute  poor  will  continue 
to  be  causes  of  ^pauperism,  and  so  will  accidents  and  misfortunes  that 
render  persons  helpless,  and  physical  infirmities  that  disqualify  the  in- 
digent for  earning  a  livelihood.  These,  with  chronic  diseases,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  more  permanent  causes  likely  to  affect  those  re- 
quiring public  support.  But  we  may  hope  for  a  sensible  diminution, 
even  in  this  class  of  paupers,  with  the  progress  of  practical  religion 
and  a  higher  conception  of  our  duty  to  our  kindred. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  clear  than  another  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
church  to  take  care  of  its  own  poor,  and  it  is  no  small  reproach  to  those 
concerned,  to  allow  any  indigent  communicant,  or  even  worthy  attend- 
ant, to  become  an  inmate  of  an  alms  house,  or  an  outside  pensioner  on 
public  charity.  Among  the  most  humiliating  proofs  of  human  depravity 
is  the  need  of  a  legal  enactment  to  compel  children,  if  able,  to  support 
their  destitute  parents.  Cases  often  occur  in  the  present  day,  in  this 
Christian  land,  where  an  infirm  father  or  mother  applies  for  legal  relief 
who  has  children  in  circumstances  that  render  such  application  un- 
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necessary  and  disgraceful.  With  a  better  training  in  the  observance  of 
the  fifth  commandment,  we  surely  may  hope  to  see  developed  a  spirit 
of  family  pride,  and  a  force  of  filial  affection  that  will  scorn  to  leave 
father  or  mother  to  the  mortifying  alternative  of  seeking  refuge  in  a 
poor  house. 

Among  other  causes  of  pauperism,  or  what  one  considers  suchj 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  Improvidence,  Illegitimacy,  Idle- 
ness ;  Want  of  Proper  Training — industrial,  domestic  and  moral  ; 
Want  of  Employment  ;  Want  of  Decent  Homes  ;  and,  as  many  think, 
Illiteracy,  or  Want  of  Elementary  Instruction.  To  these  should  be 
added  Injudicious  Legislation  and  Maladministration  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
together  with  the  encouragement  given  to  mendicancy  by  indiscrimin- 
ate almsgiving, 

IMPROVIDENCE. 

The  theory  of  population  held  by  the  ablest  economists,  has  this  for 
its  fundamental  principle — that  the  tendency  of  population  is  to  in- 
crease faster  than  the  means  of  subsistenee,  from  which  they  argue  that 
the  distress  and  misery  so  common  among  the  poor  everywhere,  can  in 
a  great  degree  be  accounted  for  by  a  redundancy  of  population. 

Wages,  under  the  law  of  freedom,  depend  mainly  on  the  supply  of 
labor,  as  compared  with  the  demand  for  labor.  There  exists  a  certain 
relation  between  those  seeking  employment  and  the  amount  of  capital 
seeking  profitable  investment  ;  so  that  when  the  labor  market  is  over- 
stocked, the  force  of  competition  will  reduce  wages  and  thus  deteriorate 
the  condition  of  the  laborer.  Wages  are  to  the  poor  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  lower  wages,  the  consequence  of  a  surplus  of  labor,  means 
to  them  less  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life, 
and  as  this  surplus  of  labor  increases,  the  poor  will  become  more  de- 
pressed and  impoverished.  The  process  of  deterioration  goes  on,  with 
a  constant  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living,  until  the  mass  of  the  poor 
are  reduced  to  some  single  article,  like  the  potato  or  rice,  for  their  sup- 
port, and  when  that  fails  them,  then  come  famine  and  pestilence  that 
sweep  away  millions,  as  we  read  of  in  India  and  Japan. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this — to  quote  the  words  ot 
Malthus — "Nothing  can  permanently  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor  but  increased  prudence  in  marriage;  unless  we  have  this  improve- 
ments in  other  respects,  are  of  little  consequence."  According  to  this 
view  the  want  of  prudential  restraint  in  marriage,  from  which  comes  the 
undue  increase  of  population,  is  the  principal  cause  of  pauperism.  Ad- 
mitting the  soundness  of  this  theory,  practically  we  need  not  give  it  the 
prominence  assigned  it,  by  the  economical  writers.  For  the  present,  at 
least,  there  is  no  necessity  that  we  should  experience  the  consequences 
of  population  outstripping  the  supply  of  food.  Here  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  man  able  to  work  to  secure  the  means  of  subsistence — 
if  he  is  willing  to  cultivate  a  farm  of  fertile  land,  which  he  can  have  for 
the  asking.    With  the  best  tract  of  unappropriated  land  open  to  settle- 
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ment,  this  principle  of  population  should  not  scare  us  with  anything 
like  the  strain  it  does  on  the  densely  populated  countries  of  Europe, 
and  yet  for  the  want  of  a  proper  distribution  of  labor,  we  have  had  our 
full  share  of  suffering  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  late  financial 
crisis  on  productive  industry. 

The  mischief  is,  that  both  native  and  immigrant  crowd  into  the  large 
cities,  and  the  great  centres  of  manufacturing  and  mining  industry, 
until  there  is  such  a  glut  of  labor  that  report  has  it  that  within  the  past 
three  years  there  were  more  than  one  million  of  men  and  women  out  of 
work,  therefore  more  or  less  dependent  on  private  or  public  charity. 

Moreover,  improvident  marriages  are  not  only  remotely,  as  bearing 
on  the  undue  increase  of  population,  the  cause  of  pauperism,  but  their 
direct  and  immediate  effect  is  to  increase  the  number  of  dependents  ; 
these  are  the  marriages  that  many  people  enter  into  without  being  at  all 
forehanded,  or  in  the  least  calculating  the  chances  of  providing  subsist- 
ence for  themselves  and  prospective  offspring.  It  argues  a  low  type  of 
character  to  rush  into  wedlock  for  the  gratification  of  passion,  heedless 
of  the  future  and  reckless  of  all  consequences.  We  cannot  look  upon 
such  act  but  as  an  abuse  of  the  institution  of  marriage  and  an  offence 
against  society.  The  poet  calls  "ungoverned  appetite  a  brutish  vice." 
And  what  can  be  more  brutish  or  heartless  than  to  bring  children  into 
the  world  for  others  to  support,  and  when  a  good  part  of  the  shameful 
burden  often  falls  upon  those  who  have  all  they  can  do  to  support  their 
own.  To  quote  a  remark  of  Burke's,  "The  improvident  marriage  of  one 
man  becomes  a  tax  upon  the  orderly  and  regular  marriage  of  all  the 
rest." 

Mr.  Hoyt,  in  his  valuable  report  to  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Charities,  furnishes  a  mass  of  statistics,  from  which  he  concludes  that 
the  number  of  persons  in  our  poor  houses,  who  have  been  driven  there 
by  necessity  through  no  fault  ot  their  own,  is  surprisingly  small.  All 
inquiry  goes  to  show  that  no  small  part  of  pauperism  may  be  traced  to 
the  improvidence  of  the  poor. 

The  failures  and  reverses  that  overtake  many  of  the  rich,  through 
their  profligate  and  ostentatious  style  of  living,  have  their  counterpart 
in  the  distress  and  destitution  that  come  from  the  thriftless  and  waste- 
ful habits  of  a  considerable  portion  of  our  working  population.lalthough 
it  may  seem  a  paradox.  Working  men,  as  a  rule,  are  less  sensible  to 
the  value  of  money  than  those  who  have  accumulated  property,  and 
hence  they  are  more  free  in  spending  it,  and  will  hardly  deny  them- 
selves of  any  gratification  if  they  have  the  means  of  its  purchase  in  their 
pockets.  Their  worst  failing  is  want  of  forethought,  living  solely  for 
the  present,  as  if  it  was  their  motto,  "Let  us  eat,  drink  and  be  merry, 
for  to-morrow  we  die."  Their  earnings  are  too  often  spent  in  the  un- 
due indulgence  of  appetite  and  gratification  of  the  lower  propensities. 
The  pleasures  of  the  palate  are  those  to  which  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  addicted,  and  which  swallow  up  most  of  their  wages. 
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"Among  our  people,"  said  the  late  Horace  Mann,  "I  mourn  to  say,  in 
eating  and  in  drinking,  and  especially  in  using  alcoholic  or  narcotic 
substances,  appetite  is  the  God  they  worship." 

We  have  similar  testimony  from  over  the  ocean  as  to  prevailing  vices 
and  besetting  sins  of  the  English  operatives.  They  sacrifice  everything 
to  their  love  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  many  of  them  will  spend  the 
best  part  of  their  week's  wages  on  a  grand  Sunday  dinner.  An  exten- 
sive and  wealthy  cotton  spinner  at  Stayleybridge,  England,  who  had 
himself  risen  from  the  ranks,  stated  that  many  of  his  workpeople  bought 
the  delicacies  and  varieties  of  the  season,  on  their  first  appearance  in 
the  market,  at  prices  he  would  not  think  of  paying.  The  New  York 
Nation,  in  a  recent  review,  quotes  the  case  of  some  men  at  an  iron 
works  in  England  earning  as  much  as  ^9.10  a  week  whose  wives  and 
daughters  are  in  rags.  A  director  of  these  works  having  occasion  to 
call  at  the  house  of  one  of  these  men,  found  him  and  his  wite  about  to 
sit  down  to  dine  on  a  sucking  pig,  which  the  man  of  his  own  accord 
told  had  cost  a  guinea.  John  Roach,  the  great  shipbuilder,  of  Chester, 
Delaware,  in  the  evidence  he  gave  before  Hewitt's  Congressional  Labor 
Committee,  stated  that  he  had  been  forty-eight  years  in  business,  and 
fifteen  years  of  them  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  at  $1.60  a  day,  and  out 
of  that  he  saved  enough  to  go  in  business  for  himself.  Then  he  gives 
similar  testimony  to  that  which  comes  to  us  from  every  quarter.  "The 
laboring  classes,"  says  he,  "have  become  too  extravagant,  and  it  is  the 
extravagant  class  who  to-day  face  us  starving."  Notwithstanding  the 
peculiar  temptations  to  which  this  class  are  exposed,  I  do  not  know 
that  the  working  people  are,  on  the  whole,  any  worse  in  morals  than 
the  most  prosperous  classes  of  society.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  the  doctrine  now  broached,  that  the  average  morality  of  a  given  com- 
munity is  much  the  same  through  all  the  social  grades  into  which  it 
may  be  divided.  While  the  majority  of  all  classes  live  under  the  sway  of 
the  inferior  impulses  of  human  nature,  we  find  that  in  the  pursuit  of 
selfish  ends,  and  selfish  enjoyments,  they  differ  only  according  to  their 
means  and  opportunities  of  gratifying  the  appetites  and  passions  that 
are  the  strongest. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

Intemperance  is,  in  our  day,  one  of  the  vices  to  which  the  poor  are 
more  addicted,  than  those  of  a  higher  social  rank.  The  inebriates,  in 
spending  so  much  of  their  earnings  in  the  gratification  of  a  depraved 
appetite,  rob  their  families  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  always  live 
on  the  verge  of  want.  These  sooner  or  later  become  a  burden  on  the 
community.  No  increase  in  their  income  will  better  the  condition  of 
the  improvident  and  intemperate,  until  there  is  a  reform  in  their  habits 
and  way  of  living.  Dr.  Young,  late  chief  in  the  Statistical  Bureau,  in 
his  account  of  the  operatives  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  speaks  of  the  preva- 
lence of  drunkenness  as  their  great  failing,  and  which  had  greatly  neu- 
tralized the  benefits  which  would  have  accrued  from  the  considerable 
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advance  which  had  taken  place  in  their  wages.  Of  the  immense  sum 
spent  annually  on  intoxicating  liquors,  the  greater  part  comes  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  laboring  classes.  Discarding  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  some  temperance  advocates  and  accepting  the  more  moderate 
and  reliable  estimate  of  Dr.  Young,  it  seems  that  the  sum  actually  spent 
in  the  year  on  alcoholic  liquors  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  $600,- 
000,000,  of  which  it  is  perfectly  safe  that  two-thirds  of  this,  say  $400,000,- 
000,  is  by  those  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  Were 
they  to  abstain  and  save  what  is  now  worse  than  wasted  on  whisky,  in 
five  years,  they  would  have  a  capital  of  over  $2,000,000,000  with  accrued 
interest,  and  if  the  process  of  saving  went  on  for  five  years  more,  this 
enormous  sum  would  be  more  than  doubled.  Without  following  out 
the  train  of  thought  suggested  by  these  startling  figures,  it  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  say  that  such  a  reform  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
people,  would  lead  to  a  great  improvement  in  their  condition  and  char- 
acter, and  of  course  greatly  diminish  poverty  and  pauperism. 

Permit  me  to  call  to  your  minds  an  observation  dropped  by  Dr. 
Luther  in  one  of  your  debates  in  a  former  Convention,  to  the  effect  that 
intemperance  is  often  taken  to  be  the  cause  when  it  is  simply  the  con- 
sequence, a  pregnant  remark  that  commends  itself  to  the  best  consid- 
eration of  every  thoughtful  temperance  man.  Until  we  act  on  this  sug- 
gestion, and  study  more  thoroughly  the  conditions  of  this  complex 
question,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  satisfactory  solution,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  witness  such  benevolent  effort  wasted  in  empirical  and 
heroic  measures  which  are  ill  adapted  to^compass  the  end  all  good 
men  have  at  heart.  Another  way  in  which  Improvidence  manifests 
itself  is  the  neglecting  to  make  that  provision  for  the  chances  and 
casualties  of  life,  which  may  be  secured  through  joining  some  one  of 
the  many  benefit  societies  that  make  a  specified  allowance  in  case  of 
sickness  or  death.  At  an  anniversary  of  a  Forresters'  Benefit  Society  in 
an  English  rural  parish,  one  of  the  speakers  advanced  as  a  reason  why 
it  should  be  supported  by  the  farmers,  that  the  sick  and  funeral  pay  ot 
four  such  clubs  in  that  parish  (Guildsford,  Wales)  was  equivalent  to  a 
poor  rate  of  2^  per  cent.  Another  instance'  is  given  of  a  large  Odd 
Fellows'  society  in  a  country  town,  that  in  one  year  had  contributed 
more  to  the  alleviation  of  distress  and  sickness  than  the  poor  law  guar- 
dians of  the  parish.  The  true  friends  of  the  poor  cannot  render  them 
better  service  than  by  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
those  friendly  benevolent  organizations,  for  not  only  the  economical 
benefits  they  confer,  but  the  habits  they  tend  to  foster,  and  for  their 
healthy,  bracing  influence  on  the  character,  and  help  keep  down  the 
pauper  spirit — a  point  of  far  more  importance  than  the  saving  of  mere 
dollars  and  cents. 

The  want  of  industrial  training  contributes  its  share  towards  swell- 
ing the  ranks  of  paupers.  Having  never  learnt  a  trade,  and  never  been 
trained  to  regular,  steady,  continuous  work,  the  boy  grows  up  to  man- 
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hood  with  such  a  strong  aversion  to  labor  that  he  makes  it  his  study 
how  he  can  best  lead  the  life  of  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  and  at  the  cost 
of  the  community.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  our  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  spoke  right  to  the  point  when  he  said  :  "I  want 
every  boy  and  girl,  1  don't  care  if  his  or  her  father  is  a  millionaire,  to 
learn  to  work  ;  and  I  don't  believe  a  man  can  be  a  good  citizen  who 
does  not  learn  to  work  ;  it  is  the  secret  of  success,  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness." The  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  no  longer  in  vogue,  under 
which  boys  had  to  serve  five  or  seven  years  in  learning  a  trade  or  call- 
ing, had  this  inestimable  advantage,  that  it  drilled  them  well  into  those 
habits  of  thorough,  honest  work,  of  patient,  plodding,  painstaking  in- 
dustry, so  necessary  to  skill  and  proficiency,  and  which  form  the  only 
solid  foundation  for  prosperity  and  preferment. 

It  was  of  those  thus  trained  that  Poor  Richard  says  :  "He  that  hath  a 
trade  hath  an  estate,  and  he  that  hath  a  calling  hath  an  office  of  profit 
and  honor."  Notwithstanding  all  we  hear  from  pulpit  and  rostrum 
about  the  dignity  of  labor,  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  a  strong 
social  prejudice  exists  against  manual  labor. 

And  the  more  advanced  boys  as  they  leave  the  common  school,  value 
what  they  have  learnt  chiefly  as  giving  them  a  chance  to  escape  the  dis- 
grace of  being  bound  to  a  mechanical  trade,  or  having  to  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.    The  prejudice  is  of  heathen  origin, 
was  shared  in  by  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  antiquity ;  and 
which  has  come  down  to  us  thro'  the  ages,  when  menial  work  and 
mechanical  trades  were  confined  mostly  to  slaves  and  serfs.    Now  in 
the  face  of  an  ingrained  prejudice  like  this,  it  is  impossible  to  convince 
them  that  "He  that  hath  a  trade  has  an  estate"  though  its  truth  be  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  most  prosperous 
manufacturers  and  successful  tradesmen  were  brought  up  to  hard  work 
and  earned  wages  as  journeymen.    As  bearing  on  this  subject  we  have 
a  recent  statement  from  Superintendent  Jones,  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
on  Blackwell's  Island,  N.  Y.,  "That  juvenile  vagrancy  is  much  on  the 
increase,  and  that  we  would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  young 
tramps,  boys  in  fact,  who  applied  for  help."    Among  the  most  effica- 
cious means  of  preveming  pauperism  is  a  good  industrious  training. 
That  with  the  habit  and  love  of  work,  gives  the  thorough  mastery  of 
some  useful  calling,  which  in  the  words  of  Poor  Richard  is  equivalent 
to  "an  office  of  profit  and  honor." 

But  in  its  relation  to  pauperism  it  is  quite  as  important  that  girls 
should  receive  an  appropriate  training  as  boys.  There  is  nothing  the 
average  girl  in  our  common  schools  needs,  so  much  as  practical  in- 
struction, in  the  more  essential  branches  of  domestic  economy.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  main  object  of  education  should  be  to  prepare  the  pupils 
for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  daily  duties  of  life,  that  lie  before 
them,  then  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable,  that  in  connection  with  the 
common  schools  the  senior  girls  shou'd  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
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instruction  in  plain  cooking,  and  plain  seiving,  and  in  the  art  of  cutting, 
fitting  and  making  their  own  clothing.  These  are  qualifications  among 
the  most  essential  for  the  wife  of  a  working  man,  yet  if  no  opportunity- 
be  given  the  girls  to  learn  these  things  at  school,  they  will  rarely  be 
learned  at  all.  What  Mr.  Wickersham  said  three  years  ago,  of  the 
tendency  of  our  common  school  system,  to  give  boys  notions  above 
the  common  callings  of  life,  is  equally  true  as  to  its  effect  on  girls. 
Many  of  them  come  to  think  themselves  too  good  for  the  kitchen,  and 
learn  to  look  down  on  all  housework  as  mere  drudgery.  This  is  a 
serious  mistake,  the  source  of  great  misery,  to  acquire  at  the  start,  a 
distaste  and  dislike  for  that  which  in  the  nature  of  things,  will  likely  be 
their  life  work,  and  to  excel  in  which  should  be  their  ambition.  The 
consequences  are  what  all  expect.  The  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Health  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "bad  diet  is  the  cause  of  half 
the  mortality  in  that  State.  *  *  That  as  a  general  rule,  the  modes  of 
cooking  are  semi-barbarous.  *  *  That  in  the  agricultural  communi- 
ties, there  is  not  as  much  variety  in  food  as  there  was  half  a  century 
ago,  that  it  is  of  worse  quality,  and  the  cooking  of  the  same  has  greatly 
deteriorated."  Half  the  people  dying  prematurely  is  a  sad  comment  on 
our  system  of  female  education  and  domestic  training. 

Look  again  at  the  question  in  its  relation  to  economy.  Mfss  Juliet 
Corson,  of  the  New  York  cooking  school,  who  is  working  hard  to 
bring  about  reform  in  the  training  of  girls,  calculates  that  five  million 
families  spend  seven  dollars  a  week  on  living,  when  by  good  manage- 
ment, six  dollars  would  suffice,  and  that  a  judicious  economy  on  their 
part,  would  effect  a  saving  to  the  nation,  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions.  This  estimate  of  the  loss  incurred,  through  bad  housewifery 
is,  I  am  persuaded,  much  under  the  mark.  The  English  it  seems,  are 
still  more  wasteful.  Mr.  Mundella,  M.  P.  and  manufacturer,  says  that 
"one-third  of  the  food  of  the  working  classes  is  wasted."  The  late 
Prime  Minister  of  England  in  a  speech  he  delivered  not  long  ago  said 
"The  English  were  the  most  wasteful  people  in  the  world,  unless  he  had 
to  except  the  Americans." 

"The  French  would  make  a  wholesome,  nutritious,  palatable  meal  on 
what  we  would  throw  away." 

Miss  Corson  is  at  the  head  of  a  movement  started  in  New  York 
which  I  understand  has  for  its  object  the  introduction  of  cookery  as  a 
supplementary  branch  for  the  senior  girls  of  the  common  schools. 
This  is  a  most  praiseworthy  undertak  ng,  and  one  that  should  receive 
the  encouragement  of  the  friends  of  popular  education. 

The  question  of  cheap  and  good  cooking  is  one  ihat  deeply  affects 
the  well-being  of  every  working  man,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of  no 
little  consequence  in  a  national  point  of  view.  Nothing  can  be  more 
clear  than  that  our  common  school  system  must  prove  a  failure  i  n  that 
which  should  be  its  chief  end,  the  fitting  and  preparing  girls  for  the 
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duties  of  after  life,  unless  the  ordinary  branches  are  supplemented  by  a 
practical  course  of  instruction  in  domestic  economy. 

As  to  the  connection  ot  this  with  my  subject,  we  have  seen  that  im- 
providence and  wastefulness  constitute  one  chief  cause  of  pauperism. 
For  these  evils,  there  is  no  other  cure  than  forethought  and  saving  ;  but 
all  the  saving  there  can  be  out  of  a  working  man's  wages,  if  he  is 
steady,  must  be  by  the  fruit  of  his  wife's  frugality  and  administrative 
ability. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  man  who  had  worked  himself  up  from  poverty 
who  would  not  tell  you  that  he  owed  the  little  capital  that  gave  h.m  a 
start  in  business  to  the  frugality  of  his  wife.  There  is  an  old  say.ng, 
"If  you  would  thrive  you  must  ask  your  wife's  leave  ;"  and  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  moment  that  the  girls  who  are  to  be  fu- 
ture wives  of  our  hard  working  men  should  receive  the  best  special 
training  in  those  things  that  will  make  each  of  them  the  "true"  help- 
meet of  her  husband.  But  let  there  be  no  provision  made  for  such 
training,  we  shall  continue  to  see  the  same  waste  of  the  poor  man  s 
earnings,  and  the  same  want  of  comfort,  neatness  and  order  in  the  poor 
man's  house,  which  now  drives  him  so  often  to  seek  solace  and  pleas- 
ure in  the  more  attractive  atmosphere  of  the  saloon.  But  suppose  him 
to  be  proof  against  such  temptations,  if  he  be  mated  to  a  shiftless,  thrift- 
less wife,  he  may  keep  his  nose  to  the  grindstone  and  never  be  able  to 
rise  out  of  a  condition  of  chronic  poverty.  Were  we  able  to  make  the 
estimate,  I  think  we  should  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  pauperism 
traceable  to  want  of  skill  and  thrift  in  domestic  management. 

But  there  is  another  training  more  important  than  all,  and  more  effec- 
tual than  any  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  and  that  is  moral  train- 
ing The  reason  why  it  should  occupy  the  foremost  place  in  every 
scheme  of  education  is  this,  that  it  directly  affects  the  conduct,  and 
concerns  itself  specially  with  the  formation  of  character.  We  have  the 
assurance  of  the  wisest  of  men,  and  that  confirmed  by  what  we  know  of 
the  law  of  habit,  that  with  this  early  training  in  practical  morality  the 
child  will  grow  up  in  "the  way  he  should  go,"  which  is  the  sure  way  to 
usefulness,  honor  and  happiness,  and  I  will  take  leave  to  add  that  such 
training  is  the  best  possible  way  to  diminish  vice,  crime  and  pauperism. 

Want  of  employment  must  be  counted  among  the  causes  of  pauper- 
ism When  large  bodies  of  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  either 
through  their  own  action  or  that  of  their  employers,  in  a  contest  for 
wages  ■  or  whether  it  be  in  consequence  of  a  general  stagnation  of  busi- 
ness, such  as  we  now  experience,  there  is  sure  for  a  time  to  be  more  or 
less  increase  of  pauperism.  The  increase  will  be  mainly  in  application 
for  out-door  relief,  from  the  class  called  "the  casual  poor,"  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  permanent  paupers.  Among  the  incidental  evils 
of  strikes  and  panics  is  the  necessity  forced  upon  many  working  peo- 
ple of  becoming  dependent  on  charity. 

Whatever  be  the  cause  that  brings  a  man  to  this  pass,  it  is  to  be  de- 
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plored  for  its  effects  on  the  character,  as  its  tendency,  no  doubt,  is  to 
lower  self  respect,  and  that  feeling  of  independence  which  enters  so 
largely  into  our  sense  of  manhood. 

Among  the  causes  of  pauperism  I  shall  not  omit  to  mention  the  want 
of  decent  homes  for  the  poor.  It  is  sickening  to  read  of  their  noxious 
physical  surroundings  in  the  large  cities,  of  the  crowded,  filthy,  misera- 
ble tenement  houses,  or  the  small,  dark,  dingy  hovels,  where  they  dwell, 
from  which  air,  and  light,  and  sweetness  and  comfort  are  all  excluded. 
It  would  seem  impossible  for  any  of  the  virtues  and  proprieties  of 
life  to  flourish  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  dirt  and  depravity.  A  reporter 
in  the  New  York  Times  in  a  recent  issue  gives  a  harrowing  description 
of  the  physical  wretchedness  he  found  among  the  poor,  in  the  course  of 
an  investigating  tour  through  two  or  three  streets  of  that  city,  where 
so  many  families  are  crowded  into  one  great  rookery.  In  one  instance 
he  found  four  families  occupying  one  room.  To  expect  cleanliness, 
neatness  or  order,  would  be  ridiculous,  and  when  for  want  of  accom- 
modation they  herd  together  like  cattle,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age,  it 
would  be  folly  to  look  for  decency,  modesty,  or  morality.  Such  places 
are,  in  fact,  the  hot-beds  of  vice,  crime  and  pauperism. 

A.  S.  Fiske,  in  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1871,  says:  "According  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  officers  of  juvenile  reformatories,  95  per  cent,  of  their  of- 
fenders come  from  idle,  vicious  and  ignorant  homes.  Oftenest  the 
answer  comes  when  asked  'How  many  of  your  boys  and  girls  come 
from  in  any  way  decent  homes  ?'  not  one  in  a  hundred  !" 

The  class  of  indigent  poor  thus  wretchedly  housed  can  be  reclaimed 
or  moralized  only  through  bettering  their  physical  condition,  and  this 
source  of  pauperism  can  be  dried  up  only^through  the'application  of 
sanitary  science  to  the  improvement  of  their  habitations  and  surround- 
ings. 

The  doctrine  of  hereditary  pauperism  is  one  that  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted, and  serves  to  explain  much  that  would  otherwise  be  perplexing 
in  existing  social  phenomena.  Mr.  Hoyt's  report  furnishes  the  strong- 
est confirmatory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  in  showing  that 
so  large  a  number  of  paupers  are  the  offspring  of  paupers,  or  otherwise 
related  to  paupers,  and  proving  that  pauperism,  like  consumption,  may 
run  in  families  for  generations.  The  incorrigible  class  of  paupers  are 
for  the  most  part  coarsely  organized,  depraved  indisposition,  and  given 
to  vicious  courses,  and  as  a  consequence  congenital  disease  or  over- 
mastering propensity  is  the  wretched  inheritance  of  their  children. 

The  children  take  naturally  after  the  parents,  and  inheriting  their 
proclivities  to  evil,  and  brought  up  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  their 
habitually  excited  lower  feelings,  they  sooner  or  later  find  their  way  to 
the  penitentiary  or  poor  house,  to  take  the  place  of  their  progenitors. 

Mr.  Tuffnel,  the  Government  Inspector  of  the  English  Schools,  bears 
his  testimony  to  the  inferior  natural  endowments  of  the  offspring  of 
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paupers  as  compared  with  those  of  orphan  children  of  industrious 
parents  brought  up  in  the  same  school.  With  regard  to  adult  paupers, 
confirmed  in  their  evil  habits  as  unresisting  slaves  to  their  animal  im- 
pulses, there  is  scarcely  any  hope  for  them  except  in  the  transforming 
power  of  religion.  But  in  mercy  their  children  should  be  taken  from 
them  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  and  if  surrounded  with  good 
influences  and  trained  into  good  habits,  they  may  turn  out  useful  and 
respectable  citizens. 

ILLITERACY. 

Were  I  to  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  opinion,  I  should  give  place  to 
illiteracy  as  the  principal  cause  of  pauperism.  Although  I  consider  it 
a  mischievous  error,  the  doctrine  is  popular  and  everywhere  preached, 
that  the  elementary  instruction  given  in  our  common  schools  will 
prove  the  grand  panacea  for  all  the  social  and  political  evils  which 
afflict  our  country.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  spoken  and 
written  on  the  subject,  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  attempt  made  to  ex- 
plain the  grounds  on  which  this  expectation  is  founded.  The  notion 
because  a  man  is  a  pauper — because  he  never  learned  to  read,  write  and 
cypher— is  based  on  the  false  assumption  that  to  teach  a  boy  those 
branches  is  the  same  thing  as  to  break  him  in  to  be  good,  honest  and 
true,  industrious,  temperate  and  frugal  ;  or  in  more  general  terms,  it  is 
assuming  that  preceptive  teaching  is  equivalent  to  that  practical  train- 
ing in  morals  which  has  for  its  object  the  formation  of  virtuous  habits. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  expose  at  any  length  this  popular  fallacy.  But 
our  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  at  one  of  our  conventions,  made 
short  work  of  it  when  he  said  "Mere  intellectual  instruction  will  not 
make  a  good  citizen.  *  *  The  heart  must  be  educated  as  well  as  the 
head."  It  is  not  illiteracy,  but  unregulated  propensities  that  make 
paupers.  It  is  not  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  letters  that  is  the  most 
prolific  source  of  pauperism,  but  the  want  of  early  training  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  and  the  habitual  exercise  of  self-restraint  which>is  the  true 
foundation  of  a  good  and  stable  character. 

MALADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  POOR  LAWS. 

The  maladministration  of  the  poor  laws  itself,  strange  to  say,  has 
done  as  much  as  anything  else  to  demoralize  the  poor  and  to  increase 
pauperism.  The  history  of  the  English  poor  laws  affords  abundant 
evidence  of  this,  for  in  the  course  of  years  such  gross  abuses  had  crept 
into  the  system  of  relieving  the  poor  as  greatly  to  impair  the  character 
of  the  peasantry  and  seriously  threaten  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  government  to 
inquire  into  the  manifold  evils  and  ruinous  effects  of  the  old  system  of 
granting  relief  that ]| the  poor  law  amendment  act  of  1834  was  passed, 
and  since  then  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in^the  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  destitute  poor.  4\The  commission  in  their  report  char- 
acterized the  administration  of  the  law  as  a  system  "that  offered  mar- 
riage to  the  young,  security  to  the  vicious,  ease  to  the  lazy,  and  impu- 
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nity  to  the  profligate."  The  grossest  abuse  was  in  the  reckless  and 
profuse  way  they  granted  out-door  relief.  And  even  now  the  difference 
of  administration  in  this  respect  is  seen  in  the  varying  proportions  that 
pauperism  bears  to  the  population  in  the  different  unions.  However, 
in  consequence  of  a  sounder  administration  of  the  poor  law,  there  has 
been  a  gratifying  reduction  in  the  amount  of  English  pauperism.  We 
find  from  the  eleventh  report  of  the  commissioners,  that  in  1844  there 
were  two  million  paupers,  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  population,  while  in 
1877  the  number  of  paupers  was  728,350,  only  one-thirty-third  part  of 
the  population.  Relatively  to  the  population,  the  paupers  of  1844  were 
four  times  as  many  as  in  1877.  The  English  have  the  advantage  over 
us,  that  they  have  a  work-house  in  every  union,  and  the  more  stringent 
application  of  the  labor  test  has  been  productive  of  the  most  happy  re- 
sults. During  the  past  six  years  the  number  of  adult  able-bodied  out- 
door paupers  had  diminished  by  89,706,  a  reduction  of  58  per  cent. 
Whenever  a  man  finds  out  he  must  work  or  starve,  he  will  prefer  work- 
ing for  wages  to  working  under  constraint  for  poor-house  fare  and  lodg- 
ing. What  Piers,  the  Ploughman,  wrote  five  hnndred  years  ago,  may 
still  be  quoted  as  a  warning  :  "Hunger  is  God's  instrument  in  bringing 
the  idlest  to  toil  ;  and  hunger  wants  to  work  her  will  on  the  idler  and 
the  waster."  In  one  of  the  English  unions  (Amersham),  last  winter, 
212  persons  who  applied  for  relief  received  orders  for  admission  to  the 
work-house,  of  which  not  one  availed  himself.  At  Buckingham  six 
able-bodied  men  were  admitted  to  the  work-house  after  being  refused 
out-door  relief.  They  all  went  away  the  same  week  or  the  next.  Five 
of  them  at  once  obtained  work.  Here  is  another  striking  case.  AtUx- 
bridge  269  able-bodied  men  applied  for  out-door  relief,  and  were  re- 
fused, but  instead  received  orders  for  the  work-house.  Of  this  number 
only  twelve  came  in  ;  but  learning  how  they  would  have  to  work  for 
their  bare  living,  seven  left  in  disgust  the  same  day  after  dinner,  leav- 
ing only  five  to  be  admitted  out  of  269  who  received  orders. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  measures  adopted  to  diminish 
pauperism,  there  are  still  loud  complaints  of  the  wasteful  system  under 
which  it  is  said  "thousands  are  born,  bred,  live  and  die  paupers."  Mr. 
Hoyt's  testimony  in  regard  to  New  York  is  of  similar  import.  He 
found  "Large  numbers  of  those  examined  had  been  trained  and  edu- 
cated for  the  poor  house  by  out-door  relief  administered  by  law  or  by 
private  charity."  What  is  this  but  to  encourage  idleness  and  improvi- 
dence, to  foster  the  growth  of  pauperism,  and  to  entail  a  curse  on  the 
class  whom  it  is  sought  to  benefit. 

Without  being  parsimonious,  we  surely  can  avoid  the  evils  produced 
by  the  English  system.  The  charge  of  making  paupers  is  distinctly 
made  against  those  who  administer  the  law,  and  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
abuses  which  tend  to  such  a  result,  should  be  our  aim  as  directors  of 
the  poor.    But  any  reform  that  may  be  brought  about  in  our  methods  of 
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legal  relief  depends  on  the  spirit,  energy,  firmness  and  wisdom  that  we 
bring  to  the  discharge  of  our  duty. 

A  laxly  administered  poor  law  is  a  curse  to  a  community.  It  creates 
more  misery  than  it  relieves.  It  fosters  lying  and  hypocrisy,  discour- 
ages self-denial  and  the  virtues  which  flow  from  it,  undermines  natural 
affection,  and  disintegrates  families.  In  the  interest  of  the  dependent 
classes  it  is  necessary  to  keep  pauperism  under  the  sternest  control. 
To  give  is  easy,  but  the  result  of  such  giving  may  prove  the  ruin  of  a 
life. 

I  now  present  for  your  consideration  several  extracts  from  the  thirty- 
third  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  Scotland  for  the  year  1878  . 

"I  find  on  the  out-door  relief  roll  of  a  parish  a  widow  with  one  or 
more  sons  and  daughters,  all  healthy  and  in  good  employment,"  and  in 
reporting  the  Superintendent  says:  "This  is  an  improper  case  for  out- 
door relief."  The  Parochial  Poor  Board  think  otherwise,  however. 
The  sons,  it  observes,  are  married,  with  families,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  expected  to  support  their  parents,  so  out-door  relief  is  continued. 
Now  in  observing  the  every  day  life  of  these  sons  and  daughters,  it  will 
be  found  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  who  does  not  spend  on  selfish  in- 
dulgence more  than  would  support  an  old  parent. 

If  out-door  relief  were  withdrawn,  natural  affection,  which  was  dor- 
mant only,  and  not  extinct,  would  be  reawakened  and  selfish  expendi- 
ture on  drink  and  other  bad  habits  curtailed,  in  order  to  provide  the 
means  of  keeping  an  old  father  or  mother  at  home  ;  and  the  good  effect 
of  such  self  denial  does  not  end  here,  for  whilst  thus  doing  their  duty 
as  children,  they  acquire  habits  which  make  them  better  as  husbands, 
wives,  and  parents. 

Take  another  case.  A  widow  is  left  with  a  large  family  of  young 
children,  and  a  [liberal  allowance  of  relief  is  awarded  her.  As  time 
rolls  on  the  older  children  move  out  into  the  world,  and  soon  earn  more 
than  is  necessary  for  their  own  subsistance,  and  quite  sufficient,  if  prop- 
erly applied,  to  enable  the  mother  to  bring  up  the  remainder  of  the 
family  with  parochial  assistance.  Some  boards  adopt  my  recommenda- 
tion, and  the  widows  and  younger  children  cease  to  be  paupers — but 
many  of  the  boards  adhere  to  the  old,  and,  as  I  consider,  vicious 
system  of  continuing  out-door  relief  as  long  as  a  single  child  remains 
under  age.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  children  at  the  very  outset  of  life, 
are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  in  supporting  themselves  their  whole 
duty  is  fulfilled.  Selfishness  is  thus  engendered  and  the  evil  result  is 
manifest  to  any  one  traveling  throughout  Scotland — during  term  time, 
young  men  and  mere  lads  are  seen  reeling  about  intoxicated  at  every 
station,  and  girls  also  frequently  little  better  ;  and  yet  how  many  of 
these  have  widowed  mothers  suported  by  their  respective  poor  boards. 

On  a  late  occasion  I  found  a  widow  continued  on  the  out-door  relief 
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roll,  whilst  two  of  her  children  still  living  in  the  family  with  her  were 
earning  eighteen  shillings  a  week."  There  is  an  interesting  incident 
mentioned  in  the  superintendent's  report  which  develops  the  grand  old 
spirit  of  Scottish  independence,  which  is  worthy  to  be  impressed  upon 
the  friends  of  our  paupers  in  the  Scranton  district.  It  is  this  :  "The 
wife  of  James  Christison,  an  ordinary  shepherd,  having  become  insane, 
was  removed  to  Montrose  Asylum,  and  the  Parochial  Poor  Board  was, 
I  believe,  quite  willing  to  undertake  the  chief  part  of  the  expense  of 
maintaining  her  there  ;  but  James  will  have  none  of  it,  and  although  the 
charge  for  her  maintenance  in  the  asylum  takes  up  five-sevenths  of  his 
wages,  and  preliminary  expenses  of  incarceration,  viz.,  medical  certifi- 
cates, &c,  were  heavy,  he  has  insisted  on  repaying  to  the  poor  board 
the  whole  sum,  being  resolved  that  so  long  as  health  and  strength  are 
granted  him,  the  name  of  pauper  shall  never  attach  to  his  wife." 

How  does  this  noble  utterance  of  a  true  man,  compare  with  some  men 
in  the  Scranton  district,  and  no  doubt  in  others.  We  have  a  fine  speci- 
men of  a  worthy  mechanic  in  our  alms  house  at  Hillside — he  is  about 
60  years  of  age,  a  carpenter  by  trade — resident  of  Scranton  for  about  25 
years — is  incapacitated  for  labor  by  rheumatism.  He  has  been  an  inmate 
for  several  years — yet  this  man  has  two  sons  in  constant  employment, 
earning  on  an  average  eighty- five  dollars  a  month.  This  is  not  all  of 
the  ingratitude  of  these  sons  towards  a  noble  father — but  they  allowed 
their  mother  before  her  death  to  be  the  recipient  of  public  charity  as  an 
inmate  of  the  Home  of  the  Friendless,  until  the  managers  shamed  them 
and  compelled  them  to  take  care  of  a  good,  kind,  loving  mother. 

We  may  learn  this  from  the  English  and  Scotch  experience,  if  not  from 
our  own,  that  the  labor  test  is  essential  to  the  efficient  administration  of 
the  poor  law.  That  we  cannot  be  too  much  on  our  guard  in  granting 
out-door  relief,  and  that  there  is  no  way  to  keep  down  pauperism,  but 
by  taking  the  necessary  time  and  trouble  to  inquire  minutely  into  the 
circumstances  of  every  applicant  for  relief,  and  to  scrutinize  carefully 
every  item  of  expenditure  in  the  support  of  the  poor.  While  the  re- 
sponsibility of  checking  and  reducing  pauperism  rests  mainly  on  those 
who  have  charge  of  administering  legal  relief,  they  may  be  very  much 
assisted  by  those  who  bestow  from  their  private  charities. 

As  all  our  faculties,  even  the  best,  may  be  misapplied,  so  in  the  exer- 
cise of  benevolence  itself  we  may  do  far  more  harm  than  good,  if  we 
pay  no  heed  to  the  teaching  of  experience  and  observation.  While  it  is 
the  imperative  duty  of  all  to  relieve  real  distress,  it  is  no  less  a  duty  to 
put  ourselves  to  the  trouble  to  find  out  if  the  distress  be  real  and  the 
object  worthy.  In  view  of  the  extensive  and  systematic  practice  of  im- 
position, and  also  of  the  well-established  fact  that  indiscriminating 
almsgiving  is  a  premium  on  beggary  and  a  direct  stimulus  to  pauper- 
ism. When  it  is  stated  of  the  Thessalonians,  "There  are  some  walking 
among  you  disorderly  working  at  no  business,"  it  appears  there  were 
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pious  vagrant  tramps  at  that  early  day,  who  sought  to  live  without  work 
by  soliciting  alms  from  the  faithful  and  imposing  on  the  charity  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  evil  was  one  that  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
apostle  during  a  previous  visit  to  their  city,  and  his  method  of  cure  was 
as  sharp  as  it  was  effectual  :  "When  we  were  with  you  we  commanded 
you  that  if  any  man  will  not  work  neither  let  him  eat,"  that  is  at  your 
expense,  and  no  sounder  principle  than  this  has  yet  been  suggested  for 
the  dispensing  of  private  alms  or  the  administration  of  public  charity. 

The  highest  interests  of  society  are  interwoven  with  the  principles 
and  practices  recognized  by  us  in  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  are  bound  to  see  that  the  public  money  is  not 
thrown  away,  on  unworthy  objects,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  are  bound 
to  see  that  no  case  of  real  destitution  shall  go  unrelieved.  With  the 
profoundest  conviction  that  the  pauper  spirit  is  the  worst  of  social 
evils  we  should  take  heed,  lest  by  our  loose  manner  of  dispensing  re- 
lief, we  place  the  idle  and  dissolute  on  a  level  with  the  diligent  and 
thrifty,  and  thus  directly  discourage  industry  and  economy  among  the 
poor.  For  my  part  I  cordially  endorse  the  counsel  given  by  Mr.  Hoyt. 
"The  whole  policy  of  the  State"  says  he  "should  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  caring  for  the  really  unfortunate,  and  worthy  sick  poor  ; 
while  a  vigorous  system  of  labor  should  be  organized  and  administer- 
ed, for  the  vicious  and  unworthy." 

The  Finance  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of 
assessments  of  the  several  poor  districts  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Convention,  made  a  report,  which]was  adopted. 
(See  report  on  last  page.) 

On  motion  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  7:30  p  m. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  7:30  p.  m. 
Dr.  Luther  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :—l  wish  to  remark  before  entering  into 
this  subject,  that  in  considering  it  with  reference  to  the  remedies  for  the 
prevention  of  the  increase  of  pauperism,  it  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
considered  not  only  as  to  the  causes,  but  as  well  the  number  of  paupers 
who  are  dependent  upon  public  or  private  support.  They  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  that  they  cannot  be  separated.  And  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  cost,  I  desire  to  say  that  that  system  of  benefit,  public  or 
private,  which  is  satisfied  with  the  more  ordinary  care  and  treatment,  is 
not  entitled  to  much  favor,  and  I  have  little  respect  for  that  system  of 
care  and  economy  which  is  satisfied  with  the  meanest  and  cheapest 
kind  of  accommodations  and  management. 

But  whilst  this  fact  must  be  admitted  to  be  correct,  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
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nied  that  the  burden  of  support  is  become  greater  and  greater,  and 
forms  a  very  large  part  of  our  system  of  costs. 

If  you  take  the  cost  of  the  support  of  the  poor  in  the  institutions,  the 
reports  of  which  were  read  this  afternoon,  you  will  find  that  the  costs  of 
maintaining,  of  conducting  these  institutions,  and  adding  to  it  the  item 
of  out-door  relief,  it  amounts  to  at  least  one  million  and  a  half  dollars 
annually;  then  if  you  add  to  that  what  the  State  appropriates  toward 
the  support  of  these  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  defective  classes 
—I  mean  by  that  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind— $700,000  more  is  added, 
making  a  total  of  at  least  $2,000,000. 

This  is  a  subject  of  deep  and  serious  concern,  and  we  ought  to  realize 
the  fact  that  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  public  to  see  that  every  dollar  is 
properly  expended,  and  if  there  are  any  abuses  in  the  system  of  man- 
agement they  ought  to  be  remedied — for  in  all  systems  of  management 
abuses  do  creep  in,  and  if  continued  from  year  to  year  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  remove  them,  and  they  are  very  reluctantly  surrendered. 
Generally  it  is  denied  that  they  are  abuses,  and  they  are  continued  in 
use  to  the  detriment  of  the  financial  interests  of  the  State  and  the  inter- 
est of  taxpayers. 

Recently  a  gentleman  who  was  sent  to  England  to  examine  their 
system  of  cure  in  insane  asylums  and  the  plans  of  their  buildings  said 
to  me— he  returned  a  few  months  ago — in  regard  to  their  poor  houses 
that  they  did  not  differ  much  from  our  own,  they  were  generally  old 
buildings,  in  some  cases  they  were  new,  and  these  were  erected  in  the 
most  perfect  and  complete  manner,  and  he  also  says  their  mode  of  man- 
agement is  verv  similar  to  ours. 

He  said  that  what  impressed  one  most  in  going  in  these  old  build- 
ings, was  the  cleanness  and  order  and  neatness  of  the  buildings,  and 
of  the  inmates  themselves. 

More  than  that,  what  struck  his  attention  most,  was  the  exceeding 
care  that  was  taken  in  the  administration  of  these  institutions,  to  see 
that  every  dollar  was  laid  out  so  as  to  produce  the  most,  made  to  pay 
the  largest  amount  of  services.  In  toher  words,  their  management  of 
finances,  their  system  of  economy  is  so  strict  and  rigid  as  to  insure  a 
very  successful  economy  in  the  management  of  their  institutions. 

Now  in  looking  at  this  subject  the  question  is,  whether  our  present 
system  of  management  can  be  improved  still  further,  because  we  are  all 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  our  system  of  management  has-been  very 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  six,  eight,  or  ten  years,  and  I  will  un- 
dertake to  say  that  a  stranger  upon  visiting  them,  will  scarcely  realize 
the  one  great  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  care  of  all  classes 
in  these  institutions.  But  are  there  any  particulars  in  which  we  may 
make  still  further  improvements?  The  second  proposition  is,  "In  what 
way  may  institutional  management  and  care  be  so  improved  as  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  of  pauperism?"   Now  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
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be  able  to  correct  what  must  be  considered>s  abuses.  For  instance  in 
institutions  having  a  population  of  say  over  200,  the  medical  care  is  so 
inefficient,  so  entirely  inadequate  as  to  amount  to  almost  nothing.  In  a 
population  of  three  or  four  hundred,  that  of  a  good  sized  village,  there 
would  be  three  or  four  physicians  perhaps,  and  with  sufficient  remuner- 
ation. 

But  on  examination  you  find  they  only  visit  the  institution  twice 
a  week  unless  specially  called  for.  They  never  visit  the  insane,  many 
of  whom  are  curable.  They  pay  no  attention  to  cases  of  pleurisy  and 
ulcers.  Generally  a  portion  of  the  population  is  retained  year  after  year, 
that  ought  not  to  be  retained.  I  say  the  natural  remedy  for  that  is  the 
employment,  in  institutions  having  a  population  of  over  200,  of  a  resi- 
dent physician,  many  of  whom  offer  their  services  for  $200  a  year,  to  at- 
tend the  institution  and  all  out-door  paupers  who  are  sick.  So  that  it 
is  often  a  question  of  economy,  leaving  out  the  question  of  humanity, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  that  change. 

"To  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  defective  classes  in  alms  houses 
what  plan  or  arrangement  of  buildings  and  outside  grounds  is  best  cal- 
culated to  ensure  the  necessary  sexual  separateness  ?"  We  all  know 
that  ]very  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  that  respect,  that  the 
separation,  so  far  as  the  interior  is  concerned,  is  generally  sufficient. 
Illegitimates  reproducing  themselves  and  sending  out  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  is  a  great  and  fearful  question  in  our  State  and  all  other 
States.  No  difficulty  occurs  of  course  in  State  institutions,  where  there 
is  a  larger  organization,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  attendants,  and 
where  the  inmates  are  not  permitted  to  go  out  alone,  but  are  always  un- 
der the  care  of  attendants,  and  therefore  this  difficulty  does  not  occur, 
that  is  of  the  association  and  mingling  of  the  sexes. 

In  the  Berks  County  Poor  House,  I  said  to  them  "How  many  children 
have  you  got?"  and  the  answer  was,  one  hundred.  "Is  it  possible  you 
have  one  hundred  children  here,  why  don't  you  get  them  out?"  The 
answer  was,  come  and  look  at  them.  I  went  out  where  they  were,  there 
were  fifty,  and  there  I  saw  children  with  big  heads,  I  saw  them  deform- 
ed and  crippled,  and  blind,  deaf,  &c.  All  sprung  from  the  defective 
classes,  in  this  alms  house,  designed  for  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
poor  class,  which  had  thus  become  a  breeding  place  for  them.  It  is 
changed  there  now,  but  not  to  a  sufficient  extent.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  it  does  not  occur  there  now,  I  think  it  does. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  question  of  "able  bodied  men,"  I  will  read 
you  a  statement  taken  from  the  report  of  the  State  Board. 

What  do  the  classes  in  the  poor  houses,  as  was  outlined  by  Mr. 
Pughe,  this  afternoon,  consist  of  ?  For  whom  are  these  public  boards 
created,  for  whose  benefit  are  these  extensive  organizations  gotten  up 
and  continued  in  operation?    Let  me  read  you  : 
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ALMSHOUSE  STATEMENT, 

Exhibiting  the  various  characteristics  of  47,268  adult  paupers,  admitted 
during  the  years  1875,  1876,  1877  and  1878,  into  the  almshouses  of  the 
Commonweath  of  Pennsylvania: 

Number  of  adults  admitted   47,268 

Habits.  Number.       Per  Cent. 

Abstainers   5,163  10.92 

Drinkers   42,105  89. oS 

Physical  Condition. 

Able-bodied   20,264  42-87 

Not  able-bodied   27,004  57.13 

Education. 

Illiterate   32,056  67  82 

Could  write  names   15,212  32.18 

Ciz'il  Condition. 

Single                                                    24,439  5L73 

Married                                                  11,513  24.35 

Widowed                                               11,317  2392 

We  took  pains  to  ascertain  the  civil  condition  for  this  reason,  that 
where  home  influence  is  felt  there  we  expect  to  see  fewer  of  the  vices  to 
which  society  to  a  large  extent  is  subject,  that  the  benefit  of  horn*  in- 
fluence is  felt  in  that  way,  and  therefore  it  is  deemed  important  to  see 
exactly  what  the  population  who  make  their  way  into  our  alms  houses 
is  made  of.    I  wish  also  to  make  a  statement  of  the  criminal  classes. 

CRIMINAL  STATEMENT — PENITENTIARIES  AND  COUNTY  PRISONS, 

Exhibiting  the  various  characteristics  of  the  14,504  prisoners  admitted 
during  the  years  1875,  1876,  1877  and  1878,  into  the  penitentiaries  and 
county  prisons  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Number  of  prisoners  admitted   14,504 

Habits.  Number.       Per  Cent. 

Abstainers   2,983  20.56 

Drinkers   11,521  79  44 

Education. 

Illiterate   5,529  38.12 

Read  and  write   8,975  61.88 

Civil  Condition. 

Single   8.956  61.75 

Married   5,021  34.62 

Widowed   527  3  63 

Industrial  Relations. 

Unapprenticed     n, 799  81.35 

Apprenticed  and  served   2,706  18.65 
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I  have  also  a 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT, 

exhibiting  amount  expended  in  alms  houses  ;  also  out-door  relief  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  years  1875,  1876,  1877 
and  1878. 

ALMS  HOUSES. 

Years.  Total  Expenses. 

l875."  „  $1,147,202.94 

1876!.'   1,095,515  20 

1877   1,151,80970 

1878.  '..'.   1.183,076-70 

$4,577,002.54 

OUT-DOOR  RELIEF. 
Years.  Total  Expenses.  No.  Relieved. 

1875                            $294,071.50    J7,683 

!876                            063,925.58    !7,oo3 

1877                              352,976.85    22'°53 

1878                            518,127.55   ■  2X>19° 

$1,428,801.48  77,956 
That  no  material  reduction  has  yet  been  effected  in  pauperism  and 
crime  is  generally  acknowledged.  Much  has  been  done  to  ascertain 
whether  the  increase  or  decrease  is  influenced  or  governed  by  any  fixed 
law  Accidental  or  changing  circumstances  or  conditions  not  always 
under  individual  control  frequently  produce  the  former  and  incite  to 
the  latter.  Idleness  caused  by  the  want  of  employment.with  its  attendant 
train  of  evils.has  resulted  in  the  usual  consequences,  as  seen  in  the  crowd- 
ed state  of  our  alms  houses,  prisons  and  reformatories.  Intemperance 
continues  to  consign  its  increasing  victims  to  these  abodes  in  undimin- 
ished numbers.  The  effects  of  ignorance,  vice  and  extravagance,  the 
necessary  consequences  of  errors  in  our  social  life  and  system,  are  writ- 
ten in  the  records  of  shame  and  crime,  from  the  smallest  larceny  to  the 
highest  grade  of  offenses,  including  fraud,  embezzlement,  forgery,  rob- 
bery and  murder. 

To  devise  a  remedy  for  these  evils  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  1  he 
relation  which  crime  and  pauperism  bear  to  their  parent  causes  must 
be  ascertained  and  thoroughly  understood.  Without  such  knowledge, 
the  application  of  appropriate  legislation  necessarily  to  a  large  extent 
must  be  vague  and  uncertain.  But  legislation  based  upon  a  knowledge 
Of  actual  crimes  may  effect  much,  if  it  does  not  entirely  correct  them. 

To  some  extent  at  least  intemperance  may  be  suppressed  by  legal 
enactments,  employment  may  be  provided  for  the  idle,  and  violations  of 
law  may  be  prevented  measurably  by  a  rigid  administration  of  justice. 

But  remedies  of  this  character  do  not  always  accomplish  the  desired 
object.  Too  frequently  are  we  compelled  to  deplore  their  utter 
failure    Higher  and  better  methods  and  influences  must  therefore  be 
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resorted  to.  Measures  to  prevent  rather  than  to  cure  evils  after  they 
have  been  fully  matured  and  developed,  are  more  rational  and  promise 
a  better  success.  To  sow  the  seeds  of  truth  and  virtue  in  the  spring- 
time of  life,  is  the  best  safeguard  against  the  temptations  by  which  so 
many  are  drawn  into  forbidden  paths,  and  affords  the  only  foundation 
upon  which  a  well  regulated  life  can  be  built. 

A  system  of  educational  training  for  friendless  and  destitute  children 
from  infancy  up,  mental,  moral  and  religious,  in  the  home,  the  school 
and  the  church,  offers  the  only  means  at  once  rational  and  Christian,  by 
which  the  seething  mass  of  ignorance  and  crime  which  underlie  soci- 
ety here  as  elsewhere  may  be  reached  and  greatly  reduced,  or  wholly 
eradicated. 

With  these  general  remarks,  I  propose  a  practical  examination  of  the 
subject  before  us  in  order  to  be  able  to  attain  intelligent  conclusions. 

The  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  dependent  population  to  the  self-sup- 
porting in  England,  as  we  are  told,  is  about  one  in  twenty.  In  1847  one 
in  fourteen  was  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  charity.  In 
July,  1876,  the  reports  of  the  local  governments  show  that  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales,  707,375  paupers,  costing  the  country  ,£7,335.858. 
In  England  and  Wales  a  large  number  of  alms  houses  have  over 
65  reformatory  schools,  in  which  each  child  costs  on  an  average  about 
£ig  against  £12  in  pauper  orphan  schools.  There  are  also  118  industrial 
schools  in  which  the  average  cost  per  capita  is  about  £16  per  annum. 

In  the  United  States  the  average  of  dependents  is  about  one  in  332. 
In  Michigan  it  is  one  in  462.  In  districts  strictly  agricultural  it  may  be 
still  less. 

One  in  every  3,900  of  population  annually  becomes  insane.  The  aver- 
age increase  of  the  blind  is  in  the  ratio  of  one  in  every  1,900  of  the 
whole  population.  There  is  one  deaf  and  dumb  person  to  every  2,457 
inhabitants  of  the  State,  and  a  similar  ratio  of  feeble-minded  children. 

These  are  the  classes  which  you  will  have  in  constantly  augmenting 
numbers  as  you  grow  in  population,  and  for  whose  benefit  our  alms 
houses  and  asylums  are  but  the  payment  from  us  of  that  just  debt  which 
the  highest  of  all  authorities  has  told  us  we  owe  to  our  weaker  brother 
as  to  Himself. 

But  we  owe  no  debt  to  fraud  or  idleness,  neither  policy,  humanity,  nor 
Christianity  prompt  us  to  harbor  or  succor  any  of  this  class.  In  each 
of  our  poor  houses  will  be  found  a  proportion  of  the  debased  and  idle 
who  utterly  refuse  to  work,  and  prey  upon  the  community  either  by 
beggary  or  crime.  The  admittance  of  this  idle  element  is  not  only  a 
flagrant  wrong  to  the  taxpayers  who  support  these  institutions,  but  to 
the  worthy  poor  for  whom  they  are  specially  designed.  To  those  who 
can  work  and  will  not,  no  aid  should  be  given.  To  those  who  can  work 
and  will,  aid  can  be  rendered  on  the  large  farms  always  connected  with 
the  alms  houses,  and  in  a  way  without  impairing  their  self  respect,  or 
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training  them  for  chronic  pauperism.  In  this  way  something  may  be 
done  to  restrict  the  burdens  of  taxation. 

But  after  all  you  will  always  have  with  you  the  genuine  pauper — the 
friendless  man  or  woman  who  from  age,  disease  or  other  unavoidable 
disability  is  unable  to  earn  the  food  and  shelter  which  God  intends  for 
all  His  children  to  share,  and  they  properly  become  the  charge  of 
society. 

Brief  statements  of  the  characteristics  of  the  alms  house  and  prison 
population  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  complete  this  part  of  my 
subject.  They  afford  us  an  insight  into  the  various  classes 
of  which  alms  house  populations  to  a  large  extent  consist  and  of 
the  causes  which  made  them.  From  these  and  other  statistical  records, 
which  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  include,  it  is  made  to  appear 
how  largely  pauperism  and  crime  may  be  traced  to  causes  capable  of 
being  controlled  or  removed.  Intemperance,  ignorance  and  the  vices 
of  society  in  their  various  forms  bring  down  their  victims  in  certain 
misery  and  ruin  in  constantly  increasing  numbers.  The  remedies  for 
these  are  plainly  indicated  and  have  already  been  hinted  at.  These 
must  be  provided  for  by  the  law-making  power,  with  aid  and  support 
from  every  good  citizen. 

It  is  obvious  also  from  what  has  been  presented  that  the  increase  in 
the  classes  we  have  been  considering  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  er- 
rors that  come  more  directly  under  individual  attention  and  admit  of 
being  corrected,  and  one  of  these  consists  in  defective  institutional 
management  and  care. 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  are  conducted  by  a  careful  survey  of 
the  whole  field  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

ist — Under  the  insufficient  remuneration  generally  paid  for  medical 
aid  in  alms  houses,  recent  attacks  of  disease  only  receive  the  benefit  of 
any  considerable  treatment.  For  the  want  of  timely  aid  much  suffering 
is  often  endured  and  for  long  periods.  Neglected  insanity,  neglected 
wounds,  ulcers  and  slight  disorders  have  tended  greatly  to  increase  the 
list  of  paupers.  With  many,  chronic  disease  and  pauperism  are  irre- 
parable. 

2d — Nearly  one-half  or  57  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  in  the  alms  houses 
of  Pennsylvania  are  reported  as  being  able-bodied.  Some  of  these 
doubtless  are  aged  and  infirm  and  are  proper  subjects  of  public  charity. 
Many  are  idle  and  shiftless  vagabonds  who  drift  into  the  alms  houses, 
especially  during  the  winter  months,  attracted  bv  the  life  of  listless 
idleness  which  so  generally  prevails.  Too  often  they  are  permitted  to 
become  permanent  paupers.  All  of  this  class,  if  received  at  all,  after 
the  cure  of  their  slight  ailments  should  be  dismissed.  The  absence  of 
sufficient  employment  at  poor  houses  tends  to  make  those  who  are 
temporarily  dependent  chronic  and  incurable  paupers. 

3d. — For  the  proper  cure  of  friendless  and  destitute  children  who 
form  so  large  a  portion  of  our  alms  house  population,  we  advise  that 
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they  be  provided  for  by  private  agencies  with  encouragement  and  co- 
operation from  the  counties  and  the  State,  in  homes  or  asylums  now  in 
operation,  or  in  others  which  may  be  established  for  the  purpose.  This 
class  if  permitted  to  grow  up  in  idleness,  poverty,  ignorance  and  vice, 
fill  our  alms  houses  and  prisons,  and  depredate  upon  our  agricultural 
districts  in  the  form  of  that  modern  pest,  the  tramp.  The  object  of  these 
schools  is  to  consist  in  training  children  mentally  and  morally  for  good 
citizenship. 

4th — As  large  numbers  of  persons  naturally  idle  and  improvident 
have  been  trained  and  educated  for  the  poor  house,  by  out-door  relief 
carelessly  and  prodigally  administered,  in  order  that  the  proper  discrim- 
inations may  be  made  we  recommend  as  a  rule  for  general  observ- 
ance, that  it  be  granted  only  upon  personal  inspection  and  when  sanc- 
tioned by  a  majority  of  the  directors  and  the  superintendent. 

5th— For  the  prevention  of  vagrancy,  we  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  work  houses,  either  in  districts  composed  of  one  or  more  coun- 
ties, or  in  connection  with  county  poor  houses  or  prisons. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  from  the  experience  of  other  countries  as  well 
as  our  own,  of  these  methods  that  very  many  of  this  class  who  under 
present  laws  and  usages  are  a  burden  and  expense,  whether  in  or  out 
of  our  poor  houses,  may  be  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  their  own  labor 
self-supporting. 

6th — To  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  defective  classes,  which  occurs 
largely  from  the  enormous  evil  of  alms  house  illegitimacy,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  buildings  and  grounds  connected  with  them  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  ensure  entire  sexual  separateness. 

Mr.  Htjltz  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  offer  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quired to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  meeting.  (See  report  on  last 
page.) 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :    I  would  move  that  the  report  be  accepted 
and  Mr.  Henry  Sommers  be  appointed  Treasurer. 
Motion  seconded  and  carried  and  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  It  seems  to  me  that  unless  you  are  going 
to  discuss  the  matter  of  pauperism  any  further,  I  think  we  had 
best  take  the  question,  "What  method  is  best  to  prevent  friendless 
and  destitute  children  from  becoming  part  of  the  alms  house  pop- 
ulation '!"  I  would  suggest  we  have  that  subject  before  us  the 
balance  of  the  evening,  and  call  upon  the  different  counties  in  ro- 
tation and  have  a  statement  from  them  as  to  their  opinion. 
''Children  in  alms  houses"  is  what  has  bothered  us  all. 

Mr.  Cox  :    It  appears  to  me  if  we  would  follow  the  plan  Alle- 
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gheny  county  did  we  might  get  rid  of  our  children  without  dis- 
cussing this  question  to-night.  They  simply  advertise  that  any 
one  wanting  a  child  may  come  to  them  and  they  will  be  furnished. 
I  would  suggest  that  we  all  do  it.  I  think  if  we  should  take  all 
night  in  discussing  the  subject  we  could  not  come  to  a  better  plan 
than  that. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  The  fact  of  getting  a  child  out  in  a  home 
does  not  settle  the  matter.  We  sometimes  have  to  get  the  child 
away  from  a  place,  the  home  not  suiting  the  child,  or  the  child  the 
home. 

Mr.  Cox  :    What  do  you  do  then  ? 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  Change  again.  If  you  get  a  child  so  bad 
you  can't  get  a  place  for  it  you  will  have  to  send  it  to  the  reform 
school.  But  as  to  this  question,  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Luther 
was  right  when  he  said  it  was  a  matter  that  the  State  will  have  to 
take  charge  of  eventually.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  State 
don't  make  any  provision  for  children  at  all,  until  it  has  commit- 
ted a  crime.  I  would  therefore  move  that  we  now  take  up  this . 
subject  for  discussion. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried  and  so  ordered. 
Mr.  Schaefer  :    As  far  as  our  institution  is  concerned  we 
have  about  forty  or  fifty  children  that  ought  to  be  out ;  they  have 
no  business  there.     Now,  sir,  I  find  that  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania spends  considerable  money  for  normal  schools  and  buildings 
to  raise  our  soldiers'  orphans,  and  I  think  if  this  question  would  be 
referred  to  a  special  committee,  with  power  to  fix  up  a  bill,  that 
would  be  one  of  the  grandest  things  this  convention  could  do. 
There  is  nothing  I  could  suggest  better  than  that,  and  then  let 
the  bill  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  each  county  and  have  their 
opinion  on  it.     I  think  that  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  money 
appropriated  for  hospitals  and  other  institutions  might  be  appro- 
priated for  an  institution  of  this  kind,  to  get  the  children  out  of 
the  alms  houses. 

Mr.  Gaste  :    Where  would  they  put  them  after  they  got  them 
in  such  an  institution  ?    They  would  have  to  put  them  out. 

Mr.  Schaefer  :    I  might  answer  that  by  asking  what  have 
they  done  with  the  soldiers'  children  ? 
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Mr.  Gaste  :  A  great  many  of  the  children  in  the  soldiers' 
homes  have  grown  up  to  their  age,  when  they  are  sent  out.  At 
our  place  some  of  them  are  sent  to  our  alms  house.  Of  course, 
we  have  no  trouble  in  getting  girls  out ;  but  you  can't  get  a  boy 
out  to  a  trade  any  more.  We  have  had  three  or  four  that  we  took 
away  from  the  poor  house ;  some  of  them  suited  and  some  didn't  ; 
and  even  some  that  were  bound  out  were  sent  back. 

Mr.  Ci/thbert  :  As  regards  orphan  children,  I  have  found 
good  places  for  three  since  last  April.  When  they  are  healthy  I 
can  always  get  them  off  my  hands.  Bat  as  regards  neglected 
children,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  thing  is  growing  in  the  country 
towns.  Oar  system  of  apprenticeship  is  dying  out,  which  I  think 
is  one  of  the  best  institutions  that  ever  existed.  We  have  boys 
and  girls  growing  up  in  our  country  towns  like  wild  weeds,  and  it 
is  a  matter  that  every  philanthropist  ought  to  consider.  During 
the  past  few  weeks  I  have  been  struck  very  forcibly  with  the  idea 
that  the  State  ought  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration  and 
establish  industrial  institutions,  not  alone  for  boys,  but  for  girls. 
We  must  take  some  steps  as  a  nation  to  stop  our  youth  from  going 
to  destruction.  I  am  satisfied  that  such  an  institution  could  bring 
out  some  of  the  best  mechanics  that  any  nation  can  produce. 

Mr.  Reemond  :  As  to  the  establishment  of  homes  for  them, 
in  every  community  where  you  can  interest  the  people,  those 
homes  will  be  supported.  In  Harrisburg  we  have  a  home  for  the 
friendless  where  only  female  children  are  admitted.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  find  some  place  for  the  boys,  and  about  two  years  ago 
some  of  the  benevolent  people  of  the  city  got  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing an  industrial  home.  Boys  and  girls  are  brought  there,  and  if 
they  have  homes  they  are  allowed  to  stop  there.  They  come  then 
to  breakfast,  the  girls  are  detailed  in  squads  to  do  the  work.  The 
girls  are  taught  to  sew,  and  also  are  given  certain  hours  for  books. 
The  boys  are  taught  to  mend  chairs  and  various  other  kinds  of 
work.  If  it  was  not  for  this  industrial  home  we  would  have  from 
forty  to  fifty  children  ia  our  alms  house,  more  than  we  have  now. 
The  directors  of  the  poor  of  the  county  do  not  maintain  this  home, 
but  they  lend  it  their  influence  by  giving  it  such  donations  as  may 
seem  proper. 

Hon.  Lewis  Pughe  ;    In  looking  over  the  minutes  of  former 
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meetings  of  this  Convention,  I  find  this  subject  has  been  talked 
over  and  discussed.  You  may  talk  about  this  question  at  every 
one  of  these  conventions  for  years  to  come,  but  what  you  want  is 
action — is  action.  There  is  beautiful  poetry  spread  through  the 
address  of  Mr.  Stauff'er  at  the  Lancaster  Convention,  but  such 
talk  as  that  will  not  amount  to  anything.  What  do  we  want  ? 
We  want  institutions  in  this  State  just  about  as  they  have  them  in 
New  York  State.  There  this  evil  grew  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  philanthropists  looked  at  this  question,  which  had  become  a 
puzzling  one.  A  few  of  the  leading  lights  called  a  convention, 
that  met  at  Saratoga,  and  the  result  of  their  discussion  was  that 
they  framed  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  next  Legislature.  They 
got  the  Governor  to  recommend  it  in  his  annual  message,  and  at 
that  very  session  the  bill  passed  and  became  a  law.  What  was 
that  law  ?  There  were  two  institutions  to  be  erected  in  New  York 
State,  one  at  the  East  and  one  at  the  North,  which  made  it  com- 
pulsory upon  the  supervisors  of  every  county  to  see  that  every 
child  in  an  alms  house  above  the  age  of  four  years  and  under  the 
a^e  of  fourteen  must  be  sent  to  one  of  these  institutions,  to  be 
trained  and  educated  and  learned  some  useful  trade.  The  system 
has  worked  admirably.  It  is  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  called  the 
attention  of  your  Governor  to  that  law,  and  the  necessity  of  such 
a  law  in  this  State.  He  said  he  had  never  given  the  subject  much 
consideration  ;  "but,"  said  he,  "I  will  before  the  next  Legislature 
meets."  I  said,  "what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  recommend  in  your 
message  the  adoption  of  such  plan."  To  lay  this  matter  before 
the  Legislature  I  would  recommend  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Governor  upon  this  subject.  It  would  have  an 
influence  upon  the  Legislature  if  he  would  call  their  special  atten- 
tion to  this  matter.  I  would  move  that  the  part  of  the  Governor's 
message  in  regard  to  providing  for  dependent  children  in  alms 
houses  be  referred  to  that  special  committee,  and  let  the  moral 
force  and  aid  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  Convention  be  used  to 
secure  the  passage  of  such  a  bill.  That  is  the  only  thing  we  can 
do.  This  talk  about  poor,  dependent  children  at  each  Couvention 
without  some  action  taken  will  never  amount  to  any  good. 

Mr.  Schaefer  :  I  move  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  the  Governor  with  regard  to 
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this  matter,  and  to  draft  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  next  Legisla- 
ture, to  the  end  of  establishing  homes  for  the  children. 
Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Subject  for  discussion  No.  5:  "To  prevent  the  admittance  of 
the  able-bodied  into  our  alms  houses,  what  change  in  the  mode  of 
granting  orders  is  required  V 

Mr.  Cox:  I  heard  a  very  good  suggestion  made  with  regard 
to  granting  orders,  and  that  was  not  to  grant  them  at  all.  I  don't 
think  we  could  improve  upon  that  if  we  were  to  talk  here  all 
night. 

Mr.  Butler  :  The  way  we  do  it  in  Carbon  county  is  this  : 
Each  director  represents  his  own  district,  and  a  party  applying 
for  relief  must  go  to  the  director  of  his  district,  who  inquires  into 
the  case,  as  he  is  supposed  to  know  more  about  the  case  than  any- 
body else,  and  after  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  worthiness  of 
the  case  he  gives  the  applicant  an  order.  As  for  the  orders 
granted  by  justices  of  the  peace  we  pay  no  attention  to  them  at 
all. 

Mr.  Cox  :  The  trouble  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  fee  bill  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  by  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  county 
or  two,  justices  of  the  peace  receive  one  dollar  for  sitting  down 
and  writing  "Admit  John  Brown  in  the  alms  house."  In  many 
instances,  it  appears  to  me,  justices  of  the  peace  do  not  ask  the 
proper  questions,  but  simply  sit  down  and  write  an  order  and  then 
hand  in  their  bill  to  the  county,  which  the  county  is  obliged  to 
pay,  because  the  fee  bill  allows  it.  It  matters  not  whether  you 
pay  any  attention  to  it  or  not,  they  can  still  draw  their  pay.  The 
trouble  we  experience  in  admitting  able  bodied  men  into  our  alms 
house — and  I  suppose  all  directors  experience  the  same  thing — is 
that  in  the  spring  of  the  year  all  of  the  able-bodied  men  will 
leave  your  building,  and  as  quick  as  fall  comes  on  and  they  can't 
lie  out  they  come  back,  one  after  another.  Our  directors  a  month 
or  two  ago  passed  a  resolution  that  if  they  gave  an  able-bodied 
man  an  order  who  had  been  there  before  that  I  should  invite  him 
into  our  work-house,  and  if  he  did  not  want  to  go  there  he  should 
take  the  road  again.  But  my  experience  is,  if  you  take  an  able- 
bodied  man  and  admit  him  into  your  alms  house  in  the  fall  and 
let  him  remain  there  until  spring,  that  man  in  999  cases  out  of  a 
1,000  will  die  in  your  alms  house,  they  get  so  accustomed  to  liv- 
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ing  there.  When  they  want  their  shoes  half-soled  they  have  not 
got  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pocket  and  pay  for  it.  That  is 
why  able-bodied  men,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
into  alms  houses.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  Some  may 
come  there  sick,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  well  discharge  them. 

Dr.  Luther  :  We  see  here  to  what  an  abuse  this  system  has 
come,  how  large  this  population  is  admitted.  Why  is  it  ?  The 
fault  is  with  the  officers  themselves,  under  the  belief  that  magis- 
trates have  the  right  to  admit  them.  Now  what  is  the  remedy  ? 
It  is  certain  that  able-bodied  men  ought  not  to  be  admitted.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  remedy  lies  with  the  board  of  directors, 
who  ought  to  pass  a  resolution  that  the  steward  ought  not  to  re- 
ceive any  application  for  admission  that  is  not  signed  by  all  the 
directors,  and  of  course  not  to  receive  any  one  committed  there  by 
any  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Brooks  :  In  regard  to  admitting  able  bodied  men  into 
alms  houses,  I  recollect  in  the  district  I  represent  we  had  upon 
our  books  in  the  neighborhood  of  700,  and  in  that  same  district 
we  had  100  able-bodied  men,  willing  to  work,  wanted  to  work, 
asked  for  work,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  best  plan  was 
to  grant  them  outside  relief.  There  are  one  or  two  things  a 
director  is  obliged  to  do.  Where  a  man  is  willing  to  work  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  him  a  little  outside  relief  for  the  time 
being.  I  am  opposed  to  admitting  them  to  alms  houses  upon 
orders  from  aldermen. 

Adjourned. 


MORNING  SESSION— SECOND  DAY. 
Oonvention  met  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  Chairman  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  in  accordance 
with  the  motion  of  Mr.  Schaefer,  to  wait  upon  the  Governor  and 
draft  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  next  Legislature,  to  the  end  of 
establishing  homes  for  the  children  : 

John  M.  Schaefer,  Pittsburgh,  chairman;  Hon.  Lewis  Pughe, 
Scranton  ;  Dr.  Diller  Luther,  Reading  ;  J.J.  Rebmond,  Harris- 
burg;  B.  F.  Cox,  Lancaster  ;  B.  F.  Butler,  Carbon  county. 

Subject  for  discussion  No.  7  was  then  taken  up,  to  wit :  "What 
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additional  safeguards  may  be  provided  to  prevent  cruelties  from 
being  practiced  upon  bound  out  children  V 

Dr.  Luther  :    I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  subject. 
The  care  of  children  in  alms  houses  and  the  finding  places  for  them 
is  one  of  the  most  irnporiant  duties  imposed  upon  the  officers  of 
these  institutions,  and  whilst  it  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  of 
good,  it  is  also  sometimes  and  very  frequently  accompanied  with 
great  hardship  and  cruelty.    So  many  of  the  children  of  this  State 
drift  into  our  alms  houses,  and  the  intention  never  has  been  that 
they  should  remain  there  ;  but  we  all  know^they  do  remain  there 
until  they  grow  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  their  char- 
acters are  influenced  by  the  associations  they  have  there,  and  those 
characters,  of  course,  cannot  be  what  they  ought  to  be,  under  such 
circumstances.    The  remedy  for  this  under  our  old  mode  of  poor 
house  management  has  been  to  find  them  homes ;  but  since  the 
number  of  children  in  alms  houses  has  increased  so  largely,  that 
is  found  to  be  exceedingly  difficult,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
there  is  always  remaining  a  considerable  surplus  in  alms  houses. 
This  rendered  it  necessary  to  mike  additional  provisions  for  this 
class,  and  has  led  to  the  drafting  of  a  bill  to  make  it  a  part  of  our 
school  system.    Our  prospect  was  that  they  ought  to  be  supported 
in  homes  and  the  State  ought  to  pay  about  $20  for  each  child  to- 
wards its  tuition.     The  State  cannot  feed  and  clothe  the  depend- 
ent classes;  it  don't  undertake  to  do  that ;  but  it  does  undertake, 
and  it  is  its  duty,  under  the  law  creating  the  Board  of  Public  In. 
struction,  to  provide  educational  training  for  all  classes  of  people, 
and  of  dependent  children  as  well  as  those  who  are  more  favora- 
bly situated  in  life.     The  idea  was  that  there  ought  to  be  a  per 
capita  rate  of  $20  for  each  child,  and  that  private  benevolence 
ought  to  supply  their  clothing,  and  that  counties  and  municipal 
corporations  make  contributions  for  their  support.    That  was  what 
Mr.  Wickersham  proposed,  that  as  the  soldiers'  homes  should  be 
vacated  they  ought  to  be  utilized  for  that  purpose.      There  is  an- 
other point  upon  which  I  wish  to  speak  this  morning,  and  that  is, 
"How  to  prevent  cruelties  being  practiced  upon  bound  out  chil- 
dren ?"     What  is  our  experience  upon  that  subject?    We  know 
well  that  these  children,  particularly  the  girls,  are  taken  pretty 
largely,  if  they  are  well  formed  and  have  possession  of  their 
senses,  reason,  &c,  and  are  bright  and  cheerful  ;    that  upon  being 
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visited  by  families  they  are  very  apt  to  be  taken  and  adopted,  and 
that  is  the  very  best  mode  of  disposing  of  them.  In  other  cases 
they  are  bound  out  and  taken  because  they  are  supposed  to  be 
useful.  They  look  at  their  muscles,  arms  and  heads  and  see  if 
they  have  capacities  for  usefulness.  I  sometimes  meet  with  queer 
things  in  my  visits  to  the  institutions  throughout  the  State.  A 
few  years  ago,  in  visiting  one  of  them  in  Erie  county,  the  stew- 
ard said  to  me  :  "I  want  you  to  take  a  look  at  a  lady  we  have 
here,"  and  he  took  me  and  showed  me  upon  a  bed  a  lady  of  deli- 
cate form  and  gentle  nature,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  He  said 
to  me  that  she  came  there  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  he  took  her 
in  and  found  she  had  the  consumption.  He  says  this  lady  is  very 
much  distressed  about  this  baby.  She  knows  she  is  going  to  die, 
and  her  great  distress  is  what  shall  be  done  with  her  baby.  It  so 
happens  that  there  is  a  lady  in  this  house  from  Titusville  who  has 
lost  her  two  children  and  has  come  here  to  see  whether  she  can 
find  a  baby,  and  I  have  showed  her  this  child  and  she  is  satisfied 
to  take  it.  I  saw  this  lady  and  found  her  an  excellent  woman, 
and  then  it  became  our  duty  to  make  known  to  this  sick  mother 
this  fact,  and  we  advised  her  to  part  with  her  babe  right  there  on 
the  spot.  Well,  her  doing  so  was  of  course  a  trial,  and  she  re- 
sisted, but  we  urged  it  as  the  best  and  wisest  thing  that  could  be 
done,  and  she  with  convulsive  sobs  agreed  to  it,  and  we  took  the 
babe  and  carried  it  down  stairs,  and  I  handed  it  to  its  new  foster- 
mother  and  accompanied  her  to  the  depot,  and  she  went  off  with 
this  babe.  At  my  next  visit  in  the  fall  of  the  year  I  inquired 
what  had  become  of  the  sick  lady,  and  was  told  she  had  died  three 
or  four  weeks  after.  "And  the  baby,  how  about  that?"  I  asked- 
I  was  told  that  the  lady  had  been  there  a  few  days  since  and  had 
said  she  would  not  part  with  that  babe  for  the  world,  and  her  ob- 
ject in  coming  back  was  to  find  a  companion  for  it.  That  little 
one  found  a  father  and  mother  who  will  care  for  it,  and  it  can 
look  out  upon  the  world  full  of  sunshine,  and  hope  in  the  future 
will  dawn  upon  it,  and  that  was  the  very  best  thing  she  could  have 
done  for  it.  Another  case  :  Application  is  made  for  a  boy;  the 
boys  are  seen  and  one  is  selected  ;  the  man  making  the  selection 
has  got  land  and  is  clearing  it;  some  flat  land  and  high  land;  he 
intends  it  for  a  vineyard.  By  and  by  he  comes  for  another  boy, 
gets  two  of  them,  and  the  work  of  grubbing  out  this  land  is  done 
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by  them.  'Tis  unproductive  and  requires  still  more  help  j  he  gets 
another  boy  until  he  has  six;  they  are  half  fed,  sleep  in  the  gar- 
ret with  very  little  covering,  imperfectly  clad  themselves,  bare- 
footed all  summer,  not  permitted  to  go  to  Sunday  school ;  the 
boy  drives  the  wagon  into  market  once  or  twice  a  week  with  some 
truck  ;  he  is  forbidden  to  call  and  see  his  sister,  also  bound  out ; 
she  goes  to  church  and  Sunday  school  and  she  might  make  com- 
munications to  him  that  would  make  him  discontented  ;  he  never 
receives  a  kind  word,  is  never  sent  to  school,  only  half  fed  and 
half  clad,  and  at  last  when  his  term  has  expired  he  is  sent  out 
with  nothing,  sickly,  broken  down,  with  no  trade,  no  occupation, 
and  wanders  about  and  sees  something — a  pair  of  stockings,  a 
coat — and  thinks  that  the  world  owes  him  a  living  and  takes  them, 
and  is  found  in  the  house  of  refuge  or  the  jail.  He  goes  out  into 
the  world  and  gees  upon  the  tow  path  and  jumps  trains;  he  is 
among  the  boys  ;  he  hates  the  world;  he  owes  them  nothing,  and 
ends  his  life  in  this  way.  Now  is  there  remedy  for  all  that? 
When  we  think  and  write  about  these  things  we  put  down  our 
ideas  and  suggest  remedies  for  these  great  wrongs,  but  they  are 
not  reduced  to  practice  because  they  are  not  practicable,  and  at 
last  we  are  obliged  to  come  to  the  men  in  whose  hands  these  insti- 
tutions are  placed,  and  they  do  learn  by  actual  experience  what  is 
practicable,  and  our  hope,  therefore,  is  to  come  right  to  you  who  are 
connected  with  these  institutions.  Now,  my  idea  is  that  the 
remedy  for  this  important  matter  is  in  your  hands.  In  binding 
out  children  we  want  to  see  the  mistress  and  the  master  both  and 
look  them  in  the  face  and  be  satisfied  about  their  home.  We  gen- 
erally put  them  out  in  our  own  county  where  they  have  friends, 
and  being  a  settlement  of  Quakers,  who  are  able  to  support  them, 
after  having  put  them  out  under  a  rule  of  our  institution,  we  re- 
quire that  the  children  shall  visit  the  institution  monthly  or  quar- 
terly. They  shall  come  and  see  us  on  Board  day,  without  the 
master  and  without  the  mistress,  and  we  want  to  look  at  them  and 
see  how  they  are  dressed  and  whether  they  are  happy  or  other- 
wise, and  it  is  by  that  kind  of  care  we  prevent  suffering  and  hard- 
ship. If  there  is  we  withdraw  them  and  put  them  somewhere 
else.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  remedy  is  found  in  just  that  kind 
of  supervision,  if  you  will  visit  them  and  bring  them  before  you. 
They  may  be  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  off,  but  you  ought  to  be 
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allowed  your  expenses,  as  I  know  the  services  of  poor  directors  in. 
volve  a  great  deal  of  time  and  expense.  Now  I  merely  throw 
out  these  general  hints  to  draw  out  the  opinion  of  the  men  con- 
nected with  this  work  and  talk  upon  the  subject,  and  if  possible 
suggest  a  remedy  for  these  evils. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  With  reference  to  cruelties  to  children 
we  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  regard  to  our  children  in 
this  way.  We  often  have  neighbors  make  complaint  that  a  child 
is  being  ill  treated,  because  they  have  had  a  quarrel  with  the  mas- 
ter or  mistress  of  the  child.  They  let  us  know  anyway  that  the 
thing  needs  to  be  investigated.  Oftentimes  it  is  totally  untrue. 
About  a  year  ago  we  had  word  come  to  us  that  one  of  our  children 
in  Butler  county  was  being  badly  treated,  we  found  it  was  true 
and  removed  the  child.  Since  that  time  we  have  made  a  positive 
rule  that  every  child  we  have  must  be  seen  at  least  once  a  year 
and  if  we  cannot  go  ourselves  to  see  a  child  we  have  some  one  go 
who  will  make  a  true  report.  When  I  go  home  I  propose  to  go 
into  Butler  county  and  see  how  our  children  out  there  are  getting 
along,  see  the  teacher  and  see  if  they  go  to  school,  hunt  up  the 
minister  and  see  if  they  go  to  Sunday  school.  Last  winter  we  had 
a  report  that  one  of  our  children  was  being  badly  treated,  I  went 
to  see  about  it  and  all  the  neighbors  said  yes,  it  was  being  starved, 
others  said  it  wasn't.  We  had  them  all  subpoenaed  and  under  oath 
before  a  justice,  and  the  result  was  that  the  child  was  well  treated. 
The  teacher  said  he  Was  the  best  boy  in  the  school  and  he  did  not 
want  to  leave  his  master  and  mistress,  and  I  went  home  and  left 
him  there. 

Mr.  Htjltz  :  The  difficulty  I  see  in  regard  to  what  Mr.  Mc- 
Gonnigle said  yesterday  in  reference  to  advertising  is  that  many 
of  the  children  get  so  far  away  that  in  many  cases  you  never  hear 
from  them  unless  you  go  to  see  them.  We  prefer  having  them  as 
near  Allegheny  county  as  we  can.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  relate 
any  instances  of  cruelty  with  reference  to  our  children.  We  have 
adopted  a  rule  and  I  don't  think  it  works  the  best  to  give  the 
child  out  for  a  month  on  trial  and  if  the  child  and  people  cannot 
get  along  well  they  bring  him  back.  That  in  many  instances  spoils 
the  market  for  the  child  in  any  other  place.  I  have  known  some 
instances  where  they  have  been  taken  a  second  time  and  the  peo- 
ple and  the  chid  got  along  very  well,  but  it  isn't  generally  so. 
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Mr.  Butler  :  I  think  the  general  experience  in  regard  to 
complaints  is  about  the  same.  About  three  years  ago  we  bound 
out  a  girl  twelve  years  of  age,  and  there  was  a  cry  came  from  all 
quarters  that  that  child  was  being  abused.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  inquire  into  it.  I  never  was  in  the  house  where  the 
girl  was  nor  did  they  know  me.  I  made  it  my  business  to  go  to 
the  house  and  inquire  for  the  girl,  They  said  she  was  at  school. 
I  said  I  was  a  relative  of  hers  and  would  like  to  see  her.  They 
said  they  would  send  for  her.  I  went  along  and  brought  the  child 
out.  I  said,  "Mary,  do  you  know  me  ?"  She  said  "I  think  I  do, 
I  think  you  are  Mr.  Butler."  Well  I  came  after  you  to  take  you 
back  to  the  poor  house.  She  burst  out  crying  and  said  she 
wouldn't  leave  the  people  she  was  living  with  for  anything.  Said 
I  "do  they  use  you  well?"  "Yes"  she  said.  I  looked  at  her  and  saw 
she  was  well  clothed.  I  found  that  this  complaint  was  nothing  but 
a  piece  of  ill  feeling  engendered  between  the  parties  and  there  was 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  Our  custom  in  binding  out  has  been 
to  give  a  month  or  two  on  trial,  and  before  binding  them  out  we 
must  have  a  recommendation  signed  by  respectable  citizens  of  the 
fitness  of  the  parties  J;o  take  the  child.  We  don't  let  them  go  out 
of  the  district  or  county  if  we  can  help  it.  They  enter  into  bonds 
with  two  sureties  for  faithful  performance  of  their  duty.  We 
make  it  our  business  to  visit  these  bound  out  ones  justj  as  "often  as 
we  can.  If  we'hear  any  complaints  we  make  it  our  business  to  go 
and  visit  the  child  without  the  parties  knowing  it. 

Mr.  Hultz  :  Do  you  think  a  bond  is  as  good  as  an  indenture  ? 

Mr.  Butler  :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :    What  is  the  amount  of  the  bond  ? 
Mr.  Butler  :  1500. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  There  is  an  objection  in  advertising  that 
you  get  the  children  scattered,  but  I  think  even  if  you  have  to  go 
into  an  adjoining  county  to  get  a  good  home  it  is  better  than  keep- 
ing the  child  in  the  poor  house. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  :  In  regard  to  binding  out  children,  I  have 
always  made  it  a  rule  to  give  them  out  on  trial  first,  and  I  have 
never  had  a  failure  yet. 

Mr.  DeWitt  :  In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  children  and 
putting  them  out,  I  have  under  my  charge  now  four,  one  of  whom 
is  a  boy  deaf  and  dumb;  a  smart  boy;  he  has  done  all  of  my  cuh 
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tivating  this  year.  When  I  went  there  two  years  ago  he  did  not 
know  how  to  hold  a  plow.  I  set  him  to  work  with  a  plow  myself 
behind  him  and  soon  taught  him  how  to  do  it  and  he  likes  it. 
He  likes  any  work  he  sees  me  do  and  wants  to  do  it  like  a  man 
and  not  like  a  boy.  Last  year  I  tried  to  prevail  upon  the  direct- 
ors to  send  that  boy  to  school.  They  said  they  would,  but  didn't 
do  it,  and  this  year  I  have  said  nothing  to  them  about  it.  Now 
in  regard  to  sending  this  boy  to  school,  if  this  Convention  could 
embody  any  plan  or  make  any  suggestion  what  the  directors 
ought  to  do  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Dr.  Luther  :  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  about  the  care 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  State  annually  appropriates  a  certain 
sum  for  their  education  and  training.  They  ought  not  to  remain 
in  the  poor  house.  Now  that  boy,  if  he  had  received  the  training 
that  they  receive  there,  might  have  been  self-supporting.  But  I 
am  afraid  you  have  postponed  it  too  late.  They  take  them  only 
up  to  a  certain  age. 

Subject  for  discussion  No.  8,  viz  :  "What  further  amendments 
in  present  laws  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  growing  evils  of  va- 
grancy," having  been  heretofore  pretty  thoroughly  discussed,  is 
passed  and  subject  No.  9,  viz  :  "What  classification  of  almshouse 
inmates  is  proper  and  practicable,  and  what  plan  of  building  will 
best  protect  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  observe  the  pro- 
prieties of  life  before  misfortune  compelled  them  to  seek  mainte- 
nance in  the  almshouse,"  is  now  taken  up  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Luther  :  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  as  to  this 
proposition.  The  alms  house  population  consists  of  various 
classes.  It  consists  of  those  who  have  been  brought  there  by 
misfortune.  In  the  Philadelphia  alms  house  this  thing  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  attention  in  this  way,  where  3,700  afflicted 
beings  are  taken  care  of  year  after  year.  They  have  made  a  classi- 
fication there.  They  have  a  ward  for  the  dumb  and  the  deaf,  med- 
ical wards,  wards  for  aged  men  and  aged  women.  In  these  wards 
I  found  a  large  central  hall  with  alcoves  on  each  side  of  the  wall 
which  were  closed  by  curtains.  I  found  there  old  ladies  sitting  in- 
side of  them.  They  preferred  that  because  they  could  be  alone.  1 
have  seen  in  these  institutions,  in  homes  for  aged  men  and  women, 
and  I  have  seen  it  also  in  alms  houses,  that  their  greatest  trouble 
arises  from  being  compelled  to  associate  with  vulgar  people.  It 
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has  often  occurred  to  me  what  a  pity  it  is  that  we  cannot  provide 
for  them  in  a  better  way  and  have  a  better  classification  so  as  to 
secure  their  being  separate.  In  the  Lancaster  poor  house  they 
put  up  a  large  additional  building,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  not 
occupied,  where  this  classification  would  be  possible.  Their  classi- 
fication is  to  have  a  ward  for  the  Germans,  a  ward  for  the  Irish, 
&c.  Perhaps  it  is  wise,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not,  to  mix 
the  different  nationalities,  or  whether  in  alms  house  management 
it  is  best  to  keep  them  separate.  I  suppose  peace  is  best  secured 
by  separation,  but  I  don't  find  the  classification  there  such  as  I 
speak  of  with  reference  to  character.  That  is  the  classsfication  I 
would  like  to  see  carried  out  in  our  poor  houses.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent you  can  all  do  that,  and  I  suppose  you  do  do  it  to  a  certain 
extent  but  it  is  not  always  practicable. 

Mr.  Butler:  Perhaps  in  Carbon  county,  we  as  a  general 
thing  classify  them  as  we  can.  We  keep  the  old  entirely  by  them- 
selves when  they  are  in  the  house.  We  have  a  ward  for  the  aged 
and  infirm  ladies  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There  are  so  many 
different  cases  that  it  would  take  a  building  a  good  deal  larger 
than  ours  if  we  undertook  to  classify  every  case. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  At  our  institution  we  have  an  entire  sep- 
aration of  our  insane  from  the  pauper  class  ;  they  have  different 
departments ;  they  dine  and  sleep  separate  ;  have  different  exer- 
cising yards ;  men  upon  one  side  and  women  upon  the  other.  For 
hospital  cases  we  have  a  male  and  female  hospital  in  the  second 
story.  Our  working  men  occupy  the  second  and  third  floors. 
Our  old  and  decrepit  people  occupy  the  first  floor.  We  generally 
put  the  Germans  by  themselves.  The  hospital  cases  have  their 
meals  carried  to  them.  We  have  a  number  of  parties  who  are  not 
exactly  in  the  hospital,  but  are  not  able  to  get  around  ;  they  dine 
in  the  hospital  dining  room. 

After  considerable  discussion  pro  and  con,  upon  a  vote  taken 
Harrisburg  was  decided  upon  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next 
meeting  of  this  Convention,  and  the  time  fixed  was  the  first  Tues- 
day of  September,  1880. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Hultz  the  following  Executive  Committee 
of  five  was  appointed  by  the  Chairman  to  prepare  a  programme  for 
the  next  meeting : 

J.  J.  Rebmond,  chairman.  Dauphin  county;   John  Fields, 
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Montgomery  county;  0.  B.  McKnight,  Luzerne  county;  W.  J. 
Kerr,  Crawford  county  ;  H.  F.  Knepper,  Somerset  county. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  by  the  Con- 
vention : 

Resolved — That  we  express  our  thanks  to  Hon.  John  Handley,  Presi- 
dent Judge,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Lackawanna  county,  for  the  use 
of  the  Court  House  to  hold  the  sessions  of  our  Convention. 

Resolved — The  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  tendered  to  those  citizens 
of  Scranton  who  have  kindly  tendered  the  use  of  their  carriages  to  con- 
vey the  members  to  visit  Hillside  Farm  ;  and  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  of  the  Scranton  district. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Harrisburg  the  first 
Tuesday  of  September,  1880. 


Scranton  Poor  District 


ALMS  HOUSE— HILLSIDE  FARM  VISITED  BY  THE  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  CONVENTION— A  PLEASING  FINALE  TO 
A  HARMONIOUS,  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  INTERESTING 
MEETING. 

At  one  o'clock  the  delegates  were  invited  to  take  seats  in  car- 
riages, and  were  driven  out  to  Hillside  Farm.     Some  twenty- 
eight  guests  were  taken  out,  among  them  representatives  of  the 
press. 

The  farm  belonging  to  the  (late  Providence)  now  Scranton 
Poor  District  contains  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  is  well 
located,  and  gives  every  evidence  of  being  well  managed.  The 
buildings  are  the  old  farm  house,  now  used  as  the  residence  of  the 
Superintendent,  the  old  poor  house,  a  rather  small  two-story  frame 
erected  under  the  old  management,  a  two-story  frame  of  small 
dimensions  used  for  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  the  new  main 
building,  built  in  1877,  a  fine,  well-constructed  edifice  of  brick 
covered  with  mastic.  The  cost  of  the  latter  building  was  a  little 
more  than  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  and  the  common  remark 
among  the  visitors  was  of  surprise  at  such  an  improvement  having 
been  built  at  so  small  a  cost.  It  was  explained  that  the  board  are 
about  erecting  a  portion  of  the  building  intended  as  an  asylum  for 
the  insane,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  twelve  thousand  dollars,  made 
necessary  by  the  enormous  cost  of  having  that  class  of  unfortu- 
nates cared  for  in  the  asylum  at  Danville,  it  being  demonstrated 
that  the  expense  of  the  improvement  will  be  saved  in  a  few  years 
and  the  recipients  of  our  charities  be  fully  as  well  cared  for  as 
now. 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  appearance  of 
everything  about  the  place,  and  the  visitors  were  unstinted  in 
their  approval  of  everything  they  saw.  After  some  time  spent  in 
visiting  the  premises,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  collation  set  out  by 
the  Superintendent's  good  wife,  a  meeting  was  organized  in  the 
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Superintendent's  office,  with  Mr.  Butler,  of  Carbon,  in  the  chair, 
and  R.  D.  McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny,  acting  as  secretary. 

Mr.  Butler,  upon  taking  the  chair,  spoke  warmly  in  approval  of 
what  he  had  seen,  and  said  he  looked  forward  to  great  improve- 
ments in  the  management  of  all  our  institutions  of  this  character, 
and  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  value  both  in  an  economical 
and  humanitarian  sense  of  the  annual  convention  of  directors  of 
the  poor. 

Mr.  McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny,  followed  in  the  same  strain. 
He  had  been  pleased,  and  he  could  say  profited,  by  the  discussions 
in  the  Convention.  Such  annual  meetings  could  not  do  other 
than  improve  the  methods  of  caring  for  the  poor,  and  they  ought 
to  be  made  general.  He  spoke  warmly  in  approval  of  what  he 
saw  here,  and  of  the  spirit  of  enlightened  charity  that  evidently 
moved  the  directors  of  the  poor  of  Scranton.  At  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  McGonnigle's  remarks,  John  Tomlinson,  of  the  Scranton 
Times,  was  called  for,  but  said  he  thought  the  press  ought  to  be 
heard  from  last. 

Hon.  Lewis  Pughe,  of  the  Scranton  Board  of  Directors,  was 
then  called  out,  and  said  he  was  somewhat  proud  of  what  the 
directors  of  the  Scranton  Poor  District  bad  done  in  this  direction, 
and  that  he  claimed  that  this  was  a  model  alms  house,  alike  in  the 
care  for  the  comfort  of  the  unfortunates  who  became  charges  upon 
the   public  charities,   and   in   the    care   for  the  interests  of 
the     taxpayers,    in    making    every     dollar    tell     in  actual 
value   for   its   expenditure.     We   expect   to   improve  greatly 
yet,     both     in    the     methods     of     charity,     which  shall 
ten'd    as  little  as  possible  to    degrade,    and    in  the  economic 
management  of  our  institutions,  that  the  largest  possible  relief 
shall  be  given  the  unfortunate,  at  the  smallest  possible  expense 
to  the  taxpayers.    Our  work,  if  we  properly  appreciate  it,  is  one  of 
the  most  important.    It  is  not  enough  that  we  study  the  means  of 
relieving  suffering  in  the  present,  but  that  we  seek  the  methods  by 
which  the  applications  for  relief  shall  be  diminished.    It  is  well 
for  society  to  care  for  its  poor  and  unfortunate,  but  it  is  better  to 
discover  the  causes  of  pauperism,  and  prevent  its  growth.  In 
earnestly  seeking  the  best  ways  to  relieve  suffering,  and  in  so  ap- 
plying our  charities  as  to  not  only  relieve  physical  suffering,  but 
to  promote  the  reformation  and  redemption  of  broken  lives,  we 
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will  find  employment  for  our  best  efforts,  and  our  sufficient  re- 
ward in  so  elevating  the  general  standard  of  life  as  to  diminish 
the  proportion  of  the  population  who  become  public  charges.  He- 
regarded  these  annual  conventions  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  as  im- 
portant instrumentalities  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  important 
work,  and  hoped  their  value  would  be  recognized  more  and  more, 
until  no  district  in  the  State  would  be  unrepresented.  Mr. 
Pughe's  remarks  were  warmly  received,  and  John  F.  Connolly, 
Esq.,  of  Scranton,  followed,  speaking  eloquently  of  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  board  had  labored  to  make  the  institution  what  it 
should  be  and  is. 

Col.  Tomlinson,  of  the  Scranton  Times,  then  rose  and  said,  he 
had  declined  to  speak  when  first  called,  because  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Scranton  of  the  Republican  here,  and  felt  that  he,  being  the  oldest 
representative  of  the  county  press  present,  should  be  the  one  to 
speak  for  it ;  but  that  as  he  had  left,  he  was  unwilling  that  the  oc- 
casion should  pass  without  the  fraternity  being  heard.  He  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  of  what  he  saw  here,  and  of  the  gratifica- 
tion it  gave  him  to  see  the  evidence,  that  notwithstanding'  the 
sharp,  and  he  was  sure  in  this  case  erronious  criticism,  that  at- 
tends all  public  institutions,  that  this  was  being  intelligently  and 
economically  managed.  This  was  all  gratifying,  but  yet  more  wW| 
the  possibilities  of  good  he  believed  would  grow  out  of  such  inter- 
change of  experience  and  purpose  as  we  have  seen  in  this  conven- 
tion which  is  now  about  to  separate.  Our  charitable  institutions 
are  yet  in  a  crude  condition,  and  the  field  is  wide  for  growth  and 
development;  as  wide  as  the  capacity  of  man  for  progress,  and  the 
soil  as  deep  as  the  love  of  the  Divine  Master  for  all  mankind.  H'e 
had  not  heard  anything  in  the  debates"  of  the  convention  about 
churches,  or  dogmas,  or  creeds,  but  much  that  harmonized  with 
the  broadest,  deepest,  truest,  Christian  benevolence.  He  was  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  do  the  members  of  the  convention  the  j;U§^ 
tice  to  say  this,  and  was  more  rejoiced  at  the  proof  the  past  gave, 
that  under  the  seeming  hardness  the  battle  of  life  engendered  in 
us,  there  were  always  to  be  found  the  deep  well  of  G-od  like  chari- 
ty, that  only  needed  the  contact  of  the  suffering  to  stir  it  like  the 
pool  of  Bethesda,  when  its  waters  would  swell,  and  breaking 
the  crust  of  selfishness,  gush  out  in  good  and  merciful  deeds. 
When  we  contemplate  the  condition  of  society,  investigate  the 
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causes  of  it,  and  seek  for  remedies,  we  realize  how  much  we  have 
to  learu  yet  before  we  have  reached  a  perfect  civilization.  But  a 
convention  like  this  has  been,  comes  like  the^  boon  of  promise  to 
encourage  the  hope  that  all  good  is  possible  to  earnest  aspiration, 
and,  is  it  extravagant  to  believe,  that  as  their  annual',work  devel- 
opes  in  the  spirit  in  which  this  was  held,  many  of  the  rocks  and 
thorns  will  be  cleared  from  the  path  of  progress,  and  the  solution 
of  questions  aided  that  now  seem  insoluble  ?  He  believed  with 
Mr.  Pughe  that  the  highest  aim  of  jpublic  charity  should  be^res- 
toration  of  the  fallen.  The  very  worst  possible  use  society  can 
make  of  a  man  is  to  pauperize  him,  and  our  public  benevolences 
will  not  be  what  they  should  be  until  they  are  directed  to  pre- 
serve or  restore  the  manhood  and  self-respect  of  their^recipieuts. 
To  :  this  end  he  urged  that  these  annual  conventions  should  be 
maintained,  and  if  necessary,  legislation  should  be  sought  to  make 
it  compulsory^upon  every  district  to  be  represented  in  them. 
v  Superintendent  Boice  having  been  called  out,  said  he  thought 
he  could  manage  a  Poor  farm  better  than  he  cou'd  make  a  speech, 
and  passed  the  cigars  around. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McG-onnigle,  the  following  was^adopted : 

fj  Resolved — That  we  have  seen  with  great  satisfaction  the  completeness 
pf  the  management  of  this  institution,  and  hereby  express  our  hearty 
approval  of  the  same. 

The  visitors  voted  thanks  to  the  friends  in  Scranton,  for  their 
kind  reception  and  entertainment, 

ci(fOn  motion  of  Col.  W.  N.  Monies,  of  Scranton,  it  was 

9Mesolved— That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  tendered  to  the  citizens 
of  Scranton  who  had  so  kindly  put  their  carriages  at  the  disposal  of  the 
company  for  this  visit  to  the  farm,  free  of  expense  to  the  Board,  and  to 
the  visitors  for  the  very  kind  and  encouraging  words  they  had  spoken. 

'/  With  hearty  hand  shaking  and  good  wishes  all  around,  the  com- 
pany broke  up  about  half-past  five,  and  took  their  way  to  Scranton, 
and  their  several  homes. 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  POOR  DISTRICTS, 


TO  DEFRAY  EXPENSES  OF  THE  CONVENTION,  PRINTING 

REPORTS,  &c. 

Th  ose  districts  that  have  not  paid  their  assessments  will  please 
forward  the  amount  to  Henry  Sommers,  Treasurer,  Dunmore, 
Lackawanna  County,  Pa. 

Adams  county  <$I0  0o 

Allegheny  county   12  00 

City  7   12  00 

Pittsburgh   12  00 

Butler  county   10  00 

Clinton     "                                                               .  5  0O 

Crawford  "    12  00 

Dauphin  "    12  00 

Lancaster"    12  00 

Blakely  P.  D.,  Lackawanna  county  ,  5  00 

Scranton  P.  D.,       "             "    r2  00 

Carbondale  P.  D.,    "             "    5  00 

Northern  Luzerne  county  P.  D   5  00 

Central  District,  Luzerne  county     12  00 

Lacka.  Pittston  P.  D.  "       "    5  00 

Middle  Coal  Field  P.  D   10  00 

Somerset  county  district   12  00 

York            "        "    I2  00 

Montgomery  "        "   12  00 

Wayne         "        "    5  00 

State  Board  of  Public  Charities    12  00 


$206  00 
Dr.  Luther,  Secretary. 
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PiTTSBURSff,  PI.: 
George.  L.  Follaijsbse,  Printer,  Gorncr  of  Wood  Street  sr:d  Fourth  Avenue. 

ISSO. 


List  of  the  Almshouses  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Name  and  P.  0, 
Address  o  f  the  Officers  of  the  same,  to  whom  communications  should  be 
addressed. 


Counties. 


Institutions. 


Stewards,  etc. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Adams, 
Allegheny, 


Beaver, 

Bedford, 

Berks, 

Blair, 

Backs, 

Cambria, 

Carbon, 

Chester, 

Clinton, 

Columbia, 

Crawford, 

Cumberland, 

Dauphin, 

Delaware, 

Erie, 

Fayette, 

Franklin, 

Greene, 

Huntingdon, 

Lackawanna, 


Almshouse, 

County  Home, 

City  Home,  (Allegheny), 

|  City  Farm  (Pittsburgh), 

Almshouse, 


Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District. 
Almshouse, 

Lock  Haven  Poorhouse, 
Bloom  Poor  House, 
Centralia  Poorhouse, 
Almshouse, 


Lancaster, 
Lawrence, 
Lebanon, 
Lehigh, 
Luzerne, 
Lycoming, 
Mercer, 
Mifflin, 
Montgomery, 
Montour, 

Northampton, 
Northumbr'ld, 
Perry, 

Philadelphia, 


Schuylkill, 

Somerset, 

Susquehanna, 


Tioga, 
Venango, 
Warren, 
Washington, 
Wayne, 


Blakely  Poorhouse, 
Carbondale  City  Poorhouse. 
Hillside  Farm  Poor  District, 
N.  Luzerne  Poor  District. 
Ransom  Almshouse, 
Almshouse, 
New  Castle  Poorhouse, 
Almshouse, 

Central  Poorhouse, 
Williamsport  City  Poorhouse, 
Almshouse, 


Danville  and  Mahoning  P.  H. 
Valley  Township  Poorhouse, 
Almshouse, 

Coal  Township  Poorhouse, 
Almshouse, 
Bloekley  Almshouse, 
Roxborough  Poorhouse, 
Germantown  Poorhouse, 
Oxford  &  Lower  Dublin  P.  H., 
Almshouse, 
Almshouse, 

Auburn  and  Rush  Asylum, 

Montrose  &  Bridgewater  Asylum, 

New  Milford  Asylum, 

Susq.  and  Oakland  Poorhouse, 

Almshouse, 

Almshouse, 

Rouse  Hospital, 

Almshouse, 

Honesdale  and  Texas  Almshouse, 


Westmoreland,  Almshouse, 
York.  Almshouse. 


John  Eieholtz,  Steward, 
D.  C.  Hultz,  Superintendent, 
R.  D.  McGonuigle,  Clerk, 
t  James  S.  Todd,  Secretary, 
\Gus.  L.  Braun,  Sup't , 
Stephen  Minor,  Steward, 
Isaac  D. Earnest,  Steward, 
Benj.  Anderson,  Steward. 
Wm.  Shinefelt,  Steward, 
David  S.  Fetter,  Steward, 
Isidore  Lilly,  Steward, 
David  Petrey. 
Hayes  Conner,  Steward, 
B.  J.  Crowley,  Overseer  Poor, 
Thos.  McBride, 
Samuel  Keelcrp, 
Chas.  Buell,  Steward, 
J.  E.  Pollinger,  Steward, 
M.  G.  Potts,  Director  of  Poor, 
Jas.  M.  Smith, 
Wm.  M.  Brown, 
R. W.  Higginbotham,  Steward, 
Jas.  Middower,  Steward, 
Elijah  Adams,  Steward, 
Jackson  Harmon,  Steward, 
J.  B.  Kenyon,  Secretary, 
Jas.  C.  Morrison, 
J.  W.  Boice,  Sup't., 
Geo.  VV.  Beemer, 
Eli  Brown, 

B.  F.  Cox,  Superintendent. 
P.  A.  Wayne,  Steward. 

G.  W.  Frelinghuysen, 
Josiah  Heninger, 
Ahram  Nesbitt,  Secretary. 
E.  P.  Dietriek,  Secretary. 
J.  C.  Cubbison,  Steward, 
R.  M.  Gilmore,  Steward, 

H.  C.  Beyer, 

J.  Hollingshead, 
J.  C.  Hendershott, 
Herman  Schmidt, 
John  Reagan, 
T.  P.  Orner, 

Ellis  P.  Phipps,  Steward, 

Wm.  Orrell, 

Richard  Drace, 

Wm.  B.  Hall, 

Benj.  Stauffer,  Secretary, 

W.  H.  Berkey,  Steward, 

J.  N.  Kinchuff, 

W.  L.  Cox,  Secretary, 

Thos.  Van  Breskirk,  Steward, 

Oliver  Russel, 

0.  D.  Bly,  Superintendent, 

0.  McKissick,  Superintendent 

Wm.  N.  Way, 

E.  G.  Cundall,  Sup't., 

J.  D.  De  Witt,  Steward, 

Freeman  C.  Gay,  Sup't., 

John  S.  Keech,  Steward. 


Gettysburg. 

Woodville. 

Allegheny. 


Pittsburgh. 

Bellowsville. 

Bedford. 

Reading. 

Hollidaysburg. 

Doylestown. 

Ebensburg. 

Rockport. 

Marshallton. 

Lock  Haven. 

Bloomsburg. 

Centralia. 

Saegertown. 

Carlisle. 

Harrisburg. 

Lima. 

Erie. 

Uniontown. 

Chambersburg. 

Waynesburg. 

Shirleysburg. 

Olyphant. 

Carbondale. 

Clarks'  Summit. 

darks'  Green. 

Ransom. 

Lancaster. 

New  Castle. 

Lebanon. 

Wescoesville. 

Kingston. 

Williamsport. 

Mercer. 

Lewistown. 

Phcenixville,  Box  23 

Danville. 

Danville. 

Nazareth. 

Shamokin. 

Loysville. 

Philadelphia. 

Roxborough. 

Germantown. 

Holmesburg. 

Schuylkill  Haven. 

Somerset. 

Rush  Four  Corners. 
Montrose. 
New  Milford. 
Susquehanna  Depot 
Wellsboro. 
,  Sugar  Creek. 
Youngsville. 
Arden. 
Honesdale. 
Greensburg. 
York. 
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OF  THE 


STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


MORNING  SESSION. — FIRST  DAY. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  September  7th,  1880. 

The  Convention  assembled  in  the  Court  House  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  President,  in  opening  the  Convention,  said  : 

As  President  of  the  last  Convention,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  call 
you  to  order,  and  to  open  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  I  regret 
that  you  had  not  selected  a  President  more  efficient  to  take  charge  of 
the  duties  of  the  office,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  has  given  me  great 
pleasure  to  preside.  Our  Conventions  have  a  very  great  object  in  view, 
that  of  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate  people  who  are  not 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves, — the  paupers.  It  is  a  great 
question,  gentlemen !  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  we  have  two 
classes  of  paupers.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  the  improvident 
pauper,  and  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  poor  themselves  that  they  are  not 
taking  care  of  themselves.  So  long  as  year  follows  year,  and  time 
passes  away,  we  will  always  have  the  poor  with  us.  That  is  a  truth 
we  must  remember.  But  how  are  we  going  to  get  rid  of  the  improvi- 
dent poor? — The  unfortunate  poor  we  always  will  have.  This  is  a 
question  that  ought  to  engage  our  careful  consideration.  It  is  one  that 
I  feel  satisfied  you  will  deliberate  upon  to  the  best  of  your  abilities,  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion.  That  is  what  we  are  here  fu-.  Then  let 
us  determine  to  act  upon  it. 

There  is  another  thing  I  think  we  should  try  to  bring  about, 
gentlemen,  and  that  is,  to  have  a  uniform  system  of  attending  to  our 
poor  in  every  County.    In  some  of  the  counties  thev  have  one  method 
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of  taking  care  of  them  ;  in  another  county  they  have  another  method. 
Let  us,  if  possible,  make  it  uniform  ;  and  then  let  us  execute  the  laws 
that  we  lay  down,  everywhere.  There  are  a  great  many  questions, 
gentlemen,  that  will  come  before  this  Convention  that  will  be  interest- 
ing to  all  of  us.  When  I  was  coming  through  this  great  Commonwealth 
yesterday,  the  long  distance  I  have  to  travel  to  attend  this  Convention 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  said  to 
myself,  is  it  possible  with  all  the  magnificence  of  this  country,  with  all 
the  wealth  that  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  spread  before  me  —  in 
the  ground  the  coal,  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  iron,  and  all  manner  of 
products,  and  with  such  a  fruitful  surface,  so  fruitful  a  soil— is  it 
possible  that  there  can  be  a  pauper  ?  And  yet  it  is  true,  and  so  it  must 
be,  as  I  said,  always  there  is  this  unfortunate  class.  But  there  never 
should  be  paupers  of  the  improvident  class. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  sometimes  strikes  me  that  we  are  making  a 
great  deal  of  provision  for  the  pauper.  And  has  it  not  struck  some  of 
you  that  we  are  making  too  much  provision  for  them,  and  encouraging 
them  to  be  idle  and  improvident.  We  cannot  do  too  much  for  the 
unfortunate,  but  let  us  cut  short  doing  anything  for  the  improvident. 
Let  them  be  dealt  with  as  they  all  ought  to  be  considered,  as  criminals.^ 
There  is  another  question,  that  of  the  indiscriminate  giving  of 
alms  and  outdoor  relief  to  people  who  come  to  us  from  a  distance. 
They  say  :  "I  want  to  go  on  my  way  to  such  and  such  a  place,"  and 
they  will  ask  us  to  give  to  them  the  means  to  farther  them.  I  say  the 
sooner  that  we  enact  laws  to  get  rid  of  this,  it  will  be  the  better  for  us 
and  for  those  people.  It  will  make  them  self-reliant,  and  that  is  what 
we  want. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  this  large  and  intelligent  body,  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  different  counties  ;  I  congratulate  you  upon  them 
numerically,  and  I  hope  in  our  deliberations  we  will  be  actuated  by 
the  kindliest  motives  and  feelings  towards  each  other,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  coming  from  long  distances,  as  some  of  us  have,  we  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  our  association  together.  It  now  remains  with  me  to 
ask  you  to  appoint  your  permanent  chairman. 

Mr.-  G.  L.  Bratjn,  of  Pittsburgh  :  I  move  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  by  ihe  chair  on  Permanent  Organization,  to  select  officers. 

The  motion  being  seconded  and  adopted,  the  following  Committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Chair  :  G.  L.  Braun,  Pittsburgh;  W.  C.  Poller, 
of  Blair;  and  Henry  Somers,  of  Lackawanna. 

Mu.  Braun,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organi- 
zation, reported  the  following  Officers,  wdio  were  duly  elected: 
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President,  David  Hultz  of  Allegheny  County  Home. 
Vice-Presidents,  B.  F.  Cox,  Lancaster;  David  Bell,  Blair  County- 
Charles  S.  Snyder,  Philadelphia;  Edward  Brown,  Wayne  County. 

Secretaries,  James  S.  Todd,  Pittsburgh;  John  B.Gillespie,  Scranton. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  R.  D.  McGonnigle,  Allegheny. 
Treasurer,  R.  L.  Replogle,  Bedford  County. 

The  names  of  the  Delegates  in  attendance  were  enrolled,  as  follows: 
Adams  County — Andrew  Cluck,  Director;  John  Eicholtz,  Steward;  H.  A. 
Pickering,  Clerk. 

Allegheny  County— D.  C.  Hultz,  Superintendent;  J.  W.  Bell,  H.  B. 
Chalfant. 

Allegheny— R.  D.  McGonnigle,  Clerk;  James  E.Strickler,  H.  H.  Phillips 
and  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Allegheny  City  Home. 

Pittsburgh  District — John  M.  Schafer,  (i.  L.  Braun,  Henry  Hays,  E. 
Houstin,  Gregor  Fox,  James  S.  Todd. 

Armstrong  County — William  Gates,  Kittanning  Borough. 

Bedford  County — R.  L.  Replogle,  Jacob  Vernier,  Isaac  D.  Earnest,  Steward; 
R.  C.  McNamara,  Attorney. 

Blair  County— David  Bell,  J.  C.  Mattern,  William  Shinefelt,  Steward; 
Dr.  C.  Roller,  Physician. 

Bucks  County — James  Williams,  David  S.  Fetter,  Steward. 

Cambria  County — Jacob  Kirkpatrick,  John  Rorabaugh,  I.  Lilly,  Steward. 

Chester  County — Hays  Connor,  Steward;  Edwin  James. 

Crawford  County — James  Scowden,  Charles  Buell,  Steward. 

Dauphin  County— M.  G.  Potts,  S.  A.  Reams,  I.  T.  Enders,  J.  C.  Line, 
Steward. 

Erie  County — John  C.  Zuck,  Willliam  M.  Brown,  Steward. 

Huntingdon  County — Jackson  Harman,  Steward;  A.  B.  Miller. 

Lancaster  County — B.  F.  Cox,  Superintendent;  George  Sperner. 

Lackawanna  County — J.  B.  Gillespie,  Henry  Summers,  J.W.  Bois,  Super- 
intendent; Dr.  E.  F.  Evans,  Physician. 

Luzerne  County— O.  B.  McKnight,  D.  L.  O'Neill,  Samuel  Keithline, 
Central  Poor  District ;  Paul  Bohan,  Pittstou  District. 

Philadelphia  County — George  W.  Shallcross,  Charles  S.  Snyder;  Oxford 
and  Lower  Dublin  District  and  Germantown,  J.  J.  Crout. 

Philadelphia — H.  L.  Wayland  and  Josiah  R.  Sypher,  representing  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Somerset  County — H  F.  Knepper,  Joseph  G.  Coleman. 

Washington  County — E.  G.  Cundall,  Steward;  Joseph  Farqnier. 

Wayne  County — Edward  Brown,  Honesdale. 

Westmoreland  County' — John  Schramm,  Henry  Keyser,  F.  C.  Gay,  Super- 
intendent. 
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York  County' — Adam  Kohr,  William  Gilberthrop,  John  R.  Henry,  John 

I,  Kuch,  F.  F.  Scott. 

Board  of  PaBLic  Charities — Dr.  Diller  Luther,  Lewis  Peterson,  Jr., 
James  Biddel,  Commissioners  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  Heretofore  it  has  been  customary  for  the 
Executive  Committee  to  make  out  a  programme  of  business  for  the 
Convention,  but  this  year  we  had  not  time  to  attend  to  it.  I  could  not 
see  any  of  the  Committee ;  they  were  all  absent.  While  I  could  not 
meet  with  them,  I  did  consult  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  last 
Convention,  and  we  concluded  the  only  way  to  have  the  business  pre- 
pared would  be  to  have  it  done  by  a  Committee.  I  make  this  explan- 
ation in  order  to  show  why  there  are  no  printed  programmes  this  year. 

I  move  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
choose  topics  fox  discussion  and  husiness  to  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  that  any  member  who  has  business  to  be  presented  to  the 
Convention,  will  bring  it  before  that  Committee. 

The  motion  being  seconded  by  G.  L.  Braun,  was  adopted. 

The  following  Committee  were  appointed  by  the  chair  :  Messrs. 

II.  J).  McGonnigle,  Charles  S.  Snyder,  and  Charles  A.  Buell. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  convened,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  P.  M. 
The  following  letter  from  Governor  Hoyt,  in  response  to  au  invi- 
tation to  be  present  at  this  Convention,  was  read  by  the  President: 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  | 
Executive  Chamber, 
Harrisburg,  Sept.  6th,  1880.  j 

To  the  Chairman  State  Convention  of  Poor  Directors  : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  had  hoped  to  accept  your  invitation  to  say  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement at  your  session  here  to  morrow,  but  an  engagement  elsewhere  will 
prevent.  I  had  occasion  at  your  session  at  Scranton  to  commend  the  work  of 
your  Conventions.  You  hold  an  important  and  responsible  position  in  the  line 
of  our  Public  Charities— in  which  there  is  yet  much  margin  for  progress  in 
the  direction  of  uniformity  of  method  and  humanity  in  details. 

1  trust  your  deliberations  will  have  a  satisfactory  and  profitable  outcome, 
both  to  the  unfortunate  who  constitute  your  wards  and  to  the  good  name  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Regretting  my  inability  to  be  present, 

Very  Respectfully,  HENRY  M.  HOYT. 

The  Roll  of  delegates  was  then  called. 


Mr.  McGonnigle,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Business,  reported 
as  follows : 

To  the  Convention  of  Directors  of  the  Poor: 

The  Committee  on  Business  would  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing report : 

Topics  for  piscussioN: 

1st.  Should  able-bodied  persons  be  admitted  as  inmates  of  an 
Almshouse? 

2d.  How  can  we  prevent  the  Almshouses  from  being  used  for 
lying-in  purposes '? 

3d.  Should  not  all  of  the  Insane  be  supported  by  the  State,  at 
State  Hospitals,  at  least  until  decided  that  they  are  incurable,  after 
which  they  might  be  removed  to  asylum  accommodations  at  the  Alms- 
houses ? 

4th.    Should  tobacco  be  issued  or  supplied  to  inmates  ? 

5th.  To  prevent  lawsuits  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  between 
districts,  could  there  not  be  a  Board  of  Arbitration  established  for 
settlement  of  cases  in  dispute? 

6th.  Should  not  the  Township  System  be  abolished  and  every 
County  be  compelled  to  erect  an  Almshouse  ? 

7th.  How  can  inmates  of  an  Almshouse  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage during  the  winter? 

8th.  The  care  of  Epileptics  in  Almshouses — should  there  not  be 
some  asylum  especially  provided  for  them  ? 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Todd,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phillips,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Convention 
take  up  the  topics  in  order  ? 

The  President  :  The  first  topic  is  :  "  Should  able-bodied  per- 
sons be  admitted  as  inmates  of  an  Almshouse  ?  " 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McGonnigle  the  roll  of  the  members  was  called. 

Dr.  Johnson  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  in  my  judgment, 
it  does  not  require  very  long  to  decide  this  matter,  should  able-bodied 
persons  be  admitted  as  inmates  of  an  Almshouse.  I  say  unquestion- 
ably no.  I  say  if  they  are  able-bodied,  they  are  capable  of  making 
their  own  livelihood,  and  if  they  do  not,  they  are  leeches  upon  the 
community.  I  say  it  is  entirely  wrong  that  able-bodied  persons  should 
become  inmates  of  the  County  Houses.  The  arguments  will  be 
brought  forward-that  they  may  be  of  use  to  the  Home  in  which  they 
are;  that  they  may  be  able  to  earn  their  maintenance.  If  they  are 
able  to  earn  their  living,  let  them  be  paid  for  it,  but  not  be  within  the 
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precincts  of  the  houses  as  inmates,  because  if  you  once  get  them  there, 
you  cannot  get  them  out  again.  You  make  paupers  of  them,  and  you 
make  paupers  of  a  great  number  of  their  relatives  and  friends.  They 
get  to  understand  it,  and  they  lose  all  their  personal  responsibility  and 
go  to  the  Almshouse.  They  say :  "I  will  stay  there,  there  is  no  respon- 
sibility there.  If  I  want  a  pair  of  shoes  half  soled,  I  can  get  ic  done 
there.  I  can  get  all  I  want  to  eat,  and  do  about  as  I  please."  This 
class  of  people  are  the  first  that  should  be  turned  out  of  our  institu- 
tions. It  is  an  imposition  that  the  people  should  be  taxed  for  the 
support  of  the  almshouse,  if  such  able-bodied  persons  are  admitted. 
Some  Superintendents  will  tell  you  that  the  able-bodied  men  save  so 
much  money.  I  say  pay  the  money  and  get  rid  of  a  host  of  those  that 
you  will  otherwise  have  in  your  Almshouses. 

Mr.  Buell  :  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  we  do  not  need  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  almshouse  as  inmates.  We  have  enough  there.  We 
do  not  want  able-bodied  men  to  work  in  our  County  Houses  for  no- 
thing ;  we  want  to  pay  them  for  doing  our  work.  About  three  weeks 
ago  a  Lad  of  them  diove  up  to  our  house ;  there  was  a  whole  family 
consisting  of  five,  the  old  gentleman,  his  wife  and  three  children.  I 
asked  the  man,  "are  you  an  able-bodied  man?  "  He  said,  "yes,  sir." 
I  said  to  him,  "you  get  in  that  wagon  and  go  home.  If  I  catch  you 
here  again,  I  will  have  you  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Workhouse."  We 
kept  the  family.  They  are  getting  along  well ;  and  he  is  doing  very 
well  where  he  is,  and  one  of  the  children  we  put  out.  I  think  if  we 
rejected  more  of  them,  we  would  be  less  troubled  with  paupers.  If  yon 
take  in  a  man  of  that  description, '  as  our  friend  said  here,  the  first 
thing  you  know  you  will  have  his  neighbors  in  under  the  like  circum- 
stances. He  writes  to  his  friends,  or  informs  them,  that  he  is  enjoying 
himself  first-rate,  and  the  consequence  is,  you  will  have  plenty  of  such 
people  in  your  County  Houses.  I  am  in  favor  of  preventing  able- 
bodied  men  from  being  admitted  as  paupers  in  the  Almshouses. 

Mr.  Lilly  :  We  do  not  admit  any  able-bodied  men  in  our 
Almshouse,  unless  they  are  sent  there  because  of  insanity,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  some  trouble. 

Me.  Braun  :  Mr.  President,  I  fully  endorse  the  sentiments  of 
the  three  gentlemen  who  have  been  on  the  floor,  but  there  are  questions 
that  come  up  in  regard  to  these  able-bodied  men  sent  to  the  Almshouse 
to  be  cared  for,  and  how  to  get  along  with  them  sometimes  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  study.  I  have  found  it  so  in  my  short  experience  in 
this  matter.  During  my  time  there  have  been  not  more  than  two  or  three 
that  I  would  consider  able-bodied  men,  sent  to  our  Almshouse.  Those 
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men  go  to  the  directors,  in  the  first  place,  and  state  they  are  poor,  that^ 
they  have  no  work,  that  they  are  in  need,  that  they  have  no  bread  and 
butter.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these  able-bodied  men  ?  If 
we  had  a  way  to  give  them  work,  I  should  say  give  them  employment, 
but  what  are  you  going  to  do  if  you  have  not  the  work '?  Those  men, 
under  some  circumstances,  if  the  Directors  do  not  admit  them  into  the 
house,  will  go  to  some  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  the  Justice  will  write 
out  a  letter  for  their  admittance  to  the  House,  where  they  are 'kept 
until  they  get  work.  There  are  two  or  three  ways  that  they  can  get  in, 
in  our  County,  and  I  presume  it  is'so  in  other  Counties,  and  the  question 
is,  how  are  you  going  to  keep  them  out? 

Mr.  McKnight  :     We  do  not  admit  any  able-bodied  persons  in 
our  Houses,  consequently  we  say  no  to  that  question. 

Me.  Bois  :  In  regard  to  admitting  able-bodied  people  in  the 
Almshouses,  our  Directors  do  not  generally  calculate  to  admit  them. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  have  a  man  own  that  he  is  able-bodied,  if  becomes 
to  the  Poorhouse.  In  regard  to  what  was  said  about  their  being  worth 
as  much  as  a  man  hired,  I  can  get  more  wo:k  out  of  those  not  able- 
bodied,  old  cripples  whom  some  accident  has  sent  to  the  Poorhouse. 
An  able-bodied  man  in  the  Poorhouse  is  generally  too  lazy  to  work 
anywhere  else.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  an  able-bodied  man  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  but  what  can  have  employment  if  he  wants 
it.  But  if  a  man  won't  work  anywhere  he  comes  to  the  Poorhouse, 
and  he  makes  more  trouble  than  a  dozen  old  cripples.  One  old  cripple 
will  do  ten  times  more  work  than  such  an  able-bodied  man.  I  say  do 
not  admit  them. 

Mr.  Snyder:  We  do  not  admit  any  able-bodied  men  into  our 
Institution  at  all  since  the  erection  of  our  Hospital,  and  such  men  as 
are  referred  to  are  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction.  We  have  some 
thirty  or  forty  old  men  who  are  cripples.  Some  years  back  when  nbie- 
bodied  men  were  admitted,  they  caused  great  disturbance  and  trouble. 
We  have  a  farm  of  150  acres,  but  we  find  it  cheaper  to  hire  good 
laborers  than  to  depend  on  the  paupers.  We  have  workshops  erected 
for  all  those  who  can  do  anything,  and  we  do  not  depend  on  any  of 
their  labor  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Crout  :  I  fully  coincide  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  concluded.  We  do  not  admit  any  we  know  to  be  able- 
bodied,  except  those  who  are  feeble-minded,  who  are  strong  and  hearty, 
but  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Sypher  :  Mr.  President,  this  question  implies  something 
more  than  what  has  been  included  in  the  answers,  with  the  exception 
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perhaps  of  what  has  been  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Erie. 
Under  the  Act  of  1876,  which  defines  vagrants,  there  is  a  provision 
that  persons  who  are  found  going  from  house  to  house  begging  or  seek- 
ing alms,  or  placing  themselves  in  the  highways  and  public  streets, 
ashing  for  support,  shall  be,  or  may  be  arrested  upon  the  information 
of  a  citizen,  or  upon  the  view  of  a  public  officer,  and  carried  before  a 
magistrate,  and  upon  evidence  showing  that  he  has  been  doing  the 
things  that  are  specified  in  the  Act  of  1876,  which  makes  him  a  vagrant, 
he  is& committed  to  a  workhouse,  or  to  other  institutions  named  in  the 
Act.    Further  on,  another  section  of  the  same  Act  declares,  that  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  all  Almshouses  and  Pool-houses  in  this  Com- 
monwealth are  declared  to  be  Workhouses.    Now  if  vagrants  are  found 
plying  their  vocation  on  the  streets  or  highways  or  among  our  citizens, 
and  they  are  so  apprehended  and  committed,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  them  ?    If  they  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  Poorhouse,  then  the 
question  arises,  whether  the  counties  which  have  no  other  places  except 
the  public  jail,  would  elect  to  have  them  sent  to  jail  rather  than  sent 
to  the  poorhouses?    As  the  Act  now  stands,  they  are  not  to  be  sent  to 
the  jails,  but  to  the  workhouse.     The  Act  further  specifies  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  County  Commissioners  or  other  officers  having  charge 
of  these  institutions,  to  provide  work  for  them.     In  other  words,  it  is 
proposed  by  that  Act  to  break  up  vagrancy,  and  to  dispose  of  able- 
bodied  persons  or  defective  persons  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act. 

Now  the  Act  of  1879  makes  a  division  of  vagrants  by  bringing  a 
certain  class  of  them  under  the  denomination  of  tramps.     Now  the 
tramp  is  altogether  a  different  personage  ;   and  he  is  dealt  with  in  a 
different  way  :    His  state  and  condition  and  the  treatment  of  him  are 
not  considered  in  this  question  before  us.    But  in  general  terms,  in  de- 
scribing the  difference  between  a  vagrant  and  a  tramp,  we  may  say  all 
tramps^are  vagrants,  but  all  vagrants  are  not  tramps.     But  the  dis- 
tinguishing difference  is,  the  tramp  is  one  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
county  in  which  he  is  begging,  and  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  is, 
that  each  county  shall  take  care  of  its  own  vagrants,  and  shall  provide 
for  them  in  the  workhouses.     But  if  a  vagrant  who  is  not  a  resident 
of  the  county  is  found  begging,  then  the  Act  of  1879,  provides  another 
treatment  for  him,  and  he  may  be  sent  to  prison.    Now,  as  legislation 
stands  to-day,  it  is  not  optional  with  Directors  of  the  Poor  or  Board  of 
Guardians,  who  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Almshouse.  The  Poorhouse 
is  declared  to  be  a  Workhouse,  and  able-bodied  vagrants  may  be  com- 
mitted there  by  Justices  of  the  Peace  or  other  magistrates.     Now  if 
this  discussion  goes  to  the  length  of  considering  the  advisability  oi 
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changing  the  legislation  ;  that  we  will  ask  the  Legislature  to  make 
some  other  provision  for  able-bodied  vagrants,  then  what  recommenda- 
tion have  we  to  make?  Now  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  this  matter 
has  given  us  considerable  trouble,  and  I  was  in  hope  that  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  represent  the  Poorhouse  or  Board  of  Guardians  of 
Philadelphia  would  have  spoken  on  this  subject,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  what  has  been  discovered  there.  The  magistrates  may  commit 
able-bodied  men  to  the  Almshouse,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  claim 
the  privilege  of  turning  them  out,  particularly  because  the  magistrates 
have  no  right  to  commit  them.  They  say  they  should  be  committed  to 
the  House  of  Correction,  insomuch  as  the  House  of  Correction  is  better 
organized  to  provide  work  and  to  take  care  of  that  class.  The  better 
course  would  be  to  committ  them  to  the  House  of  Correction,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  always  committed  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, but  are  sent  to  the  Almshouse.  But  when  they  are  so  com- 
mitted, the  Directors  of  the  Poor  are  under  the  operations  of  the  Act 
of  Assembly  just  as  much  as  if  there  was  no  House  of  Correction,  and 
they  are  required  to  provide  labor  for  them.  Now,  if  there  be  a  com- 
mittee appointed,  to  whom  this  matter  shall  be  referred — -for  the  question 
is  greater  than  we  can  consider  in  an  open  meeting  of  this  sort,  some  of 
these  gentlemen  should  say,  "no."  Most  of  the  gentlemen  say,  "we 
do  not  admit  able-bodied  men  in  our  Almshouses."  Now  what  do 
these  gentlemen  do  with  vagrants  found  in  their  County,  going  from 
house  to  house  begging  and  sleeping  in  your  barns,  and  foraging  on  the 
farms  and  hen-coops?  Suppose  they  are  residents  of  your  own  county. 
A  great  county  like  Luzerne,  or  Lancaster,  have  a  thrifty  population, 
where  these  vagrants  may  make  their  homes  and  steal,  forage  and  beg 
— of  course  they  may  be  taken  up  under  the  statutes,  but  suppose  they 
beg  from  door  to  door  and  pester  and  annoy  citizens,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  them  ?  The  Act  of  1876  provides  what  you  may  and 
ought  to  do  with  them,  and  they  go  to  the  Almshouse  under  that  Act. 
Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  when  you  get  them  there  ? 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  alternative,  in  counties  that  do  not  provide 
a  Workhouse,  other  than  the  Poorhouse.  I  can  conceive  that  cities 
like  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  Reading  and  Philadelphia,  may  have  workhouses 
provided  with  facilities  for  furnishing  these  men  with  work  that  they 
may  be  put  under  discipline,  but  I  undertake  to  say  in  the  rural  coun- 
ties, where  it  is  not  practicable  to  establish  workhouses  other  than 
poorhouses,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  system  of  discipline  that  will 
compel  these  men  to  work.  As  long  as  a  man  can  get  a  living  easier 
by  going  from  house  to  house  begging,  men  so  inclined  will  go.  If 
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they  are  able-bodied,  you  arrest  them  and  send  them  to  the  Poorhouse, 
and  they  are  in  a  better  condition  than  they  were  before;  but  if  you 
compel  them  to  work,  and  by  a  system  of  discipline  that  will  not  be 
onerous  to  the  County,  you  solve  the  problem,  otherwise,  you  drive 
them  on  your  neighbors  as  tramps. 

Mr.  Hays:  I  must  say  we  do  not  admit  able-bodied  persons  as  in- 
mates in  our  Almshouse.  We  did  sometime  ago  receive  them  to  do  work 
at  our  Institution.  This  has  been  done  away  with.  Our  labor  is  done  by 
the  old  and  crippled  inmates.  We  have  an  Insane  Asylum  and  the  in- 
mates work  on  our  farm.  They  are  not  compelled  to  do  it,  but  they 
are  so  inclined  and  are  better  for  it.  We  have  hired  laborers  on  our 
farm  ;  we  have  have  a  superintendent  and  a  farmer,  and  the  balance 
of  our  labor  is  performed  by  paupers.  Everything  is  raised  by  paupers. 
Our  House  is  kept  cleanly  by  the  paupers.  Go  when  you  will,  from 
Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night,  and  you  cannot  find  a  handful  of 
dirt  in  any  corner.  The  inmates  are  compelled  to  wash  once  a  week, 
and  change  their  clothing.  I  don't  think  there  is  an  Insane  Asylum 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  size  equal  to  that  in  Pittsburgh.  We 
take  all  the  inmates  we  can,  and  clean,  clothe  and  feed  them  for  about 
one-half  they  do  at  the  State  Institutions.  The  inmates  of  our  Insane 
Asylum  are  glad  to  get  at  work,  preferring  it  to  being  confined  in  a 
room.  The  keepers  take  out  a  squad  of  ten  to  twelve  to  daily  work. 
We  have  all  kinds  of  manual  labor  on  the  place.  They  come  in  with 
a  good  appetite  for  their  meals.  The  dining  room  is  as  clean  as  any 
dining  room  in  Harrisburg.  We  do  not  admit  able-bodied  men  in  our 
institution  if  we  can  help  it;  if  we  do,  we  put  them  to  work. 

Mr.  Sypher  :  What  do  you  do  with  the  able-bodied  vagrants  in 
your  county  ? 

Mr.  Hays:  We  send  them  to  the  Workhouse.  The  moment 
those  able-bodied  men  were  put  on  the  farm,  they  got  one  or  two  meals 
and  they  were  off.    We  never  hunted  for  them  afterwrrds. 

Mr.  Todd  :  We  have  notified  our  Mayor  that  the  New  Act  re- 
peals the  Act  of  1876,  and  consequently  we  will  not  admit  any  he 
sends  up. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  I  would  like  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Sypher, 
that  I  read  with  much  interest  an  opinion  on  the  law  of  1876  and 
1879,  which  I  believe  he  delivered  in  Philadelphia  before  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Mendicancy.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Act  of  1876  was  not  repealed  by  that  of  1879.  We  all  supposed  that 
the  Act  of  1876  was  inoperative;  that  the  Act  of  1879  superseded  and 
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took  the  place  of  it  entirely.  We  have  never  received  any  man  or 
woman  committed  by  a  mayor  or  magistrate  because'it  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  everybody,  and  we  accepted  it  as  the  general  result, 
that  the  Act  of  1879  repealed  the  Act  of  1876.  I  am  no  lawyer,  and 
I  suppose  Mr.  Sypher  is  right.  Of  course,  if  the  Act  of  1876  is  not 
repealed,  we  are  bound  to  take  these  able-bodied  men.  I  do  not  know 
that  if  they  run  off  we  ought  to  hunt  them  up;  we  ought  not  to  allow 
them  to  stay  in  the  House  a  moment  longer  than  is  necessary.  I  know 
of  instances  where  men  committed  under  the  Act  of  1876  to  the  Poor- 
house  are  there  to-day.  They  were  really  in  search  of  work;  they 
'  were  honest  and  did  not  want  to  tramp  or  beg,  but  preferred  to  work 
for  their  boarding  and  lodging.  Now  they  stay  on  and  are  satisfied  to 
get  that  alone.  They  have  lost  all  hope  and  all  ambition ;  they  have 
lost  all  their  manhood,  and  the  result  is,  you  make  chronic  paupers 
out  of  them.  While  they  save  the  employ  of  hired  help,  the  result  in 
the  end  in  the  expense  of  keeping  them  will  be  far  more  than  any 
amount  of  labor  they  may  perform.  If  we  have  to  take  these  men 
committed  by  magistrates  under  the  Act  of  1876,  as  vagrants,  we  will 
have  to  do  it,  of  course,  but  1  would  not  allow  them  to  come  as  paupers. 
Treat  them  as  vagrants  and  not  allow  them  to  stay  longer  than  the 
sentence  obliges  them  to  remain. 

Mr.  Knepper:  I  think  this  subject  is  as  my  friend  Mr.  McGon- 
nigle  has  stated.  He  has  given  my  views  on  this  matter  entirely.  I 
should  say  for  Somerset  County  we  have  not  been  troubled  with  that 
class  of  men,  and  we  scarcely  know  anything  in  regard  to  admitting 
able-bodied  men  as  inmates  to  the  Almshouse,  except  when  they  are 
sent  over  for  a  few  days  rest.  Our  Steward  is  instructed  to  keep  them 
all  night,  and  put  them  on  the  road  the  next  morning.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  those  men  who  come  in  search  of  work  will  stay  from 
Fall  to  Spring ;  and  this  class  of  men  will  never  work.  As  the  result 
of  the  rigid  discipline  we  have  adopted,  we  are  not  much  bothered  with 
that  class.  They  come  to  us  sometimes  from  some  other  county,  and 
stay  all  night,  and  then  go  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Todd:    What  do  you  do  with  your  own  able-bodied  men? 

Mr.  Knepper  :  1  do  not  consider  the  Almshouse  the  proper 
place  for  able-bodied  men.  True  it  is  we  have  men  worn  out,  to  whom 
we  have  to  give  relief,  but  I  do  not  consider  them  able-bodied.  When 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  admitting  able-bodied  men,  we  think  it  is 
not  necessary  to  keep  them  in  our  house. 

Mr.  Cundall  :  Our  inmates  are  all  admitted  by  Justices  of  the 
Peace.    When  the  Justice  sends  us  an  able-bodied  man,  we  report  him 
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to  our  Board,  and  some  place  is  found  for  him  to  work.  While  the 
vagrant  Act  of  1876  was  in  force,  the  vagrant  sent  to  us  hy  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  was  supplied  with  a  suit  to  distinguish  him,  and  he  was 
put  to  work,  and  generally  when  the  month  was  up  the  suit  was  taken 
off,  and  he  went  away  and  did  not  return.  We  have  more  trouble 
with  the  Justices  sending  us  able-bodied  women  than  with  the  men. 
Our  inmates  do  our  work,  our  insane  and  our  cripples. 

Mr.  Edward  Brown:  We  have  never  had  able-bodied  men  as 
inmates.  We  hire  one  able-bodied  man  the  year  around,  and  through 
the  summer  months  we  engage  an  extra  hand,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
our  cripples  and  old  inmates,  do  all  our  work.  I  for  one  am  emphatic- 
ally opposed  to  admitting  able-bodied  men  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Todd  :    Have  you  no  tramps  in  your  county? 

Mr.  Brown  :    We  have  not  had  one  in  a  year,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Gilberthorp  :  I  would  state  we  should  adopt  some  plan  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  maintenance  of  able-bodied  persons  in 
the.  Almshouse. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  Alle- 
gheny City.  We  have  allotted  so  many  hours'  work  for  a  meal  and 
for  a  night's  lodging.  Where  you  will  find  some  willing  to  work  others 
are  not.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  any  punishment  to  some.  My  theory 
is  not  to  receive  them,  If  you  commence  receiving  them  at  all,  you 
will  be  annoyed  by  them  all  the  time.  We  have  some  able-bodied  men 
we  ought  not  to  have.  We  consider  them  useful  men,  but  the  longer 
you  keep  them,  the  longer  you  may  be  obliged  to  retain  them.  The 
best  policy  is  not  to  receive  them  at  all,  and  pay  for  all  labor. 

Mr.  Bois  :  I  was  at  one  time  Chief  of  Police  of  Scranton,  where 
we  lodged  from  thirty  to  forty  tramps  over  night.  We  put  them  in  a 
room  up  stairs  all  together,  and  I  used  sometimes  to  slip  in  among  them 
and  hear  them  talk.  They  all  seemed  to  know  one  another,  and  they 
all  knew  where  the  best  places  were  for  them  to  go.  They  used  to 
speak  in  a  very  complimentary  manner  of  Lancaster,  and  often  quite 
well  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny.  After  we  allowed  the  fires  to  go 
out  in  the  room,  they  did  not  visit  us  so  frequently.  At  the  Almshouse 
there  is  a  room  without  a  fire,  which  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  out  corpses,  and  which  we  devoted  to  the  use  of  tramps.  During 
the  last  year  we  have  not  had  twelve  tramps.  They  all  know  that 
room.  I  believe  they  telegraph  or  telephone  to  each  other ;  they  have 
some  means  of  communication.  I  think  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them 
is  to  punish  them  somehow. 
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Mr.  Strickler  :  I  think  the  gentleman  has  struck  the  key-note 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  vagrants.  During  the  time  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  Poor  Board,  I  observed  that  the  more  work  you  put 
upon  them,  the  less  you  are  troubled  with  tramps.  In  our  institution 
we  have  adopted  a  rule  making  tramps,  or  all  able-bodied  men  who 
come  there  for  assistance,  work  before  they  can  get  anything  to  eat,  and 
the  result  is,  they  do  not  stop  there  any  more.  We  do  not  have  one 
now  to  where  we  formerly  had  twenty.  It  is  this  class  of  people  who 
are  improvident  and  idle,  and  consequently  they  will  not  bother  an 
almshouse  if  they  find  they  have  to  work. 

Mr.  McGonnigee  :  Sometimes  they  will  not  bother  it,  and  some- 
times they  will.  Very  often  men  come  along  and  say  they  will  work 
for  a  night's  lodging,  or  as  long  as  you  will  keep  them,  and  they  come 
to  like  it  so  well  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of  them.  Is  it  right  to  take 
those  men  into  the  Almshouse  and  allow  them  to  think  they  are  sup- 
porting themselves  by  what  little  labor  they  are  performing  ?  They  seem 
to  think  they  are  doing  you  a  kindness.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
Convention  should  put  itself  upon  record  as  opposed  to  admitting  able- 
bodied  persons  as  inmates  of  an  Almshouse.  I  do  not  believe  in  it. 
I  see  more  men  injured  by  that  course  than  the  amount  of  good  that  is 
done.  If  they  come  in  sick  and  helpless,  take  care  of  them,  but  dis- 
charge them  as  soon  as  they  are  well  and  recovered. 

Mr.  Hamer  :  I  do  not  think  the  Almshouse  is  the  place  for 
able-bodied  men.  It  is  for  the  cripple,  the  blind,  the  sick  and  unfor- 
tunate. If  a  man  comes  there  hungry,  feed  him  and  send  him  on.  I 
think  this  is  the  proper  way.  As  regards  our  own  poor  who  cannot 
procure  employment,  I  believe  it  often  happens  men  are  able  to  work 
who  have  no  homes,  the  almshouse  is  their  only  home,  and  they  go 
there  to  spend  the  winter.  We  have  a  lime  quarry,  and  when  the 
weather  is  good  I  put  these  men  at  work  at  the  quarry.  The  result  is 
they  will  go  away  the  next  morning,  or  in  a  few  days,  and  get  some 
regular  employment.  As  regards  vagrants,  we  never  have  any  trouble 
with  them.  Our  Justices  of  the  Peace  do  not  commit  any  to  the  Alms- 
house! We  have  had  fifteen  or  twenty  of  this  class  in  a  night.  As  a 
general  thing,  they  come  from  Pittsburgh,  and  are  traveling  to  Phila- 
delphia. One  evening  two  came,  and  I  asked  them,  "where  are  you 
from  ? "  They  said,  "we  are  from  Pittsburgh."  "  Where  are  you 
going,"  I  asked  ?  They  said,  "going  to  Philadelphia.  We  are  out  of 
work,  and  we  thought  we  would  stop  here  and  stay  over  night."  I 
said,  "I  can  give  you  work."  One  old  gentleman  said,  "  indeed  I  am 
very  glad  we  got  to  this  place."     Directly  there  were  two  more  came 


of  about  the  same  character,  and  afterwards  four,  until  we  had  about 
twelve.  I  put  them  in  a  room  and  served  them  their  meal  there,  and 
afterwards  locked  them  in  all  night.  In  the  morning  I  visited  them 
and  told  them,  "as  soon  as  you  get  your  breakfast  I  will  take  you  to 
the  lime  quarry  to  work."  I  returned  from  my  breakfast  shortly  after- 
wards, and  they  were  all  gone !  They  had  dissappeared  ! 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Brown  :  Should  able-bodied  persons  be  admitted 
into  the  Almshouse  as  inmates  ?  There  is  no  law  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  House  if  he  cannct  maintain  himself.  The  question  is,  can  we  keep 
him  out?  If  we  can,  we  will  keep  iiim  out,  if  we  cannot,  let  us  devise 
some  plan  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Mr.  McNamara  :  I  would  suggest  as  a  plan  for  the  treatment 
of  an  able-bodied  man,  when  he  is  admitted  into  the  Almshouse,  put 
as  much  upon  him  as  he  is  able  to  do,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that 
man  will  say,  "If  I  must  work  here,  I  can  work  elsewhere  ;  then  I 
will  be  the  recipient  of  my  own  earnings  and  independent."  As  far 
as  the  other  question  is  concerned,  that  of  the  tramp,  we  do  not  properly 
enter  into  its  discussion,  but  the  members  of  this  Convention  who  advo- 
cate rough  treatment  towards  those  characters  have  struck  the  right 
chord.  In  Franklin  County  there  is  an  institution  known  as  the  Snow 
Hill  Association,  an  organization  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists.  They 
have  adopted  the  rule  to  turn  no  man  or  woman  away  from  their  insti- 
tution hungry.  They  are  overrun  with  tramps.  About  three  miles 
from  Waynesport  there  are  some  very  pleasant  groves,  and  on  a  Sum- 
mer afternoon  you  will  see  them  lined  with  tramps  waiting  for  the  sun 
to  get  down  behind  the  mountains,  in  order  that  they  may  demand 
their  night's  lodgings  and  meals.  There  is  an  illustration  in  Bedford 
County  that  struck  me  very  forcibly.  A  . very  short  time  ago  there  was 
au  able-bodied  man  who  was  admitted  to  the  House  there.  A  day  or 
or  two  before  the  oats  were  to  be  cut,  he  told  the  Steward  that  he 
would  go  out  in  the  County  and  rent  a  house.  When  he  got  away  a 
short  distance,  he  met  the  Steward's  son-in-law,  whom  he  did  not  know. 
He  said  to  him,  "  Didn't  I  get  out  of  cutting  that  oats  nicely  ?  "  This 
man  stayed  away  until  the  oats  were  stored  in  the  barn,  and  then  came 
back  and  said  he  was  unable  to  secure  a  house.  Then  the  Steward 
made  him  dig  and  grub.  But  that  gentleman  of  leisure  is  now  going 
to  withdraw  from  the  institution  and  earn  a  living  for  his  family  and 
himself,  without  asking  the  aid  of  the  county.  I  think  the  better  plan 
is  to  treat  those  able-bodied  men  strictly.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  be 
too  severe  upon  them.  Drive  them  away  from  those  institutions  ;  but 
the  unfortunate  ones  should  be  treated  with  all  possible  kindness. 
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Mr.  Syphek:  Mr.  President,  with  your  permission  I  will  say  a  few 
words,  as  it  seems  to  be  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  made  reference  to 
what  I  said  on  this  subject,  and  also  in  regard  to  what  was  said  in  a 
somewhat  interrogatory  tone,  as  if  I  were  expected  to  make  a  reply.  As 
to  the  matter  of  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1879  on  that  of  1876,  it  would 
not  be  proper  in  an  assembly  like  this,  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
upon  the  construction  of  the  law.  But  it  will  be  apparent  to  the  gentle- 
men present  that  the  Act  of  1879  defines  the  class  tramp  and  deals 
with  it.  It  has  no  reference  to  vagrants  as  such.  And  the  Act  of  1876 
therefore,  as  far  as  the  vagrant  is  concerned,  stai.ds.  But  so  much  of 
the  Act  of  1876  as  would  relate  to  tramps  is  undoubtedly  repealed  by 
the  Act  of  1879.  Now  I  agree  with  all  the  gentlemen  here  that  in 
the  matter  of  able-bodied  persons  coming  voluntarily  to  the  Almshouse 
for  admission,  that  the  first  impulse  would  be  to  refuse  the  admission, 
that  is  where  they  come  to  seek  a  home  in  the  Almshouses.  It  is  only 
after  careful  examination  we  find  that  it  is  in  the  line  of  public  duty 
to  admit  people,  because  persons  who  are  able-bodied,  and  are  sound, 
may  be  men,  women  or  children,  who  need  shelter  temporarily  of  the 
public  home.  There  is  a  broad  ground  for  discretion  on  the  part  of 
the  Superintendent  and  Directors.  All  persons  who  apply  to  the  pub- 
lic for  support  and  relief  are  not  enemies  of  the  public  by  any  means, 
bnt  they  may  be  victims  of  some  misfortune  over  which  they  had  no 
control.  We  know  that  sometimes  prosperity  and  abundance  are  swept 
away  as  with  a  breath,  with  a  single  stroke  and  without  time  to  pre- 
pare oneself.  Persons  are  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  and  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  at  all  open  to  them  but  the  Almshouse,  and  they 
go  there.  Now,  therefore,  to  say  broadly  and  unqualifiedly  that  able- 
bodied  persons  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  Almshouse,  I  apprehend 
would  be  doing  violence  to  our  own  feelings  when  we  come  to  know 
exactly  what  it  means. 

The  question  is  whether,  iu  the  judgment  of  this  body,  the  Alms- 
houses should  be  made  disciplinery  as  well  as  places  of  refuge — that  is, 
whether  we  shall  use  the  Almshouse  to  enforce  discipline  upou  lazy, 
able-bodied  vagrants,  who  are  residents  in  our  own  county.  The  Legis- 
lature has  provided  that  you  shall  not  do  that  in  the  case  of  tramps. 
There  legislation  is  responsive  to  the  sentiment  here,  as  tramps  should 
be  sent  to  jail  and  punished — these  persons  who  travel  about  the  country 
making  a  business  of  living  off  the  people.  But  in  regard  to  persons 
who  are  resident  of  a  county,  that  is  a  different  question.  A  family 
may  be  dependent  upon  a  father  or  husband,  who  may  have  lived  close 
up  to  his  income,  and  there  is  no  bread-winner  in  the  family  but  him. 
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He  is  suddenly  taken  .away,  and  the  landlord  distrains  for  his  rent  and 
sells  what  little  is  left,  and  there  is  a  mother  and  children  turned  out  of 
home  absolutely  penniless.  They  are  able-bodied,  all  of  them!  That 
is  not  a  case  for  discipline.  It  is  a  case  of  real  charity  and  care.  Now 
they  ought  to  be  temporarily  admitted  to  the  Almshouse  in  most  of  the 
bounties  of  this  State,  and  then  the  management  of  that  institution 
should  be  such  as  would  wisely  and  speedily  lead  those  people  into  the 
way  of  self-support,  not  to  lead  them  into  habits  of  indolence  and  de- 
pendence. But  the  children  should  be  put  out  in  proper  homes  and 
the  mother  should  be  put  in  away  of  self-support,  and  as  soon  as  her 
children  were  disposed  of  she  would  be  able  to  support  herself,  and  the 
county  would  be  rid  of  them,  in  place  of  these  children  started  out 
with  a  basket  to  beg,  and  the  mother  asking  alms.  By  a  little  care 
they  would  all  be  made  self  supporting. 

In  regard  to  the  able-bodied  men  who  are  walking  about  through 
the  country,  and  coming  to  you  every  fall  for  shelter  during  the  winter, 
the  question  is  asked  whether  they  should  be  admitted  as  inmates  to  the 
Almshouse?  Unquestionably  no  !  We  all  agree  with  you.  I  would 
say  no,  turn  them  away.  Now  what  will  become  of  those  men  ?  They 
will  go  from  county  to  county  ;  those  turned  away  by  Bedford  will  go 
into  Somerset,  and  still  those  people  will  be  travelling  about.  They  are 
a  public  nuisance,  and  the  Legislature  has  undertaken  to  deal  with 
them.  I  say  if  they  are  resident  in  any  county,  and  if  a  man  is  wise 
enough  to  know  the  law,  he  will  not  pass  the  boundary  of  the  county. 
He  will  be  a  vagrant  in  his  own  county.  And  many  of  the  counties 
are  so  princely  that  a  number  of  vagrant  families  can  live  and  forage 
in  their  counties,  who  are  not  under  the  Act  of  1879,  but  under  the  Act 
of  1876,  vagrants,  not  tramps.  The  whole  community  is  annoyed  by 
these  people  going  around  from  house  to  house  and  asking  for  victuals 
and  clothing,  and  you  are  supporting  them  in  indolence.  Now  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?  The  Act  of  1876  states  that  any  citi- 
zen may  complain  of  a  person  offending  in  this  way,  or  a  constable  or 
police  officer  may  arrest  and  take  such  persons  before  a  magistrate,  and 
they  are  committed  to  the  workhouse.  Where  a  county  like  Allegheny 
has  a  Workhouse,  and  like  Philadelphia  has  a  House  of  Correction, 
and  other  counties  where  they  have  workhouses  other  than  the  Poor- 
house,  these  people  ought  to  be,  as  a  matter  of  sound  policy,  committed, 
not  to  the  Almshouse,  but  to  the  Workhouse.  I  agree  with  you, 
gentlemen,  that  where  there  is  a  workhouse  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  almshouse,  as  a  matter  of  sound  public  policy,  they  ought  to  be 
committed  to  the  Workhouse  and  not  to  the  Poorhouse.     But  where 
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there  is  no  such  house,  by  the  Act  of  1866,  they  can  be  committed  to 
the  Poorbouse,  and  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  sound  policy  they  shall 
be  so  committed  unless  it  is  made  an  institution  of  discipline  and  self- 
supporting.  Then  these  men  will  find  that  they  are  not  permitted  to 
travel  about  as  vagrants,  but  under  the  operation  of  the  law  and  the 
management  of  the  poorhouses  they  are  compelled  to  earn  a  living,  and 
that  will  make  them  good  citizens.  They  will  cease  their  vagrancy 
and  become  earners  of  a  livelihood.  The  object  is  to  get  rid  of  this 
class,  not  to  shove  them  from  county  to  county,  but  to  suppress  this  sort 
of  thing.  I  apprehend  it  will  not  come  through  legislation.  In  my 
judgment,  we  have  sufficient  legislation  now  to  enforce  this  result.  If 
every  county  that  deems  it  inexpedient  to  establish  a  workhouse  inde- 
pendent of  the  poorhouse — and  I  think  in  most  of  the  rural  counties 
it  would  be  bad  policy  to  do  so — should  establish  in  connection  with 
the  poorhouse  a  farm,  or  some  means  of  employment  that  will  afford 
remunerative  labor  for  the  county,  that  these  persons  committed  as 
vagrants  may  be  obliged  to  work  and  earn  as  much  as  it  costs  to  keep 
them,  after  you  have  the  man  committed  in  that  way,  he  will  find  that 
it  is  easier  and  pleasanter  to  find  work  for  himself  and  earn  a  living. 
I  think  we  all  agree  in  the  main  proposition  that  where  persons  come 
to  the  almshouse  asking  voluntarily  for  alms,  if  they  are  able-bodied 
it  would  be  an  object  of  charity  to  admit  them  temporarily,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  them  into  positions  where  they  would  become 
self-supporting,  but  in  the  case  of  vagrants  who  make  a  living  by  beg- 
ging, they  should  be  committed,  in  the  absence  of  any  workhouse,  to 
the  poorhouse,  and  there  be  put  under  discipline  and  labor  that  would 
teach  them  a  lesson,  that  he  who  wishes  to  eat  must  work. 

Mr.  Todd  :  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  Act  of  1876  does  not 
make  it  compulsory  with  the  Directors  to  build  houses  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  these  vagrants  ? 

Me.  Sypher  :  The  Act  provides  that  when  persons  are  so  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  the  county  by  the  Commissioners  or  Guardians 
of  the  Poor,  that  they  shall  provide  places  for  them,  and  that  they  shall 
provide  work  for  them.  That  is  the  scope  of  the  act.  It  contemplates 
that  they  shall  be  taken  charge  of,  and  that  work  will  be  provided  for 
them,  and  that  part  of  the  Act  is  not  affected  by  the  tramp  law  of  1879. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McGonnigle  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  it  is  against 
sound  public  policy,  to  admit  as  inmates  of  an  Almshouse,  able-bodied 
persons. 
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Mr.  McNamara  moved  that  the  following  topics  for  discussion  be 
added  to  those  already  adopted,  which  motion  was  carried  : 

1.  What  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  children  found  in 
Almshouses? 

2.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  granting  out-door  relief? 

3.  Is  it  expedient  to  pay  inmates  for  labor  by  them  performed 
when  of  a  mechanical  character  ? 

Mr.  Todd  moved  to  take  up  the  second  topic  for  discussion. 

2.  How  can  we  prevent  the  almshouses  from  being  used  for 
lying-in  purposes  ?  Adopted. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  The  matter  of  using  Almshouses  for  lying- 
in  purposes  is  a  very  serious  question.  It  is  one  we  hardly  know  how 
to  obviate  at  all.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  not  carried  to  such  an  extent 
as  it  is  now.  Every  week  at  present  we  have  applications  by  women 
who  come  to  the  Houses  to  be  confined  with  illegitimate  children. 
What  can  we  do  with  them  ?  You  cannot  turn  them  on  the  street. 
They  belong  to  our  town  and  you  cannot  send  them  away.  I  believe 
about  the  only  way  to  break  up  this  growing  evil  is  to  follow  up  the 
matter  by  a  prosecution  of  the  father  of  the  illegitimate  child.  Only 
last  week  such  a  woman  came  to  me.  She  refused  to  make  oath  who 
was  the  father  of  her  child,  or  inform  us  who  he  was.  I  told  her  we 
would  not  do  anything  for  her.  She  said  she  would  go  on  the  street 
and  we  would  have  to  take  her  anyhow.  I  said,  very  well,  we  will 
prosecute  you  for  fornication.  By  looking  up  these  cases,  I  think  we 
can  check  this  evil  eifectually. 

These  women  do  not  care  what  they  do  or  say ;  they  have  lost  all 
self  respect.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  them  remain 
in  the  Almshouse  two  years  and  work  for  their  board  and  lodging 
after  they  have  been  confined,  in  cases  where  they  have  not  informed 
as  of  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  child.  I  think  that  is  as  little  as 
they  can  do;  it  keeps  them  off  the  street  that  long  at  least. 

Me.  Ernest:  In  my  estimation  women  hold  the  power  of  the 
law  in  their  own  hands.  They  can  make  application  and  we  receive 
them,  and  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  In  the  first  place  we  know  these 
parties  do  not  regard  the  law.  Neither  do  they  regard  their  persons 
nor  anything  of  the  kind.  They  are  a  degraded  class  of  people,  that 
have  lost  all  self-respect,  and  consequently  are  beyond  redemption. 
They  result  is  that  they  go  before  a  magistrate ;  they  make  an  appli- 
cation and  they  get  an  order.  If  they  are  not  able  to  go  to  the  Alms- 
house, they  are  turned  over  to  some  authority  who  takes  them.  Now, 
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the  question  is,  snail  we  receive  them;  or  shall  we  object  to  them? 
They  take  up  the  law  of  the  State  or  of  the  County  which  provides  for 
them,  and  gives  them  the  power  to  do  as  they  please.  They  know  this- 
The  only  question  for  us  is,  are  we  safe  in  objecting  to  it?  I  would 
answer  by  saying  no.  We  must  receive  them,  and  we  must  protect 
them  and  take  care  of  them,  we  must  provide  for  them,  and  if  they 
get  well,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  feel  inclined  to  discharge  those  per- 
sons, and  let  them  go,  but  as  to  making  them  better  characters,  that  is 
beyond  our  power. 

Me.  McNamara  :  I  do  not  see  why  the  people  in  the  cities  should 
be  troubled  more  than  they  are  in  the  country.  We  are  not  bothered 
as  much  as  those  living  in  the  cities.  I  do  not  blame  the  women  en- 
tirely. In  my  judgment  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  fallen  women  of  to- 
day are  placed  in  that  position  by  the  solicitations  coming  from  the 
male  portion  of  humanity.  There  are  many  men  standing  high  in 
society,  many  members  of  churches,  who  tempt  from  the  path  of  recti- 
tude the  young  girls  in  their  teens,  and  lead  them  to  destruction.  I 
say  not  two  per  cent,  would  have  thus  fallen  if  man  performed  his  duty 
towards  the  female  sex.  I  think  the  Directors  of  the  Almshouses  should 
prosecute  these  men  to  the  end.  But  as  it  is,  these  women  have  the  law 
on  their  side.  What  punishment  is  it  to  some  young  men,  the  sons 
of  millionaires  perhaps,  to  pay  a  few  paltry  dollars  for  the  support  of 
the  woman  whose  reputation  is  destroyed — 75  cents  a  week  for  seven 
years. 

I  say  the  law  should  be  made  more  severe.  Such  men  should  be 
dealt  with  as  suggested  by  a  judge  in  case  where  I  appeared  for  the 
defendant.  He  said  a  man  should  be  kept  in  jail  for  seven  years  when 
he  failed  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  an  illegitimate  child,  and  the 
lying-in  expenses;  30  days  imprisonment  if  he  only  pays  the  first  in- 
stallment, and  if  he  does  not  pay  the  second  installment,  put  him  in 
jail  30  days  more,  and  keep  the  man  in  there  for  seven  years,  even  if 
it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  and  root  this  thing  out.  Such 
men  destroy  a  noble  woman,  and  in  extreme  cases  send  her  to  a  house 
of  prostitution,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  themselves  from  publicity. 
It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  doctor  and  steward  to  see  that  these  men 
are  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law,  to  see  that  they  are  brought 
to  justice  and  punished  when  guilty  of  such  a  heinous  crime. 

Mr.  Hermann  :  Humanity  obliges  us  to  take  the  fallen  woman  in 
and  protect  her  when  she  cannot  protect  herself.  We  are  required  to 
take  charge  of  that  woman  in  order  to  protect  the  county,  because 
otherwise  she  will  go  away,  and  we  will  perhaps  have  to  pay  consider- 
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able  more  money.  I  have  prosecuted  every  case  sinee  I  have  Been  ia 
charge  of  the  Poorhouse.  I  -know  of  cases  that  have  passed  away  and 
never  been  heard  of  by  the  Directors  and  Stewards  of  our  House,  until 
probably  in  two  or  three  years  these  women  return  with  a  child  who 
may  belong  to  the  same  father  as  the  previous  one.  My  opinion  is,  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  in  these  cases  is  to  receive  the  woman  and  prose- 
cute the  parties.  We  had  one  case  from  Bedford  County  where  1  he- 
woman  came  to  me.  I  inquired  who  the  father  of  the  child  was.  Sh| 
said  she  did  not  know,  but  that  he  was  a  school  teacher.  I  said  that 
wont  do;  you  certainly  know  the  man.  She  described  him,  and  said 
he  had  a  big  beard,  but  she  could  not  tell  bis  name.  It  went  on  until 
she  came  to  be  confined,  when  I  said  to  the  doctor,  I  wish  you  would 
find  out  who  the  father  of  this  child  is.  The  doctor  said  to  the  woman  : 
"It  will  all  be  over  in  a  minute  if  you  will  tell  who  the  father  of  this 
child  is."  She  then  informed  the  doctor.  The  man  was  arrested  and 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  child  seven  years. 

Mr.  McKnight  :     What  do  you  do  when  the  father  clears  out  ? 

Mr.  Hermann  :    We  wait  until  the  next  father  comes  around. 

Mr.  Snyder  :  This  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  our  district,  but 
if  we  can  do  anything  to  prevent  it  I  think  we  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  coming  to  this  Convention.  The  district  we  represent  is  partly  a 
rural  district  and  partly  a  manufacturing  district.  The  Borough  of 
Frankford  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. This  matter  of  using  the  Almshouse  for  lying-in  purposes  has 
been  increasing  upon  us  every  year  to  a  large  extent.  We  had  22  of 
those  eases  last  year.  There  we  make  it  a  rule  to  follow  them  by  a 
prosecution  of  the  father  as  far  as  possible.  But  in  our  district  men 
come  to  work  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  the  factory,  and  then  the  em- 
ployment ceases,  and  they  seek  employment  elsewhere.  And  here  are 
these  girls  left  in  this  condition  on  our  hands.  How  are  we  going  to 
get  over  it  ? 

Mr.  Williams:  I  am  comparatively  a  new  member  of  this 
organization.  We  pay  no  bills  until  these  parties  are  sent  up  to  the 
Almshouse. 

Mr.  Todd:  How  can  you  get  off  from  paying  these  bills  for 
lying-in  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Williams:    We  don't  pay  them. 
Mr.  Todd  :    Suppose  you  are  sued. 

Mr.  Williams:  We  have  passed  a  resolution  that  we  pay  no 
bills  unless  they  are  brought  through  the  almshouse. 
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Mr.  TodD:    Have  you  ever  had  cases  tried  in  Court? 
Mr.  Williams  :     No,  sir-,  but  we  have  had  a  number  of  bills 
sent  in. 

Mr.  Conner:  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  much  to 
say  on  the  subject  before  us.  We  are  not  bothered  with  applications 
for  lying-in  purposes  as  some  of  the  other  counties.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  refuse  taking  that  class  of  women  in;  it  seems  to  me  under  our 
Poor  laws  we  are  compelled  to  receive  her.  She  is  unable  to  make  her 
own  livelihood,  and  about  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  prosecute  the 
father  of  the  child.    That  we  do  whenever  we  can. 

Mr.  Buell:  Mr.  President,  How  can  you  prevent  the  Alms- 
houses from  being  used  for  lying-in  purposes?  That  is  a  question  I. 
would  like  to  ascertain.  The  law  is  on  the  side  of  the  women.  We 
have  had  a  number  of  cases  of  that  kind.  One  case  occured  last 
spring.  We  had  the  fellow  put  under  bonds;  he  paid  everything  up. 
In  another  instance  we  had  a  man  arrested,  and  he  give  bail  for  his 
appearance  in  Court.  Afterwards  he  offered  to  marry  the  girl  and 
take  care  of  her,  and  there  was  no  other  way  excepting  to  allow  him 
the  marriage;  if  we  did  not,  he  would  forfeit  his  bond.  The  couple 
were  married  and  went  oft'.  In  about  six  months  he  left  her,  and  we 
had  the  girl  back  on  our  hands.  We  have  had  a  number  of  such  cases. 
There  was  an  instance  last  spring  where  we  arrested  the  father  of  the 
illegitimate  child  and  put  him  in  jail.  He  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
marry  the  woman.  They  were  married ;  he  departed  for  parts  unknown 
the  same  day. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Brown  :  We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  these 
cases,  and  have  one  on  hand  at  the  present  time.  We  have  failed  to 
ascertain  any  way  to  keep  them  out  of  the  Almshouse.  We  take  them 
in,  and  do  the  best  we  can.  We  have  gone  to  work  to  settle  with  the 
young  men  and  take  a  hundred  dollars,  and  let  them  go.  That  is  all 
we  can  do.  We  take  the  money  and  probably  give  the  child  away, 
and  that  ends  the  whole  matter.  I  think  it  would  be  good  policy  for 
every  Poor  Director  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  cases  of  this  char- 
acter, to  prosecute  the  father  of  the  illegitimate  child  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Bohen:  The  law  compels  us  to  receive  these  cases.  WTe 
have  no  alternative  but  to  take  them.  We  cannot  legislate  the  people 
to  be  moral.  Somebody  else  beside  our  association  will  have  to  do  that. 
But  we  should  certainly  hold  out  the  hand  of  kindness  to  those  who  are 
forsaken  and  forlorn;  we  should  not  slight  them.  We  have  very 
little  experience  in  this  direction  in  our  District. 
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Mr.  Snyder:  We  have  these  cases  in  our  County.  We  try  to 
treat  them  as  humanity  would  demand.  We  have  our  poor  Physician, 
and  we  order  our  Poor  Physician  to  attend  to  them  outside,  and  we  pay 
him  $5.00.  If  we  think  it  more  advisable  we  send  them  to  our  Alms- 
house to  be  confined.  We  prosecute  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 
These  cases  are  increasing  on  us  all  the  time,  and  we  do  not  know  how 
to  obviate  them. 

Mr.  Crotjt  :  I  have  no  new  suggestiou  to  make  in  addition  to 
what  has  already  been  said.  There  are  hardly  two  cases  alike.  They 
come  to  us,  and  we  have  to  handle  them  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Wayland  :  As  to  the  precise  form  of  the  question  discussed 
here  I  have  nothing  to  say.  That  is,  how  can  we  prevent  the  Almshouses 
from  being  used  for  lying-in  purposes?  I  ask  what  is  to  be  done  to 
prevent  these  women  when  they  are  discharged,  from  going  to  the 
houses  of  prostitution?  In  the  Almshouse  of  Philadelphia  we  have 
multitudes  of  these  cases.  In  the  great  majority  of  them  the  women 
as  soon  as  they  are  discharged,  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  get  repu- 
table situations.  AVhile  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  persons  watching 
for  them  and  going  about  seeking  to  find  them  when  they  are  out,  who 
induce  them  to  go  into  houses  of  ill-fame.  Almost  invariably  they  go 
to  destruction. 

There  are  one  or  two  institutions  which  provide  for  that  class  of 
women  as  far  as  possible.  I  should  be  glad  if  some  sentiment  could 
be  thrown  out  upon  this  point.  It  is  not  the  mere  matter  of  caring  for 
these  people  during  the  period  of  their  helplessness,  but  we  should  pro- 
vide for  them  some  way  of  returning  to  virtue.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen,  both  officially  and  individually,  and 
the  efforts  of  philanthropical  women  were  devoted  to  this  subject  and 
this  beneficent  work,  much  good  could  be  done  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Houston  :  In  Pittsburgh  we  expect  these  women  to  do  the 
house  work.  The  old  ladies  nurse  the  children.  With  all  the  deliber- 
ation we  can  have,  we  canuot  make  the  condition  of  things  better  than 
it  is  now ;  it  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  always  will  continue,  and 
we  cannot  make  it  any  better. 

Mr.  Todd:  The  only  way  I  can  suggest  on  the  subject  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  done,  is  for  such  cities  as  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny,  and 
others  to  have  lying  in  hospitals.  The  thing  has  hecome  chronic  in 
our  vicinity.    The  more  we  try  to  remedy  it,  the  worse  it  is. 

Mr.  Strickler:  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  new  to 
offer  on  this  subject.    We  have  very  little  trouble  in  our  county. 
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In  our  district  there  are  a  few  cases,  but  we  have  always  deemed 
it  our  bounden  duty  to  do  so.  We  have  had  very  little  trouble  with 
the  females  after  confinement,  she  has  been  able  to  get  about  ;  but  as 
a  general  rule  the  child  falls  to  the  county.  I  am  glad  the  idea  of 
prosecuting  the  fathers  of  the  children  has  been  presented  here.  It  has 
never  been  menti  ned  in  the  Conventions,  at  least  that  1  have  attended. 
Whether  that  would  be  prudent  in  all  cases  rw  not  I  am  not  able  to 
say.  When  the  offender  has  money  it  might  be  practicable,  but  there 
are  the  cases  of  those  who  have  nothing.  They  go  to  jail,  and  the 
taxpayers  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  there.  It  looks 
to  me  as  if  in  some  cases  it  might  be  the  prudent  course.  I  would  like 
to  know  from  those  representatives  who  have  followed  this  course, 
whether  they  prosecuted  all  cases  that  came  under  their  observation. 
Perhaps  Mr.  McGonnigle  can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  We  prosecute  most  of  the  cases  that  come 
under  our  notice.  If  we  are  satisfied  the  alleged  offender  is  the  father 
of  the  child,  we  do  not  inquire  whether  he  has  money  or  Dot,  we  prose- 
cute him,  and  are  sure  to  have  it  published  in  the  papers,  because  it  has 
a  very  wholesome  effect.  If  there  was  no  bother  or  trouble  in  the 
matter  these  cases  would  come  in  without  hesitation  at  all.  But  by 
letting  them  understand  that  there  will  be  a  prosecution  entered  against 
the  father  of  the  child  it  will  have  the  effect  of  making  them  provide 
for  the  child  and  the  mother  outeide  of  the  Poorhouse. 

On  motion  Mr.  McNamara,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the  Alms- 
houses receive  all  cases  applying  for  admission  for  lying-in  purposes, 
and  that  the  fathers  of  the  children  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  law. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McGonnigle,  the  discussion  of  the  third  topic 
was  postponed  until  the  evening  session. 

On  motion  the  fourth  topic  was  taken  up: — 
Should  tobacco  be  issued  or  supplied  to  inmates? 
Me.  Earnest:  This  subject  of  supplying  the  inmates  with  to- 
bacco is  a  matter  of  opinion  more  than  anything  else.  I  believe  in 
doing  what  is  right  towards  our  paupers.  I  might  say  for  one,  I  believe 
it  to  be  riglxt  to  give  them  a  little  tobacco,  and  yet  I  may  be  wrong. 
It  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  decided,  and  I  say  this  not 
because  I  use  tobacco.  These  unfortunates  are  a  class  of  people,  many 
of  whom  have  been  accustomed  to  u?e  tobacco  from  their  early  years. 
You  scarcely  find  one  out  of  ten  who  does  not  use  tobacco.  They 
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generally  come  from  the  outskirts  of  our  county,  from  the  mountains 
and  hills  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  its  use,  and  they  do  not 
feel  satisfied  unless  they  get  it.  I  believe  that  the  inmates  of  Alms- 
houses should  not  be  deprived  of  their  tobacco. 

Mr.  McNamara  :  I  do  not  use  the  weed,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  tobacco  should  be  excluded  from  use  in  the  Almshouse.  We  have 
persons  in  every  almshouse  who  were  once  honorable  members  of  so- 
ciety; many  of  them  fought  for  their  country,  to  perpetuate  the  insti- 
tutions under  which  we  live,  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  honor  of  this 
country.  If  these  same  men  were  in  better  circumstances  they  would 
make  use  of  tobacco.  I  know  there  are  men  that  would  rather  do 
without  a  full  supply  of  victuals  than  without  tobacco.  Many  of  these 
are  obliged  to  go  to  the  Almshouse,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  deprived 
of  a  luxury  of  that  kind.  It  does  not  appear  right  that  those  who  are 
in  power  should  dictate  terms  to  them  to  that  extent.  For  that  reason 
I  think  that  tobacco  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  Almshouse;  I 
believe  it  is  only  a  habit,  nevertheless,  we  have  to  take  things  as  they 
are  and  not  as  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Fetter:  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  use  tobacco.  I  believe 
we  would  increase  our  expenses  if  we  did  not  furnish  the  inmates  to- 
bacco. We  can  get  more  labor  done  by  supplying  them,  and  therefore 
I  think  it  is  economy.  We  deal  it  out  to  the  inmates  twice  a  week, 
and  we  get  a  great  deal  more  work  out  of  them  than  we  would  with- 
out it. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  a  class  of  old  women  who  have  been 
unfortunate  and  who  use  tobacco  and  whiskey  both.  I  am  opposed  to 
giving  them  liquor,  but  so  far  as  tobacco  is  concerned  I  am  in  favor  of 
furnishing  it.  They  have  been  used  to  tobacco,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
it  would  be  cruel  to  the  extreme.  I  am  in  favor  of  allowing  tobacco, 
to  the  old,  and  to  those  who  have  become  confirmed  in  the  habit  of 
using  it.    I  think  its  use  should  be  limited. 

Mr.  Bohen  :  We  raise  tobacco  ourselves  and  furnish  the  leaf 
dried  and  pressed.  It  does  not  cost  us  over  $50.00.  We  have  over 
fifty  inmates  who  use  tobacco  in  the  raw  state. 

Mr.  Snyder:  I  am  an  advocate  of  the  use  of  tobacco  in  Alms- 
houses. We  furnish  our  inmates  with  the  weed.  In  a  case  of  the 
violation  of  any  of  our  rules,  the  steward  cuts  off  half  the  supply  of 
tobacco  of  the  inmate  for  three  days.  If  he  offends  the  second  time, 
the  punishment  is  increased  a  week.  We  find  it  operates  very  well,  and 
we  have  very  little  complaint. 
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Mr.  Sypher:  As  so  many  of  the  gentlemen  have  testified  that 
they  never  use  tobacco,  I  unexpectedly  find  myself  in  very  respectable 
company.  I  can  add  my  testimony  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  and 
will  go  further:  I  am  against  its  use  in  all  forms,  and  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  Tobacco  to  say  the  least,  is  a  luxury,  and  to  decide 
whether  the  Commonwealth  is  called  upon  to  provide  a  luxury  for  its 
paupers  is  a  broad  question.  Of  course  I  think  the  use  of  tobacco  is 
a  vice  ;  it  is  a  vicious  habit.  Those  who  take  to  that  vice  when  they 
are  young  would  be  glad  to  get  out  of  it  when  they  are  old.  I  have 
no  doubt  chat  if  the  inmates  of  the  Almshouse  were  cut  oft"  of  their 
supply  ot  tobacco,  that  it  would  subject  them  to  considerable'  trouble 
and  inconvenience.  But  these  men  must  be  subjected  to  some  incon- 
venience. At  academies  and  colleges  the  use  of  tobacco  is  prohibited. 
The  young  man  who  goes  there  with  the  habit  must  come  under  the 
discipline.  So  in  many  other  places.  It  was  considered  necessary  for 
a  long  while  that  soldiers  should  receive  their  rations  of  spirits,  but 
after  awhile  it  was  deemed  not  necessary.  It  was  essential  to  the  pub- 
lic good  to  submit  to  that  iuconvenience.  It  is  precisely  so  with  these 
public  institutions.  I  am  afraid  that  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  has 
very  often  and  very  largely  been  a  contributary  cause  to  the  state  of 
poverty  the  people  are  in,  because  the  difference  between  self-support 
and  going  backward  is  often  a  very  small  sum  a  week;  perhaps  a 
shilling  a  week  would  prevent  these  persons  from  coming  to  the  con- 
dition of  paupers. 

I  think  as  we  find  so  many  of  the  gentlemen  present  non-users  of 
tobacco  they  might  justly  administer  the  institutions  under  in  charge 
under  the  same  principle,  and  thus  show  to  the  inmates  that  come 
there,  as  well  as  to  those  who  do  not,  that  the  public  sentiment  is 
against  the  expenditure  of  money  for  that  sort  of  sort  of  luxury,  which 
cannot  be  afforded  to  those  who  are  brought  to  almshouses,  and  which 
cannot  be  afforded  by  the  Commonwealth,  which  ought  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  provide  luxuries  which  they  do  not  provide  for  themselves. 
The  argument  is  the  same  for  the  use  of  liquors.  The  only  difference 
is  in  the  degree  of  viciousness.  I  am  opposed  to  serving  out  tobacco 
rations. 

Mr.  Waylasd  .  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  make  our  Alms- 
houses attractive.  I  think  that  many  would  not  be  so  ready  to  resort 
to  the  almshouses  as  they  are  now  if  that  were  not  the  case.  I  think 
the  absence  of  tobacco  would  render  the  almshouse  less  attractive  than 
it  is.  I  agree  to  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Sypher,  that  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  Commonwealth  to  provide  these  people  with  luxuries, 
only  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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Mr.  Knepper:  We  use  tobacco  in  our  Almshouse.  We  think 
it  is  the  best  we  can  do.  I  think  we  can  get  more  labor  out  of  our 
paupers  by  giving  them  tobacco  than  by  any  other  method  we  could 
adopt.  By  this  plan  we  manage  with  one  superintendent  to  do  what 
would  take  about  a  half  a  dozen  to  accomplish  without  tobacco.  I 
think  that  in  giving  them  this  little  luxury  at  a  small  investment  the 
amount  is  well  expended.  I  confess  however  we  cannot  produce  our 
supplies  as  cheaply  as  the  gentlemen  who  formerly  spoke  does. 

Mr.  Gay:  We  give  our  inmates  tobacco.  We  think  it  is  a  bene- 
fit to  a  great  many  of  them,  particularly  the  old  people.  We  find 
many  old  people  over  70  years  of  age  who  use  tobacco,  and  we  believe 
they  enjoy  it.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  deprive  them  of  this 
luxury,  a  little  ration  of  tobacco,  amounting  to  about  to  ten  cents  a 
week. 

Mr.  Hayes:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  go  through  our  house  and  see 
the  old  women  with  their  pipes  smoking.  They  seem  to  enjoy  it  so 
much.  We  have  some  there  who  would  go  crazy  if  they  did  not  get 
their  tobacco. 

Mr.  Todd:  The  City  of  Pittsburgh  last  year  spent  $750.00  for 
tobacco.  They  have  been  spending  that  amount  for  the  last  five  or 
ten  years,  and  I  believe  it  is  pretty  well  spent,  that  is  a  great  portion 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hultz  :  Last  year  it  cost  us  a  little  over  $600.00  for  tobacco. 
We  did  not  give  the  boys  any,  but  only  those  of  maturer  years.  I  do 
not  think  it  any  greater  luxury  than  tea  or  coffee,  and  it  does  not  cost 
so  much,  and  by  its  use  we  keep  our  inmates  more  quiet. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  seven  and  a  half  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  7.30  P.  M. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  matters  we 
should  attend  to  this  evening  before  we  proceed  to  our  usual  business. 
Among  them  is  the  reception  of  our  Treasurer's  Report,  and  the 
arrangement  for  securing  the  necessary  amount  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  this  Convention.  Mr.  Somers,  the  Treasurer,  is  not  present,  and  I 
move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  receive 
the  Treasurer's  Report,  and  to  attend  to  the  raising  of  money  to  defray 
expenses. 

The  motion  being  seconded  and  adopted,  the  Chair  appointed  the 
following  Committee  : — • 

Hays  Connor,  E.  G.  Cundle,  and  C.  B.  McKnight. 
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De.  Johnson:  We  are  called  by  no  name  at  all,  and  we  should 
have  a  set  of  resolutions,  or  Constitution  setting  forth  the  objects  of  this 
Association.  I  move  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  draw  a  Constitution. 

Me.  McGonnigle:  I  desire  to  say,  in  seconding  the  motion,  we 
do  not  need  a  very  elaborate  Constitution.  We  desire  simply  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  what  we. meet  for,  who  are  to  be  our  members,  our 
officers,  etc.  I  think  it  would  be  very  well  to  have  this  matter  attend- 
ed to. 

The  motion  being  carried,  the  Chair  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittee : 

Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  R.  C.  McNamara,  and  William  M.  Brown  of 

Erie. 

Me.  McGonnigle:  Two  years  ago  there  was  a  Committee  ap-  , 
pointed  to  prepare  a  new  poor  law,  of  which  I  was  a  member.  We  did 
so,  and  submitted  it  to  the  Legislature,  but  it  was  not  passed,  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  made  at  the  last  convention.  Mr.  Griffin 
of  Erie  County  was  chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr. 
Sayres,  also  a  member  of  the  committee,  are  both  out  of  office,  being 
no  longer  engaged  in  the  business,  and  of  course  their  connection  with 
the  committee  is  discontinued.  There  were  five  members  of  the  com- 
mittee altogether.  What  had  we  better  do  about  this  matter?  We 
need  the  law,  but  it  will  require  some  time  and  some  expense  to  secure 
its  passage.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  somebody  at  Harrisburg. 
Is  it  the  wish  of  the  Convention  that  the  matter  shall  be  continued. 
It  is  a  great  undertaking  to  secure  the  passage  of  such  an  act.  I  make 
this  statement  because  at  the  last  meeting  the  committee  reported  the 
work  had  b?en  done;  there  was  no  session  of  the  Legislature  since 
then.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Convention  that  the  committee  be  con- 
tinued to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  ,it  is  a 
work  which  belongs  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  and  they  ought 
to  look  after  the  legislation  of  this  kind,  for  to  them  will  accrue  the 
benefit,  if  there'is  any.  The  Board  of  Public  Charities  have  their 
agents,  who  have  an  office  at  Harrisburg,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
there  is  anybody  to  use  their  influence,  it  should  be  them.  The  object 
is  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  general  poor  law,  in  order  to  attempt  to 
remedy  some  of  the  defects  in  the  old  law.  In  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
the  bringing  of  it  before  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  will  devolve 
very  much  upon  the  Board  of  Public  Charities.  My  idea  is  it  would 
be  well  to  leave  it  with  them. 
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Mr.  Sypher  :  Do  I  understand  that  the  Committee  is  not  pre- 
pared to  make  a  report. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  We  report  that  the  bill  had  been  drawn  and 
printed,  and  the  committee  was  to  continue  to  endeavor  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  act.    Now  there  are  two  vacancies. 

Mr.  Sypher  :  I  move  that  the  vacancies  be  filled  and  the  com- 
mittee be  continued  and  instructed  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities  in  the  promotion  of  the  passage  of  the  Act.  Adopted. 

The  Chair  then  appointed  Messrs.  McNamara  and  Gay  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  There  is  another  matter  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness to  attend  to.  At  the  last  Convention  at  Scran ton  there  was  a 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  Act  of  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of 
having  removed  children  out  of  the  Almshouses.  The  committee  were 
so  instructed,  and  I  see  no  member  present  except  Dr.  Luther.  The 
object  was  to  get  the  children  out  and  board  them  at  the  expense  of 
the  district.  I  believe  the  committee  has  never  met ;  Mr.  Schaffer  was 
chairman  of  the  committe,  and  he  is  not  present  at  this  moment.  The 
Legislature  is  to  convene  in  a  short  time,  and  would  it  not  be  well  to 
make  some  arrangements  either  for  the  continuance  of  this  committee 
or  the  appointment  of  a  new  committee.  I  bring  the  matter  up  as  un- 
finished business  that  should  be  attended  to  now.  Now  is  the  time  to 
arrange  for  any  legislation  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Todd  :  Mr.  Schaffer,  who  will  be  present  to-morrow,  wished 
me  to  state  that  he  had  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  to 
draw  up  a  bill.  The  attorney  has  been  abroad,  but  has  returned  now, 
and  will  have  the  matter  attended  to.  Mr.  Schaffer  told  me  to  suggest 
to  the  Convention  that  it  would  be  well  to  appoint  a  new  committee 
around  Harrisburg,  so  they  could  give  the  matter  their  attention. 

Mr.  Phillips  :    The  committee  are  still  all  members  of  the  Board. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sypher,  Mr.  McGonnigle  read  the  Massa- 
chusetts Act  relative  to  the  detention  of  children  in  the  Almshouses  of 
that  State. 

Mr.  Luther  :  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  best  thing  we  could  do 
as  a  conference  would  be  to  make  a  declaration  of  opinion  upon  this 
subject,  and  not  undertake  to  draft  a  bill  for  the  Legislature.  If  the 
views  of  this  Conference  are  in  favor  of  effective  action  upon  that  sub- 
ject, if  we  make  a  strong  declaration  of  sentiment,  we  can,  in  the 
interim  between  this  time  and  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  draw  up 
a  bill  and  have  it  presented.     The  Board  of  Public  Charities  have 
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drawn  up  such  a  bill  after  ascertaining  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
the  different  States,  but  they  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  action 
of  this  Conference  in  the  matter.  This  bill  presents  the  leading  points 
upon  that  question,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  a  successful  bill.  They 
have  found  by  experience  unless  the  Act  is  most  stringent,  it  does  not 
amount  to  anything.  The  only  question  we  had  was  about  the  age  of 
children.  Four  years  was  first  suggested,  and  afterwards  two  years, 
It  was  found  that  it  would  be  better  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  Poorhou.se  after  they  were  two  years  of  age,  and  I  prefer 
that  we  should  content  ourselves  with  a  general  expression  of  opinion, 
.so  that  we  may  by  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature  prepare  a  bill 

for  the  purpose.  . 

After  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Public  Chanties  we  had 
drawn  up  this  resolution,  which  I  would  respectfully  submit : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  passage  of  an  Act  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Commonwealth,  prohibiting  the  commitment  of  children 
between  two  and  sixteen  years  of  age  to  any  Jail  or  Poorhouse,  and 
make  the  violation  of  the  Act  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  with  penalties. 

Mr.  Sypher  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Luther  a  few  questions. 
Is  it  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  that  an  Act  simply 
prohibiting  the  commitment  of  children  between  two  and  sixteen  to 
the  Poorhouse  will  wholly  cure  the  ill  ? 

Dr.  Luther  :  That  is  our  impression.  That  is  the  Wisconsin 
law.  They  found  in  Wisconsin  a  short  stringent  provision  of  that  kind 
would  probably  be  most  successful  in  meeting  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Sypher  :  And  was  there  no  suggestion  in  the  act  as  to  what 
they  should  do  with  indigent  children  ? 

Dr.  Luther  :  That  would  be  for  subsequent  legislation.  They 
would  be  sent  to  their  homes,  or  else  sufficient  provision  be  made  until 
they  could  be  bound  out  or  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Sypher  :  Is  it  the  judgment  of  the  Board  that  it  is  not  best 
to  couple  with  the  penalty  a  provision  that  the  children  shall  be  cared 
for  by  the  officers  of  the  county,  by  either  sending  them  to  families,  or 
sending  them  to  homes?  Is  it  the  judgment  of  the  Board  that  such  a 
provision  had  better  not  be  incorporated  in  the  prohibitory  act. 

Mr.  Biddle  :  Our  Board  passed  a  resolution  to  apply  to  the 
Legislature  to  make  the  la  w  similar  to  the  law  of  Massachusetts.  I  did 
not  think  that  we  proposed  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  simple  provisions 
of  Dr.  Luther's  resolution.  Our  notion  was  to  prepare  an  Act  between 
this  time  and  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature.    We  have  looked  at  the 
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acts  of  other  states.  I  have  here  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
York.  They  passed  three  acts  on  the  subject.  In  the  first,  the  age 
was  from  three  to  sixteen,  and  fixing  a  larger  provision  than  that  in  the 
Massachusetts  act  for  the  regulation  as  to  where  these  children  should 
be  put,  and  it  seems  to  me  those  provisions  are  very  necessary.  Indeed 
a  simple  proposition  like  that  would  not  be  sufficient.  In  New  York 
they  first  made  the  age  three  years ;  by  a  subsequent  act  they  found  it 
desirable  to  reduce  the  age  still  further,  and  have  made  it  now  two  years. 
They  have  added  a  section  which  was  referred  to  in  the  resolution  of 
Dr.  Luther,  that  it  shall  be  positive  and  making  it  a  misdemeanor. 

If  it  would  not  be  occupying  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  gentle- 
men, I  will  read  the  New  York  law  of  1879. 

''Chapter  240.  An  Act  to  amend  four  hundred  and  four  of  the  Laws  of 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Seventy-eight,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
support,  treatment  and  care  of  paupers,  destitute  and  delinquent  children."  Passed 
April  30th,  1879  ;  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  New  Yoek,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  Chapter  four  hundred  and  four  of  the  Laws  of 
1878,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  support,  treatment  and  care  of  paupers, 
destitute  and  delinquent  children,"  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Boards  of  Charities, 
Police  Justice  or  other  Magistrate,  to  commit  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  as  vagrant,  truant  or  disorderly,  to  any  Jail,  County  Poorhouse  or  Almshouse, 
but  such  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Boards  of  Charities,  Police  Justices  or  other 
Magistrates,  shall  commit  such  child  or  children  to  some  reformatory  or  other  In- 
stitution, as  provided  for  in  the  case  of  juvenile  delinquents,  but  in  case  of  any 
such  commitment,  such  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Board  of  Charities,  Police  Justice 
or  other  Magistrate,  shall  immediately  give  notice  to  the  Superintendents  of  the 
Poor  or  other  attendants  having  charge  of  the  Poor  of  the  County  in  which  such 
commitment  was  made,  giving  the  name  and  age  of  the  person  committed,  to 
what  institution  and  the  time  for  which  committed  :  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any 
County  Superintendents  or  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Board  of  Charity,  or  other 
Officer,  to  send  any  child  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years  as  a  pauper, 
to  any  County  Poorhouse  or  Almshouse  for  support  and  care,  or  to  retain  any 
child  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years  in  such  Poorhouse  or  Almshouse, 
but  such  County  Superintendents,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Boards  of  Charities,  or 
other  Officers,  shall  provide  for  such  child  or  children  in  families,  Orphan  Asy- 
lums, Hospitals,  or  other  appropriate  Institutions,  as  now  provided  by  law.  The 
Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  several  counties,  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  of  the  County  of  New  York,  are  hereby  directed  to  take  such 
action  in  the  matter  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
When  any  such  child  is  committed  to  any  Orphan  Asylum  or  Beformatory,  it  shall, 
when  practicable,  be  committed  to  an  Asylum  or  Reformatory  that  is  governed  or 
controlled  by  persons  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the  parents  of  such  child. 

2.  The  second  Section  of  said  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately." 


I  suppose  by  collating  this  with  the  Massachusetts  law,  the  Ohio 
law  and  others,  some  statute  might  readily  be  prepared  which  would 
constitute  the  spirit  of  our  legislation  in  Pennsylvania.  The  question, 
I  suppose,  will  occur  as  to  what  is  the  better  age.  In  New  York  they 
have  changed  the  age  from  three  to  two  years.  Now  two  is  the  age.  I 
suppose  that  it  would  be  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  that  some  such 
Act  should  be  passed. 

D  k.Luther:  I  offer  that  resolution  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
feeling  of  the  body  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Sypher:  I  second  the  resolution.  Mr.  President  and  Gen- 
tlemen, through  your  permission  I  ask  the  questions  of  Dr.  Luther 
which  have  been  so  admirably  answered,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
before  the  Convention  the  fact  that  in  a  declaration  of  this  Conference 
on  this  subject,  we  should  go  beyond  the  matter  of  declaring  simply  in 
favor  of  an  Act  imposing  a  penalty  for  the  admission  of  children  into 
Almshouses.  It  should  be  that  first.  Second,  it  should  ask  for  an  Act, 
providing  for  the  removal  of  children  now  in  Almshouses.  Third,  it 
should  make  provision  for  the  care  of  children  that  may  hereafter  be- 
come a  charge  upon  the  public.  And  I  presume  now  as  we  have  learned 
that  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  have  had  this  matter  under  consid- 
eration, Dr.  Luther  will  consent  to  enlarge  his  resolution  so  as  to 
include  those  two  other  points. 

Dr.  Luther  accepted  the  amendment,  which  was  adopted. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted  as  amended. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  Con- 
vention to  draft  a  bill,  was  composed  of  Messrs.  John  M.  Schafer,  Hon. 
Lewis  Pughe,  Dr.  Luther,  J.  J.  Rebmond,  B.  F.  Cox,  and  B.  F.Butler. 
Mr.  Rebmond  is  out  of  office,  and  Mr.  Butler  is  absent.  I  suggest  we 
till  these  two  vacancies. 

Mr.  Sypher:  I  move  to  continue  the  Committee  and  fill  the 
vacancies  of  Messrs.  Butler  and  Ebner  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Chair  then  appointed,  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  committee 
to  confer  with  the  Board  of  Charities,  and  to  prepare  a  bill  to  submit 
to  the  Legislature,  Messrs.  J.  R.  Sypher  of  Philadelphia,  and  David 
Fetter  of  Bucks  County. 

The  Convention,  on  motion  being  made,  then  proceeded  to  the 
discussion  of  the  third  topic. 

3.  Should  not  all  of  the  Insane  be  supported  by  T,he  State,  at 
State  Hospitals,  at  least  until  decided  that  they  are  incurable,  after 
which  they  might  be  removed  to  Asylum  accommodations  at  the 
Almshouses? 


Dr.  Luther:  There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  extent  to  which  transfers  ought  to  be  made  from  the 
Almshouses  into  State  institutions.  The  State  has  provided  very  liber- 
ally for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent  insane  class,  and  yet  our 
public  hospitals  are  only  partially  occupied.  What  influences  this  is 
the  question  of  economy.  The  state  purchases  the  ground,  erects  the 
buildings,  and  appropriates  annually  a  certain  sum  for  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  employees  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  authorizes  the  county  authorities  to  charge  three  dollars  a  week 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  indigent  class  sent  to  the  Almshouse.  We  find 
in  our  experience  in  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  that  in  numerous 
counties  of  the  state  the  custom  is  to  erect  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the 
insane,  with  a  view  to  keep  all  the  chronic  incurable  class,  thus  defeat- 
ing the  intention  of  the  state;  and  in  that  way  the  curative  agencies 
of  regular  hospital  treatment  are  lost.  That  becomes  a  very  embarras- 
ing  question  ;  and  I  think  that  this  body  ought  to  have  a  very  full  and 
free  expression  of  sentiment  upon  that  subject.  I  have  drawn  up  some 
general  propositions,  to  which  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Convention, 
and  though  you  may  not  be  ready  to  vote  upon  the  question,  I  will 
read  the  propositions,  and  if  you  think  proper  to  defer  your  action 
until  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  me.  But  it 
is  a  question  upon  which  this  conference  must  have  an  expression  of 
opinion.  It  has  become  important  that  some  action  shall  be  taken  upon  it. 

I  offer  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  custody  of  the  insane,  the  curable  as  well  as 
the  incurable,  should  be  taken  with  the  qualifications  hereafter  men- 
tioned absolutely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Poorhouses  of  the  State  and 
Township  overseers,  that  even  the  best  county  asylums  afford  insuffici- 
ent safeguards  for  this  class,  and  that  a  present  fair  standard  of  care 
cannot  be  relied  on  in  view  of  the  changes  in  economy  and  supervision 
liable  to  occur  under  different  administrations. 

Resolved,  That  so  long  as  the  provisions  by  the  state,  looking  to 
this  end,  through  a  per  capita  allowance  and  hospital  accommodations, 
continue  to  be  insufficient  as  an  economical  inducement,  the  law  be- 
comes positively  inoperative.  That  in  view  of  the  peculiar  claims  of 
this  class  for  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  state,  the  arrangements  for 
which  are  re-organized  so  liberally  in  the  Eastern,  Western,  and  some 
of  the  other  states,  either  in  a  reduced  per  capita  allowance  of  one- 
third  to  one-half,  or  by  the  entire  assumption  by  the  state  of  the  care 
and  support  of  the  insane,  irrespective  of  condition,  as  in  Ohio. 
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Therefore,  Resolved,  That  measures  in  this  direction  should  be 
taken  promptly,  as  the  several  counties  are  contemplating  the  support 
of  their  insane  at  home,  and  are  withdrawing  their  cases  from  the  state 
hospitals  into  asylums  that  are  being  erected  in  connection  with  the 
poorhouses,  by  which  the  value  of  the  curative  advantages  of  our  state 
hospitals  will  in  a  great  part  be  lost. 

Resolved,  That  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  acute  class  being 
sent  to  the  state  hospitals  cannot  be  relied  on,  should  the  law  limit 
their  benefits  to  this  class,  although  inoperative  in  its  terms.  But  if 
imperative  in  requiring  that  all  poorhouse  insane,  curable  and  incurable, 
recent  or  chronic,  shall  be  removed  to  the  state  hospitals,  it  would  not 
preclude  the  retention  at  the  poorhouse  of  that  class  of  the  chronic  in- 
sane who  are  capable  of  self-care  and  of  rendering  assistance  in  house- 
hold and  out-door  work.  Careful  investigation  shows  that  quite  a 
number  of  these  patients  may  be  made  as  comfortable  in  good  poor- 
houses,  and  be  as  well  provided  for  at  the  same  time,  and  at  less  expense 
as  in  the  State  lunatic  hospitals. 

It  will  be  understood  in  all  cases  where  proper  hospitals  have  been 
erected,  of  which  there  are  a  number  in  the  State,  particularly  in  the 
populous  counties;  where  there  are  one  hundred  insane  there  are  houses 
for  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  out  of  that  number 
all  of  them  are  of  the  chronic  class ;  there  are  perhaps  one-half,  cer- 
tainly one-third,  who  are  merely  feeble-minded,  who  can  dress  them- 
selves, take  care  of  themselves,  engage  in  the  housework  and  out-door 
work,  and  thus  contribute  towards  their  own  support.  The  local 
authorities,  the  county  commissioners,  will  never  consent  to  placing 
them  in  state  hospitals,  even  at  one-and-a-half  dollars  per  capita,  and 
that  must  not  be  expected.  This  embraces  the  whole  subject  I  had 
intended  to  present  to  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wayland,  Dr.  Luther  was  requested  to  read, 
section  by  section,  the  several  resolutions  that  were  offered,  in  order  to 
afford  the  members  an  opportunity  to  offer  suggestions. 

Dr.  Luther  read  the  first  two  sections,  as  follows : 

" Resolved,  That  the  custody  of  the  insane,  the  curable  as  well  as 
the  incurable,  should  be  taken,  with  the  qualifications  hereafter  mention- 
ed, absolutely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Poorhouses  of  the  state  and  of 
Township  overseers— that  even  the  best  county  asylums  afford  insuffici- 
ent safeguards  for  this  class,  and  that  a  present  fair  standard  of  care 
cannot  be  relied  on,  in  view  of  the  change  in  economy  and  supervision 
liable  to  occur  under  different  administrations." 
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"Resolved,  That  so  long  as  the  provisions  by  the  state,  looking  to 
this  end,  through  a  per  capita  allowance  and  hospital  accommodations, 
continue  to  be  insufficient  as  an  economical  inducement,  the  law  be- 
comes positively  inoperative." 

Dr.  Luther:  All  the  troublesome  cases,  the  destructive  cases, 
where  the  inmates  destroy  the  almshouse  property,  may  be  removed  to* 
the  state  hospitals,  where  they  have  the  necessary  appliances  for  the 
care  of  all  classes. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  Is  there  hospital  accommodation  for  all  of 
them  ? 

Dr.  Luther:  Yes,  sir;  if  there  is  not,  all  that  will  be  required 
will  be  to  run  up  extensions. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  ;  Of  course,  if  the  state  has  accommodation, 
it  will  be  better  for  her  to  take  care  of  them.  We  will  all  admit  that 
the  insane  are  better  taken  care  of  in  state  hospitals,  but  the  incurable 
insane  I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  as  well  as  the 
hospitals,  and  they  would  have  room  enough  for  recent  cases  to  be  taken 
in  and  cared  for.  If  we  send  them  all  there,  in  a  short  time  the  wards 
will  be  filled  with  incurables. 

Dr.  Luther  :    It  is  not  designed  to  send  them  all. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  My  idea  of  this  matter  would  be  for  the 
state  to  assume  the  care  of  the  curable  insane.  The  state  has  arranged 
these  hospitals  and  built  them,  while  there  is  not  a  patient  who  goes  in 
there  but  what  is  paid  for  by  some  poor  district,  or  by  his  friends.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  first  question  asked  is,  can  we  take  care  of  this 
man  cheaper  than  he  can  be  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  in  many  cases  he 
is  sent  to  the  poorhouse.  The  state  should  take  care  of  all  these 
patients  as  long  as  they  are  curable,  and  allow  no  curable  cases  to  be 
sent  to  the  almshouse,  only  cases  that  have  passed  through  the  hospital 
and  had  all  the  curative  treatment  that  can  be  administered  to  them. 
Then  you  will  have  your  hospital  filled  with  recent  and  acute  cases. 
Our  system  seems  now  to  be  working  backwards  all  the  time.  I  think 
the  idea  of  the  state  assuming  the  care  of  all  the  insane  is  too  much. 
I  should  say  they  should  assume  the  care  of  the  curable,  and  let  the 
incurable  be  distributed. 

Complaints  come  continually  from  the  poor  directors  in  all  parts 
of  the  state  in  reference  to  the  large  bills  for  the  support  of  the  insane, 
and  in  some  districts,  they  have  wholly  abandoned  the  practice  of 
keeping  their  insane  at  the  hospitals ;  and  accommodation  has  been 
provided  for  thorn  at  the  Almshouses,  with  a  view  of  reducing  the  cost 
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of  their  support.  The  question  of  cost,  is  really  important.  Poor 
Directors  have  often  to  reduce  expenditure  by  keeping  their  insane  at 
the  Almshouse,  when,  if  their  own  wishes  were  consulted,  they  would 
rather  the  patient  were  in  the  hospital.  It  is  admitted,  that  hospitals 
have  better  accommodations  for  the  cure  and  care  of  insane  cases  than 
poorhouses.  If  they  really  have  not,  they  should  have,  and  every  in- 
sane person  in  the  state  should  be  an  inmate  of  them  while  curable. 
There  is  a  good  reason  also,  why  these  poor  people  should  go  to  a  hos- 
pital to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  if  confined  in  an  almshouse,  the 
cases  are  quite  likely  to  become  chronic,  and  the  patients  themselves 
remain  a  burden  to  the  taxpayer,  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 
This  deprivation  of  the  proper  hospital  treatment,  necessary  to  a  cure, 
is  criminal  in  its  wickedness,  whether  lich  or  poor.  The  citizen  who 
becomes  insane,  should  have  the  benefit  of  proper  curative  treatment. 
As  it  is  now,  the  rich  get  proper  treatment  because  they  can  pay  for  it, 
and  vice-versa. 

The  state  having  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  insane 
should  also  provide  for  their  maintenance.  Now  I  do  not  mean  by  that 
the  state  should  support  all  the  epileptic,  and  idiotic  cases  within  the 
boundaries  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is  not  my  idea,  but  I  do  say,  that 
so  long  as  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  cure,  the  insane  patients 
should  be  treated  at  a  hospital,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  When 
there  is  no  longer  hope,  then  return  the  patient  to  the  almshouse  of 
the  poor  district  from  which  he  comes,  and  see  that  proper  accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  him  there.  By  the  state  making  a  sufficient 
appropriation  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  the  question  of  a  difference 
in  cost,  between  maintenance  in  the  almshouse  and  in  a  hospital,  no 
louger  obtrudes  on  Poor  Directors. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  I  consider  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the  poor 
district  to  send  the  insane  to  the  hospitals  of  the  state,  because  of  the 
destruction  of  property.  At  the  present  juice  of  three  dollars  per 
week,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  keep  a  case  a  great  deal  cheaper 
than  at  the  state  hospital,  if  that  were  all.  What  Mr.  McGonnigle 
states  as  his  opinion  in  regard  to  sending  the  curables  there  is  true 
enough.  But  still,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  so  much  the  seuding  of 
curables  as  it  is  of  incurables  and  violent  cases,  where  they  have  better 
opportunities  of  taking  care  of  them  than  in  the  almshouse.  There 
are  very  few  poor  districts  that  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  the  amount 
of  three  dollars  where  they  know  the  patients  can  be  cured  ;  then  the 
incurable  can  come  under  our  own  charge.  I  think  the  resolution  is  a 
very  good  one. 
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Dr.  Luther  :  If  the  state  hospital  is  limited  to  the  curable  only, 
one  hospital  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  At  least  75 
or  85  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  hospitals  are  incurable  chronic  cases. 
That  is  shown  by  the  records  and  statistics  upon  the  subject.  In  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  state  hospitals:  we  have  five  state  hospitals  at 
this  time,  with  a  capacity  for  three  thousand  patients.  The  present 
number  of  occupants  in  those  five  hospitals  is  sixteen  hundred ;  and 
there  are  remaining  in  the  almshouses  of  the  state  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred cases,  old  chronic  cases,  many  of  them  requiring  nothing  but 
asylum  care ;  a  large  percentage  of  them  are  of  that  class  who  are 
called  the  working  class,  who  are  sent  out  every  day  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  house.  That  class  can  be  retained  in  the  poorhouses,  and 
be  as  well  cared  for  as  they  can  in  state  hospitals ;  and  that  will  be  all 
the  work  you  will  desire  to  do  with  the  insane  in  the  county  alms- 
houses. It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  limit  the  state  hospitals  to  the 
curable  classes  only.  You  see  a  large  amount  of  wretchedness"  among 
that  incurable  class,  who  cannot  be  taken  care  of  by  families  and  friends, 
but  who  with  proper  care  can  be  better  provided  for  by  the  strict 
arrangements  and  organism  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  where  there 
are  attendants  to  every  one,  three  and  five  of  the  cases,  according  to 
their  conditions.  Ihere  is  a  resident  physician  constantly  present  to 
attend  to  their  wants,  and  there  is  every  sort  of  convenience  in  regard 
to  water,  ventilation,  and  purification,  all  of  which  are  necessary  for 
the  care  of  this  stricken  class. 

Mr.  Harmer:  It  seems  to  me  there  is  something  wrong  when 
these  hospitals  are  not  better  filled  with  the  insane  of  the  state.  There 
are  sixteen  hundred  insane  remaining  in  the  almshouses,  and  only  six- 
teen hundred  in  the  five  asylums  with  a  capacity  to  accommodate  three 
thousand.  It  appears  that  the  taxpayers  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  had  better  keep  their  insane  poor  at  home,  where  they  can 
keep  them  for  less — at  one  and  a  half  dollars  a  week,  in  place  of  three 
dollars  a  week.  Besides  this  three  dollars,  there  is  the  charge  for 
the  breakage  of  bedsteads  and  furniture,  the  tearing  of  clothing, 
pillows,  blankets,  sheets,  etc.,  until  the  amount  is  twenty-five  or  thirty 
dollars  every  quarter  in  the  state  hospitals.  Then  there  are  the 
appropriations  of  the  state  to  these  hospitals  of  the  sum  of  sixty  thous- 
and dollars  at  the  meeting  of  every  Legislature.  There  is  a  feeling 
that  a  wrong  has  been  done  to  the  taxpayers  ;  too  much  has  been 
charged.  We  ought  to  be  reimbursed  in  some  shape  or  other.  It  is 
very  annoying  to  have  the  insane  about  an  almshouse.  In  our  insti- 
tution we  have  to  keep  four  locked  up,  and  they  are  a  great  annoyance 


to  the  house  through  the  whole  night.  If  the  asylum  should  charge  a 
fair  price,  I  am  sure  we  should  much  rather  have  them  there,  though 
we  have  none  but  who  have  been  at  the  asylum. 

Mr.  Sypher  :    The  first  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Luther  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  second,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
consider  it  without  some  reference  to  the  second.     The  second,  as  I 
recollect,  proposes  a  reduction  of  the  rate.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  care  of  the  insane  should  be  a  charge  upon  the  state,  that  the  state 
should  assume  the  whole  cost  and  responsibility,  and  I  apprehend  that 
upon  doing  so  it  will  be  found  that  the  disti  ibution  of  the  burden  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  state  will  not  be  far  from  the  proportion  of  the 
needs  of  the  county,  and  that  in  place  of  charging  each  county  with 
the  care  of  its  special  cases,  and  keeping  an  account  of  the  amount  of 
breakage  and  wear  and  tear,  and  the  like,  that  if  out  of  the  general 
moneys  of  the  state  a  proportion  be  made,  sufficient  to  care  for  all  the 
insane,  that  the  burden  will  be  about  as  equitably  distributed  over  the 
Commonwealth  as  will  be  possible  by  any  arrangement.    I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  humanity  requires  that  the  cases,  as  specified  in  the  first 
proposition,  should  be  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  state,  and  I  think 
that  if  we  examine  the  proposition  a  little  beyond  the  mere  fact  that 
the  state  lias  made  ample  provision  and  employs  the  best  talent  for  the 
care  of  the  insane,  and  look  into  the  question  of  humanity,  with  other 
considerations  than  those  of  mere  dollars  aud  cents,  we  find  we  deprive 
the  insane  of  the  sort  of  care  that  would  be  provided  if  they  were  sent 
to  the  state  institutions.     Families  residing  in  the  various  counties  do 
not  care  to  expose  their  misfortunes  by  sending  their  afflicted  members 
to  the  county  houses.     If  they  are  sent  to  the  state  institutions  and 
are  a  charge  upon  the  county,  then  an  account  is  kept  with  the  county 
in  the  same  way.    The  mere  question  of  dollars  and  cents  is  opposed 
to  the  best  impulses  of  human  nature.     Thus  it  tran-pires  in  many 
cases  persons  are  concealed  away  or  kept  from  the  public  institutions 
and  deprived  of  that  sort  of  treatment  and  care,  which,  if  administered 
at  an  early  period  in  the  case,  might  result  in  a  cure.    If  the  state,  in 
a  spirit  of  broadest  charity,  would  undertake  to  take  care  of  its  insane 
in  the  public  institutions,  it  would  put  the  whole  matter  beyond  that 
common  ground. 

On  the  question  of  economy,  it  cannot  but  be  that  an  institution 
with  ample  facilities  to  take  charge  of  several  hundred  can  certainly 
do  it  at  a  greater  economy  than  institutions  with  a  few  of  the  same 
class.  If  it  be  true  that  state  institutions  are  not  administered  with  a 
strict  regard  to  economy,  that  is  a  question  that  will  cure  itself  and  will 
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find  its  own  remedy.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  express  our  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  transferring  the  insane  from  the  county  houses  to 
state  institutions,  all  eases  of  the  insane,  with  the  exceptions  named.  I 
think  there  is  a  movement  in  that  direction.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  second  proposition  while  discussing  the  first, 
I  will  say  that  we  will  find  that  the  same  considerations  will  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  expenses  of  those  institutions  should  be  pro- 
vided for  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  state,  and  there  certainly  can 
be  no  more  equitable  a  distribution  of  the  burden  than  in  that  form. 
It  does  not  happen  that  in  every  case  the  families  in  which  they  are 
found  are  chargeable  to  the  county  in  which  they  are  resident  at  the 
time,  but  there  are  many  circumstances  which  might  point  to  a  shifting 
of  the  expense  from  one  county  to  another.  Therefore  I  think  it  is 
time  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  after  it  has  made  such  ample  pro- 
vision, should  take  care  of  the  insane,  without  regard  to  the  locality  in 
which  they  happen  to  reside.  I  am  therefore  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
first  proposition,  with  the  exceptions  named  by  Dr.  Luther,  and  I  am 
in  favor  of  having  that  proposition  so  broad  as  to  have  the  state  charge- 
able with  the  care  of  all  the  patients. 

Dr.  Luther  read  as  follows  :  That  in  view  of  the  peculiar  claims 
of  this  class  for  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  state,  the  arrangements 
for  which  are  recognized  so  liberally  in  the  Eastern,  Western,  and 
some  of  the  other  states,  either  in  a  required  per  capita  allowance  of 
one-third  to  one-half,  or  by  the  entire  assumption  by  the  state  of  the 
care  and  support  of  the  insane,  irrespective  of  condition,  as  in  Ohio; 
therefore,  resolved,  that  measures  in  this  direction  should  be  taken 
promptly,  as  the  several  counties  are  contemplating  the  support  of  their 
insane  at  home,  and  are  withdrawing  their  cases  from  the  state  hospi- 
tals into  asylums  that  are  being  erected  in  connection  with  the  poor- 
houses,  by  which  the  value  of  the  curative  advantages  of  our  state 
hospitals  will  in  great  part  be  lost. 

It  will  be  for  the  Legislature  to  say  that  it  is  the  sentiment  that 
the  state  ought  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the  insane,  and  not  charge 
three  dollars  for  the  better  part  of  it.  These  words  "the  care  and  sup- 
port of  the  insane  irrespective  of  condition,  as  in  Ohio,"  mean  that  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  thev  do  not  make  a  distinction  between  the  indigent 
class  found  in  the  almshouses  and  the  indigent  persons  outside  of  the 
almshouses.  The  fact  is,  almost  all  the  applicants  for  admission  in  the 
state  hospitals  are  people  in  extremely  restricted  circumstances.  An 
effort  is  made  to  pay  the  first  quarterly  expense  at  three  and  a  half 
dollars  a  week.    Each  member  of  the  family  contributes.     But  after 
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a  while  the  members  of  the  family  die,  or  there  is  nobody  to  pay  it, 
and  then  they  are  transferred  back  to  the  counties,  and  finally  they  die 
in  the  almshouse  in  a  very  neglected  condition.  As  the  wards  of  the 
state,  the  state  ought  to  provide  for  them  to  the  end.  It  might  not  be 
wise  to  reduce  the  amount  to  one  and  a  half  dollars.  Perhaps  it  might 
lead  to  consequences  that  would  not  be  so  desirable.  But  that  would 
be  a  question  for  the  Legislature,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  make 
this  proposition  in  general  terms.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly gratified  at  the  results  of  the  arrangements  there :  they  take 
all  outside  of  the  almshouse  at  one  uniform  rate. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  They  have  insane  in  their  almshouses  in 
Ohio  the  same  as  we  have  here.  I  think  it  is  occasioned  by  their  hos- 
pitals being  overcrowded. 

Mr.  Waylastd  :  There  are  thirty-six  hundred  in  the  hospital. 
Dr.  Luther  :  'i  here  is  in  every  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the 
Legislature  annually  for  the  support  of  these  hospitals,  a  clause  which 
requires  that  a  preference  shall  be  given  to  acute  and  recent  cases.  But 
if  you  confine  it  to  recent  cases,  your  hospitals  will  be  comparatively 
empty.  A  great  many  cases  that  come  into  the  hospital  are  not  recent 
cases.    At  least  seventeen  per  cent,  are  not. 

"That  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  acute  class  being  sent  to 
the  hospitals  cannot  be  relied  on,  should  the  law  limit  their  benefits  to 
this  class,  although  inoperative  in  its  terms.  But  if  inoperative  in  re- 
quiring that  all  poorhouse  insane,  curable  and  incurable,  recent  or 
chronic,  should  be  removed  to  the  state  hospitals,  it  would  not  preclude 
the  retention  at  the  poorhouses  of  that  class  of  the  chronic  insane  who 
are  capable  of  self-care  and  of  rendering  assistance  in  household  and 
out-door  work.  Careful  investigation  shows  that  quite  a  number  of 
these  patients  may  be  made  as  comfortable  in  good  poorhouses,  and  be 
as  well  provided  for  at  the  same  time  and  at  less  expense  than  in  the 
state  lunatic  hospitals." 

That  is  the  only  class  almshouses  are  capable  of  taking  care  of, 
excepting  some  six  or  eight  houses  that  I  might  name  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Todd  :  I  ask  if  that  applies  to  poor  districts  that  have  in- 
sane asylums  of  their  own. 

Dr.  Luther  :  It  would  apply  to  them  in  case  they  do  not  take 
proper  care  of  their  insane. 

Mr.  Todd  :    In  case  they  do,  would  it  apply  ? 

Dr.  Luther:  That  depends  on  the  Act  of  Assembly.  If  it  was 
found  a  portion  of  the  insane  in  consequence  of  their  bad  condition, 
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were  not  properly  taken  care  of,  they  would  be  proper  subjects  for 
transfer  to  the  hospital.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  under  such  a 
law  that  even  in  cases  where  asylums  have  been  erected,  if  they  are 
totally  neglected,  if  they  suffer  great  hardship,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  law,  and  be  removed 
to  the  state  hospital. 

Me.  Todd:  What  would  you  call  incurable  cases?  Would  a 
man  who  had  been  insane  for  five  years  constitute  an  incurable  case? 

Dr.  Luther  :    Nu,  sir. 

Mr.  Todd  :  Or  two  years.  I  have  known  cases  occasionally  of 
a  man,  after  being  insane  five  years,  and  having  been  at  the  hospital, 
was  returned  to  the  almshouse,  where,  under  the  employment  obtained 
there,  improved  in  his  condition.  Such  cases  are  rare,  but  I  have 
known  of  them. 

Mr.  Bois  :  If  this  resolution  becomes  a  law,  we  would  have  to 
take  all  the  insane  and  place  them  in  these  institutions  and  pay  the 
price  that  the  state  sets.  Now  I  believe  the  state  is  to  blame  for  their 
institutions  not  being  better  filled  than  they  are.  If  they  were  to  put 
down  the  rate  to  one  and  a  half  dollars  a  week,  it  would  be  as  cheaply 
we  could  take  care  of  the  patients.  But  they  charge  so  much  higher, 
and  so  much  for  breakage  and  for  wear  and  tear,  that  it  costs  us  as  much 
for  these  extras  as  to  board  them.  I  see  in  our  quarterly  bill  we  were 
charged  with  damage  to  two  chairs,  one  and  a  quarter  dollars,  two  and 
half  dollars  ditto,  sis  chairs,  .seven  and  a  half,  one  pair  of  suspenders, 
fifty  cents,  etc.  I  took  that  patient  home  for  whom  these  charges  were 
made,  and  we  have  had  him  for  some  eight  mouths,  during  which  he 
never  broke  a  chair  or  damaged  anything,  and  he  has  not  been  locked 
up  but  three  days  in  that  eight  months.  I  took  two  more  cases  home 
that  were  pronounced  incurable  at  the  same  time.  For  the  last  six 
months  those  men  have  earned  good  wages.  Understand  we  were  pay- 
ing three  dollars  a  week  for  a  man,  and  .one  and  a  half  dollars  on  an 
average  for  breakage  and  wear  and  tear.  We  find  we  can  take  care  of 
them  cheaper  at  home.  I  do  not  know  why  we  cannot  have  just  as 
competent  a  physician  to  take  care  of  them  as  elsewhere.  I  have  taken 
home  some  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

Dr.  Eoller.  We  have  twenty-four  in  our  institution.  I  think 
twenty  of  them  were  in  the  Danville  Asylum.  We  consider  that  we 
care  better  for  them  now  than  all  the  attention  they  received  there,  and 
saved  probably  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  would  be  unjust  to  make 
a  law  to  compel  county  institutions  or  other  institutions  to  send  their 
insane  to  a  state  asylum.  There  is  no  line  to  be  drawn  in  case  the  state 
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asylum  is  not  managed  on  judicious  principles.     We  have  some  cases 
which  are  pronounced  very  bad.  I  assure  you  that  ten  dollars  will  pay 
for  all  the  breakage  during  twelve  mouths  for  the  twenty-four  that  we 
have.    We  have  twelve  women  that  go  at  large.    When  they  came  to 
us  they  were  entirely  stupid.     They  now  wash  and  scrub,  and  do  the 
work  like  ordinary  women.     Occasionally  some  of  them  will  get  a 
little  troublesome  for  a  day  or  two,  but  they  soon  get  over  that.  We 
work  the  men,  and  we  find  they  are  able  to  do  enough  to  keep  them  in 
bread  and  butter.    All  we  have  to  do  is  to  clothe  them.    It  would  not 
be  just  to  pass  a  law  to  compel  insane  people  to  be  sent  to  the  state 
asylum.    There  are  many  districts  that  have  provision  made  for  them. 
The  district  these  gentlemen  represent  are  building  an  asylum  for  their 
.insane.    Is  this  amount  to-  be  expended  in  vain  because  the  state  has 
mismanaged  her  institutions?     If  those  institutions  were  managed 
properly,  we  certainly  would  not  be  overtaxed  for  our  insane  there,  and 
we  certainly  would  take  them  there  because  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
profit.    They  keep  their  patients  confined  and  tortured,  and  they  do 
not  improve."    It  is  our  experience  that  our  insane  have  improved 
largely   since  they  have  been  taken  out,  and  I  think   Dr.  Luther 
and  Mr.  Biddle  will  confirm  what.  I  say  in  relation  to  that.  They  have 
inspected  our  institution  and  seen  the  condition  of  our  insane.  I  would 
not  like  to  see  any  law  passed  to  compel  the  county  houses  to  send  their 
inmates  to  the  state  asylums,  but  I  would  like  to  see  a  law  passed  to 
compel  the  state  asylums  to  be  managed  by  judicious  persons,  so  that 
the  local  institutions  could  send  patients  there  at  local  rates. 

Mr.  Sypher  :    Suppose  the  state  would  assume  the  expense. 
Mr.  Eoller:    If  they  charge  too  much  it  would  amount  to  the 
same  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Sypher  :  Your  main  objection  is  the  expense  they  put  the 
county  to. 

Mr.  Roller  :    I  would  be  opposed  to  an  injudicious  management. 

Mr,  Bois  :  I  believe  if  the  state  assumed  the  care  of  the  insane, 
it  would  be  the  only  proper  way  to  do  it,  and  it  would  bring  the  matter 
nearer  right  than  any  other  plan  that  could  be  adopted.  We  are  taking 
care  of  about  seventy  insane  with  certainly  many  of  them  belonging 
outside. 

Mr.  Todd  :  Why  do  you  not  try  to  find  their  place  of  residence 
and  put  them  on  that  county  ? 

Mr.  Bois  :  If  they  have  been  in  our  district  a  year,  we  have  to 
take  care  of  them  ;  they  have  gained  a  residence. 
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Mr.  Grout  :  I  am  in  favor  of  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Luther. 
The  matter  of  breakage  and  damage  is  a  subject  we  have  had  under 
consideration.  The  cost  is  almost  equal  to  the  amount  of  board,  and 
it  forced  our  managers  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  we  had 
better  start  a  house  of  our  own.  It  is  limited  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
week.  If  the  state  assumed  the  responsibility,  of  course  we  would 
cheerfully  acquiesce  in  it,  but  we  have  no  limit ;  to  allow  them  three 
and  a  half  dollars  a  week  and  all  the  damages  they  choose  to  put  on 
it,  becomes  very  burdensome,  and  the  managers  are  discussing  it  at 
almost  every  meeting  of  the  board. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  In  our  district  we  have  no  bills  for  breakage, 
and  have  never  had  a  dollar  to  pay  for  breakage  of  any  kind. 

Dr.  Luther  :  The  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  told  me  the 
charge  for  breakage  averaged  about  fifteen  cents  a  week. 

Mr.  McNamara  :  The  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  is  not  the  only 
consideration.  According  to  what  has  been  said,  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  management  of  insane  asylums.  Outside  of  this 
breakage,  I  know  our  county  pays  a  considerable  amount  for  the  tear- 
ing of  clothes,  etc. 

Mr.  Todd:  I  would  like  to  ask  when  this  contemplated  change 
of  prices  is  going  to  be  made  ? 

Dr.  Luther  :  When  the  Legislature  is  prepared  and  ready  to 
act  in  the  matter.  I  do  not  know  when  this  will  be.  The  Legislature 
will  have  to  pass  an  Act  authorizing  this  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Todd  :  In  that  case,  then,  how  would  these  state  asylums 
be  kept  up  ? 

Dr.  Luther  :  They  would  be  kept  up  by  the  state.  The  state 
would  have  to  appropriate  a  little  more,  not  much.  She  has  already 
incurred  the  great  expenses,  while  the  counties  would  be  relieved  of  a 
large  item. 

Mr.  Todd  :  The  Dixmont  Hospital  charged  us  three  and  a  half 
dollars  a  week,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  there  are  some  six  hundred 
people  in  there,  while  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  charity  case  in  the 
hospital.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  this  contemplated  change  was 
having  the  effect  of  frightening  these  managers  of  the  state  institutions. 
This  idea  of  each  poor  district  building  an  insane  asylum  of  their  own 
has  caused  the  managers  of  these  institutions  ,to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  will  have  to  do  something,  or  that  their  occupation  will  be 
taken  away  from  them. 

Dr.  Luther  :  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  proper  view  to  look  at  this 
as  a  question  of  economy.    The  cause  of  humanity  is  very  largely  in- 
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volved.  Has  it  not  to  come  down  to  one  matter  at  last,  that  is  the 
cost  in  dollars  and  cents.  I  know  it  would  be  perfectly  vain  to  expect 
such  a  change  as  is  proposed  in  these  propositions  would  be  made,  un- 
less the  cost  of  supporting  this  class  was  assumed  in  a  very  large  de- 
gree by  the  state,  wherever  the  county  is  obliged  to  support  it.  I 
would  not  expect  the  Poor  Board  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  agree 
to  transfer  their  insane  to  the  state  hospital,  unless  the  rates  were  such 
as  to  cost  less  in  a  state  hospital  than  it  would  cost  at  home,  and  that 
is  what  we  expect  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Sypher  :  Your  objections  are  to  having  the  state  to  assume 
the  whole  cost  ? 

Dr.  Luther  :  I  do  not  see  any  objection— it  might  lead  to  this 
kind  of  abuse,  that  a  great  many  cases  would  seek  admission  into  the 
state  hospitals  that  ought  not  to  be  admitted.  For  instance,  temporary 
mania,  mania  potu,  persons  subjected  to  temporary  insanity,  and  per- 
sons who  are  quarrelsome  and  troublesome  at  home.  Families  would 
seek  to  get  rid  of  such  inmates  in  a  household. 

Mr.  Sypher  :  Would  it  not  be  practicable  to  make  provision  in 
the  bill  against  that  abuse  ? 

Dr.  Luther:  I  could  not  undertake  to  say  how  the  Legislature 
would  view  it. 

Mr.  Wayland  :  How  would  it  be  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  finding 
employment  for  these  persons  ?  I  have  thought  possibly  it  migh l  have 
been  stated  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  that  they  would  find  it  easier  to 
employ  them  in  small  numbers  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  than  when  they 
are  increased  to  six  hundred  or  a  thousand.  Suppose  you  have  fifteen, 
or  twenty,  or  fifty  of  these  insane,  such  persons  as  might  do  a  little 
work,  perhaps  they  may  be  more  easily  employed  in  these  small  num- 
bers scattered  about,  than  if  they  were  all  put  together,  making  a 
thousand  in  one  institution. 

Dr.  Luther  :    That  is  sometimes  beneficial,  I  think. 

Mr.  Strickler  :  There  cannot  be  the  same  opportunity  as  when 
the  insane  are  in  small  bodies,  and  they  would  not  receive  the  same 
benefit  as  in  county  institutions  where  they  have  proper  facilities  for 
taking  care  of  them,  as  they  have  iu  some  places,  and  as  we  intend  to 
have  in  our  asylum.  We  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  send  the  insane 
to  Dixmont  or  any  insane  hospital,  on  account  of  not  having  the  liberty 
they  would  have  at  home.  There  is  nothing  like  plenty  of  God's  pure 
air  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane.  There  should  be  plenty  of  outdoor 
exercise,  and  it  is  questionable  in  my  mind  whether  they  get  that  in 
large  hospitals  where  there  are  so  many. 
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Dr.  Luther  ;  What  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  that  matter  t  The 
state  hospitals  have  very  large  estates,  consisting  of  300  and  500  acres 
of  land,  and  the  patients  are  taken  out  on  these  grounds  daily.  The 
attendants  go  with  them,  and  work  with  them,  and  they  obtain  a  de- 
gree of  liberty  and  exercise  that  they  seldom  enjoy  in  the  almshouses. 
In  the  almshouses  we  find  they  are  shut  up  in  their  little  upper  rooms, 
many  of  them  with  restraining  fixtures  applied  to  them,  which  you 
seldom  see  in  the  hospitals.  I  think  there  is  a  mistaken  idea  in  regard 
to  that.  To  be  sure,  there  are  several  wards  of  violent  cases  in  the 
state  hospitals,  perhaps  three  or  four  wards  where  they  are  required' to 
be  more  strictly  confined,  when  they  are  disposed  to  make  attacks  upon 
the  other  inmates.  But  those  that  are  not  violent  have  a  large  amount 
of  liberty,  while  frequently  all  that  class  are  strictly  confined  in  the 
poorhouse.  They  are  often  chained  by  the  ankles,  and  not  only  that, 
but  when  they  are  left  out  upon  the  grounds  of  the  poorhouse,  the  in- 
sane man  does  not  recognize  the  propriety  of  confining  himself  to 
narrow  limits,  but  he  regains  his  liberty,  often  goes  to  distant  parts  of 
the  country  for  several  days  and  several  weeks,  and  the  consequence 
is,  after  his  return  he  is  chained  and  confined,  and  the  county  has  been 
to  a  considerable  expense  in. recovering  him.  I  have  seen  that  occur 
over  and  over  again.  In  the  state  asylums  that  in  a  great  measure  is 
obviated  by  the  number  of  the  attendants. 

Mr.  SoMers  :  In  the  number  of  visits  you  have  made  at  Dan- 
ville, how  many  inmates  have  you  found  in  the  yard,  or  were  they  all 
in  the  building? 

Dr.  Luther  ;  1  saw  them  out  in  the  yards  by  hundreds.  They 
Seranton  have  one  of  the  best  poorhousesin  the  State  of  Peni.sylvania. 
From  having  been  one  of  the  worst,  it  is  now  one  of  the  best.  They 
are  building  an  insane  hospital  complete  in  all  respects,  and  I  believe 
they  will  take  good  care  of  their  insane.  But  of  all  the  insane  in 
Pennsylvania,  I  found  the  most  fearful  condition  existing  among  those 
formerly  at  that  very  almshouse.  One  man  was  chained  by  his  wrist 
to  the  ceiling.  Another  man  was  never  let  out  of  his  apartment.  In 
the  case  of  oue  man  who  was  so  violent  and  supposed  to  be  so  danger- 
ous that* nobody  went  near  the  door  of  his  cell,  I  afterwards  saw  walk- 
ing: about  the  corridor  of  the  wards  well  dressed,  and  in  a  cleanly 
condition,  as.  orderly  as  all  the  rest.  They  are  building  a  hospital  in 
which  they  mean  to  take  care  of  chronic  and  incurable  cases.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  will  take  good  care  of  them.  They  are  also  doing  we'll 
at  Seranton. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  Does  not  this  matter  explain  itself  in  this  way  : 
The  members  of  the  different  boards  begin  to  see  they  can  take  charge 
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of  their  insane  at  a  less  expense  and  in  abetter  manner  than  they  have 
been  cared  for  at  the  state  institutions. 

Dr.  Luther  :    I  think  the  question  of  expense  is  what  influences 

it. 

Mr.  Phillips  :    Is  not  the  health  of  the  insane  considered  ? 

Dr.  Luther:    They  think  they  can  do  well  enough  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Phillips  :  If  they  have  proper  buildings  and  proper  facil- 
ities, I  do  not  see  why  they  cannot  care  for  their  health  as  well  also. 
I  would  be  in  favor  myself  of  retaining  them  at  the  state  institutions 
if  we  could  maintain  them  at  the  same  expense  we  do  at  home. 

Mr.  Sypher  :  I  move  first,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these 
suggestions  before  the  conference,  that  we  adopt  the  resolutions  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Luther  as  the  sense  of  this  convention,  and  then  I 
will  move  to  amend  those  resolutions  by  striking  out  the  suggestion  of 
a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  inserting  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  cost  of  maintenance  be  assumed  by  the  state  entirely. 

I  move  to  amend  the  suggestion  by  striking  out  as  much  as  has 
reference  to  maintenance  at  the  cost  of  the  county,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  be  assumed  by  the  state. 

The  motion  on  the  amendment  to  the  resolutions  being  seconded, 
it  was  carried,  22  to  15. 

The  resolutions  presented  by  Dr.  Luther  as  amended  were  then 

adopted  25  to  14. 

Mr.  Connor,  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  reported  pro- 
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The  report  was  ordered  to  be  received,  and  the  committee  continued. 
Adjourned. 

MORNING  SESSION— SECOND  DAY. 

The  Convention  met  at  nine  o'clock. 

Mr.  McNamara,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Constitution, 
submitted  the  following  Constitution,  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Strick- 
ler  was  adopted : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  This  Organization  shall  be  known  as  the  "Association  of  the 
Directors  of  Poor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." 

Article  2.  The  members  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  the  Directors, 
Gnardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  Poor  Districts  of  the  State, 
and  all  who  have  at  any  time  served  as  snch ;  the  Officers  of  all  Almshouses  in  the 
State;  the  Members  and  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities;  the  Superin- 
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tendents  and  Managers  of  the  several  Insane  Hospitals  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children ;  the  Officers  or  Delegates  of  all 
Beformatory.  Charitable  and  Benevolent  Institutions  or  Associations. 

Article  3.  The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  that  of  investigating  and 
considering  all  questions  concerning  pauperism  and  dependency,  to  derive  means 
for  the  prevention  of  the  same,  to  suggest  legislation,  to  establish  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance between  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  each  District,  and  so  far  as 
possible  to  have  a  comparison  of  their  different  systems  of  management. 

Article  4.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  four  Vice-Presidents, 
two  Secretaries,  one  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected 
annually,  and  hold  their  respective  offices  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and 
have  signified  their  acceptance  to  the  office. 

Article  5.  Their  several  duties  shall  be  such  as  usually  pertain  to  those 
official  positions,  and  they  shall  be  governed  by  such  parliamentary  rules  as  are 
generally  recognized. 

Article  6.  The  Association  shall  hold  annual  meetings  as  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  members  at  a  regular  meeting. 

Article  7.  The  President,  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretaries  shall  con- 
stitute a  Permanent  Executive  Committee  to  arrange  business  and  make  all  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  each  succeeding  meeting. 

Article  8.  The  Treasurer  shall  pay  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Association, 
only  on  the  order  of  the  President,  countersigned  by  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

Article  9.  The  Treasurer  shall  submit  his  account  at  each  meeting,  which 
shall  be  audited  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Article  10.  The  expense  necessary  for  the  holding  of  each  meeting  shall 
be  assessed  on  each  Poor  District  represented,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer- 

Article  11.  Any  person  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Association  will  be 
admitted  as  an  Honorary  member,  by  a  vote  of  the  active  majority  present. 

Article  12.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting, 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Wayland:  With  your  permission,  there  is 'a  point  I  wish 
to  refer  to,  in  connection  with  what  was  said  last  evening.  I  should 
like  to  read  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  last  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  There  was  a  good  deal  said  last  evening  of  many  of  the 
counties  taking  good  care  of  their  insane,  and  of  the  better  care  taken 
of  them  in  the  county  almshouses  than  anywhere  else.  But  we  only 
heard  from  a  small  number  of  the  counties,  and  from  Scranton,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  one  or  two  other  cities.    I  think  it  would  be  very  unjust  if 
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a  wrong  impression  should  be  left  upon  your  mind  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  insane  in  the  county  houses. 

I  read  from  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities.  For 
example,  I  will  take  Cumberland  County  :  The  Commissioners  visited 
the  insane  department  of  the  almshouse  on  the  3d  of  December,  1879, 
and  found  two  of  the  inmates  chained  to  the  floor  of  their  cells.  They 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  condition  of  one  of  them  might  be  greatly 
improved  by  releasing  him  from  his  chains,  and  substituting  therefor 
suitable  restraints  for  his  hands  and  feet,  if  deemed  necessary,  which 
would  admit  of  his  having  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air  in  the  corridor 
and  yard.  The  Commissioners  were  told  that  he  was  violent,  etc.  His 
apartment  was  in  a  very  bad  state.  The  commissioners,  on  examining 
the  books  of  the  institution,  found  his  expenses  amounted  to  as  much 
as  the  amount  paid  in  the  state  asylum.  An  application  was  made  to 
the  President  Judge  of  the  Judicial  district,  and  he  was  removed  to  the 
state  institution  at  Harrisburg,  where,  under  the  vigilant  care  of  train- 
ed attendants,  he  had  the  freedom  of  the  corridor,  wears  his  clothes, 
and  is  free  from  physical  restraint  of  any  kind. 

I  will  read  another  example  from  Delaware  County  :  "One  woman 
was  tied  to  the  wall  for  want  of  proper  kind  of  restraints.  Two  others 
were  under  restraint.    The  sanitary  condition  of  this  division  was  good. 

The  division  occupied  by  male  patients,  was  not  in  go^d  sanitary 
condition,  and  the  water-closets,  which  are  not  well  located,  were  found 
to  emit  unpleasant  and  unwholesome  odors,  which,  with  a  proper  degree 
of  care,  could  have  been  avoided.  One  patient  was  chained  to  the 
floor  of  his  cell,  and  others  locked  up,  which  in  almost  every  instance, 
would  not  have  been  necessary,  had  the  proper  kind  of  restraining 
apparatus  been  supplied  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

Altogether,  the  commissioners  were  nor,  favorably  impressed  with 
the  condition  and  management  of  the  insane  inmates  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  the  officers  in  charge  were  evidently  ignorant  of,  or  unskilled 
in  the  duty  and  care  of  insane  patients." 

In  Somerset  County:  "  In  the  insane  department,  feeble-minded 
men  and  women  are  seen  in  association,  in  some  instances,  occupying 
apartments  opposite  each  other,  by  which  objectionable  communication 
may  be  kept  up  between  them.  In  one  of  the  departments  of  the  in- 
sane four  insane  men  are  partly  nude.  They  were  strictly  confined  and 
lying  in  straw,  which  was  saturated  with  human  urine,  a  scene  that 
was  too  repulsive  to  be  looked  on  for  a  single  moment." 

These  are  only  three  instances  that  have  fallen  under  my  eye. 
It  seems  to  me  right  and  proper  to  bring  them  forward  in  order  that  it 
might  be  understood  that  those  cases  brought  forward  last  evening 
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ought  not  to  be  taken  as  universal  aud  fair  representation  of  the  whole. 
It  is  not  for  want  of  humanity,  but  for  the  want  of  adequate  buildings, 
want  of  knowledge  and  facilities,  that  the  gentlemen  entrusted  with 
the  poor  in  the  several  counties  ought  to  be  relieved. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  select  a 
place  for  the  next  meeting. 

After  considerable  discussion,  Erie  was  decided  upon,  and  a  vote 
being  taken  upon  the  time,  it  was  fixed  at  the  third  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember at  10  A.  M. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  third 
topic :  To  prevent  lawsuits  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  between  dis- 
tricts, could  there  not  be  a  board  of  arbitration  established  for  settle- 
ment of  'cases  in  dispute  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer  :  I  think  there  are  enough  laws  in  existence  now. 
I  do  not  see  why  anything  should  be  done  here. 

Mr.  Strickler  :  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  anything  to  say  further 
than  I  think  that  the  parties  directly  interested  are  the  ones  to  settle 
their  disputes,  and  as  Mr.  Schaefer  has  said,  we  have  plenty  of  law,  so 
that  we  can  arbitrate  any  case. 

Mk.  McNamara  :  I  think  it  might  be  well  if  the  law  on  the 
subject  were  settled.  It  is  a  question  when  one  district  refuses  to  pay 
another  for  maintenance  furnished  a  pauper  as  to  whether  he  shall  go 
into,  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  or  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
The  Supreme  Court  have  decided  both  ways.  One  method  is  to  go 
into  Quarter  Sessions  with  a  petition  and  get  an  order,  and  the  other  is 
to  go  directly  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  I  think  it  might  be  well 
if  that  point  was  settled.  I  think  where  the  persons  are  honestly  dis- 
posed and  the  difference  is  very  slight,  there  could  be  an  arbitration. 

Mr.  McKnight  :  I  think  that  the  law  as  it  now  stands  is  very 
defective.  I  find  that  when  any  district  has  a  bill  against  our  district, 
they  manage  to  collect  it  pretty  speedily.  I  am  opposed  to  any  tinker- 
ing of  the  law,  because  it  is  generally  made  worse  instead  of  better. 
The  amendments  and  law  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  what  the  law  is.  If  one  district  has  a  claim  against 
another,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  exact  justice.  I  think  it 
is  best  to  let  the  law  alone  as  it  is. 

Mr.  McNamara  :  Suppose  you  had  a  claim  against  Bedford 
County,  and  she  refused  to  pay  it,  how  would  you  proceed? 

Mr.  McKnight:  I  should  go  to  Bedford  County,  and  petition 
the  Quarter  Sessions  to  give  me  a  hearing,  and  I  would  get  it.  I  think 
I  here  is  no  higher  tribunal  in  the  state  than  the  Courts  of  the  several 
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counties— at  least  no  court  of  arbitration  would  be  of  higher  authority 
or  more  honest. 

Me.  Crotjt  :  It  would  be  a  very  important  matter  if  we  could 
have  such  a  fraternal  feeling  in  a  case  where  we  have  a  dispute  about 
the  point  of  residence,  that  a  board  of  arbitration  would  settle  that 
matter,  and  we  would  comply  with  any  agreement.  It  would  certainly 
save  us  all  that  law  expense  which  is  often  greater  than  the  amount  in 
dispute  in  value.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  we  could  bring  such 
a  thing  about,  if  such  a  decision  could  be  complied  with  without  re- 
sorting to  law,  we  would  save  the  taxpayers  considerable  expense. 

Mr.  Knepper  :  Mr.  President,  for  my  part,  I  see  no  necessity  of 
having  a  board  of  Arbitration  in  order  to  settle  those  matters.  I  think 
our  Poor  Directors  consist  of  men  of  honor  and  of  judgment,  and  we  have 
our  attorneys,  who  should  advise  us  properly  about  any  matter  in  dis- 
pute. I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  be  capable  of  settling  a  matter 
between  ourselves.  We  can  get  a  case  before  the  Directors,  and  as  a 
matter  of  honor,  they  are  bound  to  grant  the  bill.  We  have  had  very 
little  trouble  in  that  direction  in  my  district.  We  have  collected  some 
good  sized  bills  in  our  time,  and  paid  some  to. 

Mr.  Keech  :  This  topic  I  think  is  one  that  should  be  well  con- 
sidered. If  there  could  be  a  board  to  refer  questions  of  this  kind  to,  it 
would  prevent  lawsuits  which  are  not  very  paying  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor.  The  funds  they  have  in  hand  are  generally  appropriated  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  the  law. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  entirely  too 
many  lawsuits  between  the  different  poor  districts  :  there  is  too  much 
money  spent  on  account  of  a  few  dollars  and  cents.  If  we  could  mutu- 
ally agree  in  some  way  in  cases  of  dispute  to  refer  the  matter  to  say 
three  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  some  part  of  the  state,  it  would  over- 
come the  difficulty.  We  have  a  matter  in  dispute  now  which  will  cost 
us  more  money  than  the  whole  expense  amounts  to.  Would  it  not  be 
advisable,  in  many  cases,  to  mutually  agree  to  refer  them  to  two  or 
three  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  Poor  business,  and  know  something 
about  the  law.  Last  year  we  had  a  suit  with  Butler  County  for  a  bill 
of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  the  expense  amounted  to  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  there  was  no  real  reason  for  the  dispute.  If  there 
was  a  board  of  arbitration  or  a  referee,  it  would  be  well.  I  don't  know 
as  I  would  recommend  any  particular  law,  but  the  directors  could  refer 
a  case  and  save  money  and  time  all  around. 

Mr.  Brown  :  It  seems  to  me,  since  I  have  heard  the  question  dis- 
cussed, that  this  would  be  a  good  plan  :    I  would  suggest  that  instead 
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of  calling  such  a  board  arbitrators,  call  them  referees,  and  have  them 
consist  of  disinterested  persons.  Here  is  a  case  we  claim  belongs  to 
Crawford  County,  and  they  claim  it  belongs  to  Erie  County,  a  case  that 
has  been  in  the  Erie  County  Almshouse  for  a  year  or  two,  and  a  matter 
of  two  hundred  or  four  hundred  dollars.  It  seems  to  me  that  people 
of  judgment  and  good  sense  could  be  agreed  upon  who  will  come  to- 
gether and  talk  over  the  business,  and  it  could  be  settled  without  going, 
to  law,  satisfactorily  to  both  parties.  Thus  money  would  be  saved  by 
selecting  referees  of  character,  men  who  had  some  idea  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong.    I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  plan. 

Mr.  Syphek  :  As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  lawsuits  should 
always  be  avoided.  A  lawyer  can  do  no  greater  service  for  his  client 
than  to  keep  him  out  of  a  lawsuit.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  men 
of  sound  sense  were  to  sit  down  and  cooly  and  calmly  look  at  any 
proposition,  they  could  readily  decide  it.  Suppose,  for  illustration,  Erie 
and  Crawford  are  in  dispute  about  a  case.  If  they  will  select  three  or 
four  men  who  will  look  at  the  matter  with  an  object  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  what  the  truth  is,  and  they  cannot 
settle  in  their  own  minds  the  matter,  then  it  can  be  compromised.  It 
seems  to  me,  in  a  question  of  doubt  as  to  which  county  paupers  should 
be  charged,  there  should  never  be  a  lawsuit,  but  it  should  be  settled  by 
calm  deliberation  on  the  part  of  Directors  or  such  persons  as  they  may 
appoint  to  give  their  attention  to  it.  There  could  be  no  better  method 
adopted  than  that  of  referees.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  arbitration  as  it 
is  found  in  the  Act  of  Assembly  where  you  have  a  regular  trial  before 
arbitrators  that  I  would  recommend,  but  referees  who  shall  carefully 
investigate  the  subject,  themselves  examine  into  it,  and  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. If  ycm  have  arbitrators,  it  is  the  same  as  a  lawsuit,  you  come 
before  the  Judge,  and  you  have  a  regular  trial.  But  the  suggestion  of 
referees  is  altogether  a  different  proposition.  The  matter  is  referred  to 
gentlemen  who  may  be  agreed  upon  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
ascertain  the  fact  and  report,  and  the  county  can  be  bound  by  the  re- 
port, and  take  such  steps  as  may  bs  satisfactory  to  the  referees.  A 
time  should  be  appointed  for  the  hearing,  and  they  should  investigate 
it  and  report.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  bad  blood  would  be  saved.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  an  honest  question,  and  in  no 
case  should  they  be  carried  into  Court,  where  frequently  there  is  much 
prejudice  resulting,  and  the  last  stage  of  the  case  is  worse  than  the  first. 
I  think  a  resolution  should  be  adopted  that  in  the  judgment  of  this 
Convention  all  cases  of  dispute  should  be  referred  to  referees. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  those  referees  should  try  all 
cases  over  the  state,  or  in  an  immediate  neighborhood,  Mr.  Sypber  said: 
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The  referees  should  be  appointed  for  each  case.  When  that  case 
is  decided  the  referees  are  done.  Men  should  be  selected  who  are  above 
being  influenced.  I  would  not  discriminate  between  the  Poor  Direct- 
tors  and  those  outside.  I  would  allow  the  Poor  Board  to  select  either 
their  own  members  or  outsiders. 

Mr.  Connor,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  audit  the 
Treasurer's  Account,  made  the  following  report : 

Harrisbtjrg,  Pa.,  Sept.  9,  1880. 

To  the  Convention  of  Directors  of  the  Poor : 

Your  Committee  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  in  auditing  the 
accounts  of  last  year's  business,  we  find  a  deficiency  of  $65.04,  which 
is  caused  by  the  assessment  being  insufficient  in  meeting  the  current 
expenses.  In  view  of  this  fact,  we  herewith  report  the  assessments  for 
the  year  1880,  as  follows  : 


Adams  County, 

$12  00 

Allegheny  County, 

12  00 

Allegheny  City  Home, 

12  00 

Armstrong 

County, 

|    6  00 

Kittanning  Borough, 

Bedford    County,     -    '  - 

12  00 

Blair 

u 

12  00 

Bucks 

a 

12  00 

Cambria 

a 

12  00 

Chester 

il 

12  00 

Crawford 

it 

12  00 

Dauphin 

a 

12  00 

Erie 

it 

12  00 

Huntingdon  County, 

12  00 

Lancaster 

tt 

12  00 

Luzerne  County  :  i 

Central  Poor  District,  [  $12  00 

Pittston             "        j  6  00 

Scranton  Poor  District,    -  12  00 

Philadelphia  County :  \ 

Germantown,       -       >  6  00 

Oxford  &  Lower  Dublin,  J  6  00 

Philadelphia  Society  for  ]  g  qq 
Organizing  Charity,  J 

Pittsburgh,                     -  12  00 

Somerset  County,          -  12  00 

Washington    "    '  -        -  12  00 

Wayne           "  6  00 

Westmoreland  County,  12  00 

York                    "  12  00 

Board  of  Public  Charities.  12  00 

$  288  00 


HAYS  CONNOB,  ) 

E.  G.  CUNDALL,        V  Committee. 

o.  b.  Mcknight,  j 
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Henry  Somers,  Treasurer  of  the  Convention  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  held  in  the  City  of  Scran  ton, 
September  16th  and  17th,  1879,  in  account  with  said  Convention. 


DE. 


Received  from  the  following  Counties 

finf]  dRnnrns  tn-wit,  * 

Butler  County, 

it)  0 

Adams  - 

1  A 
10 

AA 
UO 

A  11       1   It 

Allegheny               -  - 

I  ll  l 

Allegheny  City. 

1 II 1 
l  M  l 

Clinton  County, 

5 

l  ii  l 

1  M  I 

Crawford 

1  9 

AO 

Lancaster  *' 

LA 

AA 
00 

Scranton  Poor  District, 

00 

Blakely 

5 

00 

Carbondale  " 

5 

00 

Central  Poor  District, 

12 

00 

Middle  Coalfield  Poor  District, 

12 

00 

Pittston  Poor  District, 

5 

00 

Northern  Luzerne  Poor  District, 

5 

00 

Somerset  County, 

12 

00 

York 

12 

06* 

Board  of  Public  Charities, 

12 

00 

Pittsburgh  - 

12 

00 

Balance  due  Treasurer, 


$172  00 
65  04 

$237  04 


CB. 

By  Balance  paid  D.  C.  Hultz, 

late  Treasurer,  $  62  00 

Paid  H.  H.  Coston, 
Stenographer  to  Con- 
vention, 


Paid  Janitor, 


35  00 
5  00 


"    Printing  Reports 
of  Convention,  500  copies,  120  00 


Interest  on  deficiency  ad- 
vanced by  Treasurer, 


5  04 


§  237  04 


Bal.  due  and  unpaid,       $  65  04 


On  motion  of  Mr.  McGonnigle,  it  was  ordered  that  the  report  be 
received  and  filed  and  the  Committee  discharged. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schaefer,  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
was  adopted. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  third  topic: 
"Should  not  the  township  system  be  abolished  and  every  county  be 
compelled  to  erect  an  almshouse." 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  I  believe  the  township  system  should  be 
abolished.  Hiey  ship  paupers  from  one  township  to  another  and  seem 
to  take  special  delight  in  so  doing.  Every  county  should  be  compelled 
to  put  up  an  almshouse  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  all  the  paupers. 

Mr.  Connor:  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  county  can  keep  the 
poor  in  this  way,  they  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so.     I  do 


not  think  that  it  is  for  this  convention  to  legislate  for  those  counties 
that  have  adopted  this  system,  where  they  provide  comfortable  quarters. 
A  great  many  people  drift  to  those  townships  and  are  taken  care  of, 
who  would  not  otherwise  he  accommodated.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
this  system  should  be  adopted,  but  I  think  it  should  not. 

Me  Btjell:  I  am  in  favor  of  county  almshouses.  I  think  it  is 
cheaper  in  the  end  to  put  up  a  good  almshouse  where  you  can  make 
your  paupers  more  comfortable.  We  have  in  our  house  just  one  hundred 
inmates,  and  they  are  composed  of  those  mainly  who  are  not  able  to 
take  care  ..f  themselves,  nor  even  of  doing  much  labor. 

Me.  O'Neill:  I  think  the  law  is  very  defective  as  it  is,  because 
no  general  law  could  meet  the  requirements  in  the  largest  counties, 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of  paupers.  It  might  be  well  to  have 
a  county  almshouse.  I  think  that  the  poor  could  be  kept  at  less  ex- 
pense in  large  counties  in  that  way,  but  there  are  counties  m  this 
Commonwealth,  for  instance,  Wyoming,  Sullivan,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  counties  which  do  not,  I  think,  have  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
paupers  in  them.  It  would  be  a  useless  expense  to  erect  an  almshouse 
It  requires  considerable  machinery  and  officers  and  attendants  to  con- 
duct an  almshouse,  which  is  quite  an  expense,  besides  the  expense  of 
keeping  paupers.  I  think  the  law  is  very  well  as  it  is.  I  would  not 
object,  however,  to  the  passage  of  a  resolution. 

Me.  Bohan:  I  think  the  counties  and  townships  ought  to  be 
left  to  use  their  own  discretion  in  these  matters.  If  they  find  it  profi- 
table to  establish  a  co  mty  house  they  will  do  so.  We  should  not  force 
the  matter.  To  have  a  state  law  to  compel  them  is  not  right,  and  not 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  this  country,  and  should  not  be 
established  by  this  body.  Our  Poorhouse  is  in  the  County  of  Lacka- 
wanna, and  it  would  be  a  great  expense  and  inconvenience  if  there  was 
a  law  of  that  kind  ei! acted  for  us  of  Luzerne. 

Mr.  Snyder  :  This  is  a  question  upon  which  I  hardly  know  what 
to  say,  being  placed  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  position.  When  it  comes 
to  the  township  organization,  we  represent  them  somewhat.  In  1802 
the  citizens  of  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin,  and  Frankfort,  organized 
and  erected  an  almshouse.  We  have  a  very  fine  building.  Every  town- 
ship surrounding  us  is  a  separate  district.  Germantown  constitutes  one 
district:  and  Bristol  constitutes  another.  They  support  the  poor  in 
different  townships.  We  represent  a  township  organization,  but  we 
would  not  set  up  ourselves  to  dictate  that  all  these  townships  through 
the  Commonwealth  should  have  houses  to  support  their  own  paupers. 
If  the  County  of  Philadelphia  were  to  take  charge  of  all  the  poor  of 


that  district,  it  would  throw  our  organization  out  of  existence,  which 
we  would  not  like  at.  all.  We  have  a  large  farm,  with  fine  buildings, 
in  first-class  condition,  and  we  would  not  wish  to  be  deprived  of  that 
institution. 

Mb.  Crotjt  :  We  own  a  fine  and  valuable  property,  that  averaged 
during  the  winter,  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  inmates,  and  we  think  we 
take  a  little  better  care  of  them  than  they  do  at  Blockley.  The  inmates 
are  more  cared  for  :  we  know  their  condition,  their  circumstances,  as 
we  take  particular  pains  to  find  out  what  their  condition  is.  Blockley 
has  four  or  five  thousand  inmates,  and  we  doubt  whether  they  know  the 
condition  of  every  case  like  we  do  in  Germantown.  But  I  do  not 
understand  that  the  discussion  goes  so  far  as  to  abolish  the  system  in 
townships  that  have  organizations. 

Mr.  Sypher:  Pennsylvania  is  celebrated  for  some  old  Demo- 
cratic notions,  to  which  she  adheres  with  a  great  deal  of  tenacity.  It 
is  said  that  we  are  still  voting  for  General  Jackson.  This  is  not  a  re- 
flection upon  the  people,  but  it  is  a  short  way  ef  saying  that  when 
Penusylvanians  have  come  to  a  coiaclusion,  they  adhere  to  it  with  ten- 
acity of  purpose  and  decision  of  character  that  is  commendable.  Now 
Pennsylvania  has  always  been  opposed  to  what  is  popularly  known  as 
centralization.  I  state  the  opinion  fearlessly  that  Pennsylvania  has 
built  up  one  of  the  best  school  systems  in  the  United  States — I  mean 
the  system  itself  is  the  best.  But  had  it  been  attempted  from  1832  to 
18?>7  to  establish  that  system,  there  would  have  been  a  rebellion.  The 
people  would  not  have  stood  it.  But  the  option  wras  given  to  the  town- 
ships, and  immediately  the  whole  State  grew  up  into  a  symmetrical 
system.  The  township  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  unit  more  than  in  other 
Commonwealths.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  legislation  and  history  con- 
nected with  the  unity  of  the  townships.  In  one  county  the  people  may 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  best  administer  their  Poor 
laws  by  having  a  central  house.  Other  counties  have  come  to  the  other 
conclusion.  And  if  in  the  progress  of  events  it  shall  transpire  that  the 
poor  laws  are  better  administered  under  the  one  system  than  under  the 
other,  we  will  gradually  find  counties  putting  themselves  under  the 
successful  system.  I  think  an  effort  to  legislate  violently  on  this  subject 
and  compel  the  counties  that  have  adopted  the  township  system  to  come 
into  the  central  system,  would  incur  hostility  and  opposition,  and  I  fail 
to  see  or  believe  that  good  will  result.  Time  will  cure  this  matter ; 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  leaving  it  to  that  remedy.  Bet  this  care  of  the 
poor  grow  up  as  that  of  the  school  system  was  allowed  to  grow  up.  I 
say  this  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  sound  policy  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania.  Yesterday  I  argued  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  insane  be- 
cause it  was  a  different  matter  and  different  influences  control  it.  If 
this  is  an  evil,  it  will  cure  itself  speedily. 

The  President  :  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  general  Act  ol 
the  Legislature  making  every  county  a  poor  district,  which  was  passed 
two  years  ago.  It  was  then  left  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners  to  ask 
the  people  to  vote  thereon,  whether  they  shall  purchase  property  and 
erect  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  poor.  It  is  optional  with 
the  counties,  and  unless  the  Commissioners  accept  the  law,  they  are 
still  divided  up  into  townships. 

Mr.  Todd  :  I  think  the  law  as  it  stands  at  the  present  time  is  not 
a  o-ood  one,  and  every  county  should  be  compelled,  if  it  has  but  one 
pauper,  to  have  a  place  to  put  that  pauper  in  and  take  good  care  of 
him.  This  thing  of  each  township  boarding  out  the  poor  is  not  a  good 
plan.  They  are  made  to  work  for  their  board,  and  what  they  get  is  not 
the  very  best.  There  is  a  law  which  leaves  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  each  county  to  vote  on,  and  I  think  the  people  themselves 
ought  to  see  that  there  should  be  an  improvement, 

Mr.  Todd  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

"  Eesolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  that  the  system  of 
'boarding  out'  paupers  under  the  township  or  overseer  system  is  not  a  proper 
one,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to _  have  almshouses  erected  m  all  counties 
where  this  system  is  now  in  operation." 

The  seventh  topic  was  then  taken  up  as  follows : 
"7.    How  can  inmates  of  an  almshouse  be  employed  to  an  advan- 
tage during  the  winter  ?  " 

Mr.  O'Neill  :  I  do  not  know  of  any  means  by  which  pauper 
'  labor  can  be  employed  profitably  in  the  winter  time.  Of  course  they 
can  be  set  to  work  at  manufacturing  shoes,  or  articles  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  they  may  be  employed  profitably,  but  generally 
it  is  a  failure.  For  while  they  spoil  good  material,  they  produce  an 
inferior  quality  of  work,  and  when  they  are  thrown  on  the  market, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  that  demand  which  there  is  for  articles 
manufactured  in  other  ways.  In  some  of  the  almshouses  there  are 
mechanics  wdio  produce  good  articles.  Perhaps  on  a  small  scale  they 
could  be  utilized  in  weaving  carpets,  and  that  class  of  goods,  but  it  re- 
quires an  outlay  for  the  purpose  of  buying  looms  and  materials.  This, 
I  suppose,  is  only  practical  in  almshouses  where  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  paupers. 

Mr.  Sypher  :  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions before  this  body.  If  we  are  to  bring  any  order  and  discipline 
into  our  Poorhouses,  work  must  be  provided  for  the  inmates,  or  they 
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become  loafing  places.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  great  difficulty  in 
providing  manufacturing  or  out-door  work.  In  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
they  are  engaged  under  the  supervision  of  the  Managers  of  the  House 
of  Correction  in  building  a  great  sea  wall  around  the  rivers,  the 
Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  where  they  join.  Gentlemen  who  have  in- 
spected that  work,  state  that  it  is  a  grand  undertaking.  The  stone  is 
•  quarried  bp  the  paupers,  is  loaded  on  the  boats  by  them,  and  they 
carry  on  the  whole  work.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  county  should 
not  keep  its  roads  in  good  condition,  if  they  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  poor.  By  this  labor,  every  County  in  the  Commonwealth  could 
greatly  improve  its  roads.  There  are  bridges  to  be  built,  narrows 
around  mountains  to  be  cut  down,  and  improvements  to  be  made  on  the 
highways  in  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  this  labor  might  be 
employed  to  great  profit.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  macadamizing 
of  streets  in  towns  and  cities  should  not  be  accomplished  by  this  labor. 
There  is  merely  a  narrow  political  prejudice  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
it.  When  we  take  hold  of  this  problem  in  a  practical  way,  we  will  find 
that  there  is  abundance  of  employment  for  these  people.  If  we  have 
chronic  cases,  we  must  provide  labor  for  them.  In  the  cities  it  becomes 
absolutely  ne  cessary  to  previde  profitable  labor  for  these  inmates,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  Philadelphia  is  making  long  strides  forward  in 
this  direction.  It  is  now  under  discussion  in  the  Councils  of  Philadel- 
phia to  erect  a  new  jail  by  pauper  labor.  There  is  also  a  proposition 
made  to  undertake  the  cleaning  of  the  streets  in  certain  parts  of  the 
city.  There  is  no  reason  why  wharves  and  docks  may  not  be  improved 
by  pauper  labor.  There  is  a  proposition  under  contemplation  to  abolish 
the  Blockley  Hospital,  to  sell  that  great  farm,  and  transfer  the  whole 
establishment  to  the  House  of  Correction  Farm,  and  there  have  pauper 
labor  build  a  house  for  their  own  residence.  It  can  be  done.  Noth- 
ing Stands  in  the  way  but  politics,  and  that  must  give  way  to  the 
broad-growing  common  sense  of  the  community.  '  It  will  be  so  in  all 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  with  cities  like 
Allegheny  and  Scrauton,  and  with  all  growing  Communities.  Pau- 
per labor  may  be  employed  to  its  full  extent  on  these  works,  and  all 
that  stands  in  the  way  is  that  somebody  wants  a  fat  contract  to  do 
that  work.  Public  sentiment  demands  that  it  should  be  so  applied, 
and  this  is  a  problem  the  keepers  of  the  poor,  and  the  custodians  of 
this  labor  are  bound  to  lay  hold  of  and  find  profitable  work  for  it,  or 
else  the  keeping  of  these  paupers  in  cities  and  some  districts  will  swamp 
the  public  treasury.  I  am  persuaded  that  when  many  of  these  peo- 
ple are  kept  diligently  to  work,  they  will  seek  to  be  their  own  mas- 
ters, and  thus  we  will  be  diminishing  their  number  at  the  same  time 
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we  are  utilizing  their  labor.  I  hope  that  every  gentleman  will  make 
it  his  business  to  see  if  there  is  not  a  bridge  to  be  built,  stone  to  be 
quarried  and  broken  for  the  public  roads,  if  there  is  not  some  public 
building  that  requires  enlargement,  and  whether  the  stones  cannot  be 
quarried  and  the  foundation  dug  and  laid  by  this  labor.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  the  best  judgment  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
this  work  in  charge.  If  you  will  put  your  minds  to  it,  you  will  un- 
doubtedly find  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  your  county  that 
may  be  done  to  the  saving  of  the  public,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
inmates  of  your  workhouses. 

Mk.  Hays  :  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Philadelphia  whether 
they  admit  able-bodied  men  in  their  institution. 

Mr.  Sypher  :  We  do  in  the  House  of  Correction.  Any  vagrant 
who  is  found  in  the  street  may  be  taken  up,  and  is  committed  for  a 
number  of  days.  There  is  .an  abundance  of  able-bodied  labor  at  the 
House  of  Correction,  not  so  much  at  the  Almshouse,  but  too  much  there. 

Mr.  Waylahd  :    I  agree  with  what  has  been  so  well  said  by  the 
last  gentleman.    In  connection  with  that  I  would  say  a  word  in  regard 
to  the  jails.    This  morning  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  jail  in  the  rear  of  this 
Court  House.    I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  was  the  first  member  of  this 
Convention  who  had  been  there.    I  found  there  fifty-three  prisoners, 
all  of  whom  are  absolutely  idle  for  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
except  a  little  sweeping  about  the  hall.    They  were  there  talking  with 
each  other  and  corrupting  each  other.    There  is  nothing  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  them  come  out  a  great  deal  worse  than  when  they  entered. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  the  poorhouse.    Even  if  the  work  does  not 
pay,  although  I  think  it  can  be  made  to  pay,  they  should  be  employed, 
even  if  they  only  earn  a  cent  a  day.     The  worst  poison  a  person  can 
take  is  food  that  he  has  not  earned  by  his  own  labor.    It  is  against  the 
laws  of  God  to  do  so,  and  against  all  sound  policy  in  the  organization 
of  every  reformatory  institution,  to  encourage  any  inmate  in  idleness 
who  is  able  to  work.    I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  fundamental  principle 
that  no  able-bodied  man  should  have  a  morsel  to  eat  that  he  has  not 
earned.    As  an  illustration,  I  will  read  a  few  items  of  the  bills  from 
the  last  report  of  the  Prison  Inspectors  of  Dauphin  County  ;  for  bro- 
gans,  $194;  for  shirts  and  overalls,  $175 ;  for  brooms  and  brushes, 
$170  ;  for  filling  straw  beds,  etc.,  $82.    Why  could  not  these  prisoners 
be  employed  in  filling  their  own  beds,  in  manufacturing  their  own 
brooms  and  brushes,  and  their  own  shirts  and  shoes— "for  cleaning- 
yard,  $10."    Why  could  not  these  idle  people  clean  their  own  yard? 
By  what  policy  is  it  deemed  right  to  make  taxpayers  furnish  the 
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money  for  such  expenses,  when,  by  the  labors  of  the  inmates  of  the 
prison  they  could  be  supplied  at  a  meerly  nominal  figure. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McGonnigle,  it  was  ordered  that  Jas.  S.  Todd, 
Secretary,  and  A.  E.  Irwin,  Stenographer,  be  authorized  to  have  six 
hundred  copies  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention 
printed. 

Mr.  Sypher.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  after  consultation  on  the 
matter,  that  this  Association  may  with  propriety  ask  the  legislature,  in 
appropriating  money  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  that  it  shall 
make  an  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  conventions  of  this  sort. 
We  asked  in  the  general  appropriation  bill  for  educational  purposes, 
that  there  might  be  similar  app  opriation  made  for  the  educational 
expenses.  We  may  with  great  propriety  ask  the  legislature  to  put  in 
the  appropriation  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  an  item  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  this  convention,  and  if  the  gentleman  will  interview  the 
members  of  legislature  on  this  subject  intelligently,  I  have  no  doubt 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  its  way.  That  will  put  all  counties  on  an 
equal  footing  and  give  us  a  much  larger  attendance.  It  is  right  that 
it. should  be  done.  We  are  here  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  those 
who  stay  at  home  are  more  benefitted  than  we  are.  I  think  it  will  be 
well  for  some  one  to  attend  to  the  matter,  so  that  in  presenting  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities  that  such  an  item 
should  be  put  in,  and  our  Secretary  might  be  specially  charged  with 
making  an  estimate  of  what  the  expenses  are  and  see  that  the  item  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  the  legislature. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McGonnigle,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

"Kesolved,  That  we  request  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  to  ask  of  the 
Legislature  an  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  annually 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  conventions  of  this  Association." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Snyder,  the  discussion  of  the  remaining  topics 
was  laid  over  until  next  year. 

On  motiou  of  Mr.  McGonnigle,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

"  Kesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  tendered  to  David  Hultz, 
Esq.,  President,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  convention." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McGonnigle,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously passed  : 

"  Eesolved,  That  we  return  our  thanks  to  the  Commissioners  of  Dauphin 
County  for  the  use  of  the  Court  room  to  hold  the  sessions  of  our  convention." 

The  convention  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Erie,  on  the  third 

Tuesday  of  September,  1881. 
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Report  of  Westmoreland  bounty  Home. 


Number  of  Inmates,    Male,  78 

Female,  57 


135 

Children,  L8 


153  Total. 

Of  the  above  number,  18  Female  Insane ;  3  Male  Insane. 

Since  the  loss  of  our  Home  by  fire,  we  have  been  living  in  tempo- 
rary buildings. 

Immediately  after  the  fire,  we  removed  our  worst  cases  to  Alle- 
gheny City  Home ;  from  Allegheny  City  Home,  by  request  of  the 
Allegheny  Poor  Board,  on  account  of  their  then  crowded  condition,  we 
removed  them  to  Dauphin  County  Home. 

The  health  and  general  condition  in  our  temporary  home  has  been 

very  good. 

Our  farm  contains  180  acres.  We  do  all  the  work  on  the  farm 
with  the  inmates,  except  one  man  hired  as  farmer. 

No.  of  bushels  of  Grain  raised  on  the  farm  :  Wheat,  770  bushels; 
Oats,  872  bushels;  Corn,  12  acres. 

Potatoes,  5  acres.  Vegetables,  good.  Grapes,  about  200  bushels. 
Tons  of  Hay,  50. 

Stock  on  Farm:    4  head  Work  Horses ;  30  head  Horned  Cattle; 

38  head  Hogs. 

We  have  one  Matron,  who  presides  over  the  Female  Department. 
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OUTLINE  DESCRIPTION 

New  County  Home  Building. 

WESTMORELAND   COUNTY,  PA. 

The  plan  consists  of  three  parallel  wings,  with  the  ends  fronting 
the  railroad  or  main  approach. 

The  two  extreme  wings  are  connected  to  the  central  one  by  two 
intermediate  buildings. 

The  Office,  Superintendent's  rooms,  General  Dining  Room,  Kitchen, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  located  in  the  central  wing,  with  Insane  Departments  in 
the  rear  part  of  the  two  extreme  wings. 

The  central  wing  is  184  feet  deep  by  51  feet  6  in.  on  the  front,  and 
42  feet  wide  in  the  rear. 

The  external  wings  are  45  by  105  feet,  with  connecting  wings  48 
feet  deep  and  43  feet  long,  with  vestibule  projections  at  the  ends  8  feet 
deep  :  making  the  extreme  length  of  the  building  242  feet,  or  226  feet 
over  the  main  body  of  the  walls. 

In  the  basement  we  locate  the  Bake-room,  Wash-room,  Ironing- 
room  and  Store-room,  with  the  balance  for  Boiler  room,  Coal  rooms, 
Cellars,  etc. 

The  first  story  contains  Kitchens,  Dining  Room,  Offices,  etc.: 
making  52  apartments  on  first  floor. 

The  second  story  contains  Chapel,  two  large  Hospital  Rooms,  and 
with  others,  gives  us  45  apartments  on  the  second  floor. 

In  the  third  story  we  have  54  apartments  :  Bedrooms,  Day  Rooms, 
etc.    There  are  also  8  good  large  apartments  in  the  attic  or  fourth  story. 

The  accommodations  are  for  about  300  inmates,  and  the  building 
is  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern  improvements :  Steam  Heating  and 
Cooking,  Bath-rooms,  Water  Closets,  Washstands,  Sinks,  Sewerage, 
Ventilating  Shafts,  etc.,  etc. 


From  the  Philadelphia  "  Public  Ledger." 

HOW  TO  HOLD  CONVENTIONS  OF  INQUIRY. 

In  refreshing  contrast  to  the  vague  drivel  over  new  subjects  and  waste  of  im- 
portant time  over  old  and  settled  ones,  inflicted  on  the  public  by  some  annual 
Conventions  of  specialists,-come  the  direct  and  exact  topics  marked  out  for  con- 
sideration at  Harrisburg  in  the  Convention  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  from  about 
twentv  counties  and  cities  of  the  State.  The  Committee  on  Business  of  that  body 
o-et  to  work  in  a  business  way,  and  wastes  no  powder  on  indefinite  discussions  of 
charity  in  the  abstract.  Neither  does  it  fall  into  the  sometime  fault  of  some  other 
-ood  people,  but  not  gifted  with  power  of  concentration,  who  endeavor  to  cut  too 
wide  a  swath  and  waste  their  energies  in  pre-empting  more  fields  than  they  can 
mow  This  present  Harrisburg  Convention  gets  right  down  to  practical  busi- 
ness at  once.  The  questions  reported  for  discussion  are  all  of  direct  and  immedi- 
ate importance  in  the  administration  of  Poorhouses,  Almshouses,  charitable  relief 
and  other  kindred  forms  of  charity.     Here  they  are,  as  printed  in  the  Lkdger 

vesterday :  .     ,  „ 

'  First  Should  able-bodied  persons  be  admitted  as  inmates  of  an  almshouse  . 
Second  How  can  we  prevent  the  almshouses  from  being  used  for  lying-m  pur- 
poses? Third  Should  not  all  of  the  insane  be  supported  by  the  State  at  State 
Hospitals,  at  least  until  decided  that  they  are  incurable,  after  which  they  might 
be  removed  to  asylum  accommodations  at  the  almshouse?  Fourth.  Should  to- 
bacco be  issued  or  supplied  to  inmates  ?  Fifth.  To  prevent  lawsuits  m  the  settle- 
ment of  accouuts  between  districts,  could  there  not  be  a  board  of  arbitration 
established  for  settlement  of  cases  in  dispute.  Sixth.  Should  not  the  township 
svstem  be  abolished,  and  every  county  be  compelled  to  erect  an  almshouse. 
Seventh  How  can  inmates  of  an  almshouse  be  employed  to  an  advantage  during 
the  winter  r  Eighth.  The  care  of  epileptics  in  almshouses-should  there  not  be 
some  asvlum  especially  provided  for  them?  Ninth.  "What  shall  we  do  with  the 
children  found  in  the  almshouse?"  Tenth.  How  may  outdoor  relief  be  best 
administered?  Eleventh.  Is  it  expedient  to  pay  inmates  for  labor  by  them  per- 
formed when  of  a  mechanical  character. 

The  dividing  lines  between  State  and  County  and  Township  chanties,  a 
matter  of  much  interest,  was  quite  clearly  discussed.  In  the  case  of  the  insane 
poor  for  instance,  as  between  County  Poorhouses  and  State  Institutions,  the  matter 
of  expense  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  considered.  No  doubt  the  cheapest  way  to  pro- 
vide for  an  insane  person  is  to  chain  him  by  the  leg,  as  the  farmer  up  m  the 
mountain  country  kept  his  brother,  in  a  room,  without  the  expense  of  erher  fire 
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OUTLINE  DESCRIPTION 


New  County  Home  .miliums. 


The  plan  consists  of  three  parallel  wings,  with  the  ends  fronting 
the  railroad  or  main  approach. 

The  two  extreme  wings  are  connected  to  the  central  one  by  two 
intermediate  buildings. 

The  Office,  Superintendent's  rooms,  General  Dining  Room,  Kitchen, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  located  in  the  central  wing,  with  Insane  Departments  in 
the  rear  part  of  the  two  extreme  wings. 

The  central  wing  is  184  feet  deep  by  51  feet  6  in.  on  the  front,  and 
42  feet  wide  in  the  rear. 

The  external  wings  are  45  by  105  feet,  with  connecting  wings  48 
feet  deep  and  43  feet  long,  with  vestibule  projections  at  the  ends  8  feet 
deep  :  making  the  extreme  length  of  the  building  242  feet,  or  226  feet 
over  the  main  body  of  the  walls. 

In  the  basement  we  locate  the  Bake-room,  "Wash-room,  Ironing- 
room  and  Store-room,  with  the  balance  for  Boiler  room,  Coal  rooms, 
Cellars,  etc. 

The  first  story  contains  Kitchens,  Dining  Room,  Offices,  etc.: 
making  52  apartments  on  first  floor. 

The  second  story  contains  Chapel,  two  large  Hospital  Rooms,  and 
with  others,  gives  us  45  apartments  on  the  second  floor. 

In  the  third  story  we  have  54  apartments  :  Bedrooms,  Day  Rooms, 
etc.    There  are  also  8  good  large  apartments  in  the  attic  or  fourth  story. 

The  accommodations  are  for  about  300  inmates,  and  the  building 
is  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern  improvements :  Steam  Heating  and 
Cooking,  Bath-rooms,  Water  Closets,  Washstands,  Sinks,  Sewerage, 
Ventilating  Shafts,  etc.,  etc. 


WESTMORELAND   COUNTY,  PA. 


APPENDIX. 


HOW  TO  HOLD  CONVENTIONS  OF  INQUIRY. 


In  refreshing  contrast  to  the  vague  drivel  over  new  subjects  and  waste  oi  im-  . 
portant  time  over  old  and  settled  ones,  inflicted  on  the  public  by  -me  annual 
Conventions  of  specialists,- come  the  direct  and  exact  topes  marked  out  for  con- 
sideration at  Harrisburg  in  the  Convention  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  ^  .bout 
twentv  counties  and  cities  of  the  State.    The  Commxttee  on  Business  of  that  bod, 
git  to  work  in  a  business  way,  and  wastes  no  powder  on  indefinite  d.scussrons  o 
charity  in  the  abstract.    Neither  does  it  fall  into  the  sometime  fault  of  some  other 
good  people,  but  not  gifted  with  power  of  concentration,  who  endeavor  to  cut  too 
wide  a'sw'ath  and  waste  their  energies  in  pre-empting  more  fields  than  they ^can 
mow      This  present  Harrisburg  Convention  gets  right  down  to  practical  busi- 
es at  once.    The  questions  reported  for  discussion  are  all  of  direct  and  ammedi- 
Timportance  in  the  administration  of  Poorhouses,  ^^/^^ 
and  other  kindred  forms  of  charity.     Here  they  are,  as  printed  in  the  Ledger 

yesterday  :  able.bodied  persons  be  admitted  as  inmates  of  an  almshouse? 

Second.  How  can  we  prevent  the  almshouses  from  being  used  for  lying-in  pur- 
poses V  Third.  Should  not  all  of  the  insane  be  supported  by  the  State  at  State 
Hospitals,  at  least  until  decided  that  they  are  incurable,  after  winch  they -Mjght 
be  remov  d  to  asylum  accommodations  at  the  almshouse?  Fourth.  Should  to- 
bacco be  issued  or  supplied  to  inmates  ?  Fifth.  To  prevent  lawsuits  m  the  set  le- 
!l  oficcouuts  between  districts,  could  there  not  be  a  board  o  arbitration 
Wished  for  settlement  of  cases  in  dispute.  Sixth.  Should  not  the  township 
"  tern  be  abolished,  and  every  county  be  compelled  to  erect  an  almshouse.' 
Seven"*.  How  can  inmates  of  an  almshouse  be  employed  to  an  advantage  during 
the  winter  r  Eighth.  The  care  of  epileptics  in  almshouses-should  there  not  he 
1  asvlum  especially  provided  for  them?  Ninth.  "What  shall  we  do  wx  h  the 
children  found  in  the  almshouse?"  Tenth.  How  may  outdoor  relief  be  best 
administered?  Eleventh.  Is  it  expedient  to  pay  inmates  for  labor  by  them  per- 
formed  when  of  a  mechanical  character. 

The  dividing  lines  between  State  and  County  and  Township  chanties,  a 
matter  of  much  interest,  was  quite  clearly  discussed.  In  the  case  of  the  insane 
poo  for  instance,  as  between  County  Poorhouses  and  State Tnstituuons,  the  matter 
of  expe-e  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  considered.  No  doubt  the  cheapest  way  to  pro- 
v  de  for  an  insane  person  is  to  chain  him  by  the  leg,  as  the  farmer  up  in  th 
mounuun  country  kept  his  brother,  in  a  room,  without  the  expense  of  evher  hie 
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or  cleaning  all  the  year  round,  for  a  score  of  years.  When  a  county  complains 
that  the  cost  of  maintenance,  treatment  and  so  forth  of  the  insane  poor  is  higher 
in  a  State  Institution  than  in  any  Township  TPoorhouse,  it  entirely  loses  sight  of 
the  curability  of  such  patients,  and  might  as  well  plead  that  all  enlightened  pro- 
visions for  the  cure  of  the  insane  cost  far  more  than  it  did  to  "keep"  them  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Instead  of  sixteen  hundred  poorhouses,  each  with  an  iron- 
barred  room,  wherein  one  or  more  insane  inmates  ..get  whatever  attention  or  dis- 
cipline may  come  handy  or  seem  good  to  the  warden.  Dr.  i  iler  Luther  showed 
beyond  dispute  that  such  patients,  for  their  own  sake  and  for  all  concerned,  were 
best  gathered  under  the  treatment  of  the  five  Hospitals  of  the  State,  with  their 
capacity  for  double  their  present  inmates. 

Neither  able-bodied  paupers  nor  young  children,  it  wras  also  agreed  to  by  the 
Convention,  have  any  business  within  the  walls  of  a  Poorhouse.  The  mortality 
in  country  poorhouses  among  infants  may  not  be  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Alms- 
house, where  the  death  rate  is  enormous,  because  of  the  wretched  condition  ,  of 
infant  children  born  or  taken  there,  but  in  the  smaller  poorhouses  the  children 
are  even  worse  off  than  at  Blockley,  being  in  daily  contact  with  old,  and  often 
immoral  examples,  and  learning  only  idleness  and  vice.  The  Germ  an  town  ladies 
were  so  impressed  with  this  atmosphere  and  the  results  of  poorhouse  provision 
for  young  children,  that  they,  a  year  ago,  made  application  to  the  Guardians  to 
take  all  the  children  paupers  of  the  Twenty-second  Ward  at  poorhouse  rates,  and 
provide  for  them  in  a  children's  house— the  difference  of  expense  being  borne  by 
Mrs.  Henry,  Miss  Kay,  and  others  prominently  interested  in  the  matter.  The 
State  Convention  might  have  pointed  out  this  good  undertaking,  'which  could  be 
done  in  any  district  by  responsible  women,  at  no  added  cost  to  the  district,  and 
with  but  slight  additional  tax  on  private  means.  "Save  the  children  ''  is  a  good 
motto,  which  the  resolution  of  the  Harrisburg  Convention  fully  endorses  in  its 
memorial  prepared  for  the  Legislature.  The  separation  of  the  young  from  the 
adult  pauper  is  not  only  wise  but  necessary,  if  the  children  of  the  poorhouse  are 
to  grow  lip  in  industrious  and  virtuous  ways. 

Provision  for  tobacco  in  almshouses  has  no  more  excuse  to  rest  upon  than 
daily  rations  of  grog  would  have.  It  is  not  a  necessity,  but  its  use  is  an  uncleanly 
habit,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  supplying  it  from  the  funds  of  taxpayers 
than  there  would  be  for  furnishing  opium,  from  hospital  stores,  to  the  confirmed 
opium  eaters  and  drinkers  that  find  their  way  into  almshouses  occasionally.  It  is 
said  to  make  the  inmates  more  contented — but,  with  all  cleanly  and  decent  pro- 
vision for  the  helpless  poor,  no  added  reasons  should  be  given  them  to  content 
them  to  stay  on  public  support.  The  discussion  of  another  phase  of  public 
economy,  the  use  of  almshouses  as  maternity  hospitals,  and  the  advantages  of 
State  Institutions  for  this  purpose,  is  too  broad  for  discussion  at  the  close  of  an 
article.  The  public  is  to  be  congratulated,  decidedly,  on  the  spirit  and  directness 
shown  at  this  Harrisburg  conference.  If  school  matters  and  other  branches  of 
social  science  could  be  discussed  with  such  absence  of  twaddle,  and  clear  regard 
to  business,  there  would  be  some  profit  in  the  yearly  convocations  in  these 
branches. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  one  member  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities, 
two  delegates  from  our  Organized  Charity  Association,  and  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
from  the  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  Wards;  but  the  attendance  from  the 
Guardians  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Almshouse  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
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THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


OF  THE 

ASSOCIATION  4  tie  DIRECTORS  OF  TBI  POOR 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


MORNING  SESSION— FIRST  DAY. 

Erie,  Pa.,  September  20th,  1881. 
The  Convention  assembled  at  Grand  Army  Hall  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M. 

The  President,  D.  C.  Hultz,  of  Allegheny,  called  the  Convention 
to  order. 

Charles  S.  Syiyder,  of  Philadelphia:  I  move  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  on  permanent  organization  to 
select  officers. 

The  motion  being  seconded  and  adopted,  the  following  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Chair:  Charles  S.  Snyder  of  Philadelphia,  W. 
C.  Roller  of  Blair,  W.  M.  Reed  of  Beaver. 

Mr.  Snyder,  from  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization, 
reported  the  following  officers,  who  were  duly  elected: 

President— David  Hultz  of  Allegheny  County  Home. 

Vice  Presidents— Charles  S.  Snyder  of  Philadelphia,  J.  C.  Mat- 
tern  of  Blair,  J.  C.  Sloan  of  Washington  County,  and  Gillian 
Koontz  of  Somerset. 

Secretaries — H.  A.  Picking  of  Adams  County,  D.  S.  Brumbaugh 
of  Blair. 

Corresponding  Secretary — R.  D.  McGonnigle  of  Allegheny. 
Treasurer— F.  C.  Gay  of  Westmoreland  County. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  McGonnigle  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  names  of  the  Delegates  in  attendance  were  enrolled  as 
follows : 

Adams  County— James  Reever,  Director;  John  Eicholtz,  Steward; 
H.  A.  Picking,  Clerk. 

Allegheny  County  Home  District— D  C.  Hultz,  Superintend- 
ent; J.  W.  Bell. 

Allegheny  City  Home  District— H.  H.  Phillips,  Lawrence  Sloan, 
J.  B.  Johnson,  M.  D,  James  Nichol,  Steward;  R.  D.  McGonnio-le 
Clerk. 

Bedford  County— R.  S.  Replogle,  Simon  S.  Brumbaugh,  Steward. 

Blair  County— David  Bell,  J.  C.  Mattern,  Eli  Smith,  W.  C.  Rol- 
ler, M.  D.;  S.  R.  Campbell,  Steward;  D.  S.  Brumbaugh,  Clerk. 

Beaver  County — W.  M.  Reed.  # 

Cambria  County— F.  K.  Baker,  John  Rorabaugh,  I.  Lilly,  Stew- 
ard; F.  A.  Shoemaker. 

Crawford  County— James  Scowden,  Charles  Buell,  Steward. 

Erie  County— Jefferson  Triscuit,  J.  C.  Zuck,  Joseph  Henderson, 
Directors;  G.  W.  Griffin,  ex  Steward;  William  M.  Brown,  Steward; 
D.  W.  Nason,  Secretary. 

Huntingdon  County — A.  B.  Miller,  James  Harper. 

Philadelphia  County — Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  District 
— Charles  S.  Snyder.  Germantown  Poor  District — J.  J.  Crout. 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity — Charles  S.  Cadwal- 
lader,  M.  D. 

Somerset  County — H.  F.  Knepper,  Gillian  Koontz,  Alexander 
Koones. 

Washington  County— J.  W.  Winnett,  E.  G.  Cundall,  Superin- 
tendent; J.  C.  Sloan. 

Westmoreland  County — John  Shram,  Daniel  Monahan. 

York  County — John  R.  Henry,  William  Gilberthorp,  William 
Stuck,  Steward. 

The  President :  I  thank  the  Convention  for  re-election,  although 
it  is  contrary  to  my  desire  or  wish.  I  cannot  make  a  speech,  as  I 
said  a  year  ago,  and  therefore  I  refrain  from  doing  so  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  McGonnigle :  The  next  thing  would  be  the  appointing  of  a 
committee  for  the  preparation  of  business  for  the  Convention.  I 
think  it  is  well  enough  to  appoint  that  committee  now.  Some  of 
our  members  have  thought  that  perhaps,  owing  to  the  President's 
death,  it  might  be  well  to  adjourn  our  Convention  and  not  have 
any  meeting;  but  that  will  be  further  along.  It  would  be  well 
enough  for  a  committee  of  three  to  be  appointed  to  prepare 
business  and  report  here  at  two  o'clock.  We  will  have  a  good 
many  more  delegates  in  then,  and  we  can  then  tell  whether  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  Convention  to  go  on,  or  to  adjourn  on  account  of  the 
President's  death.  I  would  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  prepare  business  and  report  at  this  meeting,  and  then 
we  can  see  about  adjourning. 

Dr.  Boiler,  of  Blair,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said:  I  can  see 
that  it  would  be  well  enough  and  very  proper  to  adjourn  for  a  time, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  to  any  further  adjournment  after 
adjourning  until  this  afternoon,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  right.  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  any  disrespect  to  our  martyred  President  to 
then  go  on.  I  see  that  the  Custom  House  is  open,  although  the  flag 
is  at  half  mast. 

Dr.  Johnson,  of  Allegheny :  I  sympathise,  as  the  rest  of  you  do, 
with  the  loss  of  our  President.  I  think  that,  in  view  of  our  haAdng 
come  such  long  distances,  we  should  transact  some  business,  even  if 
no  more  than  simply  organizing  our  body.  Our  committees  can  be 
appointed,  and  they  can  hold  over  another  year.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  should,  as  a  representative  body,  express  our  feelings  by  putting 
off  our  Convention  until  next  year. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  not  a  great  body,  but  we  can  express  our 
sympathy  and  our  feeling  of  regret  just  as  much  by  putting  off  our 
Convention  and  doing  no  business — we  can  express  it  as  effectually 
as  the  most  august  body  in  the  United  States — as  well  as  any  court 
of  justice,  or  even  Congress;  and  I  think  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our- 
selves, a  duty  that  we  owe  to  our  consciences,  to  express  our  sympa- 
thy by  putting  off  our  convention  until  next  year. 

Mr.  Snyder  :  I  can  hardly  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  in  adjourning  this  Convention  until  another  year.  I  fully  sym- 
pathise with  the  country,  as  much  as  any  other  man,  on  the  death 
of  the  President,  having  been  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and 
I  feel  deeply  this  loss  at  the  present  time.  But  we  came  here  to 
transact  some  certain  business,  and  I  believe  in  the  appointing  of 


our  committees  this  morning,  and  I  would  agree  that  we  should 
adjourn  over  until  afternoon,  and  then  go  on  with  our  business. 
We  can  show  by  our  sympathy  as  much  then  that  we  are  in  due 
accord  with  the  sympathy  of  the  country,  as  we  can  by  adjourning 
over  until  another  year.  Many  of  the  delegates  have  come  long  dis- 
tances, and  at  great  inconvenience  to  themselves.  It  seems  to  me 
not  to  be  proper  or  right  to  go  back  at  this  time  without  doing  any 
business.  The  loss  of  our  President  is  a  great  loss;  but  business 
must  not  stop  ;  it  must  go  on,  and  we  must  all  attend  to  it.  The 
Custom  House  and  other  places  are  open.  We  are  not  like  Con- 
gress; we  are  not  intimately  connected  with  him,  and  we  can  show 
our  respect  by  adjourning  until  afternoon  and  then  going  on. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  McGonnigle  was  here  seconded  and  adopted, 
and  the  President  appointed  Messrs.  Henderson,  Knepper  and  Mc 
Gonnigle  as  a  committee  to  prepare  business  for  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Brumbdugh,  of  Blair,  offered  the  following  resolutions  and 
moved  their  adoption : 

Whebeas,  We  have  heard  with  deep  regret  the  sad  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  our  honored  and  noble  President,  James  A.  Garfield; 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  do  now  adjourn  until  three  o'clock,  p.  m., 
out  of  respect  for  our  deceased  President. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  on  resolutions  on  the  death 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  Snyder:  I  will  ask  to  have  that  modified  by  delaying  it 
until  the  committee  on  preparing  business  for  the  Association  shall 
report;  then  we  can  adjourn. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh:  I  think  in  honor  to  our  deceased  President 
we  ought  to  adjourn  without  doing  any  business  at  all,  except 
appointing  that  committee,  for  two  reasons:  First,  for  his  death 
and  the  respect  we  have  for  him ;  and  second,  there  are  but  a  few 
here  compared  with  the  number  we  expect  here  this  afternoon, 
and  perhaps  they  would  like  to  have  a  say  in  what  shall  be  done 
here;  and  the  committee  may  by  that  time  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  ready  to  say  what  we  shall  do. 

Br  Johnson:  While  I  feel  an  enthusiasm  in  our  undertaking  as  a 
representative  from  Allegheny  City,  and  while  I  think  our  business 
is  a  business  of  importance,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  feel,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  remarked,  that  out  of  respect  for  the  great  man  who 
is  no  more,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  adjourn  this  Convention;  and 
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if  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  adjourn  for  such  a  time  as  has  been 
suggested,  to  show  our  respect,  why  not  adjourn  the  Convention 
until  next  year?  1  am  in  favor  of  adjourning  now,  without  trans- 
acting any  more  business;  but  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  deci 
sion  of  the  majority.  We  will  have  more  members  present  this 
afternoon,  and  we  do  not  know  what  their  views  may  be.  They  may 
be  for  adjourning;  if  so,  I  am  favorably  disposed;  but  in  the  mean- 
time I  endorse  the  ideas  of  the  gentleman  as  to  adjourning  until 
three  P.  M. 

Dr.  Roller,  of  Blair:  I  would  say  that  if  we  are  to  continue  in  the 
business  of  the  Convention  we  should  wait  for  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Preparing  Business  for  the  Convention.  I  believe 
there  is  not  a  heart  here  to-day  whose  pulsations  are  not  in  unison 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  world— not  of  our  nation,  but  of  the 
world.  But  a  few  days  ago  the  nation  was  rejoicing  over  his  elec- 
tion; to-day  a  world  is  in  mourning  over  his  death.  Let  us  mingle 
our  tears  with  those  of  the  world  in  this  hour  of  grief,  and  let  us 
have  that  silent  meditation  which  each  of  us  should  have  over  the 
death  of  so  great  and  so  grand  a  man. 

Mr.  Snyder  :  While  I  sympathize,  with  every  one,  in  this  hour; 
while  I  would  not  say  a  single  word  against  the  resolution,  yet  I 
must  say  a  word  for  the  man  who  is  gone.  When  he  was  at  his 
home  in  Ohio  I  have  frequently  visited  him  and  the  neighborhood. 
I  knew  the  man,  I  knew  him  from  experience — knew  exactly  what 
he  was.  He  was  one  of  those  men  among  men— a  man  who  by  his 
kindness  and  affection  could  win  almost  any  heart.  You  see  by  the 
patience  with  which  he  has  borne  his  sickness  and  suffering  what  a 
man  he  was.  And  I  would  not  say  a  single  word  in  opposition  to 
the  adjournment  of  this  Convention'.  While  I  sympathize  with  the 
family  who  have  been  bereaved,  I  mingle  my  tears  in  sympathy 
with  the  rest  of  you  for  this  loss,  and  feel  it  as  a  loss  coining  home 
to  my  own  family. 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Brumbaugh  were  here  seconded  and 
adopted,  and  the  President  appointed  Messrs.  Brumbaugh,  Grout, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  committee  ou  resolutions  on  the  death  of  the 
President. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  three  o'clock  P.  M. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  convened,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  three 
o'clock  P.  M. 

Mr.  McOonnigle,  from  the  Committee  on  Business,  reported  as 
follows : 

To  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  : 

Gentlemen — Your  Committee  on  Order  of  -Business  would  res- 
pectfully report  the  following  Topics  for  Discussion,  to  be  followed 
by  Reports  from  Counties  represented: 

1st.  Should  not  some  special  Asylum  accommodation  be  pro- 
vided for  the  epileptics  now  in  the  Alms  House  ? 

2d.  To  what  extent  is  pauperism  increased  by  our  present  sys- 
tem of  immigration? 

3d.  It  it  advisable  to  pay  inmates  of  Alms  Houses  for  labor  per- 
formed? 

4th.  To  what  extent  should  the  practice  of  transporting  of 
non-resident  paupers  be  allowed? 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  D.  McGONNIGLE, 
H.  F.  KNEPPER, 
JOSEPH  HENDERSON. 

Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Allegheny,  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Business  was  adopted. 

Br.  J ohnson,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  on  the  death  of 
the  President,  submitted  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  It  hath  pleased  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe  in  His  wis- 
dom to  take  from  us  our  beloved  President,  the  good,  the  kind  father,  the 
loving  and  beloved  husband,  the  great  hearted  friend  of  man,  and 

Whereas,  The  nation  with  sorrow  is  putting  on  its  habiliments  of  woe, 
bowing  its  head  in  tears  of  sympathy  and  patriotism,  fitting  tributes  to 
the  worth  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and 

Whereas,  We  sorrow  with  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their  great 
bereavement,  and  deplore  this  universal  calamity,  be  it 

Resolved,  T.at  we  h  mbly  and  submissively  bow  our  heads  in  grief  at  the 
decree  of  God,  and  while  we  weep  over  the  grave  of  our  nation's  pride,  we 
say,  "Thy  will  be  done,  O  God  !" 
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Resolved,  That  in  deepest  sympathy,  we,  as  a  body,  express  our  sorrow, 
not  only  to  the  bereaved  family  but  to  a  weeping  nation,  and  feel  that  we 
can  better  express  our  grief  by  adjourning  this  Convention  for  one  year, 
hoping  and  praying  that  God  may  lighten  our  burden  of  grief  by  the  all- 
healing  hand  of  time.  J.  B.  JOHNSON, 

J.  J.  GROUT, 

D.  S.  BRUMBAUGH, 

Committee. 

The  President:    You  have  heard  the  resolutions:  what  action 
will  you  take? 

Mr  Knepper :  I  move  that  the  resolutions  be  received  and 
adopted. 

31r.  McGonnigle  :  Those  resolutions  are  all  right,  and  I  wouldn't 
like  to  have  any  one  suppose  that  I  would  oppose  the  adjournment 
of  the  Convention,  for  I  think  it  is  very  proper;  but  there  are  some 
delegates  coming  in  to-night,  from  "Westmoreland  and  Bedford,  etc., 
and  it  might  be  a  great  disappointment  for  them  to  come  here  and 
find  that  we  had  adjourned.  While  they  might  concur  in  it  if  they 
were  here,  it  would  be  taking  a  kind  of  snap  judgment  upon  them. 
If  it  is  the  will  of  the  Convention  to  adjourn  I  would  say  amen;  and 
if  I  didn't  know  they  were  coming,  I  would  say  adjourn  right  off. 
But  I  know  it  will  disappoint  them  if  they  come  and  find  no  Con- 
vention to  meet  with.  I  think  it  would  be  well  enough  not  to 
adjourn,  at  least  until  this  evening. 

Mr.  Snyder  :  While  I  yield  my  patriotism  and  sympathy  to  no 
one  in  this  sad  bereavement  of  the  nation,  yet  I  cannot  see  why  this 
Convention  should  adjourn.  We  have  come  here;  we  see  many  new 
faces  among  us,  who  have  come  to  see  what  this  Convention  is  to 
do.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  right  and  proper  to  adjourn  for  one 
year.  I  would  be  willing  to  adjourn  for  a  day  or  so,  or  to  show  any 
respect  that  is  due;  and  what  I  say  I  do  not  wish  to  be  construed 
in  any  way  as  opposing  offering  my  sympathy  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  Convention  to  the  nation;  but  I  think  we  can  show  our  sympathy 
as  well  by  remaining  in  session  as  by  adjourning  over. 

Mr.  Phillips,  of  Allegheny:  In  regard  to  those  resolutions;  the 
adjournment  takes  effect  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  I  think. 
Now  the  question  is,  would  it  be  fair  ?  We  have  had  telegrams  here, 
so  that  we  know  of  different  parties  coming.  We  can  either  defer 
this  until  evening  or  until  to-morrow  morning,  if  we  wish  to  adjourn 
for  a  year.    I  am  certainly  in  sympathy  with  what  has  taken  place. 
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It  is  sorrowful,  and  if  there  is  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  I 
say  adjourn  immediately;  but  I  cannot  see  where  it  is  to  be;  there- 
fore I  am  in  favor  of  having  this  laid  over  until  we  have  a  fuller  rep- 
resentation in  this  Convention.  I  think  we  will  have  a  more  full 
representation  by  morning. 

Dr.  Johnson  :  The  gentleman  mistakes  the  language  of  the  reso- 
lutions. The  adoption  of  the  resolutions  does  not  render  it  incum- 
bent upon  this  body  to  adjourn  at  all.  It  simply  says  "  we  could 
better  express  our  sympathy  by  adjourning."  That  does  not 
adjourn  the  Convention.  If  a  majority  of  the  members  says  adjourn 
the  Convention,  I  say  so,  and  if  not,  I  do  not.  I  am  in  favor  of 
going  with  the  majority.  It  says  that  we  can  better  express  our 
sympathy  by  adjourning  than  otherwise,  and  I  think  we  can. 

Mr.  Snyder ;  I  would  ask  that  the  resolution  be  divided,  and 
that  we  take  a  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  without  the 
part  of  it  in  relation  to  adjournment,  and  take  a  separate  vote  upon 
that  part. 

Mr.  Crout :  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  speak  of  our  sympathy; 
we  know  that  is  unanimous — the  whole  nation  is  unanimous  in  that. 
Now,  speaking  to  a  business  point:  if  you  will  examine  last  year's 
Report  you  will  see  that  we  had  several  matters  we  wanted  submit- 
ted to  the  Legislature,  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  Legisla- 
ture last  year  it  was  impossible  to  get  legislation  upon.  Now, 
whether  in  a  business  point  of  view  it  would  be  better  to  cut  out 
more  work,  and  leave  the  work  we  have  already  begun — asking  the 
Legislature  to  assist  us  in — whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  us 
to  hold  these  questions  over  for  another  year.  Let  us  take  them 
home  with  us  and  study  them  out,  and  I  think  we  should  be  better 
prepared  to  discuss  them,  and  try  to  get  some  of  our  work  before 
the  next  Legislature— the  questions  of  letting  the  State  assume  the 
charge  of  the  insane,  and  the  question  of  taking  the  children  out  of 
the  alms  houses.  We  have  considerable  work  already  laid  out  for 
the  Legislature. 

If  I  had  the  time  and  the  ability  to  explain  the  workings  of  this 
idea:  we  have  applied  the  principle  directly;  we  have  not  had  a 
child  in  the  alms  house  since  this  question  was  up  before  the  Con- 
vention. We  have  adopted  a  different  plan.  We  get  a  number  of 
ladies  to  take  charge  of  our  children,  and  out  of  some  thirty  that 
have  passed  through  their  hands  we  have  but  two  left.  They  have 
taken  particular  pains  to  fix  them  up  and  educate  them,  and  we 
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have  a  number  of  letters  from  persons  who  have  adopted  them, 
thanking  us  for  supplying  them  with  such  nice  children.  It  is 
astonishing— the  result  of  those  ladies'  labors.  We  have  not  only 
taken  charge  of  our  own— or  the  ladies  for  us— but  finding  that  we 
we  were  working  ours  off  too  fast,  we  made  application  to  Brother 
Snyder's  Poor  District,  and  we  have  taken  some  of  their  children 
and  worked  them  off. 

The  President :  You  are  off  from  the  question,  gentlemen ;  this 
will  come  up  again.  I  will  merely  say.  in  regard  to  this  report  of 
the  committee,  that  by  passing  it  as  a  whole  it  does  not,  in  my 
opinion,  adjourn  the  Convention.  It  says:  "and  feel  that  we  can 
better  express  our  grief  by  adjourning  this  Convention  one  year." 

Mr.  Sloan,  of  Washington  County:    Mr.  President  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  Convention :    That  leaves  the  matter  open  to  the  Con- 
vention again;  but  it  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
Convention.    I  agree  with  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken, 
particularly  with  Mr.  Snyder,  that  we  have  come  here  in  the  dis- 
charge of  an  important  duty,  not  only  to  our  own  Counties,  but  to 
the  whole  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania     We  are  here  on  the 
ground,  and,  as  the  gentleman  has  remarked,  we  are  learning  by 
experience,  and  in  many  cases  by  sad  experience,  and  it  is  well,  act- 
ing for  the  present,  to  gain  all  the  information  that  we  can.  That 
is  our  object  here.    Then  let  us  proceed  with  the  business  of  the 
Convention.    I  don't  know  that  we  can  do  anything  more  than  to 
give  expression,  as  we  have,  to  the  sympathy  that  runs  throughout 
the  whole  land  and  the  whole  world  for  our  Chief  Magistrate  who 
lies  in  death.    But,  my  friends,  our  duty  to-day  is  with  the  living. 
It  is  witb  suffering  humanity  all  over  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania that  we  are  called  upon  to  act.    Let  us  come  up  and  do  the 
work  that  we  are  called  here  for.    That  is  the  work  that  this  Con- 
vention is  called  upon  to  accomplish.    Then,  as  representatives  of 
the  different  institutions  of  the  several  Counties,  let  us  go  on  and 
do  our  duty.    These  are  my  sentiments,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Beaver:    I  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  the  gentle- 
man who  last  spoke. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Snyder  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Brown,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Crout  that  he  be  allowed  to  speak 
upon  a  question  already  passed,  said : 

The  resolution  as  agreed  to,  that  we  can  better  express  our  sym- 
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pathy  by  adjourning— if  we  adopt  that  and  then  go  on  with  the 
business  of  the  Convention,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  we  were  not 
carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions,  and  it  appears  to  me  as 
though  we  were  throwing  ourselves,  as  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  -liable  to  criticism.  I  should  like  to  have  the  resolutions 
read  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  going  to  be  perfectly  clear,  in  regard 
to  the  newspapers  and  the  general  public.  It  seems  to  me  it  is&not 
clear  now.  We  pass  a  resolution  that  we  can  better  express  our 
sympathy  by  adjourning,  and  then  go  on. 

Dr.  Johnson,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Snyder  that  he  be  allowed  to 
speak  on  the  same  subject,  said: 

While  some  members  of  the  Convention  may  not  feel  that  this  is 
the  best  way  that  they  can  express  their  sympathy,  others  may. 
But  suppose  all  of  them  feel  that;  the  fact  of  having  convened  here 
from  such  distances  all  over  the  State,  and  knowing  the  inconve- 
niences that  it  might  put  the  Convention  to  by  adjourning,  we  still 
feel  that  it  is  better— notwithstanding  we  feel  that  we  could  better 
express  our  sympathy  by  adjourning,  yet,  as  we  have  come  such  long 
distances,  I  don't  see  anything  inconsistent  in  tranacting  our  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  as  though  we  were  all  from  one  town.  We  have 
come  from  every  part  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  it  is  fitting  that 
we  should  transact  our  business.  I  feel  that  it  is  the  best  way  to 
express  our  sympathy,  but  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  Convention  do 
not  feel  so,  I  will  not  urge  it. 

Mr.  Phillips ;  If  we  are  going  to  proceed  with  business  at  all, 
I  say  proceed  now,  and  not  wait  till  to-morrow  morning.  My  idea 
was  to  wait  and  get  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  Convention. 

Mr.  Sloan,  of  Washington  County:  I  would  like  to  inquire  if 
there  is  any  unfinished  business  left  over  from  last  year. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  The  only  unfinished  business  that  I  know  of 
was  in  regard  to  the  care  of  epileptics  in  alms  houses;  that  is  on 
the  programme  this  year,  and  will  come  up  in  the  regular  order  this 
year.  There  is  no  unfinished  business  that  will  not  come  up  in  the 
regular  order,  unless  you  consider  the  matter  of  the  children's  law 
and  the  matter  of  having  the  cost  of  the  support  of  the  insane 
assumed  by  the  State  as  unfinished  business.  I  know  that  a  very 
good  Act  was  drawn  for  the  removal  of  children  from  alms  houses, 
but  it  failed  to  pass.  Senator  Laird,  of  Westmoreland,  was  the  man 
who  opposed  it.    Our  friends  from  Westmoreland  are  not  here 
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to-day.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  let  Senator  Laird 
know  what  the  real  object  of  the  bill  was,  so  that  he  will  not 
oppose  it,  for  he  evidently  had  a  wrong  idea  about  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  Snyder  here  moved  that  the  Convention  discuss  the  matter 
of  children  in  alms  houses. 

It  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  At  every  Convention  we  have  had  I  have  had 
my  say,  I  think.  I  will  say  now  that  the  sooner  we  get  them  out 
of  the  poor  houses  the  better;  and  if  we  cannot  get  a  law  upon  the 
subject  we  can  take  them  out  without  a  law.  If  we  haven't  a  law 
that  compels  us  to  take  them  out,  we  can  exercise  our  own  judg- 
ments and  take  them  out  ourselves.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting places  for  them.  I  think  that  the  authorities  of  the  different 
alms  houses  should  put  themselves  on  the  record  as  saying  that 
they  will  insist  on  it,  whether  there  is  a  compulsory  law  or  not. 
We  have  the  right  to  take  them  out  and  put  them  into  families,  and 
I  think  we  should  do  it.  The  community  will  then  the  sooner 
appreciate  our  efforts,  and  it  will  be  a  great  help  towards  securing 
a  law  compelling  it.  I  think  that  this  committee  should  be  contin- 
ued, and  instructed  to  press  this  matter;  but  until  such  a  law  is 
secured  let  us  act  ourselves,  and  not  wait  for  the  Legislature  to  tell 
us  what  to  do.  We  know  what  to  do,  and  we  have  the  right  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Grout :  I  have  said  about  all  I  intended  to  say.  We  have 
tried  this  experiment  and  find  that  it  works  to  a  charm.  Children 
that  we  had  had  iu  the  poor  house  for  a  number  of  years  and  could 
not  find  a  place  for,  as  soon  as  the  ladies  took  charge  of  them  and 
polished  them  up  we  had  no  difficulty  with  them  whatever.  We 
have  more  applications  now  than  we  have  children ;  so  here  is  a 
practical  illustration  of  it.  We  have  tried  it  and  it  has  worked  per- 
fectly. 

Dr.  Cadwallader,  of  Philadelphia:  The  other  gentlemen  have 
given  their  testimony  here,  and  I  will  add  a  word.  In  this  matter 
we  can  see  from  what  has  been  done  how  this  will  work.  It 
shows  that  the  work  can  be  perfectly  done.  But  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  all  places  where  it  has  been  tried,  to  place  them  directly 
out.  There  must  be  a  transient  place  for  them;  and  the  question 
then  comes  what  kind  of  an  institution  should  be  adopted?  In 
some  States  they  have  State  Institutions,  under  the  care  of  the 
State,  in  other  States  institutions  under  the  care  of  the  county  or 
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district.  In  small  States  these  State  institutions  might  be  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  reached  easily  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  in  a 
large  State,  like  Ohio  or  our  State,  or  any  of  the  larger  States,  we 
could  not  easily  reach  a  State  institution  of  that  character.  So  I 
think  we  should  take  the  course  suggested  by  Ohio,  of  having 
county  homes,  where  the  children  can  be  placed  temporarily  until 
they  are  fitted  for  adoption,  or  until  application  is  made  for  them 
and  suitable  places  found  for  them  in  homes.  All  who  have  made 
that  experiment  say  that  that  is  the  proper  course.  That  is  a  work 
which  I  suppose  can  be  done  in  advance  of  lesislation.  We  could 
go  forward  towards  the  establishment  of  these  homes,  and  I  suppose 
that  would  be  a  strong  incentive  for  legislation  on  the  subject.  I 
think  a  very  practical  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Mr.  McGonnigle: 
that  there  should  be  a  movement  in  this  matter,  showing  that  we 
feel  earnestly  the  necessity  of  it;  showing  that  the  matter  has  been 
talked  over,  and  that  we  mean  that  the  legislature  shall  take  some 
action  upon  it.  Many  small  counties  cannot  afford  such  institu- 
tions, but  the  counties  cau  unite,  as  they  have  in  Ohio.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  may  lead  up  to  some  other  questions  of  district  work ; 
that  perhaps  of  work  houses.  I  have  been  through  Massachusetts 
and  other  states  and  was  struck  very  forcibly  by  what  has  been 
done  in  relation  to  these  matters.  Massachusetts  has  been  an 
active  State  in  all  these  matters.  I  went  through  their  work  houses 
there.  They  had  in  almost  every  county  a  work  house;  about 
fourteen  work  houses  in  the  State,  separate  from  their  poor  houses. 
So  I  think  this  answers  the  question  as  it  comes  up  here  for  dis- 
cussion. We  ought  to  have  in  our  poor  houses  only  the  infirm  and 
the  crippled  and  the  old.  The  insane  and  the  epileptics,  etc.,  ought 
not  to  be  there.  These  institutions  I  have  spoken  of  practically 
answer  the  question  before  us.  They  are  the  alternate  institutions 
which  offer  the  relief  we  are  trying  to  get  at.  1  The  jails  in  our  State 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  very  poor.  Erie  is  one  of  the  marked 
exceptions  in  having  a  model  jail,  but  as  a  rule  all  our  jails  are 
very  poor.  I  think  that  this  question  is  answered  by  experience. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  answers  it  thoroughly. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  Some  of  the  members  I  suppose  do  not  know 
what  that  proposed  children's  law  was.  It  did  not  propose  the 
organization  of  any  homes;  it  proposed  the  placing  of  the  children 
as  boarders,  in  the  homes  for  the  friendless  and  orphan  asylums, 
the  same  as  is  done  in  New  York.  It  did  not  propose  to  incur  any 
expense  on  an}^  poor  district,  except  the  board  of  the  child.  The 


Ohio  law  proposes  that  the  district  shall  erect  and  carry  on  the 
institution.  That  makes  considerable  expense.  In  Berks  county 
they  have  an  institution  built  on  their  farm  where  they  take  care 
of  their  children:  but  in  Allegheny  we  have  made  the  effort  to  put 
the  children  out  direct  from  the  home,  and  that  is  found  to  work 
very  well. 

Mr.  Reed:  There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  What  do 
you  do  with  the  feeble  minded  children?  can  you  put  them  into 
homes? 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  If  they  are  not  epileptics  we  try  to  get  them 
into  the  school  at  Media.  We  have  five  there  now.  We  have  one 
there  that  we  are  paying  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  board  for. 
They  will  not  take  such  cases.  This  girl  we  have  there  that  we  are 
paying  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  was  there  seven 
years  °as  a  State  patient.  And  when  it  came  to  the  question  of 
whether  she  should  be  removed  back  to  the  poor  house  it  was 
wisely  decided  to  keep  her  there. 

Mr.  Snyder:     This  question  I  think   is    of  vital  importance 
to  every  one  here.    The  Alms  house  I  represent  has  had  children  in 
it  since  1880.    They  have  endeavored  to  send  out  their  children, 
and  have  succeeded  in  some  cases;  but  we  have  old  men  in  that 
institution  who  were  born  there  and  lived  there  all  their  lives.  If 
they  had  been  placed  under  proper  training,  they  might  have  become 
useful  members  of  society.    A  while  ago  a  number  of  ladies  of  G-er- 
mantown  organized  the  Pauline  Home.    They  asked  us  to  estimate 
what  we  could  keep  our  poor  children  for.    We  made  an  estimate 
that  it  would  cost  $1.25  a  week  to  keep  each  of  them.    The  ladies 
accepted  the  proposition  that  they  would  take  the  children  and 
care  for  them  at  $1.25  a  week.    The  result  of  that  was  that  we 
placed  on  the  first  of  January  last,  ten  children  in  that  institution. 
One  of  them  was  a  boy  of  very  bad  habits.    He  had  been  born  in 
the  institution,  and  was  skilled  in  vice  and  immorality.    He  knew 
how  to  do  everything  bad.    These  ladies  thought  that  boy  was  too 
old  and  too  much  skiled  in  vice  to  be  placed  in  their  home:  that 
he  misrht  contaminate  the  other  children  there.    But  we  proposed 
to  them  to  place  him  upon  trial  and  if  they  couldn't  do  anything 
with  him  we  would  take  him  back.    They  placed  him  there  the 
first  week  in  January  I  think.    In  two  weeks  time  I  was  delegated 
to  <?o  over  there  and  see  what  progress  had  been  made.    I  went 
there  and  the  children  were  at  school.    The  matron  asked  me  if  I 
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wouldn't  stay  and  see  the  children  at  dinner,  and  asked  me  to  go 
and  look  at  the  children.  They  were  all  sitting  around  the  table 
cleanly  dressed—those  children  who  had  never  had  any  training 
and  they  sat  with  their  hands  folded.  Then  they  asked  this  bad 
boy  to  ask  a  blessing,  and  he  asked  such  a  blessing  as  I  believe  he 
had  never  heard  in  his  life  before.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes 
but  she  told  me  he  was  the  best  child  that  they  had.  And  it  was 
but  a  short  time  before  that  boy  got  a  home,  and  the  man  who  got 
him  is  well  pleased  with  him. 

I  say  that  the  influence  of  such  women  as  established  this  Home 
and  take  care  of  these  children  will  make  useful  men  and  women 
out  of  them,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  questions  that  every  Direc- 
tor of  the  Poor  ought  to  look  into. 

Now,  perhaps  this  question  might  be  asked :  "  Do  you  lose  con- 
trol of  them?"  No,  gentlemen,  we  lose  no  control  over  them.  When 
these  ladies  find  a  home  for  them  they  report  to  our  Board,  and 
then  the  whole  subject  is  left  with  us  and  the  indentures  are  made 
by  us. 

Mr.  Grout :  The  ladies  who  have  charge  of  our  institution  make 
it  entirely  for  the  children  of  the  alms  house.  They  wou't  take  any 
children  at  all;  children  mast  come  through  as.  We  assume  and 
keep  the  same  control  of  them  as  we  would  if  they  were  in  the  alms 
house.  If  they  are  to  be  indentured  we  indenture  them.  Everything 
is  submitted  to  us  the  same  as  though  they  were  in  the  poor  house; 
but  we  don't  allow  them  to  go  to  the  poor  house.  That  taint  is 
never  upon  them.  The  proposition  was  made  to  us,  "  We  will  take 
care  of  this  Home  if  you  will  give  us  the  children."  We  gladly 
accepted  the  offer,  and  it  has  worked  as  I  have  explained.  But  we 
never  lose  sight  of  them  or  control  of  them. 

Dr.  Cadwallader ;  It  occurs  to  me  now  that  it  could  readily  be 
managed  in  the  same  way  all  over  the  State.  Every  town  of  any 
size  in  this  State  could  enlist  ladies  in  the  same  way,  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  question  of  children,  to  do  the  same  way  with  the 
poor  authorities.  In  other  words :  "  If  you  will  give  us  the  child- 
ren we  will  take  care  of  them."  Now  that  seems  to  me  to  suggest 
a  very  ready  way  of  reaching  the  result  desired.  It  would  be  a 
lesson  to  the  people,  a  centre  of  influence  in  your  counties,  and  the 
people  would  take  an  interest  in  the  work  and  support  you  and  carry 
out  the  work  in  all  its  branches.  It  would  be  a  constituency  of 
useful  workers.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  this  evidence  has  a  very 
practical  bearing. 
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Mr.  McGonnigle  here  moved  that  the  delegates  be  restricted  to 
five  minutes  each  'in  the  discussion  of  any  subject,  and  that  the 
names  of  counties  be  called  in  regular  order.  Motion  seconded  by 
Mr.  Brumbaugh,  and  adopted. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  moves  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  coming  year. 

The  motion  was  adopted  and  the  chair  appointed  as  such  com- 
mittee Messrs.  Phillips,  Knepper  and  Sloan  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Snyder  moved  that  Mr.  E.  L.  Replogle,  the  present  treasurer, 
be  continued  in  the  place  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Gay,  who  is  unavoidably 
absent.    Motion  adopted. 

Dr.  Johnson:    I  have  listened  with  not  a  little  interest  to  the 
ideas  of  the  gentlemen  from  Philadelphia   in   reference  to  dis- 
posing of  their  children.    I  would  like  if  I  could  see  the  advantage 
his  plan  possesses  over  children  being  kept  in  alms  houses,  when 
you  have  a  good  matron  there.    They  are  simply  under  the  control 
of  a  woman,  and  in  the  other  case  they  are  simply  under  the  control 
of  a  woman.    And  besides  all  that  you  have  them  in  an  institution, 
you  don't  have  them  out  where  they  can  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves; you  institutionize  them,  and  you  have  them,  after  all,  in  an 
alms  house.    It  is  questionable  iu  my  miud  whether  there  is  any 
advantage  about  it.    The  best  method  I  am  satisfied  is  for  them  to 
be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  some  responsible  person  who 
can  act  as  a  parent  to  them.    It  is  a  notable  fact  that  poisons  who 
take  children  out  of  alms  houses  become  nearly  as  much  attached 
to  them  as  though  they  were  their  own.    A  circumstance  which 
cannot  occur  in  an  institution  of  the  kind  that  the  gentlemen  refer 
to.    A  child  having  confidence  in  its  parent— as  they  may  really  be 
called — there  is  where  you  can  train  up  and  draw  out  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  and  body  for  the  duties  of  after  life.    And  I  claim 
that  in  such  a  position  is  the  only  one  where  they  can  correctly  and 
properly  be  taken  care  of.    Now  if  you  give  them  the  advantages 
that  we  strive  to  in  our  county,  of  having  the  best  foster-parents  we 
can  fiud— we  try  to  select  those  that  have  not  only  some  of  this 
world's  goods  but  the  requisites  to  make  these  children  good  citi- 
zens.   And  we  have  another  thing,  as  an  adjunct  to  this,  and  that 
is  to  visit  them.    Let  the  poor  directors  see  that  the  child  is  seen 
as  often  as  once  or  twice  in  a  year.    It  is  true  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  attached  to  it,  but  keep  an  eye  on  them.    It  is  remark  - 
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able  what  an  effect  it  will  have  on  those  persons  who  are  inclined  to 
be  derelict  in  their  duty  to  the  child.  I  don't  think  you  can  devise 
or  conceive  of  any  other  system  which  has  half  the  advantages  ot 
this  method. 

Dr.  Cadwallader :  I  must  say  that  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
spoken  seems  to  have  struck  the  key-note  of  the  whole  work.  He 
has  defined  it  so  clearly  that  it  is  well  it  came  in.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  how  we  look  at  this  matter,  and 
not  take  any  precedent,  which  may  be  exceptionally  advantageous 
or  otherwise,  as  a  solution  of  the  whole  question. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  :  I  am  somewhat  of  a  novice  in  this  poor  house 
business.  I  came  here  with  the  express  purpose  of  getting  informa 
tioii;  I  am  anxious  to  know  the  best  means  that  can  be  adopted  to 
take  care  of  our  poor.  Now,  the  bill  that  was  drafted  and  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  was,  that  no  child  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
sixteen  years  should  be  committed  to  any  jail,  county  poor  house  or 
alms  house,  but  that  they  should  be  committed  to  some  reforma- 
tory or  other  institution,  as  provided  for  in  the  case  of  juvenile 
delinquents,  etc.  Now  I  think  that  a  law  of  this  kind  would  be  a 
wholesome  law.  I  think  it  is  the  design  of  our  poor  laws  to  keep 
people  out  of  the  poor  houses.  I  think  that  when  we  have  once  made 
a  pauper  we  will  always  have  him,  and  I  think  that  as  long  as  we 
can  devise  ways  and  means  and  laws  by  which  we  can  keep  them 
out,  we  do  a  greater  work  than  by  trying  to  get  them  in  our 
institutions.  I  think  this  law,  if  it  had  been  enacted  by  our  Legis- 
lature, would  have  beeen  a  very  wise  law,  from  the  fact  that  these 
children,  when  they  once  get  into  a  poor  house  or  jail,  assume  the 
habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people  with  whom  they  associate,  and 
they  become  like  them.  I  don't  think  that  a  poor  house  is  at  all  a 
place  for  a  child;  they  ought  to  be  separated  far  from  it,  and  know 
nothing  about  it.  And  their  names  should  not  have  the  reproach 
attached  to  them  that  they  were  once  paupers  in  a  poor  house.  I 
think  that  those  churches  that  have  organized  Homes — a  number 
of  them  have  all  over  the  country,  and  I  think  perhaps  there  is  one 
in  this  county — a  charitable  institution  that  takes  care  of  children 
of  this  kind.  So  I  think  that  when  we  take  care  of  children  who  are 
liable  to  become  paupers — bring  them  up  in  Christian  families,  with 
Christian  associations — that  they  will  make  useful  citizens;  whereas 
if  they  become  inmates  of  a  poor  house  or  jail,  they  will  always 
remain  so;  we  cannot  reform  them,  as  a  rule.  I  think  that  is  the 
way  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  property  reform  them.  Now, 
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although  this  may  be  an  experiment,  still  it  works  well  in  these  char- 
itable schools  of  churches.  Take  Girarcl  College,  which  educates 
and  brings  up  four  or  five  hundred  orphans  in  their  schools  all  the 
time;  yon  find  all  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  every  county, 
that  these  young  men  have  gone  forth,  and  are  now,  some  of  them, 
shining  lights  in  almost  all  kinds  of  business  and  professions.  In 
our  county  we  have  no  less  than  three  of  our  attorneys  who  are  from 
Girard  College.  Now,  if  Girarcl  College  has  such  a  salutary  influ- 
ence in  making  good  men  out  of  these  persons,  who  would  have 
become  paupers — and  I  believe  that  the  Board  who  have  control  of 
the  Girard  fund  have  now  made  their  plans  broader,  and  take  in  from 
every  County  in  the  State — I  say  these  orphans  who  have  been 
educated  at  Girarcl  College  for  these  many  years.  I  presume  three- 
quarters  of  them  would  have  become  charges  in  the  poor  houses  and 
other  charitable  institutions. 

Finally :  the  design  of  this  law,  of  not  letting  children  come  into 
poor  houses  at  all,  so  that  their  names  may  not  have  the  reproach  of 
having  been  paupers,  will  be  a  lucky  and  wise  step  in  the  right 
direction.    That  is  what  I  think,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Beaver:  This  is  a  very  nice  thing  to  theorize  upon. 
This  law  that  the  gentlemen  speak  of  would  be  very  nice  if  it  was 
put  in  force;  but  we  have  no  such  law.  Now,  how  many  poor 
houses  or  alms  houses  are  there  that  have  not  from  a  dozen  to  fifty 
children  in  them?  The  question  is,  what  is  the  best  method  to 
adopt  with  these  children  at  the  present  time  ?  Can  any  one  sug- 
gest any  better  plan  than  to  keep  them  in  the  County  Home  and 
teach  them  the  best  way  that  we  can,  and  put  them  out  when  we 
can?  We  have  them  that  we  cannot  get  homes  for  now.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  gentleman  again. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh :  My  experience  in  the  County  of  Blair  since  I 
have  been  on  the  Board  is  this:  that  we  are  overrun  now  by  persons 
who  want  to  take  these  children.  I  don't  think  there  are  but  two 
in  the  house,  and  they  are  deformed.  Those  coming  to  the  institu- 
tion have  gone  away  right  away;  some  of  them  stay  but  a  very  few 
days.  I  think,  as  the  gentleman  from  Beaver  has  said,  that  we 
ought  to  get  down  to  a  practical  plan.  T  think  that  the  plan  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Allegheny  is  the  plan.  I  think  it  is  an  eco- 
nomical plan,  and  better  than  putting  them  into  alms  houses  or 
Homes.    I  think,  if  the  law  has  not  been  enacted,  that  we  ourselves 
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should  fiDd  a  matron  of  that  kind  who  would  take  care  of  our  child- 
ren ;  and  I  think  that  if  the  proper  effort  is  put  forth  that  we  would 
.  not  have  them  as  a  charge  very  long.  Our  experience  is  that  we 
wouldn't  have  any  need  of  such  a  Home  at  all;  they  go  out  at  once. 
It  may  be  that  the  times  are  in  our  favor.  1  think  that  if  we  had 
twenty  or  twenty-five  that  it  would  be  but  very  little  expense  to 
organize  a  Home  of  that  kind ;  although  there  is  no  law  of  that  kind, 
yet  we  could  take  it  into  our  hands  and  at  once  institute  something 
of  that  kind. 

The  President :  We  have  twenty-five  or  thirty  children,  and  we 
have  demands  almost  every  day,  but  our  children  are  too  small. 
We  have  them  seven  or  eight  years  old,  but  that  don't  suit,  and  we 
cannot  put  ours  out  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Beed  :    That  is  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  McGonnigJe ;  I  can't  understand  why  Mr.  Hultz  cannot  get 
them  out  because  they  are  not  old  enough.  We  put  them  out  at  all 
ages,  and  all  sexes,  and  all  colors,  and  we  have  as  many  calls  for 
young  as  for  old  children.  Persons  come  there  almost  every  day 
and  want  a  girl  sixteen  years  old  or  so,  but  we  haven't  any  such; 
but  we  have  them  at  seven  or  eight  or  ten,  and  we  put  every  one  out 
that  is  fit  to  go.  We  haven't  a  child  there  who  is  fit  to  go  out  into 
a  family  to-day.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  sixty  children  there,  and 
we  took  the  law  into  our  own  hands,  and  took  them  from  the  alms 
house  and  put  them  into  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  and  paid 
their  board  there,  until  finally  we  didn't  have  any.  They  all  disap- 
peared, and  to-day  we  have  between  seventy-five  and  a  hundred  out. 
We  have  kept  a  record  of  people  who  wanted  children,  and  whenever 
we  get  a  child  we  think  will  suit  the  applicant,  we  correspond  with 
them.  If  this  matter  is  talked  up  and  acted  upon  we  can  get  rid  of 
the  question  without  any  law  at  all. 

The  President :  How  will  you  assume  the  responsibility  when 
people  won't  take  them? 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  :  If  you  can't  get  rid  of  them  send  them  to 
Blair  and  we  will  take  care  of  them. 

J.  W.  Bell,  of  Allegheny :  We  have  many  children  that  we  can- 
not get  out.  We  have  one  that  we  have  had  out  four  times,  and 
now  what  shall  we  do  with  him?  If  Blair  will  take  them  we  will 
freely  give  them  up. 
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Mr.  Sloan,  of  Washington :    I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man  from  Blair  for  how  long  he  will  take  a  written  contract  to  keep 
the  Washington  children  out?    We  are  carrying  in  Washington 
County  about  fifty  children:  we  have  put  out  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half  about  twenty-five,  and  we  have  to-day  perhaps  an  equal  num- 
ber with  the  original  start.    What  we  have  been  waiting  for  is  this : 
we  expected— under  the  operation  of  the  Directors'  Convention 
throwing  it  before  the  Legislature— that  we  would  have  a  State 
enactment  requiring  that  the  children  be  placed  in  proper  homes  or 
situations;  but  that  law  has  not  been  made,  and  the  question  for  us 
to-day  is,  would  it  not  be  better  for  us  that  that  law  be  never  reached 
and  that  we  be  thrown  upon  our  own  resources,  to  make  the  provi- 
sion for  each  County  that  the  County  demands  ?    I  believe  if  there 
had  been  no  attempts  at  legislation  that  we  would  have  had  a  place. 
We  have,  in  Washington  County,  all  the  advantages  that  we  can 
have  in  the  surroundings  of  a  County  Home;  we  have  a  school,  and 
have  at  least  children  educated  up  to  a  standard  equal  to  the  com- 
mon schools,  yet  we  have  a  deleterious  influence  that  is  acting 
upon  those  children.    If  we  had  the  suppression  of  a  certain  char- 
acter of  crime  in  Washington  County  enforced,  we  might  get  clear 
of  this  evil.    But  it  is  a  matter  that  is  winked  at,  and  we  have  to 
bear  the  burden  of  fifty  children  in  that  Home,  raised  up  under  bad 
influences.    If  the  Legislature  is  going  to  do  anything,  it  is  time  to 
do  it,  and  if  not,  leave  it  to  ourselves. 

The  President :    What  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Sloan  :  We  propose  to  build  a  Home,  in  every  respect  free 
from  the  present  Home,  place  it  under  a  proper  management,  and 
make  it  a  home  to  prepare  them  for  some  business  occupation;  a 
home  of  industry,  as  well  as  a  home  of  learning  and  moral  training. 
Let  it  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Washington,  sepa- 
rate from  any  legislation  whatever. 

i 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  :  I  will  make  a  suggestion,  if  it  is  in  order. 
The  gentleman  from  Washington  says  they  have  made  every  effort 
to  get  children  out.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  all  the  people  of 
Washington  County  who  would  be  likely  to  take  children  of  this 
kind  know  that  there  is  that  number  of  children  in  the  alms  house? 
Do  you  advertise  it  ?  Do  you  let  the  people  know  that  there  is  that 
number  there  ? 
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Mr.  Sloan :  I  will  answer  it.  They  do  know  it,  from  the  pub- 
lished reports,  and  from  visitation  of  the  institution.  We  invite 
them  to  come  and  see;  and  many  good  homes  have  been  found  in 
Washington  County  for  these  poor  waifs.  There  have  been  about 
twenty-five  of  them  put  out  within  a  year  and  a  half  whose  places 
are  excellent,  and  the  influences  of  the  home  are  good;  but  they 
increase  just  about  in  the  ratio  that  we  are  able  to  get  them  out. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  :  I  make  this  suggestion:  You  have  monthly 
meetings  in  your  County;  I  suggest  that  at  those  times  you  state 
the  number  of  children  that  you  have  in  your  institution;  the  num- 
ber of  males  and  the  number  of  females,  and  their  ages,  and  let  the 
report  be  published  in  your  papers.  Let  the  people  know  that  you 
have  so  many  children  ready  to  be  put  out. 

Mr.  Sloan :  I  don't  know  that  it  would  then  be  made  any  more 
public  than  has  been  done.  Our  report  is  an  annual  report,  but  it 
is  a  report  of  every-day  observations  of  the  County  Home.  And  I 
think  perhaps,  that  on  the  system  that  has  been  recommended  here 
that  we  could  put  out  more  than  we  have  been  able  to. 

Mr.  Snyder  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  it  is  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  children  that  they  be  placed  in  alms  houses,  and  that 
the  Committee  having  charge  of  the  matter  be  directed  to  urge  the  passage 
of  the  proposed  law,  and  that  we,  as  an  Association,  shall  use  every  effort 
to  have  the  children  now  in  our  respective  alms  houses  placed  out  in  families 
or  provided  for  in  Children's  Homes. 

The  President  called  for  remarks  upon  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Snyder  :  I  have  been  to  considerable  trouble  to  see  the  Rep- 
resentative of  our  district,  and  he  promised  to  work  up  this  matter 
and  to  use  every  effort  to  have  it  pass.  I  have  also  made  a  visit  to 
our  Senator,  and  he  promised  to  use  his  influence  to  have  it  pass; 
and  several  members  of  the  Legislature  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  promised  me  their  support  in  the  last  Legis- 
lature. But  it  was  lost  sight  of  and  passed  over;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  a  majority  of  the  Legislature  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  that  it  will 
be  passed  almost  unanimously  when  it  comes  up  again  before  them, 

Mr.  McGonnigle  here  called  for  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Snyder,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  and  adopted. 


Mr.  Brumbaugh  moved  that  the  Convention  take  up  the  Order  of 
Business  as  submitted  by  the  committee,  and  discuss  it  in  that 
order. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Brumbaugh  was  adopted,  and  the  Convention 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  topics  as  submitted. 

Dr.  Johnson  :  The  first  topic  is:  Should  not  some  special  Asy- 
lum accommodation  be  provided  for  the  epileptics  now  in  the  alms 
house  ? 

I  have  some  remarks  to  make  on  this  question,  but  I  must  say  I 
don't  think  it  is  much  of  a  question  to  discuss.  My  opinion,  given 
in  short,  is  this:  that  an  epileptic  should  not  have  a  special  institu- 
tion provided  for  his  maintenance.  An  epileptic,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  an  imbecile,  and  he  is  harmless  and  does  not  injure  any  one 
but  himself.  He  is  not  like  insane  men,  because  they  are  interfer- 
ing with  the  comfort  of  those  around  them.  I  cannot  see  any  ben- 
efit from  having  them  in  a  separate  institution.  If  he  were  placed 
there  for  the  purpose  of  treatment  (he  can  receive  that  at  an 
alms  house),  and  there  is  a  great  part  of  the  time  that  he  can  be  of 
use  about  the  alms  house.  They  are  dependent  upon  some  one  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  the  fact  of  there  being  so  few  of  them  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  lunatics,  makes  it  impracticable  to 
have  a  separate  institution  for  a  few  such  persons.  Each  county 
might  probably  have  a  dozen,  and  you  would  have  to  have  help  all 
the°time  to  take  care  of  them,  and  I  believe,  from  the  few  we  have, 
that  they  can  be  as  well  taken  care  of,  and  probably  better,  than  in 
institutions  by  themselves.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  if  one  epilep- 
tic sees  another  in  a  fit  it  is  apt  to  cause  him  to  have  an  attack;  so 
I  claim  that  they  never  should  be  associated  together.  It  is  one  of 
those  questions  that  is  hard  to  determine.  We  know  what  to  do 
with  an  insane  person,  but  we  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  an  epi- 
leptic.   I  think  they  are  disposed  of  now  as  well  as  they  can  be. 

Mr.  Sloan,  of  Allegheny:  My  opinion  of  this  subject  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  addressed  you. 

Mr.  31cGonnigle:  U  am  not  a  doctor,  and  do  not  understand  the 
medical  part  of  this  matter,  but  from  all  I  have  ever  read  or  heard 
said  on  this  subject,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  should  be  provided 
for  in  an  asylum  separate  from  the  insane.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
think  that  is  right.  Whatever  I  have  seen  of  epileptics,  I  thought 
that  the  sooner  they  were  gotten  into  an  asylum  where  they  could 
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be  looked  after,  the  better  for  them.  The  Ohio  Board  of  Charities 
urged  the  matter  very  strongly  that  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
alms  houses,  and  they  have  investigated  the  matter  about  as  thor- 
oughly as  any  place  I  know  of.  It  might  not  be  practicable  to  apply 
it  here;  but  I  think  where  it  can  be  done  it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Mattern,  of  Blair:  My  opinion  is  the  same  as  the  Doctor's 
here.  I  think  that  epileptics  are  better  cared  for  in  alms  houses 
than  they  could  be  in  special  institutions  prepared  for  them. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Beaver:  My  views  correspond  with  those  of  the 
Doctor  who  just  spoke.  I  believe  they  can  be  better  cared  for 
where  they  are  than  in  separate  asylums  prepared  for  them. 

Mr.  Harper,  of  Huntingdon  County:  We  haven't  any  epileptics 
and  never  had  any. 

Mr.  Snyder :  My  experience  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  Dr. 
Johnson  speaks  of.  We  have. two  in  our  institution,  and  we  find 
that  they  are  very  little  trouble  to  us.  and  a  great  deal  of  benefit  in 
taking  care  of  the  sick,  and  doing,  at  times  when  they  are  able,  a 
great  deal  of  useful  work  about  the  house. 

Mr.  Grout:  My  judgment  would  be,  from  what  little  I  know 
about  it,  that  to  place  them  in  an  alms  house  would  be  the  proper 
place. 

B.  G.  Cundall,  of  Washington  County:  In  Washington  County 
we  have  had  two  or  three  epileptics.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting along  with  them,  and  I  see  no  benefit  from  putting  them  in  an 
asylum. 

Mr.  Schrumm  :    I  would  concur  with  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Allegheny. 

Mr.  Xoontz  :  We  have  but  one.  and  I  think  we  had  better  keep 
him  at  the  alms  house. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Snyder,  further  discussion  of  the  first  topical 
subject  was  passed  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Phillips  here  offered  the  following  Treasurer's  Report: 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


00 
00 


00 


DISBURSEMENTS  . 

1881. 

Aug.  6,  Bill  of  John  Ogden. 

Circular  

Sept.  20,  Erie  Dispatch  for 

Printing  

1880. 

Sept.  1,  Jno.  Ogden,  Print'g 
Sept.  16,  Paid  Janitor  by  A. 

C.  Hultz  

Sept.  7,  Daily  and  Weekly 

Tel.  Office,  Printing  

Sept.  17,  Short-Hand  Writer 
Sep.  17,  Treasurer— shortage 

Dec.  18,  Annual'Reports  

Sep.  21,  Print'g,  Postage,  &c. 
Dec.  9. 

Sept. 20,  R.  L.  Replogle,  Ex- 
penses for  Exchange  and 
Postage  


4  60 
1  40 

4  00 

5  00 

1  25 
68  00 
55  00 
58  00 
5  25 
8  07 

5  00 


AMOUNT  REC'D  FROM  EACH  DISTRICT. 

Crawford  County  $12  00 

Westmoreland  County   12  00 

Bucks  County   12  00 

Somerset  County  12  00 

Allegheny  County   12  00 

Gerrnantown  Township   6  00 

Bedford  County   12 

Allegheny  City  Home   12 

Blair  County   12  00 

Wayne  County   6  00 

Charity  Organization  Society  of 

Philadelphia   6 

Lackawanna  County  ••  12  00 

Adams  County   10  00 

Pittsburgh  City  Home   12  00 

Erie  County   12  00 

Chester  County   12  00 

Frankford,  Philadelphia   6  00 

Dauphin  County   12  00 

Huntingdon  County   12  00 

York  County   12  00 

Cambria  County   12  00 

Luzerne  County   12  00 

Department  of  Public  Charities 

of  Philadelphia   12  00 

Pittston  District  of  Luzerne  Co.  6  00 
Washington  County   12  00 

$270  00 

The  Committee  would  recommend  that  the  Districts  that  last  year  were 
assessed  twelve  dollars  be  assessed  eight  dollars  this  year,  and  those  that 
were  assessed  six  dollars  last  year  be  assessed  at  five  dollars,  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  of  this  Convention. 

Respectfully  submitted.  r  pmLLIpg 

H.  F.  KNEPPER, 
JOHN  C.  SLOAN. 

Committee. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Snyder  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Erie:    In  behalf  of  the  Directors  of  our  County  I 
should  like  to  extend  an  invitation  to  this  Convention  to  visit  the 


Total  Expenses  $225  57 

Total  Receipts  $270  00 

Balance  on  hand  $  44  43 
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Erie  County  Alms  House.  We  have  set  to-morrow  as  the  time.  If 
this  is  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  Convention,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  conveyances  here  at  one  o'clock  and  take  you  out.  If  you 
have  any  suggestions  to  make  I  would  like  to  hear  them. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Snyder,  the  invitation  was  accepted  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Convention. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  MeG-ounigle,  the  Convention  here  adjourned 
until  7:30  P.  M. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  7:30  P.  M.,  Mr, 
Sloan  of  Washington  County  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh,  of  Blair,  moved  that  the  first  business  of  the 
morning  session  be  to  hear  reports  from  the  dirferent  Counties. 
Adopted. 

The  ConArention  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  second  topical 
subject  as  follows:  "  To  what  extent  is  pauperism  increased  by  the 
present  system  of  immigration  ?" 

Mr.  Mattern,  of  Blair:  I  think  that  in  our  County  pauperism  is 
increased  by  immigration  fully  two-thirds,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

Dr.  Johnson:  That  is  a  very  much  larger  showing  than  I 
thought.  I  don't  think  it  would  hold  good  in  all  the  counties.  It 
might  in  some,  and  in  some  it  would  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  two- 
thirds  of  them  do  not  come  from  outside  of  our  country.  We  have 
some  among  us,  and  always  will  have.  The  two  classes  we  must 
always  expect  :  those  that  are  unfortunate,  and  those  that  are 
improvident. 

Mr.  Cundall,  of  Washington:  We  haven't  more  than  one-fourth 
foreigners  in  our  County. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  :  I  presume  that  in  the  raining  districts  in  our 
State  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  foreigners.  I  think  that  is  the 
way  it  is  in  our  County.  In  the  last  twenty  years  our  population 
has  almost  doubled  itself,  and  our  mining  interests  have  correspond 
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inoly  increased,  and  the  number  of  our  paupers  has  increased  with 
it  It  seems  that  a  very  large  number  of  them  are  foreigners  by 
birth  I  don  t  exactly  understand  the  question  as  the  gentlemen 
have  submitted  it;  I  don't  exactly  see  what  they  wish  to  bring  out. 
Of  course  it  don't  make  any  difference  whether  they  are  foreigners 
bv  birth,  or  Americans ;  we  will  always  have  paupers.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  the  gentlemen  who  submitted  the  question  what  they 
wanted  to  bring  out. 

Mr  Knepper  :  I  think  the  gentleman  has  the  proper  view  of  the 
matter:  I  think  that  is  the  purport  of  the  resolution.  I  think  that 
rule  will  hold  good  in  our  County,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
minino-  interests  are  not  as  great  as  in  some  counties,  and  I  think  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  fully  two-thirds  of  our  paupers  are  immi- 
grants- I  think  that  Director  Koontz  will  bear  me  out.  I  have  been 
making  out  the  reports,  and  that  is  my  impression.  We  have  let  it 
pass  along,  but  I  think  it  is  well  enough  to  discuss  this  matter.  I 
think  there  is  more  of  this  element  in  the  country  than  the  people 
generally  have  an  idea  there  is.  I  think  that  is  what  we  want  to 
bring  out  by  this  discussion. 

Br   Johnson :    It  is  useful  in  a  statistical  point  of  view.  It 
9eems  to  me  to  be  a  question  that  would  be  easier  determined  if  the 
Superintendents  would  give  us  the  data.    Suppose  that  in  their  alms 
house  they  have  an  increase  of  ten  paupers  a  year  and  eight  of  them 
are  foreigners;  you  know  then  what  per  centage  you  have.    If  we 
should  get  the  statistics  from  every  County  in  that  way,  we  could 
easily  determine  this  question.   I  think  it  is  a  useful  thing.  It  car- 
ries with  it  two  lessons:  first,  the  lesson  that  we  have  to  learn  of 
the  o-oodness  of  Almighty  God  in  providing  us  with  such  a  fruitful 
country     And  the  man  who  is  born  and  raised  in  this  country,  and 
is  a  pauper,  ought  to  hide  his  head  everlastingly.    There  is  no  rea- 
son for  pauperism  in  this  country.    We  have  advantages  superior 
to  what  they  have  in  Germany  and  Ireland  and  Wales;  the  country 
there  is  overstocked  with  people,  and  they  have  not  the  amount  of 
wealth  to  the  individual  that  there  is  here.    We  hold  out  to  these 
foreigners  that  this  is  a  great,  and  glorious,  and  free  country,  and 
they°think  that  they  can  live  on  nothing,  and  without  working.  We 
invite  them  to  come  here,  and  after  they  have  become  acclimated 
and  Americanized,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  cannot  make  a  living 
as  well  as  any  one  else. 
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Mr.  Meed:  Our  country  is  supposed  to  be  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  and  the  free  and  the  brave,  but  there  is  one  class  of  immi- 
grants here  that  I  think  is  overlooked;  that  is  the  English  paupers. 
They  will  send  over  loads  of  them  and  the  Government  pays  the 
expense,  and  the  Americans  receive  them.  That  is  the  kind  of 
immigration,  I  think,  that  is  filling  up  our  alms  houses;  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  ways  we  are  imposed  upon. 

Mr.  Monahan,  of  Westmoreland:  Our  County  is  a  mining 
County,  but  there  don't  appear  to  be  such  a  proportion  of  foreign- 
ers as  some  of  these  gentlemen  say.  I  think  that  fully  one-half  of 
our  inmates  are  Americans.  As  far  as  that  question  of  the  English 
paupers  coming  here  is  concerned,  I  think  there  is  always  some  way 
to  stop  that. 

Mr.  Croat :    I  presume  the  members  of  this  Convention  are  all 
aware  that  there  is  a  very  stringent  law,  passed  in  1849,  to  prevent 
vessel  owners  and  ship  masters  from  bringing  paupers  to  this  coun- 
try.   I  had  occasion  to  hunt  up  that  law  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
There  was  a  girl  made  application  to  come  into  the  House;  she  had 
been  here  about  nine  days,  I  think,  and  she  was  about  ready  to 
"come  to  pieces."    She  stated  she  was  married,  but  she  didn't  bring 
her  marriage  certificate  with  her;  but  I  had  no  other  choice  than  to 
give  her  admission  to  the  House.    Afterwards  the  Board  instructed 
me  to  go  and  see  the  agent  of  the  Red  Star  Line,  and  we  made  out 
a  bill  for  $44,  for  her  board  and  lying-in  expenses,  and  I  presented 
the  bill  to  them.    I  didn't  know  of  this  law  at  that  time,  and  they 
ridiculed  the  idea;  but  still  we  were  under  the  impression  that  there 
was  such  a  law,  and  after  their  refusing  to  pay  we  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Solicitor.    I  have  had  a  talk  with  the  Solicitor  since,  and 
he  thinks  they  will  pay  it;  so  I  don't  think  we  need  any  more  laws. 
But  this  will  only  work  one  way;  it  is  a  law  that  don't  work  both 
ways.    We  had  a  crazy  man  and  put  him  in  the  alms  house,  and  his 
wife  wrote  us  requesting  us  to  send  him  on.    He  had  left  his  family 
in  England.    We  employed  a  man  who  was  going  over  to  take  care 
of  him ;  he  was  not  violent  at  all.    We  agreed  to  pay  the  man's  pas- 
sage and  the  insane  man's  passage  at  the  same  time.    But  they 
refused  positively  to  sell  me  a  ticket.    I  waited  on  them  myself; 
they  said  it  was  against  the  laws;  that  the  British  Government 
would  not  receive  him.    I  spoke  of  this  case  to  them  that  I  have 
mentioned  here.    They  said  it  was  necessary  to  have  had  an  order 
given;  but  there  was  no  time  to  hunt  up  orders;  she  would  have 
probably  been  confined  in  the  street  by  the  time  I  could  have  got  an 
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order.  But  our  Solicitor  thinks  they  will  pay  it,  He  thinks  they 
merely  refused  to  pay  it  because  it  is  customary  to  refuse  to  pay 
any  such  bill.  The  law  was  passed  in  1849.  If  there  is  any  lawyer 
here  he  can  probably  give  the  particulars  of  it. 

Mr.  McGonnigle :    What  country  was  that  girl  from  ? 

Mr.  Grout :  Ireland. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  If  you  would  hunt  up  the  British  Consul,  I 
think  you  would  get  your  money.  About  a  year  ago  a  girl  was  sent 
to  us  from  Germany  and  confined  about  a'month  afterward,  and  we 
conferred  with  the'  German  Consul  in  Pittsburg,  and  he  arranged 
for  her  transportation  back  to  Germany.  We  got  nothing  for  her 
expenses,  but  her  passage  was  paid  to  Germany.  I  took  her  to  New 
York  myself  and  shipped  her,  and  at  the  same  time  took  an  old  lady 
about  sixty,  who  had  been  sent  over  by  her  children.  We  found 
about  sixty  dollars  on  her  person,  and  we  impressed  on  her  that  she 
would  have  to  go  back  to  Germany,  and  she  finally  agreed  to  go. 
We  appropriated  half  the  money  for  her  passage,  and  she  had  the 
other  thirty  dollars.  These  are  two  cases  where  we  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  immigrants  here.  It  is  nothing  unusual  in  New 
York  to  furnish  them  with  medicine  and  money,  etc.  They  come 
here  without  anything  whatever,  and  they  have  got  to  be  looked  to. 
While  I  believe  that  immigration  is  all  right  and  proper,  yet  I  think 
it  should  be  subject  to  some  restriction. 

An  Act  of  Congress  has  been  drafted,  but  not  passed,  providing 
for  a  head-tax  to  be  imposed  and  to  be  paid  in  at  Washington  to 
some  officer,  to  be  applied  to  tDe  removal  of  foreign  subjects  back  to 
their  native  country  whenever  they  shall  become  a  charge  upon  any 
poor  district  in  America.    The  State  of  Massachusetts  had  a  head- 
tax  that  went  to  the  Immigration  Commissionors,  and  that  money 
was  used  in  defraying  expenses  of  immigrants  who  became  charges 
upon  poor  districts  in  their  State.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  that  law  was  unconstitutional;  that  such  a  tax  could 
only  be  imposed  by  Congress,  and  that  the   States  could  not 
restrict  immigration  at  all;  and  the  effort  was  then  made  to  have 
this  national  law  enacted,  which  I  think  is  a  very  feasible  thing. 
It  has  never  succeeded  in  making  much  progress  in  Congress,  but 
I  hope  it  will,  and  our  talking  about  it  here  may  stir  the  matter  up 
and  assist  it.    That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  direct  and  correct 
plan  of  meeting  this  difficnlty — having  some  national  fund  set  apart 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  for  I  believe  that  every  poor  district  is 
suffering  from  paupers  coming  in  from  foreigD  countries. 
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Dr.  Cadwallader :    It  has  been  spoken  of  naiional  legislation. 
I  want  to  ask  whether  Mr.  McGonnigle  means  the  head-tax  formerly 
provided  for  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  ?    I  have  reason  to 
ask  Mr.  McGonnigle  whether  that  is  the  line  of  discussion,  or 
whether  it  is  a  question  of  head-tax  to  provide  means  for  the  sup- 
port.   If  it  is  merely  the  question  of  legislation  for  heud-tax  for 
support,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  perfectly  open  and  natural  question 
for  legislation;  but  if  it  is  the  other— suggested  by  the  Superintend- 
ents of  New  York— it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  be  feasible  or 
not;  unless  it  is  understood  that  the  districts  are  suffering  from  a 
large  number  of  such  class.    If  it  is  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
becomes  a  serious  burden,  then  I  can  see  that  something  might 
have  to  be  done.    But  unless  that  is  the  case,  the  question  is 
whether  it  would  be  proper  to  move  Congress  in  the  matter,  with- 
out some  strong  ground.    1  saw  one  or  two  of  the  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Convention  this  fall,  and  asked  them  what  was  the 
gronnd  of  their  asking  for  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  they  could 
only  cite  a  few  cases  in  which  it  was  necessary.    So  I  question 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  move  Congress  in  the  matter,  and  I 
think  the  question  is  whether  we  are  suffering  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  In  reply,  I  would  say  that  I  see  by  the  copy 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  of  New  York,  that 
they  have  taken  some  action  in  the  matter,  and  I  know  that  they 
have  strongly  asked  for  this  Act  of  Congress— imposing  a  head-tax. 

Mr.  Knepper  :  This  topic  has  been  pretty  well  discussed,  and  I 
therefore  move  that  we  close  the  discussion  on  this  subject  and  take 
up  the  third  topic. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  McGonnigle  and  adopted. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  third 
topic,  which  is  as  follows:  "  Is  it  advisable  to  pay  inmates  of  alms 
houses  for  labor  performed  ?" 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  The  idea  here  is,  is  it  advisable  to  engage 
inmates  of  alms  houses  to  act  as  subordinates,  as  attendants,  etc., 
where  others  would  have  to  be  paid  for  ?  And  also  to  pay  them 
for  any  labor  they  might  do  outside,  mechanical  labor — carpenter 
work,  etc ,  that  they  might  be  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Huntingdon :  I  don't  think,  myself,  that  it  would 
be  policy  to  pay  paupers  for  labor  performed  during  their  stay  at 
the  alms  house.  I  think  if  they  are  able  to  perform  skillful  labor, 
they  can  make  a  living  outside  of  the  alms  house. 


Mr  Cundall,  of  Washington  County:  I  don't  think  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  pay  paupers  in  the  alms  houses.  We  have  sometimes  had  an 
inmate  that  we  could  make  useful,  and  if  we  employ  them,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  they  will  go  back  on  us. 

'  Mr.  Crout :    We  would  have  to  raise  our  voice  against  it.  We 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  paupers. 

Mr  Knepper  :  I  don't  think  it  advisable  to  adopt  a  precedent 
of  that  kind,  to  pay  paupers  for  labor  performed;  but  there  are 
some  instances  where  a  great  deal  of  work  can  be  gotten  out  ot 
them  by  holding  out  a  little  inducement— I  might  say  in  furnishing 
them  with  an  extra  suit  of  clothes,  or  something  of  that  kind,  We 
have  found  that  to  work  pretty  well.  We  have  some  now  who  have 
been  performing  extra  labor  for  years.  We  furnish  them  with  some- 
thin^  a  little  better  than  the  balance  of  the  paupers  get;  but  as  for 
paid&  labor  in  any  other  capacity,  I  should  think  it  not  advisable. 
Whenever  a  pauoer  is  capable  of  earning  anything  for  the  County, 
in  the  same  degree  he  would  be  capable  of  earning  something 
towards  a  livelihood. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  I  am  sorry  Lancaster  County  is  not  repre- 
sented here.  They  take  care  of  their  own  insane— they  have  about 
a  hundred  insane— and  haven't  a  paid  keeper  in  the  house;  at  least 
they  didn't  have  when  I  was  there.  All  their  attendants  were  pau- 
per inmates— men  and  women.  I  know  of  instances  in  other  poor 
houses,  too,  but  none  where  they  carry  it  on  so  extensively;  where 
the  insane  are  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  pauper  inmates,  who 
receive  occasionally  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  etc.,  for  their  labor. 

It  strikes  me  that  if  there  is  any  one  in  the  world  who  wants  the 
care  and  attention  of  good  and  careful  and  judicious  people  it  is  an 
insane  person,  and  not  have  the  care  of  people  who  are  half  insane 
themselves,  like  our  general  paupers.  Of  course,  an  inmate  that 
does  a  little  work,  it  is  well  enough  to  offer  them  some  little  induce- 
ment to  continue;  but  where  they  have  regular  duties,  such  as  a 
paid  officer  would  have,  I  don't  think  it  is  a  correct  policy.  We 
tried  it  twice,  and  were  cheated  both  times,  and  I  don't  think  we 
will  try  it  again.  We  had  two  inmates  who  seemed  to  be  disposed 
to  behave  themselves,  and  asked  to  be  appointed  to  some  small  posi- 
tion; but  in  both  cases  they  went  back  on  us.  In  the  end  it  was  a 
miserable  failure. 

When  I  was  at  Lancaster  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  that 
it  was  not  right.    It  didn't  seem  the  right  theory  or  the  right  prin- 
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ciple  to  me.  I  did  hear  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  Lancaster 
poor  house  had  become  insane.  If  that  is  true,  it  seems  to  me  that 
insanity  is  coming  pretty  near  us,  for  Mr.  Cox  has  been  one  of  the 
active  spirits  in  this  Assembly  since  it  was  organized.  If  one  of 
our  own  number  has  become  insane  aod  taken  to  an  asylum,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  advocate  good  asylums  and  good 
treatment. 

Mr.  Crout :  What  appeared  to  you  to  be  the  condition  of  those 
inmates  under  that  care  ? 

Mr.  McQ-onnigle :  They  didn't  seem  to  be  well  and  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  didn't  have  that  careful  and  well-kept  appearance  you 
ought  to  find  among  a  hundred  insane  people.  I  saw  in  one  room  a 
dozen  men,  and  they  were  all  very  vicious.  And  they  were  not 
in  as  good  condition  as  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  had  better 
attendants.  There  was  a  want  of  tidiness  all  around.  It  struck 
me  that  if  they  had  had  a  few  paid  attendants  there,  who  were 
accountable  for  the  way  they  took  care  of  the  patients,  it  would  have 
been  better  all  around. 

Mr.  Knepper :    The  Superintendent  would  certainly  oversee  the 
matter,  and  see  that  the  paupers  attended  to  their  duty. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:    They  would  as  well  as  they  could;  but  they 
couldn't  oversee  a  hundred  paupers. 

Mr.  Knepper  :  We  have  just  that  class  of  men  in  charge  of  some 
of  our  insane;  but  our  Superintendent  sees  that  their  duties  are 
strictly  performed. 

Dr.  Cadwallader ;  I  was  in  the  Home  here  at  Erie  this  after- 
noon, and  I  speak  for  the  good  appearance  of  the  insane  there;  I 
think  they  have  paid  attendants  there,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Henderson :    Yes,  they  have  paid  attendants  there. 

Dr.  Cadwallader  ;  I  do  bear  out  what  Mr.  McGonnigle  says.  I 
have  visited  several  poor  houses,  and  I  do  find  that  where  the  pau- 
pers are  in  charge  I  saw  slovenliness,  and  a  look  I  didn't  like  at  all. 
The  very  idea  that  they  are  paupers,  and  don't  feel  the  responsi- 
bility, and  don't  attach  the  importance  to  it  that  paid  attendants 
would,  will  account  for  it.  There  may  be  exceptions,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Somerset  says.  He  says  there  is  an  exception  there;  but 
the  general  rule  must  be  the  other  way.  I  think  we  must  be  very 
careful  that  we  don't  lay  ourselves  open  to  any  criticism  upon  that 
point. 
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Mr.  Reed :  I  claim  that  if  we  can  make  money  by  paying  an 
inmate  half  a  dollar  for  doing  the  same  work  that  we  would  pay  an 
outsider  a  dollar  for,  I  say  pay  the  inmate.  We  have  in  our  Home 
a  colored  woman  who  came  there  five  years  ago,  herself  and  three 
children.  Her  children  are  now  all  put  out.  She  was  going  away, 
but  we  told  her  we  would  give  her  half  a  dollar  a  week,  and  we  have 
had  her  two  years  in  the  kitchen  at  half  a  dollar  a  week,  where  we 
would  have  to  pay  another  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week.  I  claim 
that  we  are  making  two  dollars  a  week  by  that,  and  I  think  it  will 
hold  good  in  other  cases.  So  I  say,  where  we  can  make  a  dollar, 
make  it,  whether  it  is  a  pauper  or  not. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  :  The  isolated  case  cited  by  the  gentleman  from 
Beaver  I  don't  think  he  could  call  a  pauper.  Although  she  came 
there  as  a  pauper,  she  was  going  away,  and  in  order  to  keep  her 
they  agreed  to  pay  her.  Now  she  is  a  servant  there,  and  they  pay 
her,  the  same  as  any  one  else.  Of  course  an  isolated  case  like  that 
is  different  from  the  general  rule  oi  employing  paupers  to  attend 
to  the  different  departments.  I  think  the  insane  in  our  alms 
house  have  given  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  because  we  never  have 
had  a  proper  superintendent  over  them.  We  have  been  getting 
along,  paying  a  little  to  paupers  to  take  care  of  them.  It  makes  a 
great  responsibility  on  the  Superintendent.  He  has  to  give  it  his 
immediate  attention  at  all  times,  and  if  he  is  not  there  the  assistant 
has  to  ghre  it  his  attention. 

I  believe  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  insane  should  be  a  man 
well  acquainted  with  his  business,  and  he  should  be  paid  for  it.  I 
think  it  is  a  bad  precedent  to  pay  people  who  are  inmates  of  the 
institution.  If  they  are  willing  to  work  for  pay,  let  them  go  out 
from  the  institution.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  you  pay  one 
or  two;  all  the  rest  will  want  to  be  paid.  I  think  the  best  way  to 
avoid  that  trouble  is  to  pay  no  pauper. 

Mr.  Harper :  I  think  those  who  have  had  any  experience  with 
paupers  know  that  if  you  give  one  anything  they  all  want  it.  If 
you  pay  one  you  have  got  to  pay  them  all.  Now,  the  gentleman  who 
is  on  the  other  side  thinks  that  poor  directors  should  pay  paupers. 
And  then  I  wouldn't  want  to  pay  fifty  cents  a  week  where  a  person 
earned  two  dollars  and  a  half.  There  should  be  no  profit  in  employ- 
ing paupers;  if  they  can  earn  anything  more  than  their  board  and 
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clothes,  send  them  out  and  let  them  take  care  of  themselves.  We 
generally  give  them  a  little  better  provision,  which  encourages  them 
to  work  a  little  more;  and  if  they  want  pay  for  their  work,  we  tell 
them  to  go. 

Mr.  Seed  :  The  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  reminds 
me  of  a  cow;  we  milk  from  her  a  bucket  of  milk,  and  she  kicks  it 
over.  He  was  very  much  opposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  giving  one 
pauper  an.y  advantage  over  another — wouldn't  pay  half  a  dollar 
where  two  dollars  and  a  half  were  earned,  etc.,  but  before  he  sat 
down  he  said  they  give  the  person  who  works  better  provision. 
Now  that  is  inconsistent.  I  am  in  favor  of  paying  any  one  who  will 
work.  If  we  can  make  tnonej*-  by  paying  a  pauper,  pay  him.  As 
far  as  making  trouble,  we,  as  a  Board  of  Directors,  decide  who  shall 
be  paid  and  who  not,  and  don't  leave  it  to  the  paupers  or  the  Super- 
intendent. 

Mr.  Harper :    We  dou't  feed  auy  of  our  paupers  on  mush  and 
milk.    The  man  who  labors  needs  more  to  sustain  his  body  than 
those  who  do  not  labor,  and  therefore  we  give  them  such  victuals  as 
they  need. 

Mr.  Knepper :  Does  the  gentleman  mean  that  those  who  do  not 
work  get  nothing  to  eat? 

Mr.  Harper :  We  give  those  who  do  not  work  meat  once  a  day, 
and  those  who  do  work,  three  times  a  day. 

Mr.  McGonnigle :  I  don't  want  the  Convention  to  think  that  I 
speak  derogatory  of  the  Lancaster  Hospital.  I  think  it  is  very  well 
managed,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  they  have 
pauper  attendants.  Mr.  Cox  told  me  himself  that  he  worked  at  a 
disadvantage;  but  he  does  everything  in  his  power  for  the  welfare 
of  the  inmates. 

Mr.  Knepper :  I  think  Mr.  Cox  has  a  peculiar  knack  of  getting 
a  great  deal  of  labor  out  of  all  classes  of  paupers.  I  think,  accord- 
ing to  his  report,  that  he  gets  more  labor  out  of  paupers  traveling 
around  the  country  than  any  other  man  in  the  State.  I  think  it  is 
owing  more  to  his  knack  of  getting  such  paupers  to  labor  than  any 
thing  else. 

Mr.  Smith :  I  think  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  get  much  work  out 
of  paupers  unless  you  are  with  them  all  the  time.  Our  great  trou- 
ble with  them  is  that  whenever  the  "  boss "   is  gone  they  are 
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-one,  and  then  they  are  all  after  pay  if  they  do  anything;  and  they 
want  a  dollar  for  doing  twenty-five  cents  worth  of  work.    I  think  it 
is  all  out  of  place  to  pay  a  pauper  for  working  in  the  alms  house. 
If  they  can  work,  let  them  go  somewhere  else  and  do  it.    It  is  a 
home  for  the  poor,  and  we  don't  propose  paying  anything  m  our 
county  for  their  doing  labor.    We  have  about  twenty  insane  m  our 
institution,  and  they  have  been  taken  care  of  by  the  inmates  of  the 
house-  but  I  don't  think  it  is  the  best  plan.   Let  us  take  it  home  to 
ourselves:    Very  few  inmates  of  a  poor  house  really  have  a  sound, 
clear  mind.    Supposing  one  of  you  were  to  lose  your  mind  and  be 
put  in  there;  would  you  like  to  have  paupers  take  care  of  you  i  1 
would  want  a  good,  sound  minded  person  to  take  care  of  me;  and  1 
say  pay  them  for  it,  and  not  let  the  inmates  take  care  of  them.  I 
claim  they  are  not  fit  to  take  care  of  the  insane.    Get  all  the  work 
out  of  them  you  can,  but  have  men  of  good,  sound  minds  to  take 
care  of  the  insane. 

Mr.  Sloan,  of  Washington  County,  asked  Mr.  Knepper  to  take  the 
Chair,  and  said: 

I  take  it  that  we  are  met  together  here  in  the  capacity  of  an  expe- 
rience meeting;  our  experience  is  the  school  we  learn  in,  and  if  my 
experience  is  worth  anything  I  give  it  to  you  freely.  I 
admonish  the  Directors  to  be  a  little  careful  of  the  people.   I  would 
agree  to  a  certain  extent  with  my  friend  from  Beaver.    We  had  a 
man  who  was  admitted  to  our  Home.    He  was  a  man  largely  pos- 
sessed of  many  of  the  elements  which  are  necessary  to  be  a  keeper 
of  the  insane.    He  had  physical  force;  that  is,  he  had  the  "  sand 
about  him,  as  the  boys  say.    He  was  able  to  stand  up  to  all  that  he 
undertook.    We  employed  him  by  the  month  to  take  charge  of  the 
insane,  and  things  started  off  and  moved  most  delightfully  until  we 
got  intimation  from  others  that  they  all  wanted  pay;  and  we  didn  t 
let  out  of  it  until  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  wanted  pay.   And  notwith- 
standing that,  believing  we  had  got  the  right  man  in  many  respects 
to  manage  our  insane,  we  kept  on;  but  first  we  knew  he  was  not 
there     There  was  no  moral  bearing  to  the  man;  he  went  back  to 
the  very  practices  which  brought  him  there,  and  we  had  to  dis- 
charge  him. 

Now  if  you  get  a  man  to  take  charge  of  the  insane,  you  must  get 
a  man  of  some  moral  bearing,  and  one  that  you  can  depend  on  a 
man  who  has  some  principle.    I  know  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
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overstep  the  boundaries,  that  very  minute  you  open  the  door,  and 
that  door  is  very  hard  to  close.  We  have  found  in  our  experience 
that  if  you  employ  one  such  you  will  have  to  employ  others.  Your 
only  safeguard  is  to  keep  yourselves  loose  from  all  employment  of 
those  who  are  inmates  of  the  Home.  They  cannot  command  the 
respect  and  obedience  that  those  do  who  ate  employed  from  else- 
where and  paid  a  salary  for  the  work.  That  has  been  our  experi- 
ence, and  if  it  is  worth  anything  to  the  gentlemen  who  represent 
different  Homes  in  the  State,  you  have  it.  For  my  own  part  I  shall 
not  again  try  the  experiment,  We  have  tried  it  on  a  considerable 
scale.  We  have  been  cured:  and  I  think  where  they  try  it  on  the 
scale  that  we  have  they  will  be  satisfied.  Whenever  a  man  is  able 
to  earn  a  living  and  wants  to  be  discharged,  let  him  go  out;  but 
don't  make  him  an  employe  of  the  County  Home. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Brumbaugh  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  be  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  employment  of 
inmates  of  alms  houses  at  a  stated  compensation  should  not  be  encouraged  ; 
that  all  such  labor  should  be  performed  by  regularly  appointed  officers,  and 
this  more  especially  as  applied  to  the  insane. 

Mr.  Knepper  moved  that  the  Convention  dispense  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  fourth  topic,  and  proceed,  as  the  next  business,  with 
the  hearing  of  reports  from  the  different  counties.  Adopted. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  McGonnigle  the  Convention  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 


MORNING  SESSION — SECOND  DAY. 

The  Convention '  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  nine  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  President  Hultz  in  the  Chair. 
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President  Hultz.  of  the  Allegheny  County  Home,  submitted  the 
following  report: 

INMATES  IN  THE  HOME 

January  1st,  1880,  and  Admitted  During  the  Year. 

Male  adults  in  the  Home  on  January  1,  1880   182 

Female  adults  in  the  Home  on  January  1,  1880   52 

Female  adults,  colored,  in  the  Home  on  January  1,  1880   4 

Boys  in  the  Home  on  January  1.  1880   32 

Boy,  colored,  in  the  Home  on  January  1,  1881   1 

Girls  in  the  Home  on  January  1,  1880   12 

Girls,  colored,  in  the  Home  on(  January  1,  1880   2 

Male  adults  admitted  during  the  year   184 

Female  adults  admitted  during  the  year   91 

Female  adults,  colored,  admitted  during  the  year   6 

Boys  admitted  during  the  year   30 

Boys  born  during  the  year   3 

Girls  admitted  during  the  year   31 

Girls  born  during  the  year   9 

Girls  horn,  colored,  during  the  year   2 
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Male  adults  left  and  eloped  during  the  year   161 

Male  adults  died  during  the  year   21 

Female  adults  left  and  eloped  during  the  year   73 

Female  adults  died  during  the  year   4 

Female  adult,  colored,  died  during  the  year   1 

Boys  left  during  the  year   38 

Boys  died  during  the  year   5 

Boy,  colored,  left  during  the  year   1  ' 

Females,  colored,  left  and  eloped  during  the  year   5 

Girls  left  and  eloped  during  the  year   34 

Girls  died  during  the  year   5 
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Number  in  the  Home,  December  31,  1881   293 

Of  this  number  there  were  adults  of  foreign  birth   168 

Adults  of  native  birth  „ . . .   84 

Adults,  colored   4 

Under  sixteen  years  of  age,  white   35 

Under  sixteen  years  of  age,  colored   2 
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The  average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year  was  262.  The 
total  amount  expended  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  641 
inmates  during  the  year  was  $20,957  49 

From  which  deduct  the  following  items,  to  wit : — 

For  boarding  inmates  in  the  Home   325  96 

For  rent  of  tenant  houses  and  stone  quarry   226  37 

For  old  iron,  brass,  tea-lead,  rags,  stock,  etc   350  70 

For  money  refunded  and  on  deposit   128  22 


$  1,031  25 
$19,926  24 

This  sum  of  $19,926.24  is  the  net  cost  of  maintaining  the  641  who  were 
inmates  of  the  Home  during  1880,  as  well  as  700  meals  given  to  travelers. 
Taking  this  sum  of  $19,926.24  as  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  : 

The  cost  of  each  inmate  will  be  for  the  year  $76  05 j 

The  cost  of  each  inmate  for  the  week   1  46^ 


The  cost  of  each  inmate  for  the  day   20 


This  figuring  shows  an  increase  per  capita  for  the  year  of  $4.-^  over  last 
year's  report.  And  we  account  for  it  in  this  wise  :  Part  of  some  of  the 
items  in  the  charges  for  maintenance  do  not  properly  belong  to  said  charges, 
but  could  not  be  well  separated  from  them. 

THE  INSANE. 

The  average  number  of  insane  at  Dixmont  during  the  year  was  87 J,  and 
the  average  cost  for  each  inmate  per  week  was  $3X%%  ;  the  total  cost  for  the 
year,  $16,275  25. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FARM. 

Wheat   475  bushels. 

Rye   20 

Oats  1,095 

Corn  in  the  ear  3,280  " 

Potatoes   2,475  " 

Turnips   300 

Pork  7,857  pounds. 

Veal   590 

Beef   550 

The  Farm  consists  of  205  acres. 

STOCK  ON  THE  FARM. 
Six  head  of  Horses,  sixteen  milk  Cows,  one  Bull,  ten  head  of  Young  Cat- 
tle, and  fifty  head  of  stock  Hogs. 

CLOTHING  MADE  AT  THE  HOME. 

Pantaloons  for  male  adults  206  pairs. 

Coats  "         "    41  pieces. 

Vests  "         "    71 

Shirts  (cotton)         "  173  " 

Shirts  (flannel)         "    86  " 

Overshirts  "   15 
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The  report  from  Allegheny  was  called  for,  and  Dr  Johnson  said: 
I  have  but  very  little  to  say  on  this  question.  I  haven't  the  data 
to  speak  from,  but  I  can  say,  briefly,  that  our  Home  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  We  haven't  as  many  inmates  as  we  have  had  here- 
tofore. There  is  one  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Home  from  those  formerly  there— we  have  very  few 
able-bodied  men  there  now,  so  we  cannot  get  the  work  done  by  the 
inmates  as  we  formerly  could.  We  used  to  have  hardly  work  to 
keep  them  going,  and  now  we  have  hardly  men  enough  to  do  the 
work.  As  times  grew  better  after  the  panic,  able-bodied  men  went 
out  of  the  institution  and  took  care  of  themselves.  I  think  we  have 
an  efficient  staff  of  officers,  and  our  institution  is  flourishing.  Our 
crops  are  very  much  as  they  have  formerly  been. 

The  President  read  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Luther,  General 
Agent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities: 

Reading,  September  19th,  1881. 

D.  C.  Htri/rz,  President: 

My  Dear  Sir— It  has  been  my  intention  to  be  present  at  the  annual  Conven- 
tion which  meets  at  Erie  to  morrow,  the  20th  inst.  I  very  much  regret  that 
engagements  in  other  parts  of  the  State  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  be 
there?  as  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  and  value  of  the  views  of 
those' whose  knowledge  is  derived  from  actual  experience  in  the  management 
of  the  institutions  themselves. 

I  hope  that  your  deliberations  will  bear  directly  upon  questions  which 
require  all  the  benefit  which  thorough  knowledge  and  experience  can  impart 
to  them,  and  especially  that  an  expression  of  views  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
necessary  legislation  to  prevent  the  admission  of  children  into  alms  houses 
shall  be  emphatic. 

Trusting  that  your  meeting  may  be  pleasant  and  profitable, 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

DILLER  LUTHER,  Gen'l  Ag't. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  Dr.  Luther  is  the  General  Agent  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities  of  the  State.  He  is  the  head  and  front  of  this 
business,  and  I  think  he  ought  to  be  drummed  up  in  this  thing,  and 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities  drummed  up  also,  and  made  to  under- 
stand that  we  expect  them  to  atteud  to  this  thing  every  year. 

Dr.  Cadwallader  :  Our  Board  of  Public  Charities  certaiuly  does 
not  go  around  the  State  as  they  do  in  some  of  the  other  States— in 
New  York  and  Ohio  and  other  States.  There  ought  to  be  a  larger 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  Board.  If  there  was  an  assistant 
Secretary  to  go  over  the  State  thoroughly,  they  would  naturally,  by 
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that  close  contact  with  the  work,  create  more  interest  among  the 
members  of  the  Board.  The  Board  is  composed  of  very  good  men, 
but  they  don't  take  the  interest  in  this  work  that  they  ought  to,  I 
think.  As  for  Dr.  Luther,  I  think  he  meant  to  be  here  at  this  time, 
for  I  heard  from  him  that  he  was  coming  here.  I  think  we  ought 
to  work  upon  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  more  means  to  the 
Board. 

The  President :    The  appropriation  is  very  meager.  I  know. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  I  think  it  is  their  own  inefficiency  that  makes 
it  meager.  If  they  would  get  round  as  they  do  in  New  York  and 
Ohio  they  would  undoubtedly  get  an  appropriation.  If  they  are 
going  to  let  this  thing  go  by  the  board,  then  we  may  as  well  all  let 
it  go  by  the  board.    I  feel  like  speaking  out  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  moved  that  the  letter  of  Dr.  Luther,  which  had 
been  read,  be  printed  in  the  Report.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh,  of  Bedford,  offered  the  following  verbal  report: 
I  have  no  printed  report  of  this  County.  Our  expenditures  last 
year  were  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  out-door  relief  something 
like  seventeen  hundred  dollars.  Our  present  crop  has  been  good. 
We  have  about  four  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  and  400  bushels  of 
oats,  and  two  hundred  of  rye.  We  have  a  hundred  and  seventy 
acres  of  land,  but  it  is  of  poor  quality  and  pretty  rough,but  can 
be  made  better  by  and  by.  We  have  in  the  institution  about 
eighty-five  inmates,  I  think. 

Mr.  Replogle,  of  the  same  institution,  said:  The  reason  why  we 
have  not  a  better  report  of  our  institution  is  that  we  expected  our 
Secretary  to  have  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings.  He  could  not 
be  here. 

Mr.  Replogle  here  moved  that  those  reports  which  are  not  pre- 
sent from  the  different  counties  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  to  be 
printed  in  the  report.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh,  of  Blair  County,  offered  the  following  Report: 

Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  17,  1881. 
To  the  Convention  of  Poor  Directors  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania : 

Gentlemen  The  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Blair  County  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following  brief  Report  relative  to  the  business  associated  with  their 
offices,  since  the  last  meeting  of  your  Convention  : 

The  highest  number  of  inmates  received,  sheltered  and  fed  at  our  Home 
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for  the  Poor  on  any  one  day  during  the  past  year  was  122,  this  being 
a  material  reduction  on  the  years  preceding,  attributable,  in  our  opinion  to 
the  salutary  results  of  the  "  Tramp  laws"  enacted  by  our  Legislature.  The 
average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year  has  been  81. 

At  the  date  of  the  present  report  there  are  83  inmates,  this  including  the 
incurable  insane,  who  have  been  removed  from  the  State  Asylum  at  Haras- 
burg  to  our  own  Home  for  care  and  treatment,  we  having  fully  satisfied  our- 
selves that  they  could  and  would  be  as  humanely  treated,  both  as  to  medi- 
cal, hygienic  and  humanitarian  surroundings  and  attentions  as  it  were  pos- 
sible to  give  them  at  the  State  institution  for  the  same;  also  were  prompted 
to  do  this  with  the  intent  of  lessening  the  expense  to  our  Couuty.  We  have 
at  present  in  the  Insane  Department  of  our  Home  12  females  and  9  males. 
Of  the  apartments  and  provisions  in  the  wards  for  the  insane  we  have 
already  made  report;  also  of  the  ample  gounds  connected  therewith  for 
exercise  and  amusement.  We  would  add  that  our  present  Steward  and  his 
wife  contribute  by  their  every  effort  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  well  being  of 
these  poor  unfortunates. 

Our  Home,  though  not  one  of  modern  construction,  we  believe  is  fully  up 
to  the  standard  of  institutions  of  similar  character  throughout  our  Common- 
wealth, for  the  kindly  and  healthily  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor 
unfortunates  who  are  compelled  by  misfortunes  to  seek  the  relief  and  shel- 
ter there  afforded;  and  we  can  say,  truthfully,  that  there  never  has  been 
any  charge  of  mismanagement  or  peculation  preferred  against  its  officers 
and  employes  that  had  any  foundation  whatever,  they  ever  being  willing  to 
have  the  most  rigid  examination  and  investigation  made  of  every  transac- 
tion belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  institution;  in  fact,  we 
would  say  that  in  these  days,  when  there  is  so  much  of  wrong  and  fraud 
associated  with  the  public  affairs  in  Counties,  that  ours  is  one  where  honesty 
is  the  ruling  element  with  all  her  officials. 

There  has  been  no  disease  of  an  epidemic  character  prevalent  among  the 
inmates  during  the  past  year,  nor  any  increase  in  mortality  over  years 
before,  and  it  being  entirely  confined  to  the  old  and  infirm. 

Number  of  deaths  during  the  year,   12 

Number  of  births  during  the  year,   6 

We  hare  now  in  contemplation,  and  expect  in  a  very  few  weeks  to  con- 
tract for  the  sinking  of  an  artesian  well  on  an  elevated  position  in  the  rear 
of  our  Home,  which,  if  successful,  will  enable  us  to  secure  a  supply  of  water 
sufficient  to  introduce  upon  every  floor,  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  inmates,  as  well  as  afford  good  protection  against  fire.  The  water  sup- 
ply being  once  secured,  it  is  our  hope  ere  long  to  then  make  provision  for 
the  heating  of  the  building  by  one  of  the  modern  steam  apparatuses  now  in 
such  general  use.  We  are  now  building  a  pest  house,  so  that  the  Home  and 
its  inmates  may  not  be  endangered  by  the  reception  of  persons  afflicted  with 
contagious  and  loathsome  diseases. 

For  the  culture  of  the  farm  connected  with  our  Home,  we  utilize,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  labor  of  all  able-bodied  inmates,  under  the  direction  of  a 
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working  foreman  and  assistant.  The  supplies  derived  from  the  farm  and 
vegetable  gardens  contribute  materially  to  the  necessities  used  in  the  com- 
missary department;  but  there  is  not  enough  derived  therefrom  to  wholly 
supply  the  same. 

We  have  now  employed — as  Steward,  Seth  R.  Campbell;  as  Matron,  Mrs. 
S.  R.  Campbell;  attending  Physician,  W.  C.  Roller,  M.  D.;  and  as  Solicitor, 
D.  S.  Brumbaugh,  Esq. 

All  of  which  we  respectfully  submit  as  our  Report. 

DAVID  BELL,  President, 
J.  C.  MATTERN, 
ELI  SMITH. 

Directors  of  Poor  for  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY  REPORT, 

Cambria  Co.  Alms  House  (on  top  of  Allegheny  Mountains),  1881. 
We  have  a  brick  house  of  52  rooms,  two  stories  and  basement.  Could 
accommodate  about  150  inmates.    Our  average  number  per  month  has  been 
71,  of  whom  23  are  chronic  insane.    We  have  also  19  insane  at  Dixmont. 

We  have  160  acres  of  land,  all  cleared  ;  do  all  our  work  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  House  with  the  inmates,  except  one  man  and  one  girl  hired.  We 
keep  10  cows  and  4  horses  ;  have  all  the  milk  and  butter  we  need  ;  raise  all 
the  corn,  oats,  hay,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  we  need.  On  account  of 
the  severe  winters  and  the  exposure  of  our  farm  to  the  winter  winds  we 
never  raise  any  wheat,  but  make  up  for  that  in  spring  crops.  Notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  all  over  the  State  this  season,  we 
have  over  1,500  bushels,  worth,  in  our  markets,  over  $1,800  ;  better  than  the 
best  crop  of  wheat. 

I  have  been  Steward  of  this  House  since  January  1st,  1872.  We  have  kept 
our  inmates  for  the  past  ten  years  for  about  §1.40  per  week,  or  $72  per  year, 
per  head.  Our  expenses  for  the  past  year  will  exceed  those  of  former  years 
on  account  of  the  water  works,  which  we  completed  June  1st,  1881.  For 
the  past  ten  years,  in  dry  weather,  we  have  been  compelled  to  haul  nearly 
all  our  water  ;  so  last  spring  our  Directors  concluded  to  bore  for  water.  We 
bored  a  6-inch  hole  300  feet  deep  on  a  hill  100  yards  from  the  House  and  100 
feet  of  elevation,  and  got  a  most  excellent  well  of  water.  We  pump  with  a 
wind  mill  into  a  reservoir  alongside  the  well,  and  pipe  to  the  House.  We 
have  now  abundance  of  water  all  the  time,  and  can  throw  water  twenty  feet 
higher  than  the  House.  The  cost  of  boring,  piping,  plumbing  and  all  was 
about  $1,500.  We  pump  with  a  12-foot  wheel  which  only  cost  us  $48.  We 
have  the  cheapest  water  works,  I  think,  in  the  State. 

OUT-DOOR  POOR. 

Our  out-door  poor  are  rather  numerous  ;  we  are  helping  to  keep  61  fami- 
lies. The  largest  sum  any  one  family  gets  is  $8  per  month,  and  only  one 
family  gets  that  amount ;  the  smallest  $2  per  month. 
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TRAMPS. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  had  very  few  tramps  call  to  see  us — would  not 
average  two  a  week.  We  have  had  to  care  for  several  who  got  crippled  on 
the  railroad,  and  none  seern  to  have  a  residence  any  place. 

We  have  three  Directors,  who  get  $100  per  year  for  their  services.  They 
visit  the  alms  house  once  a  month.  The  Steward  gets  $600  per  year  for  his 
trouble  ;  Matron  nothing  ;  farmer  $20  per  month  ;  girl  $3  per  week.  The 
House  Physician  is  paid  for  his  visits  and  medicine,  and  comes  when  sent 
for,  or  as  often  as  he  thinks  necessary,  according  to  the  case  or  cases  he  has 
on  hand.    We  pay  one  out-door  physician  $175  per  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ISIDORE  LILLY,  Steward. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Erie,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT  OF  ERIE  COUNTY. 

Account  of  Produce  raised  on  the  County  Farm  of  Erie  Co.  for  the  year  1S8B  : 


Wheat   948  bushels 

Barley   257 

Corn   600 

Clover  Seed   11 

Potatoes  ..1,140 

Winter  Apples   575 

Mangel  Wurzels   TOO 

Red  Beets   200 

Yellow  Carrots   195 

White  Carrots   215  " 

Parsnips   250 

Onions  ,   23 

Heads  Cabbage   400 

Hay   15  tons 

Loads  Corn  Fodder   14 

Pork  5,332  pounds 

Beef   577 

Chickens  Raised   200 

Geese  Raised   H 


Hubbard  Squashes,  2  Wagon  Loads. 
Large  supply  of  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes. 
Average  number  of  Inmates,  about  210  or  215. 

( 
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Mr.  Miller,  of  Huntingdon  County,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT  OF  HUNTINGDON  COUNTY. 

The  average  of  inmates  of  our  alms  house  during  the  year  is  about  eighty, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  old  and  disabled,  with  a  few  idiotic  and  two 
insane  ;  also  about  ten  children,  some  of  them  feeble-minded.  The  others 
are  young,  and  we  will  indenture  them  as  soon  as  we  can  find  suitable  pla- 
ces for  them. 

The  House  is  very  good,  and  our  excellent  Matron  has  everything  in  good 
order.  We  give  the  inmates  three  meals  per  day;  two  meals  with  meats,  &c, 
and  a  supper  of  coffee,  bread,  molasses,  &c. 

We  have  100  acres  in  the  alms  house  farm,  and  have  very  good  crops. 
We  always  raise  more  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
than  is  consumed  in  the  House.  A  few  of  the  inmates  work  a  little  about 
the  garden  and  farm,  but  we  depend  mostly  on  hired  labor. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  B.  MILLER, 
JAMES  HARPER, 

Mr.  Snyder,  of*Philadelphia,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT  FOR  THE  TOWNSHIPS  OF  OXFORD  AND 
LOWER  DUBLIN. 

Total  Receipts  $14,647  04 

Total  Expenses   14,308  34 

Balance  in  Treasury  April  30,  1881  $     338  70 

Sales  from  the  Farm  $3,085  05 

Paupers  maintained  in  the  Institution  from,  April  30,  1880,  to  April  SO,  1881 : 
Month.  Men.      Women.    Children,  Total. 

May,  1880                                                  31  25  14  70 

June                                                          32  25  14  71 

July                                                           36  24  12  72 

August                                                      35  24  10  69 

September                                                  34  26  14  74 

October                                                      34  24  14  72 

November                                                   35  24  15  74 

December                                                   37  25  14  76 

January,  1881                                              41  25  4  70 

February                                                    41  23  1  65 

March                                                        40  24  1  65 

April                                                         32  23  1  56 

12)834 
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TRAMPS. 

Men.  Meals. 

Month .                                                                                          .  q 

May,  1880                                                                          *  1Q 

 5  10 

•July  ■   o 

August  

September  

October   jQ 

November   ^ 

December   ^ 

January,  1881  

iv;l,n,iary  wwl  « 

 ::::::::::  u»  »> 

April    

51  102 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Snyder's  report  he  said  : 
With  us  we  put  out  by  contract  everything  that  we  can  do.  We 
get  our  fresh  meat,  coal,  etc.,  by  contract.  Our  contract  for  fresh 
meat  is  now  $4.90  per  hundred  weight.  For  steak  we  pay  ten  cents 
a  pound,  but  there  is  very  little  of  that  used,  except  on  the  days  the 
Board  meet.  We  used  to  pay  eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars  for  out- 
door relief  in  Frankford  for  medicine  alone.  We  have  now  a  con- 
tract for  a  physician  for  all  of  his  medicine  for  two  hundred  dollars. 
We  have  cut  down  our  expenses  within  the  last  year  nearly  one- 
third.    I  think  our  per  capita  was  about  $1.35. 

The  President ;    In  selling  the  produce  off  as  your  report  shows, 
do  you  scrimp  the  inmates  ? 

Mr.  Snyder  :    No,  sir.    We  give  them  three  meals  a  day,  a  good 
meat  dinner,  and  good  bread.    The  bread  is  all  baked  by  contract, 
at  fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  flour.    We  furnish  them  milk 
and  coffee;  we  furnish  them  no  butter. 
The  President :    That  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Erie  :    How  do  you  let  your  contracts  '? 

Mr.  Snyder :  Annually  wc  issue  propositions  for  fresh  meat.  It 
is  done  in  May.  We  state  the  pieces  that  will  be  required,  and  the 
supposed  quantify  which  will  be  required  to  be  delivered  at  the 
House  twice  a  week,  and  then  we  give  it  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Erie  :    How  often  do  you  provide  meat  ? 

Mr.  Snyder :    Once  a  day.    In  selling  this  produce  off  from  the 
farm  we  buy  a  great  deal  in  return.   We  have  a  dairy  for  the  House- 
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and  they  have  all  the  sweet  milk  they  can  drink.  In  each  township 
we  appoint  a  doctor  to  attend  to  the  out-door  poor.  In  Lower  Dub- 
lin District  we  pay  him  twenty  dollars  a  year  for  his  services.  In 
Homesburg  we  pay  him  seventy-five  dollars  a  year.  We  pay  our 
house  physician  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  and  he 
furnishes  all  his  own  medicines,  I  think. 

Dr.  Cadwallader :  You  don't  give  out-door  relief  in  any  other 
way  but  medicine  ? 

Mr.  Snyder  ;  Yes;  we  sometimes  find  it  better  to  give  poor  peo- 
ple something  than  to  put  them  into  the  alms  house.  We  have  dis- 
tributed that  through  the  charity  organization.  They  are  visited 
by  ladies  who  volunteer  to  go  around  and  visit  these  people  and 
make  a  report,  and  upon  that  report  we  act. 

The  President :  Don't  you  think  there  are  some  of  your  inmates 
who  would  relish  a  little  butter  once  in  a  while  ? 

Mr.  Snyder:  Yes,  I  do;  but  I  am  only  one  of  the  Board.  They 
never  had  tea  until  I  got  in  there.  The  aged  and  the  sick  are  fur- 
nished with  butter;  they  are  all  furnished,  on  application  of  the 
physician,  with  anything  they  require. 

Mr.  Grout,  of  Germantown :  I  think  some  of  the  members  are 
laboring  under  a  mistake  when  our  district  is  called.  Mr.  Snyder 
and  myself  represent  two  outlying  districts.  The  alms  house  in 
Philadelphia  proper  would  almost  equal  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
State.  They  number  their  inmates  by  the  thousand.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Bloekley.  If  we  find  a  man  who  is  not  a  resi- 
dent of  our  district,  but  a  resident  of  Bloekley,  we  send  him  to 
Bloekley;  and  if  they  get  one  that  belongs  to  us  they  send  him  to 
us,  or  charge  us  board. 

The  population  of  our  institution  is  now  forty-four.  It  is  equally 
divided  between  male  and  female.  We  have  double  the  number  of 
insane  that  we  ever  had  before,  and  our  doctors  are  as  much  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  it  as  we  are.  We  have  had  five  come  in  within 
the  last  two  months.  We  have  no  able-bodied  inmates,  except  one 
or  two  feeble  minded  ones. 

We  have  but  about  fourteen  acres  of  ground,  and  that  is  used 
principally  for  grazing  cows.  We  have  three  cows,  and  we  raised 
last  year  some  five  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes.  We  have  about 
three  acres  of  garden,  and  raise  all  the  vegetables  that  is  necessary 
for  the  inmates.    We  don't  allow  anything  to  be  sold.    We  give  our 
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.nmates  butter  three  times  a  day.  We  find  that  the  milk  is  all-im- 
portant ;  we  furnish  the  Pauline  Home  children  with  all  the  milk 
we  can  spare.  Milk  is  a  big  item  with  us,  having  to  pay  eight  cents 
a  quart  for  it  there.  The  garden  is  worked  principally  by  the 
inmates. 

Our  property  is  entirely  clear,  and  we  have  $4,000  in  the  treasury. 
"We  pay  the  Steward  $600;  the  Secretary  $275;  the  Treasurer  $50; 
the  out-door  physician  $300,  and  the  House  physician  $100,  and  we 
furnish  all  the  medicine. 

Mr.  Knepper,  of  Somerset  :  I  have  no  particular  report  to  make. 
We  had  a  report  last  year  and  the  year  before,  I  think.  Our  Home 
is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  We  have  a  good,  substantial 
building;  by  referring  to  the  report  of  1879  you  will  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  our  building.  We  have  a  good  farm,  and  are  getting  it  into 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  producing  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  formerly  did.    There  are  242  acres  in  the  farm. 

Our  present  number  of  inmates  is  about  seventy-two,  which  is  a 
little  lower  than  we  have  been  running  for  some  time.  We  have 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  insane.  We  consume  all  the  produce  raised 
on  the  farm.  We  keep  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  cows,  and  supply 
our  inmates  with  butter  three  times  a  day;  we  would  consider  it 
rather  cruel  if  we  were  to  take  the  butter  away  from  them  and  not 
allow  them  to  have  it.  We  give  them  good  coffee  and  meat  three 
times  a  day,  and  furnish  them  vegetables.  Our  expense,  per  head, 
has  been  about  $1.50  to  $1.55.  Last  year  we  paid  for  out-door 
relief  $2,200 

Somehow  I  don't  like  the  plan  of  some  of  the  larger  institutions. 
I  don't  like  the  plan  of  furnishing  meat  by  contract;  I  think  they 
will  be  very  poorly  fed  in  such  a  case.  I  think  we  might  almost  as 
well  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  selling  out  the  paupers  to  be  kept 
at  so  much  per  head,  and  dispense  with  the  alms  houses  altogether. 
I  may  be  mistaken.  We  buy  our  beef  by  the  quarter  or  on  foot,  and 
pay  five  to  six  cents  per  pound.  We  furnish  them  with  good  steak 
as  well  as  with  poorer  beef.  I  think  we  are  enabled  to  do  more  jus- 
tice to  our  inmates  than  if  we  let  out  by  contract.  The  furnishing 
of  coal  for  fuel  we  let  by  contract.  We  have  the  coal  delivered  for 
the  whole  institution  at  a  hundred  dollars  ;  that  is  all  we  pay  for 
fuel. 

We  pay  our  Steward  $400  a  year,  and  our  physician  $175.  We 
are  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Somerset,  on  the  Pittsburg  and  Bal- 
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timore  turnpike.  We  take  the  town  of  Somerset,  where  our  physi- 
cian lives,  as  the  starting  point,  and  for  $175  he  attends  the  paupers 
of  the  alms  house  as  often  as  may  be  necessary — two  or  three  times 
a  week — and  we  take  an  area  of  eight  miles,  and  we  pay  him  nothing 
extra  for  all  the  attendance.  Our  greatest  trouble  has  been  with 
out-door  paupers  outside  of  that  limit.  We  are  often  imposed  upon 
by  heavy  doctor  bills,  but  we  have  managed  to  get  along  pretty  well 
in  that  respect. 

I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  hand  in  a  written  report.  It  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  printing  to  get  up  this  matter  if  we  were  all 
to  do  that.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  our  building,  etc.,  I  will  refer 
you  to  the  report  of  1879. 

Mr.  Cundall,  of  Washington  County,  offered  the  following 

REPORT  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY  FOR  1880. 

Received  Commissioners'  Check  on  Co.  Treasurer  $13,045  59 

Received  from  all  other  sources   1,346  60 


EXPENDITURES. 

Expended  for  Home  proper  

Salaries  of  Officers  and  hired  help  

Permanent  Improvements  and  Repairs  

Extraordinary  Expenses  

Out-Door  Relief  

INMATES. 

No.  of  Inmates  in  Home  January  1st,  1880  

Admitted  during  the  year  

Total  

No.  Discharged  during  the  year 

No.  Died  "  "   

No.  Eloped  "  "   

No.  Indentured      "  "   

No.  Removed  to  other  Counties  

No.  remaining  January  1st,  1881  

No.  of  Insane  in  Home  January  1st,  1881  

No.  Admitted  during  the  year  

Total    

No.  Died  during  the  year  

No.  Cured  and  Discharged  during  the  year. .  . . 

No.  remaining  January  1st,  1881  

13  of  the  60  remaining  are  much  improved. 


$14,392  19 


.$  7,185  39 
.  2,707  08 
.  1,533  91 
543  81 
.    2,068  84 

204 
122 

326 

88 
;  19 
.  20 

12 

2  141 


185 
58 
12 

70 


10 
60 
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There  are  32  children  in  the  Home— 21  males  and  11  females  ;  12  were 
Indentured  during  the  year. 

Average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year   190 

Average  cost,  per  week,  of  each  inmate,  not  including  market  value 

of  "farm  products   00 

There  have  been  184  panels  of  fence  (pine  boards  and  locust  posts),  and  39 
panels  of  paling  put  up  by  inmates ;  a  coal  house  with  capacity  of  5,000 
bushels  put  up  by  the  farmer  ;  also  all  coffins  for  the  Home  made  by  the 
farmer  and  inmates,  besides  a  large  amount  of  underdrain  put  in  during  the 
year. 

An  entire  change  has  been  made  in  the  insane  department ;  new  stairways 
have  been  put  up,  and  gratings,  to  make  an  entire  separation  of  the  sane 
from  the  insane.  Our.  incurable  insane  have  been  removed  from  Dixmont 
to  the  Home.  A  number  of  the  insane  are  at  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
house,  and  are  quite  obedient. 

The  Live  Stock  on  the  farm  comprises  2  head  of  Horses,  4  Mules,  20  Cows-, 
2  Bulls,  6  head  Young  Cattle,  15  head  Hogs. 

FARM  PRODUCTS. 
729  bushels  Wheat,  3,090  bushels  ears  of  Corn,  1,260  bushels  Oats,  610 
bushels  Potatoes,  5,500  head  Cabbage,  62  bushels  Onions,  30  bushels  Beans, 
25  bushels  Beets,  60  bushels  Turnips,  and  a  large  quantity  of  other  vegeta- 
bles ;  9,112  pounds  Pork  raised  and  butchered  on  the  farm,  Milk  and  Butter 
from  20  cows,  1,371  pieces  of  Comforts,  Dresses,  Sheets,  &c,  made  by  the 
Matron  and  inmates,  117  yards  Rag  Carpet  made  during  the  year. 

The  County  Farm  contains  209  acres. 

E.  Gr,  CUNDALL,  Sup't. 

Mr.  Sloan,  of  Washington  County  (by  permission  of  the  Conven- 
tion speaking  out  of  order),  said:  Our  farm  is  located  on  the  Char- 
tier  Valley  Railroad.  Originally  it  was  not  a  very  productive  piece 
of  land,  but  we  have  arrived  at  that  point,  in  our  opinion,  that  is 
very  desirable.  We  think  it  will  compare  favorably  with  any  land 
in  Washington  County.  It  has  cost  us  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  in  underdraining  and  general  work  to  bring  it  to  that  con- 
dition. 

I  will  say  but  a  word  in  regard  to  the  general  health  of  our 
institution.  That,  to  me,  is  remarkable.  We  have  no  prevailing 
epidemics,  and  haven't  had  for  years,  in  our  institution,  and  I  attri- 
bute to  things  that  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect  in  the  building,  and  in  connection  with  that  we  have 
a  water  supply  that  is  unequaled  in  any  place  I  know  of.  We  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  spring  water  coming  into  the  institu- 
tion. That  I  take  to  be  a  matter  very  much  controlling  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  institution.  We  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
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general  health  of  the  inmates.  They  have  all  the  medical  attention 
that  can  be  given  them  by  way  of  a  physician  practicing  in  the 
institution. 

In  regard  to  the  moral  beai'ing  of  the  institution,  we  will  permit 
no  immorality  on  the  grounds  or  about  the  institution.  We  make 
make  that  a  standpoint  from  which  we  will,  uot  divert.  We  permit 
no  profanity,  either  by  an  employee  or  any  one  else.  We  furnish  no 
drinks  of  any  kind  but  pure  spring  water.  We  believe  we  are  mor- 
ally bound  to  enforce  these  rules. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  here  read  the  following 

REPORT  FROM  THE  WESTMORELAND  CO.  HOME. 

We  are  now  occupying  our  new  Institution,  which  we  claim  competes  with 
any  institution  the  State,  costing  $80,000  in  round  numbers.  The  general 
condition  of  our  inmates  is  good.  We  have  very  good  arrangements  for  the 
keeping  of  the  insane  and  paupers.  Our  capacity  is  for  300  persons  and  not 
be  crowded.  We  now  have  179  inmates  :  among  them  are  about  forty  insane 
persons.  We  have  at  the  present  time  14  children,  ranging  from  one  week 
to  eight  years  old,  all  over  this  age  we  have  no  trouble  in  getting  places  for 
unless  they  are  deformed . 

The  size  of  our  farm  is  180  acres.  Bushels  of  Wheat  raised  this  year  600  : 
Oats  700  ;  we  expect  about  1,200  bushels  of  Corn.  We  had  about  50  or  60 
tons  of  Hay.  We  keep  four  farm  horses  and  milch  cows,  and  have  15  head 
of  young  cattle. 

JOHN  SHRUM, 
DANIEL  MONAHAN, 

Directors. 

Mr.  Gilberthorpe  submitted  and  read  the  following 

REPORT  FROM  YORK  COUNTY. 

A  Condensed  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  York  County 
Alms  House  for  the  Year  Ending  December  31st,  1880. 

Cash  paid  for  Goods,  Cattle,  Fuel,  Water  Rent,  Insu- 
rance, Medical  Supplies,  Books,  Printing,  Station- 
ery, Tinware,  Mechanics'  Work,  Salaries,  Labor. 
&c   $23,159  66 

Received  for  Broken  Stones,  Live  Stock,  Lard,  Tal- 
low, Hides,  Bones,  &c.,  sold   1,425  25 

Amount  expended  exceeding  income   $21,734  41 

Paid  for  Out-Door  Relief  during  1880   2,392  86 

Total  amount  expended  for  the  year  1.880   $24,127  27 
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THE  ALMS  HOUSE  FARM 
Contains  in  cultivation  122  acres,  and  42  acres  of  wood  land.    There  were 
kept  on  the  farm,  during  the  year,  seven  head  of  Mules,  fourteen  head  of 
Cattle,  and  three  head  Young  Cattle. 

FARM  PRODUCTS  RAISED  IN  1880. 
Number  bushels  Wheat,  1,178;  Corn,  600;  Oats,  525;  Potatoes,  258;  tons 
Hay  made,  33;  Broom  Corn  raised  for  300  brooms;  Beef  slaughtered,  11,862 
pounds;  Pork,  1,948  pounds;  Veal,  297  pounds. 

PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT  OF  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS. 
There  were  born  in  the  institution  during  1880,  two  white  male  children, 
and  one  colored  male  child.    Died  in  the  institution.  18  white  male  adults, 
six  white  female  adults,  and  five  colored  male  adults.    Total  deaths  in  the 
institution,  29. 

The  number  of  regular  inmates  of  the  institution  the  last  day  of  each 
month  during  the  year  1880  was  as  follows: 

January  194;  February,  176;  March,  187;  April,  162;  May,  168;  June,  174; 
July,  161;  August,  160;  September,  163;  October,  165;  November,  166;  De- 
cember, 169. 

The  daily  average  of  regular  inmates  during  the  year  was  170£  ;  the  daily 
average  of  Tramps  during  the  year  was  1£  :  making  a  total  daily  average 
of  172. 

Average  cost  for  maintenance,  per  capita,  during  the  year  was  $126 .36±. 

In  testimony  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  Re- 
ceipts and  Expenditures  of  the  institution  for  the  year  1880,  we  have  here- 
unto set  our  hands  affixed  the  seal  of  the  institution  this  8th  of  March,  1881. 
Attest :  JOHN  R,  HENRY,  ) 

Amos  Kidd,  WM.  GILBERTHORPE,    >  Directors. 

Clerk.  SOLOMON  BOYER,  ) 

r_L.  s.]  Wm.  Stuck,  Steward. 

After  reading  the  report  Mr.  Gilberthorpe  said:  We  have  a 
school  there  which  we  organized  last  winter  for  children  that  we 
could  not  get  places  for.  There  is  an  inmate  who  took  charge  of 
them. 

We  have  had  a  great  scarcity  of  labor.  We  used  to  have  plenty 
of  labor  there,  but  since  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  insti- 
tution we  have  had  to  hire  most  of  our  labor. 

Mr.  Brown  :    Is  your  beef  raised  on  the  place  '? 

Mr.  Gilberthorpe:  No,  sir  :  it  is  all  purchased.  We  buy  our 
beef  in  such  quantities  as  we  desire  :  we  pay  from  six  to  eight  cents 
a  pound  for  it.  Last  year  we  had  258  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  this 
year  we  have  about  700.    We  had  to  buy  a  great  deal  of  meat  and 
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potatoes  last  year.  This  year  our  institution  is  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition.    We  have  no  epidemics  there. 

We  pay  our  Steward  $600  ;  our  teamster  $15  a  month,  and  our 
shoemaker  75  cents  a  day  and  board.  We  pay  our  physician  a  dol- 
lar a  day  for  every  day  that  he  visits  the  institution.  We  don't  con- 
tract for  anything.  I  don't  go  in  for  buying  briskets,  etc.,  and  feed- 
ing them  on  them.  All  of  our  butter  is  divided  amou°-  the  inmates. 
We  pay  our  clerk  $200  a  year.  I  receive  $50  a  year,  and  ten 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  blackguarding. 

Dr.  Cadwallader :  In  our  alms  house  the  contract  system  has 
been  very  unfortunate.  The  meat  we  get  in  that  way  has  so  much 
bone  in  it  that  it  makes  it  no  cheaper. 

Mr.  Qilberthorpe :  That  is  the  case  with  us.  When  we  came  to 
look  at  the  meat  we  bought  on  contract,  we  had  nothing  but  bones; 
but  when  we  buy  the  cattle  we  put  them  into  a  stable  and  kill  them 
as  we  desire  them.  We  contracted  last  year  for  painting  the  hospi- 
tal at  $1.40  a  day.  I  have  to  pay  for  my  own  painting  $1.75  to  $2 
a  day. 

The  President :  We  have  our  beef  upon  contract  at  six  cents  a 
pound.  We  have  it  specified  in  the  contract  that  we  are  not  to  get 
bone  ;  we  get  good  meat.  Of  course  we  have  to  take  some  bone, 
and  you  do  if  you  buy  from  a  butcher. 

Mr.  McOonnigle  :  At  home  we  advertise  for  propositions,  and 
we  have  no  trouble  in  getting  any  quantity  of  good  meat.  We  pay 
$5.40  a  hundred  for  it.  We  get  15  per  cent,  bone;  all  over  that  we 
do  not  pay  for,  but  we  allow  them  to  furnish  that  per  cent,  of  bone. 

Mr.  Snyder :  We  get  the  choicest  parts  of  the  meat  in  with  the 
rest  in  getting  it  by  contract;  we  get  as  good  meat  delivered  at  our 
place  as  any  person  can  get. 

Dr.  Cadwallader  ;  I  must  apologise  for  speaking  so  often,  but 
it  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  here,  and  it  offers  a  great  opportunity 
for  obtaining  real  information.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  question  in 
relation  to  the  increase  of  insanity  is  a  very  important  question, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  resolution  that  in  future  the 
reports  from  the  different  counties  may  show  what  this  increase  is 
as  compared,  say,  with  the  five  years  preceding;  and  this,  also, 
showing  the  causes,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  each  case. 
These  facts  can  be  obtained  from  the  different  poor  houses,  and  1 
thiuk  in  this  manner  we  can  get  some  information  that  will  be  relia- 
ble.   I  therefore  offer  the  following  resolution : 
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Resolved,  That  the  Reports  from  the  dili'ereiit  counties  to  the  subsequent 
Conventions  include  the  rate  of  admissions  of  the  insane  to  the  poor  houses, 
referred  to  a  period  of  the  five  preceding  years  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  insan- 
ity, when  ascertainable,  be  also  stated. 

The  resolution  of  Dr.  Cadwallader  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  representatives  of  this  Convention  be  instructed  to  confer 
with  representatives  to  the  Legislature  from  their  several  counties,  urging 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  the  enacting  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  putting  of 
children  in  the  alms  houses. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  McGonnigle,  Messrs.  D.  W.  Nason  and  Ira 
E.  Briggs,  of  Erie,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  to  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  report  of  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Knepper  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  now  adjourn,  to  meet  at  Somerset,  Pa.,  on 
the  third  Tuesday  of  September,  1882,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Mr.  Snyder  :  I  had  intended  to  make  a  motion  that  the  next 
Convention  meet  in  Philadelphia,  but  those  who  represent  Philadel- 
phia proper  have  not  seen  fit  to  send  delegates  to  this  Convention  at 
any  time,  and  I  will  not  insist  upon  it,  although  the  district  I  repre- 
sent would  like  to  have  it  there. 

Mr.  Knepper  :  Our  railroad  facilities  are  good,  and  our  town  is 
very  accessible  from  every  part  of  the  country  While  we  have  not 
a  large  town,  we  have  been  requested  by  our  people  to  come  there 
next  year.  We  have  good  hotel  facilities,  and  we  have  a  good  Court 
House  to  meet  in,  and  I  think  we  can  make  it  pleasant  for  you. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh :  Have  you  anything  more  than  cold  spring- 
water  '? 

Mr.  Knepper :    I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  everything. 

Dr.  Cadwallader  :  I  would  like  to  go  there  for  one.  I  came  here 
intending  to  present  the  name  of  Philadelphia.  I  think  it  would  do 
a  great  deal  of  good  to  go  to  Philadelphia.  Our  people  take  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Convention,  and  thejr  fee!  very 
sorry  that  the  Poor  Board  has  not  taken  part  in  the  proceedings;  the 
press  criticised  them  very  sharply  last  year,  and  the  effect  was  that 
they  appointed  delegates  from  that  Board  to  appear  here.  I  think 
some  of  the  gentlemen  were  intending  to  come.  That  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  we  ought  to  go  there.    I  am  quite  sure  that 
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the  efl'ect  of  this  Convention  would  be  to  secure  the  action  of  that 
Board  hereafter,  and  that  they  would  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
it.  I  think  large  numbers  would  come  from  Philadelphia  to  attend 
the  Convention  ;  it  is  a  convenient  centre.  Mr.  Snyder  and  Mr. 
Crout  are  thoroughly  alive  to  their  work,  and  know  what  the  inter- 
est is  there.  I  know  you  will  have  a  very  nice  time.  I  think  an 
interest  would  be  taken  very  largely  by  the  outsiders  there  ;  they 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  of  late. 

I  extend  an  invitation  to  come  to  Philadelphia,  and  would  move 
as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh,  of  Blair:  I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  a  rep- 
resentation from  the  Blockley  institution. 

Mr.  Snyder ;  In  casting  a  vote  to  decide  this  question,  I  find 
that  some  of  the  counties  have  four  or  five  delegates.  We  have  but 
one  ;  my  friend  Crout  has  left  for  Philadelphia.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  confined  to  one  vote  from  each  county. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :    No;  give  Somerset  a  chance. 

Mr.  Snyder :  I  will  second  Dr.  Cadwallader's  amendment  to  the 
motion,  and  invite  you  to  come  to  Philadelphia.  I  think  we  would 
get  a  good  amount  of  valuable  information  there  which  we  cannot 
get  anywhere  else.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  would  have  a  large  rep- 
resentation there,  and  that  we  would  treat  you  well. 

Mr.  McGonnigle :  My  experience  has  been  with  these  Conven- 
tions that  holding  them  in  large  cities  does  not  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  Convention.  In  such  a  city  as  Philadelphia  the  del- 
egates want  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen,  and  they  will  look  around  the 
city  more  than  Ihey  will  attend  the  Convention.  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  going  to  Somerset.  I  think  we  will  get  along  much  better 
than  in  Philadelphia.  If  the  Board  of  Charities  of  Philadelphia 
want  to  attend  our  Conventions  they  must  come  to  us;  we  will  not 
go  after  them.  If  they  cannot  come  to  Somerset  let  them  stay  away; 
we  do  very  well  without  them.  Mr.  Kuepper  and  his  friends  have 
come  and  helped  us,  and  I  think  it  is  proper  to  go  and  help  them. 

Dr.  Cadwallader  :  I  respect  Mr.  McGonnigle' s  opiuion  and  those 
who  have  been  here  before.  I  think  their  opinion  ought  to  prevail; 
I  will  therefore  withdraw  my  amendment,  and  let  the  resolution 
stand  as  it  did. 
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Mr.  Brown,  of  Erie:  I  would  like  to  please  both  of  these  gentle- 
men ;  but  we  are  here  as  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
we  come  to  learn  something  with  regard  to  our  own  business.  If  we 
go  to  Somerset  we  have  no  public  institution  to  visit;  and  in  regard 
to  the  delegates  being  away  from  the  Convention,  that  can  be  fixed; 
let  the  Convention  pass  a  resolution  that  if  the  delegates  are  out  put 
a  fine  on  them.  If  we  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  go  around  and  visit 
the  public  institutions,  we  can  see  and  learn  something.  I  know 
Somerset  would  treat  us  well. 

Mr.  McGonnigle :  Here  in  Erie  a  whole  boat  load  have  gone 
fishing.  If  we  go  to  Somerset  we  will  go  and  see  the  alms  house 
there,  and  when  we  get  through  we  will  go  home  feeling  that  we 
have  done  a  good  work. 

Dr.  Boiler,  of  Blair:  I  don't  know  that  I  know  what  the  positive 
objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Convention  are;  but  where  there 
are  material  and  surroundings  that  contribute  to  the  Convention  in 
any  way,  I  think  there  is  the  place  where  the  Convention  should 
meet,  without  regard  to  the  taste  and  desires  of  the  members  to  go 
and  look  around.  I  think  if  they  are  furnished  with  material  to 
observe,  they  go  home  better  prepared  to  administer  and  care  for 
those  who  are  committed  to  their  charge  than  in  going  to  a  country 
town  where  there  are  no  such  things. 

Talk  is  all  very  well  in  its  place;  but  give  us  practical  instruc- 
tion. I  contend  that  if  we  go  to  a  place  like  Philadelphia,  where 
they  have  large  Homes  working,  our  directors  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts go  home  better  prepared  than  they  would  if  they  met  in  some 
country  place  where  there  is  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Snyder  :  I  think  we  can  show  you  the  workings  of  the  dif- 
ferent institutions.  We  will  arrange  it  so  that  you  can  all  go 
through  the  different  institutions,  either  in  a  body  or  singly,  and  we 
will  make  it  pleasant  for  you  and  give  you  all  the  information  we 
can.  and  I  think  you  will  all  return  home  thinking  it  has  been  val- 
uable. If  the  people  cannot  send  delegates  who  will  attend  to  the 
business  of  the  Convention  thay  had  better  keep  them  at  home.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  delegates  to  attend  to  their  business. 

Dr.  Boiler  :  I  think  Philadelphia  would  be  benefited.  I  think 
this  Convention  could  suggest  some  things  to  her  that  would  be 
profited  by,  and  they  might  be  heeded,  and  legislation  might  be 
accomplished. 

The  President :    Why  don't  they  come  here  and  take  part,  then? 
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Mr.  Knepper :  L  don't  see  why  we  should  go  to  Philadelphia  if 
they  won't  come  here.  I  am  satisfied  we  will  have  a  better  Conven- 
tion in  a  smaller  place  than  in  a  large  city.  We  were  in  Harrisburg 
last  year,  and  weren't  so  much  as  invited  to  see  their  jail.  We  had 
n't  a  single  invitation  to  go  anjnvhere;  we  were  absolutely  regarded 
as  nobody.  Our  representatives  were  generally  roaming  over  the 
city.  I  have  never  missed  a  single  hour  since  I  have  been  a  dele- 
gate, in  any  Convention.  If  you  go  to  large  places  where  there  is 
so  much  excitement  as  to  attract  qjir  delegates  away,  you  will  find 
the  Conventions  will  be  a  drag.  If  you  don't  like  Somerset,  say 
Bedford,  or  some  other  place. 

Mr.  McOonnigle  :  It  is  a  very  up-hill  piece  of  business  to  visit 
institutions  in  such  a  place  as  Philadelphia.  It  takes  about  a  day 
to  visit  each  institution,  and  you  will  four  or  five  go  here  and  four 
or  five  go  there,  and  the  result  is  that  they  all  go  away  dissatisfied. 
Philadelphia  never  takes  any  interest  in  our  work  whatever;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Blockley  Alms  House. 

Dr.  Roller  :  Comparatively  speaking  this  Convention  is  in  its 
infancy  yet.  I  say  let  us  go  to  Philadelphia  ;  let  ns  enlist  these 
men  in  our  work  by  going  to  them.  They  will  only  swell  our  num- 
bers and  help  us  along.  They  have  many  able  men,  and  many 
institutions  that  will  do  us  good. 

The  President ;  We  admit  that  it  is  a  child  of  only  seven  years, 
but  during  that  time  they  have  never  shown  their  face. 

Mr.  Gilberthorpe  :  I  am  opposed  to  going  to  Philadelphia.  If 
the  Philadelphia  alms  house  had  been  represented  by  delegates  and 
thev  had  extended  the  invitation,  I  would  have  looked  at  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent light.  I  don't  think  it  is  right  to  force  ourselves  upon  them. 
Here  is  a  representative  from  Somerset  who  extends  an  invitation^ 
and  I  hope  the  Convention  will  go  there.  I  had  intended  to  invite 
you  to  York. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  :  There  is  another  reason  why  we  ought  to  go 
East  next  year,  and  that  is  that  the  present  Convention  is  held  in  the 
extreme  western  end  of  the  State.  Somerset  is  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  and  we  ought  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  if  they  cannot  make  it  convenient  to  attend  at  the 
extreme  western  part,  to  attend  in  their  immediate  locality.  I  think 
also  that  we  would  be  more  benefited  by  going  to  Philadelphia  than 
by  going  to  Somerset,  with  due  respect  to  the  delegates  from  Som- 
erset.   We  could  all  learn  more  there. 
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The  amendment  was  here  called  for  again  and  lost,  and  the  origi- 
nal motion  of  Mr.  Knepper  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McG-onnigle  the  following  resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks'  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Brown  and  the  Direc- 
tors of  Erie  County  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  the  delegates 
in  attendance  at  this  Convention. 

Dr.  Cadwallader:  The  Sheriff  of  the  county  here  has  asked  me 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  C  invention  to  visit  the  jail.  It  cer- 
tainly is  worth  seeing.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  jail  in  the  State  that 
is  in  better  condition;  and  the  Sheriff  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  think 
you  would  like  to  meet. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Knepper  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  tendered  to  David  Hultz, 
Esq.,  President,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  this  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Roller  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr. 
McGonnigle,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Convention. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Cadwallader,  the  Convention  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Sheriff  to  visit  the  jail,  and  tendered  him  the 
thanks  of  the  Convention  for  the  same. 

The  Conveution  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Somerset  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  September.  1882,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  "Association  of  the 
Directors  of  Poor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Art.  2.  The  members  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  the  Directors. 
Guardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  Poor  Districts  of  the 
State,  and  all  who  have  at  any  time  served  as  such;  the  officers  of  all  Alms 
Houses  in  the  State;  the  members  and  officers  of  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties; the  Superintendents  and  Managers  of  the  several  Insane  Hospitals  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children;  the  officers 
or  delegates  of  all  Reformatory,  Charitable  and  Benevolent  Institutions  or 
Associations. 

Art.  3.  The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  that  of  investigating  and 
considering  all  questions  concerning  pauperism  and  dependency,  to  devise 
means  for  the  prevention  of  the  same,  to  suggest  legislation,  to  establish  a 
personal  acquaintance  between  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  several'  Dis 
tricts,  and  so  far  as  possible  have  a  comparison  of  their  different  systems  of 
management. 

Art.  4.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  four  Vice  Presidents,  two 
Secretaries,  one  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be 
elected  annually,  and  hold  their  respective  offices  until  their  successors  are 
elected  and  have  signified  their  acceptance  of  the  office. 

Art.  5.  Their  several  duties  shall  be  such  as  usually  pertain  to  those  offi- 
cial positions,  and  they  shall  be  governed  by  such  parliamentary  rules  as  are 
usually  recognized. 

Art.  6.  The  Association  shall  hold  annual  meetings  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  members  at  a  regular  meeting. 

Art.  7.  The  President,  the  Vice  Presidents  and  Secretaries  shall  consti- 
tute a  Permanent  Executive  Committee  to  arrange  business  and  make  all 
the  arrangements  necessary  for  each  succeeding  meeting. 

Art.  8.  The  Treasurer  shall  pay  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Association  only 
on  the  order  of  the  President,  countersigned  by  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

Art.  9.  The  Treasurer  shall  submit  his  account  at  each  meeting,  which 
shall  be  audited  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Art.  10.  The  expense  necessary  for  the  holding  of  each  meeting  shall  be 
assessed  on  each  Poor  District  represented,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Treasurer. 

Art.  11.  Any  person  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Association  will  be 
admitted  as  an  honorary  member  by  a  vote  of  the  active  majority  present. 

Art.  12.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting,  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present. 
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THE   EIGHTH   ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


— OF  THE — 

ASSOCIATION  rlh  DIRECTORS  &  POOR 

— OF  THE — 

STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


MORNING  SESSION — FIRST  DAY. 

Somerset,  Penn'a.,  September  19,  1882. 
The  Convention  assembled  at  the  Court  House  at  9:30  o'clock 
A.  M. 

The  President,  D.  C.  Hultz,  of  Allegheny,  called  the  Convention 
•to  order. 

Charles  S.  Snyder,  of  Philadelphia :  I  move  that  a  committee, 
of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  on  permanent  organization,  to 
select  officers. 

The  motion  being  seconded  and  adopted,  the  following  commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  the  Chair:  Charles  S.  Snyder,  of  Philadel- 
phia, W.  M.  Brown,  of  Erie,  H.  C.  Jeffries,  of  Fayette. 

Mr.  Snyder,  from  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organizaiion, 
reported  the  following  officers  : 

President— R.  C.  McNamara,  of  Bedford  county. 

Vice  Presidents — Charles  S.  Snyder,  of  Philadelphia,  S.  M.  Long, 
of  Fayette  county,  Joseph  Henderson,  of  Erie  county,  John  Her- 
bert, of  Westmoreland  county. 

Secretaries — J.  IT.  Isrette,  of  Huntingdon  county,  I.  Lilly,  of 
Cambria  county. 

Corresponding  Secretary — R.  D.  McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny  City. 

Treasurer — W.  P.  Hunker,  of  Allegheny  City. 
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The  delegates  in  attendance  were  enrolled  as  follows  : 
Allegheny  County — County  Home  Poor  District— \V.  J.  Steen, 
D.  C.  Hultz,  Supt. 

Allegheny  County — Allegheny  City  Poor  District— Wm.  Paul, 
Jr.,  W.  P.  Price,  H.  H.  Phillips,  VV.  P.  Hunker,  Clerk,  Robert  D. 
McGonnigle,  ex-Clerk. 

Bedford  County— R.  L.  Replogle,  H.  S.  Fluke,  R.  C.  McNa- 
mara,  Clerk. 

Blair  County— J.  C.  Ma'ttern.  Eli  Smith,  D.  S.  Brumbaugh. 
Cambria  County—  G.  W.  Easly,  John  Rorabaugb,  T.  J.  Baker, 
I.  Lilly,  Steward. 

Chester  County — Tb  omas  Millard,  Edwin  James. 

Erie  County— Joseph  Henderson,  J.  C.  Zuck,  W.  M.  Brown, 
Steward. 

Fayette  County— Samuel  M.  Long,  Squire  Edwards,  H.  C.  Jef- 
fries. 

Franklin  County — Loren  A.  Gulp,  Attorney. 
Huntingdon  County— J.  Haffley,  J.  H.  Isette. 
Lancaster  County — Martin  Crider,  Henry  Musser,  John  M. 
Schultz,  0.  P.  Bricker,  Attorney,  George,  Sperrier,  Supt. 
Montgomery  County — David  H.  Ross,  Sect. 
Perry  County— G.  C.  Snyder,  P.  G.  Kell,  Steward. 

Philadelphia  County — BlocJcly  Almshouse — Lucien  Moss,  E.  F. 
Hoffman. 

Philadelphia  County — Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  District — C.  S. 
Snyder. 

Schuylkill  County — William  Neifert. 

Somerset  County — Rudolph  Ferner,  Daniel  Kimmel,  Alexander 
Korns,  H.  S.  K  immel,  M.  D.,  Physician,  John  H.  Weimer,  Clerk, 
John  R.  Scott,  Att'y,  H.  F.  Knepper,  ex-Clerk,  Franklin  Launtz7 
Steward. 

Washington  County— John  C.  Sloan,  Ralph  Vankirk,  E.  G. 
Cundall,  Supt. 

Westmoreland  County — Daniel  Monahan,  John  Herbert,  Free- 
man C.  Gay,  Supt. 

York  County — Solomon  Boyer.  Isaac  Howis,  William  Gilber- 
thorp,  William  Stuck,  Steward. 

Board  op  Public  Charities — Diller  Luther,  M.  D.,  Gen.  Agt. 
and  Sect'y. 
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Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity— James  W. 
Walk,  M.  D.,  Sect'y,  J.  R.  Sypher,  Charles  S.  Cadwatlader,  M.  D., 
J.  G.  Tripp. 

Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children — Miss  E.  M.  Walk. 

Children's  Atd  Society — Mrs.  E.  A.  Puncheon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brumbaugh,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Permanent  Organization  was  received. 

Mr.  McGonnisle  :  I  would  much  prefer  that  the  Committee 
had  named  some  other  person  than  myself  for  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  serve  in  that  capacity  any 
longer,  much  as  I  would  desire  to  do  so;  but  I  am  so  situated  at 
present  that  I  cannot  properly  attend  to  the  duties  of  this  office, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  justice  to  my  employers.  I  always  took 
an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  I  have  always  attended 
the  meetings,  and  expect  to  do  so  in  the  future,  if  possible.  I  do 
not  like  to  be  known  as  Corresponding  Secretary,  for  then  I  am 
expected  and  required  to  attend  each  meeting. 

Mr.  Snyder — The  gentleman  is  the  head  and  front  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. He  made  about  the  same  remarks  last  year,  but,  notwith- 
standing, his  work  this  year  has  been  quite  satisfactory  to  the 
members  of  this  Convention. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  The  work  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  in- 
creases annually ;  but  I  would  do  it  freely  if  there  were  some  one 
to  assist  me  in  case  I  could  not  get  through  with  it. 

Mr.  Snyder  :  I  will  help  you. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brumbaugh,  the  report  was  adopted. 

D.  C.  Hultz,  of  Allegheny  :  I  thank  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, for  the  kindness  shown  me  while  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
President.  I  will  now  retire  with  my  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  this  Convention. 

Mr..  Snyder:  As  one  of  the  members  of  this  Convention,  I 
would  tender  the  sincerest  thanks,  in  behalf  of  this  Association,  to 
the  retiring  President  for  his  kind  and  excellent  services  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  R.  C.  MgNamara,  on  being  introduced  as  President,  said : 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Convention  r  This  is  quite  unexpected 
to  me.  I  did  not  expect,  when  I  left  my  home  yesterday  evening, 
that  I  should  be  chosen  Chairman  of  this  assembly.  We  have  as- 
sembled here  on  an  important  mission.  When  we  consider  that 
we  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  of  a  Commonwealth  as  great  as  that  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  we  certainly  are  about  to  undertake  a  great  and  important 
task.    Pauperism  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  in  this  country-. 

We  have  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  upon 
the  subjects :  How  to  diminish,  how  to  aid,  and  how  to  provide 
for  the  unfortunates  in  our  Alms  Houses,  Charitable  Institutions, 
and  Insane  Departments  of  our  State.  If  these  are  not  grave  sub- 
jects to  be  considered,  then  there  are  none  in  this  broad  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  ♦ 

Not  wishing  to  occupy  too  much  time,  as  there  are  others  here 
who  have  bad  more  experience,  and  from  whom  we  all  desire  to 
hear,  I  will  say  no  more  at  present.  I  am  now  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  business  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh,  of  Blair:  I  move  that  there  be  a  committee 
appointed  now  to  prepare  a  programme. 

Mr.  Snyder,  on  seconding  the  motion,  said  :  I  see  there  are  la- 
dies present  from  different  charitable  institutions  of  Philadelphia, 
and  I  know  we  should  all  be  gratified  to  hear  from  them.  So,  I 
move  that  while  the  committee  retire  to  prepare  a  programme,  an 
opportunity  be  given  the  ladies  to  address  the  Convention. 

Tho  motion  made  by  Mr.  Brumbaugh  was  adopted,  and  the 
Chair  appointed  the  following  persons  to  constitute  the  Committee 
on  Programme.  D.  C.  Brumbaugh,  Br.  J.  W.  Walk,  Dr.  Diller  Lu- 
ther, F.  C.  Gay  and  D.  C.  Hultz. 

The  President:  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  members  of 
this  Convention,  having  special  subjects  which  they  desire  to  hear 
discussed,  to  suggest  them  to  the  Committee  before  they  retire  to 
prepare  the  programme. 

Various  subjects  were  suggested  by  Messrs.  Hoffman,  Snyder, 
and  others.;  after  which  the  Committee  retired. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  McGonnigle,  Miss  Walk  was  asked  to  ad- 
dress the  Convention.    Miss  Walk  declined  doing  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Snyder:  Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the 
influence  of  good  that  ladies  have  over  poor  children  I  refer  to 
the  Pauline  Home,  of  Germantown,  in  the  22d  Ward.  We  had 
been  tryiae  for  years  to  put  out  our  children,  but  had  not  met 
with  much  success.  The  children  did  not  seem  to  have  the  proper 
training.  The  ladies  of  the  Pauline  Home  asked  us  what  the  cost 
would  be  of  keeping  the  children.  We  estimated  the  cost  at  about 
$1.25  a  week  to  keep  each  of  them.  They  agreed  to  take  them  at 
that  rate.  The  result  was  we  placed  a  number  of  children  under 
their  care.    Among  them  was  a  boy  who  had  been  born  in  the  in- 
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stitution,  and  was  skilled  in  almost  every  form  of  vice.  We  had 
secured  places  for  him  at  different  times,  but  he  was  returned  each 
time.  The  ladies  seemed  loathe  to  take  him,  and  were  only  in- 
duced to  do  so  by  our  proposing  to  take  him  back,  if  they  could 
not  manage  him.  In  two  weeks  from  the  time  we  placed  the 
children  in  their  care,  I  was  delegated  to  go  over  and  see  how  they 
were  doing.  When  I  went  there  the  children  were  in  school.  The 
Matron  requested  me  to  stay  and  see  the  children  at  dinner. 

They  came  in  and  arranged  themselves  properly  around  the  ta- 
ble with  their  hands  folded.  You  may  imagine  my  surprise  when 
they  called  on  this  bad  little  boy  to  ask  the  blessing;  and  he  ask- 
ed such  a  blessing  as  I  believe  I  never  heard  in  my  life  before. 
That  boy  had  gained  that  which  he  never  would  have  learned  in 
our  Alms-house.  Shortly  afterwards  he  got  a  home,  and  the  man 
who  got  him  likes  him  very  much,  and  would  not  part  with  him. 
I  think  the  poor  children  should  never  be  brought  under  the  un- 
hallowed influence  of  the  Alms-houses. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  of  Philadelphia  :  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  on 
this  subject.  In  the  City  of  Philadelphia  we  have  a  great  many 
poor  families  who,  seemingly,  never  take  any  care  of  their  children. 
The  children  are  found  in  the  streets  fatherless  and  motherless, 
and  consequently  claimed  by  nobody.  They  are  brought  to  the 
Alms-house  in  a  starving  and  almost  perishing  condition.  I  do 
not  think  that  these  children  should  be  taken  to  the  Alms-house 
at  all.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  so  as 
not  to  bring  the  taint  of  the  Alms  house  upon  any  child.  There 
should  be  homes  for  these  children  in  different  {.arts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  they  could  be  taken  and  cared  for  by  ladies. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  that  the  work  of 
attending  to  and  bringing  up  children  belongs,  more  directly,  to 
woman's  sphere.  And,  yet,  I  do'not-know  but  what  it  would  be 
well  if  such  homes  were  under  the  supervision  of  a  man,  as  there 
are  many  things  connected  with  them  that  might  be  unpleasant 
for  ladies  to  deal  with. 

In  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  insane  in  our  Alms-houses.  I 
think  the  State  should  make  provision  for  them.  What  the  in- 
sane want  is  air,  room,  exercise  and  proper  attention.  If  all  the 
insane  in  the  various  Alms-houses  over  the  State  received  these 
benefits,  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  them  could  be  restored  to  the 
right  use  of  their  minds.  The  Alms-Jrouse  is  the  ph.ce  for  the 
poor,  the  aged  or  infirm,  and  not  the  place  for  the  indigent  insane. 
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I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  State  legislation  in  this  matter,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  now  here  when,  by  a  proper  move,  we  ears 
procure  State  legislation.  The  only  way  by  which  we  can  secure 
proper  medical  treatment  for  the  insane,  is  by  removing  them  to  a 
State  Asylum  ;  there  we  have  men  who  have  made  the  subject  uf 
insanity  and  diseases  of  the  mind  a  life  study;  they  are  the  proper 
persons  to  attend  to  and  direct  the  care  of  the  insane.  The  State 
Hospital  is  the  only  place  where  the  services  of  experts  in  the 
treating  of  the  insane  can  be  secured,  as  the  expense  would  be  too 
great  to  employ  them  in  the  Alms-houses. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Erie:  In  regard  to  the  subject  of  taking  care  of 
the  insane,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  State  Hospil.al  would  really  be 
the  best  in  every  instance.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  move  slow- 
ly in  this  matter.  We  should  be  sure  that  we  really  have  the  sen- 
timent of  the  entire  Convention.  In  some  of  our  counties  the  in- 
sane have  the  best  of  care.  In  our  county  we  have  a  separate 
building  for  the  insane,  where  they  receive  proper  care  and  medi- 
cal treatment  daily  at  the  hands  of  a  good  physician.  They  have 
all  the  ground  and  room  necessary  for  air  and  exercise — in  fact,, 
everything  for  their  comfort. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying;  one  word  against  the 
State  taking  care  of  the  insane,  nor  do  I  think  that  they  would  not 
be  properly  cared  for;  but  if  the  State  increases  the  appropriation 
for  this  purpose,  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  them  crowded  to- 
gether in  one  place.  Now,  in  the  point  of  health,  can  we  not  more 
easily  provide  pure  air  and  ground  for  exercise  for  four  persons 
than  for  four  hundred? 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  some  coun- 
ties have  built  large  and  comfortable  houses  for  their  insane.  If 
we  have  a  law  that  compels  us  to  send  our  insane  to  an  asylum^ 
the  money  expended  for  these  buildings  will  be  wasted  and  the 
buildings  useless. 

Again,  we  do  not  all  feel  like  having  our  insane  friends  removed 
so  far  away  from  us,  where  we  cannot  visit  them  occasionally ;  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  more  pleasant  to  have  them  nearer  home, 
where  we  can  see  them  frequently. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  opinion  of  each  member  of  this  Con- 
vention before  I  vote  for  State  legislation  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Moss,  of  Philadelphia:  I  do  not  think  my  colleague  spoke 
of  providing  for  all  the  insane  of  the  State  at  one  place.  I  think 
he  spoke  of  several  hospitals.    The  insane  need  proper  medical 
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treatment  by  experts,  who  have  made  the  mind  a  life  study,  and 
know  in  what  particular  way  each  case  should  be  treated,  how  the 
diet  should  be  regulated,  &c.  As  long  as  the  insane  are  kept  in 
the  different  counties,  they  cannot  have  access  to  these  special  ad- 
vantages. 

The  insane  do  not  always  get  the  best  of  treatment  in  the  Alms- 
houses. Did  I  not  see  a  colored  man  chained  to  the  floor  like  a 
beast,  even,  in  this  place?  Now,  is  that  the  way  to  care  for  a  sick 
man  ?  Above  all  things,  an  insane  man  needs  plenty  of  room  for 
exercise,  and  plenty  of  pure,  fresh  air. 

'  Mr.  Steen  :  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  my  visits  to  the  Blockley 
Alms-house,  I  saw  there  a  man  confined  in  a  room  and  chained  to 
the  floor.  And  the  keeper  told  us  that  that  man  had  been  con- 
fined for  fifteen  years.  Was  that  giving  him  room,  air  and  exer- 
cise ?  There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule.  And  so  there  are  some 
insane  who  become  so  violent  that  they  must  be  confined. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Snyder,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at 
two  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  Committee  on  Programme 
would  have  their  report  prepared. 

The  delegates  of  Somerset  informed  the  Convention  that  a  din- 
ner had  been  prepared  for  the  members  at  their  County  Home; 
that  all  the  delegates  were  invited  to  take  dinner  there,  and  that 
conveyances  were  awaiting  them  on  the  street  to  convey  them  to 
the  Home.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  delegates  were 
taken  to  the  Home,  where  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  awaiting  them. 

During  the  progress  of  the  dinner,  speeches,  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion, were  made  by  different  members  of  the  Convention,  in  which 
they  expressed  their  thanks  to  the  Steward  and  Matron,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Launtz,  and  the  Somerset  County  Delegation,  for  the  kind 
and  hospitable  reception. 

After  dinner  the  delegates  were  taken  through  all  the  different 
departments  of  the  institution. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
The  Convention  convened,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh,  from  the  Committee  on  Programme,  reported 
as  fellows  : 

To  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  : 

Gentlemen — The  Committee  on  Programme  would  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report : 

Somerset,  Penn'a.,  September  19,  1882. 
PROGRAMME  OF  BUSINESS. 
2_  p_  M. — Address  of  Welcome  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Musselman,  Som- 
erset county. 

Response  on  part  of  Convention  by  R.  C.  McNamara,  Bedford 
county. 

Reception  of  Reports  from  the  various  counties,  limited  to  five 
minutes  each. 

The  Method  of  Conducting  Aims-Houses,  including  the  subjects 
of  Out-door  Relief,  The  Diet  of  Inmates,  and  The  Care  and  Treat- 
ment, both  Medical  and  Ordinary,  of  the  Different  Classes. 

evening  session. 

7  p_  ]VI. — Extent  to  which  Dependent  Children  are  Admitted 
into  Aims-Houses,  and  the  Remedy  to  Abate  this  Evil. 

Libraries  and  Literature  in  Aims-Houses. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

9_  A-  ^  —The  Extent  to  which  the  Indigent  Insane  Should  be 
Transferred  to  the  State  Hospitals. 

The  Extent  to  which  the  Question  of  Costs  Should  Influence  the  , 
Retention  of  the  Insane  in  Aims-Houses. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

2  p_  iyf. — Remedy  for  the  Increase  of  Pauperism  Caused  by  Re- 
cent Immigration. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

D.  S.  BRUMBAUGH, 
DILLER  LUTHER,  M.  D., 
D.  C.  HULTZ, 
F.  C.  GAY, 

JAMES  W,  WALK,  M.  D., 

Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Snyder,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
gramme was  adopted. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


by  Hon.  C.  C.  Musselman,  of  Somerset  County. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Convention: — Allow  me,  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  town  and  county  of  Somerset,  and  the  officers  of 
our  County  Home  for  the  Poor,  to  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial 
welcome.  .  • 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  appear  before,  when  I  see  myself 
surrounded  by  able  public  speakers  ;  but  I  will  take  courage  from 
the  fact  that  most  of  you  are  plain,  practical  men  like  myself. 

We  regard  your  mission  to  us  as  a  mission  of  mercy  to  suffering 
humanity.  And  I  hope  that  we  can  properly  appreciate  your 
benevolent  object.  By  meeting  in  this  Convention,  you  purpose  to 
qualify  yourselves  better  for  the  performance  of  your  ardent  duties 
to  your  constituents  and  the  need}'  poor.  Your  labors  in  these 
Conventions  are  especially  commendable  from  the  fact  that  you 
expect  no  pecuniary  compensations  for  your  services,  excepting 
your  actual,  personal  expenses.  And  in  this  age  of  greed,  selfish- 
ness, fraud-  and  corruption,  we  can  truly  say  :  Faithful  is  the  offi- 
cer who  performs  his  duties  well,  without  the  hope  of  reward.  I 
do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea,  "That  the  laborer  is  not  worthy  of 
his  hire."  Oh,  no  !  He  should  even  strive  to  procure  his  earnings. 
"The  Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves."  It  is  the  shrewd, 
economical,  sober  and  industrious  man  who  is  the  tax-pa3rer  to  ed 
ucate  and  maintain  the  poor,  and-  to  keep  the  Government.  In 
this  great  and  glorious  country  of  ours,  there  is  no  excuse  for  pov- 
erty, excepting  misfortune.  Go  to  your  Alms-houses,  if  you  wish 
to  find  the  way  to  poverty  ;  ask  those  unfortunate  inmates  by 
what  way  they  came  there;  then,  take  the  opposite  course,  if  you 
wish  to  go  to  prosperity.  These  benevolent  institutions,  or  homes 
for  the  poor,  of  which  you  are  the  representatives  and  guardians, 
are  a  great  stride  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  from  darkness  to 
light,  that  speaks — "  On  earth  peace  and  good  will  toward  men." 
These  public  charities,  and  benevolent  institutions,  are  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  Christian  religion— and  no  other  system,  civil 
or  religious,  has  originated  them.  Gentlemen,  in  these  Conven- 
tions you  meet  from  all  sections  of  this  great  State,  to  discuss  top- 
ics pertaining  to  your  office,  to  interchange  opinions  and  compare 
notes.  This  will  enable  you  to  adopt  that  which  is  the  most  con- 
ducive to  the  good  of  the  people  you  represent  in  this  great  Com- 
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mon wealth.  "  God  save  the  Commonwealth  !  "  is  the  oft-repeated' 
proclamation.  Allow  me  to  repeat  and  add  :  God  bless  and  pro- 
tect  the  good  people  of  this  great  Commonwealth,  in  this  effort  to 
educate  and  maintain  the  needy  poor  ! 

Somerset  county  has  not  the  broad  and  fertile  fields  and  great 
public  improvements  to  show,  as  some  of  her  sister  counties.  Our 
great  boast  (if  we  were  given  to  boasting)  is  that  which  Nature, 
with  her  bountiful  hand,  has  so  unsparingly  lavished  upon  us  in 
great  variety.  We  have  a  soil  from  the  poorest  to  the  richest,, 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops  and  timber  growing  in  this  latitude, 
with  copious  streams,  coursing  down  from  an  elevation  of  nearly 
one  thousand  feet,  giving  most  excellent  water  power.  While 
some  of  you  are  blessed  with  a  rich  soil  and  a  more  congenial  cli- 
mate, the  God  of  Nature  has  lifted  us  up  into  a  pure  and  healthy 
atmosphere,  and,  consequently,  a  little  nearer  to  heayen.  While 
some  of  you  have  great  public  improvements,  fine  cities  and  towns, 
with  your  gas  and  water-works,  Nature  has  furnished  to  the  door 
of  every  dwelling  in  this  county  a  fountain  of  good  fresh  water  that 
needs  no  ice.  And,  perhaps  before  you  leave  us,  you  may  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  don't  even  lack  much  in  "gas."  While 
Somerset  county  cannot  compete  with  some  of  her  sister  counties 
in  the  raising  of  wheat  and  corn,  still,  she  raises  these  and  a  little 
of  almost  everything  else— even  a  great  man  occasionally — and  is 
awaiting  the  sound  of  the  engine  of  prosperity  and  competing  rail- 
roads in  the  near  future,  to  call  it  forth. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer;  hoping  that  your  stay 
with  us  will  be  made  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  yourselves,  and 
profitable  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  again  to  extend  the  most  cordial  wel- 
come to  you  all,  collectively  and  individually.  Welcome  to  our 
town  and  county  of  Somerset,  welcome  to  our  homes,  welcome  to 
our  hospitalities. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  RESPONSE 
on  Part  of  Convention. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of the  Convention: — Why  I  should  be  select- 
ed to  respond  tc  the  speech  of  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  Hon.  C. 
C.  Musselinan,  of  Somerset  county,  I  do  not  understand.  But  I 
will  say,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  Convention,  in  response 
to  the  hearty  welcome  of  the  gentleman  who  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  this  pleasant  little  town,  that  the  town  that  can  fur- 
nish this  hearty  crowd  with  "buckwheat  cakes  and  maple  molas- 
ses," on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  September,  is  the  kind  of  place 
to  hold  a  Convention  of  this  sort. 

The  pure  air  that  the  people  of  Somerset  breathe,  is  the  kind  of 
air  that  should  be  breathed  by  the  talented  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Those  of  us  engaged  in  the  work  of  char- 
ity, I  believe  that,  after  being  as  near  heaven  as  we  are,  when  we 
get  to  our  respective  homes,  we  will  be  the  better  prepared  to  dis- 
charge the  important  duties  devolving  upon  us,  unless  some  of  the 
members  will  be  loathe  to  leave,  thinking,  perhaps,  we  are  as  near 
heaven  as  we  will  ever  get,  being  on  an  altitude  so  far  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, that  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Somerset  cannot  be 
exceeded  anywhere. 

Bringing  my  remarks  to  a  close,  as  T  do  not  wish  to  occupy  too 
much  time,  we  will  proceed  with  the  work  of  the  Convention. 

The  reports  from  the  different  counties  were  mow  called  for. 

Mr..  Hultz,  of  the  Allegheny  County  Home,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

'  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  HOME. 
In  compliance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Convention  of  the  Association 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  session  in  Erie,  on  the  20th  and 
21st  days  of  September,  1881,  and  which  reads  as  follows:  "Resolved,  That  the 
renort  from  the  various  counties  to  the  subsequent  (this)  Convention  include  the 
rate  of  admission  of  the  Insane  to  the  Poor  Houses  for  a  period  of  five  preceding 
years,  and  that  the  cause  of  insanity,  when  ascertainable,  be  also  stated,"  will 
therefore  say  that  the  Allegheny  County  Home  does  not  Seep  the  insane  of  their 
district  in  the  Home,  but  do  keep  them,  or  have  them  kept,  in  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  at  Dixmont.  This  institution  is  located  near  the  line  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Port  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad,  in  the  county  of  Allegheny  and 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  number  admitted  into  said  Hospital  from  the  Alle- 
gheny County  Home  District  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  1877,  to  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1882,  making  the  five  years  which  the  foregoing  resolution  calls  f}r,  were 
89,  the  average  per  year  being  17  4-5.  Out  of  the  number  admitted,  the  causes  of 
insanity  of  16  are  unknown  ;  of  the  remaining  number,  being  73,  the  supposed 
causes  are  as  follows,  to  wit:  111  health,  13;  intemperance,  11;  hereditary,  T] 
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grief,  5;  masturbation,  5;  injury  to  head,  3;  puerperal  fever,  3;  excesses,  3; 
over-work,  2  ;  loss  of  property,  2  ;  and  one  each  of  the  following  causes,  to  wit : 
Parturition,  disappointment,  ill-treatment,  cold,  exposure,  epilepsy,  syphilis,  im- 
becility, love  affair,  menstrual  difficulty,  fright,  uterine  disease,  organic  disease 
£>nd  confinement.    While  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  my  opinion  before  making 
any  investigation  whatever,  was  that  insanity  was  about  keeping  pace  with  pau- 
perism in  our  district,  but  on  in vestigatiing  the  matter,  we  find  that  insanity  is 
largely  on  the  increase,  and  considerably  in  excess  of  pauperism,  if  we  take  the 
following  figures  for  our  conclusions :  On  July  1st,  1877,  we  had  in  the  Home  226 
inmates  ;  on  July  1st,  1882,  we  had  257  inmates,  only  31  in  excess  of  that  day  five 
years  before  ;  while  for  the  same  five  years,  on  July  1st,  1877,  we  had  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Dixmont,  58  patients  ;  on  July  1st,  1882,  we  had  in  said  hospital  101  pa- 
tients, being  43  in  excess  of  that  day  five  years.    This  difference  being  m  our  dis- 
trict only,  if  the  other  districts  in  the  State  show  about  the  same  difference  be- 
tween pauperism  and  insanity  as  to  the  increase  of  the  latter  over  the  former,  the 
increase  of  insanity  is  largely  in  excess  of  pauperism.    The  discharges  from  said 
hospital  during  the  five  years,  heretofore  stated,  were  32.   Thirty-one  of  that 
number  were  admitted  into  said  hospital  during  the  same  five  years.    Of  the  32 
discharged,  10  were  restored  to  sound  mind,  8  were  improved,  3  were  unimproved 
and  11  had  died.    The  total  cost  paid  by  the  Home  for  the  medical  attendance, 
and  boarding  and  clothing  of  its  insane  patients  in  the  aforesaid  hospital  for  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1882,  was  $17,582.74  ;  average  per  week,  $3.40.    Another  item 
of  interest  is  called  for  to  be  reported  upon,  or  it  is  desired  that  it  be  made  one  of 
the  topics  in  our  reports,  and  that  is  Management  of  Inmates.    On  this  topic  we 
will  start  at  the  beginning— that  is  the  admission  of  the  inmate;  where  or  how 
we  shall  end  is  further  along.    At  our  Home,  inmates  are  admitted  on  the  order 
of  two  justices  of  the  peace.    On  the  presentation  of  said  order,  the  first  duty  per- 
formed by  the  Superintendent,  is  to  obtain  a  history  of  the  party  whose  name  is 
set  out  in  the  order.    Tnis  we  sometimes  fail  to  accomplish,  for  Polanders,  Hun- 
garians, Swedes  and  Italians  are  brought  to  us,  who  have  been  but  a  short  time 
in  the  country,  and  are  not  able  to  talk  or  understand  our  language,  and  we  are 
not  always  so  fortunate  as  to  have  an  interpreter  for  all  the  above  named  parties. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  to  admit  them.    Thev  are  generally  young  men,  have  not 
become  acclimated,  came  here  to  make 'money,  do  not  live  on  good  food,  work 
hard,  room  more  like  animals  than  human  beings,  soon  fall  sick,  have  sent  their 
money  to  their  homes  originally,  and  are,  therefore,  in  one  sense,  charitable  sub- 
jects—at least,  charitable  institutions  have  to  take  care  of  them.    Those  of  them 
that  require  hospital  treatment  are  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  those  that  are  only 
sick  enough  to  keep  them  from  work,  but  are  fully  able  to  sit  and  walk  around, 
and  come  to  the  table  at  meal  time,  are  sent  to  the  general  department.    In  all 
probability  not  more  than  one  out  of  every  ten  of  them  are  legally  our  patients  ; 
but  they  have  fallen  sick  in  our  district  and  have  to  be  taken  care  of  the  same  as 
if  they  were  legal  patients.    All  patients  after  being  admitted  are  bathed  in  regu- 
lar bath  tubs,  and  clean  clothing  put  upon  them  ;  then  they  are  ready  for  the 
bed  assigned  them.    Our  time  for  retiring  is  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.  m.;  many 
of  them^ however,  retire  immediately  after  supper.    The  rising  hour  during  the 
summer  months— that  is,  from  April  1  to  October  1— is  immediately  after  the 
alarm  of  the  steam  whistle  at  5  o'clock  a.  m.;  breakfast  at  8  o'clock,  one  hour  af- 
ter the  alarm.    Alarm  again  at  Hi  o'clock  a.  m.  to  prepare  for  dinner,  which  is 
at  12  o'clock  m.    Another  alarm  is  sounded  in  the  evening  at  5i  o'clock  to  pre- 
pare for  supper,  which  is  at  6  o'clock.    For  the  rest  of  the  year  the  alarm  for  ris- 
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\ng  is  oiie  half  hour  later,  and  the  breakfast  also  one  Half  hour  later  ;  dinner  at 
12  m.,  and  supper  one  half  hour  earlier  than  in  the  summer.  The  adult  males 
and  females,  as  well  as  the  children,  have  separate  dining-rooms,  and  all 
have  nearly  the  same  diet,  to  wit :  Coffee  and  tea  or  milk,  as  desired,  with  bread 
and  syrup,  for  breakfast;  meat  cooked  with  potatoes  and  cabbage,  meat  cooked 
with  potatoes  and  turnips,  and  also  bean  and  rice  soups,  with  vegetables  in  their 
season,  and  coffee,  tea  or  milk,  as  desired,  for  dinners — not,  however,  having 
the  whole  of  the  above  for  any  one  dinner;  for  supper  the  same  as  described  for 
breakfast.  None  of  them  are  limited  to  a  certain  quantity,  but  are  allowed  as 
much  of  the  above  described  eatables  as  they  wish  at  all  meals.  Frequently,  on 
Sabbath  mornings,  all  get  butter.  The  hospital  patients  get  butter  all  the  time, 
and  also  some  others  that  are  really  not  hospital  patients;  but  weak. 

On  all  holidays,  as  well  as  Sabbath,  we  have  but  two  meals;  breakfast  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a*id  dinner  2\  in  the  afternoon.  On  holidays  we  always 
have  a  change  for  dinner,  such  as  pie,  cakes,  &c.  On  Christmas  we  have  what 
we  call  a  "turkey  dinner."  We  purchase  from  350  to  400  pounds  of  dressed  tur- 
keys for  the  Christmas  dinner  ;  they  are  stuffed  and  roasted,  and  with  potatoes, 
bread  and  coffee  make  up  the  dinner;  and  with  the  fewest  exceptions  they' do 
the  dinner  justice,  but  some  of  them  do  injustice  to  themselves,  for  every  one  is 
supplied  with  as  much  turkey  as  they  wish.  The  general  working  band  are  sup- 
plied with  a  little  better  eating  than  those  who  do  not  work.  The  males  and  fe- 
males are  separate,  each  having  their  own  departments.  All,  of  both  sexes,  that 
are  able  are  employed  at  something.  The  most  able  bodied  males  are  employed 
on  the  farm,  the  farmer  having  them  in  hand.  Others  are  employed  in  the  gar- 
den, horse  and  cow  stables,  cooks  in  the  kitchens,  and  in  various  other  occupa- 
tions in  and  out  of  the  house.  The  females  are  also  employed  at  washing,  iron- 
ing, scrubbing  and  various  other  employments  equally  necessary. 

I  suppose  we  should  at  the  start  out  of  this  report  have  headed  it  with  the  num- 
ber of  officers  who  attend  to  having  all  those  things  that  have  been  enumerated 
done,  but  as  it  is  never  too  late  to  do  good,  and  as  we  have  already  said  we  did  not 
know  where  or  how  we  would  end,  we  now  say  that  the  officers  are  three  in 
number,  the  Superintendent,  Matron,  Assistant  Matron,  who  is  also  the  school 
teacher.  We  have  a  Physician,  Chaplain,  Farmer,  Baker  and  Engineer.  We  all 
know  what  the  Physician's  duties  are;  also,  the  Chaplain's,  Farmer's,  Baker's 
and  Engineer's.  They,  as  a  general  thing,  have  to  look  after  only  what  pertains 
to  their  departments.  Nevertheless,  on  many  occasions  they  are  valuable  assiot- 
ants  to  the  officers.  The  farmer  and  the  inmates,  those  of  them  the  most  able  to 
work,  do  all  of  the  work  of  the  farm,  with  rare  exceptions,  which  generally  oc- 
cur in  harvest  time.  In  speaking  of  the  Physician,  we  should  have  added  that 
he  visits  the  Home  regularly  twice  a  week,  and  oftener  if  necessary  ;  and,  also,  at 
any  other  time  when  called.  The  officers  have  the  most  unpleasant  and  arduous 
part  to  perform.  Some  one  of  them  must  always  be  at  their  post.  A  Home  that 
has  from  two  to  three  hundred  inmates  all  the  time,  to  look  after  and  care 
for,  is  not  the  easy  task  that  many  imagine  ;  for  we  may  say,  and  we  think  truth- 
fully, that  not  one  of  the  number  mentioned  will  say  that  he  is  well.  They  are 
really  not  well,  or  they  imagine  they  are  not ;  the  latter  being  the  more  trouble- 
some of  the  two.  Then  we  have  the  old,  the  infirm  and  the  crippled  ;  many  of 
these  are  not  only  old,  but  infirm  and  crippled  as  well.  Of  course  they  have  to 
be  specially  cared  for.  We  may  also  say  that  we  have  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the 
blind;  these,  also,  require  more  than  ordinary  care  and  attention.    Then  we 
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have  the  idiotic,  the  epileptic,  the  ill-natured  and  the  growlers  or  grumblers  ; 
all  of  these  have  to  be  cared  for,  also.  No  matter  who  or  what  they  are,  they  are- 
in  your  charge,  and  under  your  care. 

We  care  for  them  all  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  no  matter  how  well  it  is- 
done,  our  kindnesses- in  many  instances  do  not  seem  to  be  appreciated.  They 
either  through  ignorance,  or  from  their  constant  habit  of  being  growlers,  cannot 
receive  any  kindness  with  an  humble  spirit,  although  our  Chaplain  on  every 
other  Sabbath  impresses  it  upon  them  to  be  of  an  humble  and  contrite  spirit. 
We  have  in  our  Home  a  school-room,  in  which  the  children  of  the  Home  are  ' 
taught  their  alphabet,  spelling,  reading  and  writing ;  very  rarely  have  we  any 
old  enough  to  be  taught  arithmetic.  The  school  hours  are  from  9  in  the  morn- 
ing until  12  at  noon,  and  from  1  until  4  in  the  evening.  We  have  a  number  of 
bath  rooms,  with  regular  bath  tubs  therein  for  bathing,  and  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  each  week  is  devoted  to  the  cleansing  of  the  outer  man,  as  also  the  women  and 
children,  at  which  time  clean  garments  are  given  them.  *  The  bathing  is  attend- 
ed to  by  inmates  of  both  sexes,  each  to  their  proper  department.  The  inmate 
who  attends  to  the  bath  room  of  the  male  department,  also  lines  all  the  coffins, 
and  prepares  them  properly  to  receive  the  corpse.  On  every  Sabbath  morning 
reading  matter  is  furnished  to  almost  every  inmate  that  can  read,,  consisting  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  periodicals  of  various  kinds.  On  every  Mon- 
day morning  tobacco  is  distributed  to  all  who  use  it  and  are  daily  workers.  On 
every  second  Monday  morning  tobacco  is  distributed  to  all  who  nse  it,  bo  mat- 
ter whether  they  are  workers  of  not.  We  also  have  a  lock-up,  but  it  is  not  a. 
dungeon  as  some  institutions  have.  The  dungeon  part  may  be  not  too  severe  a 
punishment  for  some,  but  in  general,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  too  severe,  A  goorl, 
lock-up,  with  some  rays  of  light  and  good  ventilation,  will,  as  a  general  thingy 
subdue  those  that  you  have  to  imprison.  When  a  crime  is  committed  by  any  of 
the  inmates,  our  lock-up  is  not  the  one  for  them  ;  the  criminal  law  then  asserts 
her  authority,  and  white  the  Commonwealth  has  the  control  of  them  our  au- 
thority ceases.  Another  mode  of  punishment,  and  one  which  I  have  found  in  a- 
number  of  cases  to  be  very  successful  in  bringing  the  parties  into  subjection,  and 
also  a  confession  and  a  promise  for  the  better,  and  they  as  a  general  thing  carry- 
out  the  promise,  is  a  reduction  in  quantity  and  quality  of  eatables— water  andi 
dry  bread  is  not  as  palatable  as  coffee,  bread  and  syrup.  Without  going  any  fur- 
ther into  the  minutise  of  the  management  of  our  Alms-house,  as  our  paper,  we- 
fear,  has  become  too  long  and  wearisome,  we  are  open  to  any  and  all  inquiries,. 
and  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  the  same. 

D.  C.  HULTZ, 

September  19,  1882.  Superintendent  Allegheny  County  Hotnei 

Mr  Paul  presented  the  following  report  of  the 
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ALLEGHENY  CITY  HOME. 

City  of  Allegheny,  September  1,  1882. 

Report  of  the  number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  City  Home  and  Dixmont 
Hospital  from  July  1st,  1877,  to  July  1st,  1882,  and  the  proportion  of  which  were 
insane : 

Total  number  admitted  during  five  years,  1786 ;  222,  or  12.4  per  cent,  were  in- 
sane ;  the  cause  of  insanity  cannot  be  given.  Number  admitted  from  July  1st, 
1877,  to  July  1st,  1878,  307 ;  38,  or  12.3  per  cent,  were  insane.  From  July  1,  1878, 
to  July  1,  1879,  412  ;  52,  or  11.8  per  cent,  were  insane.  From  July  1,  1879,  to  July 
1,  1880,  341 ;  43,  or  12.7  per  cent,  were  insane.  From  July  1,  1880,  to  July  1, 1881, 
316  ;  37,  or  11.7  per  cent,  were  insane.  From  July  1,  1881,  to  July  1,  1882,  380; 
52,  or  13.7  per  cent,  were  insane. 

The  following  disposition  was  made  of  the  insane  during  the  period  mention- 
ed :  25,  or  11.3  per  cent,  were  transferred  to  other  institutions  ;  20,  or  0.9  per  cent, 
eloped;  52,  or  23.4  per  cent,  were  discharged  by  the  doctor;  6,  or  2.7  per  cent, 
were  discharged  by  order;  18,  or  8.2  pet  cent,  died  ;  33,  or  14.9  per  cent,  were  ta- 
ken by  friends  ;  68,  or  30.6  per  cent,  still  remain  at  the  Home  and  Dixmont. 

The  population  of  the  City  in  1870  was  53,000,  of  which  138  or  26-100  per  cent, 
were  paupers,,  and  51  or  3T  per  cent,  of  the  paupers  were  insane,  or  096-1,000  per 
cent,  of  the  population  insane.  The  population  in  1880  was  78,000,  of  which  302 
or  38-100  per  cent,  were  paupers  and  100  or  33.1  per  eent.  of  the  paupers  were  in- 
sane, or  128-1,000  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  insane.  The  increase  in  popu- 
lation in  10  years  was  47  per  cent.;  increase  in  pauperism,  119  per  cent.,  and  an 
increase  of  insanity  of  96  per  cent.  The  population  in  1877  (approximated)  was 
70,000  ;  239  or  34-100  per  cent,  were  paupers  ;,  69'  or  29  per  cent,  of  the  paupers 
were  insane,  or  099-1,000- per  cent,  of  the  population  were  insane.  The  popula- 
tion in  1882  (approximated)  is  82,000;  302' or  37>100'per  cent,  were  paupers  ;  100 
or  33  1-10  per  cent  of  the  paupers  were  insane,  or  122-1,000- per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation are  insane.  The  increase  in  population  from  1877  to  1882  (approximated) 
is  12,000  or  17  14-100  per  cent.;  increase  in  pauperism  in  five  years,  26  4-10  per 
cent.:  increase  in  insanity  45- per  cent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  P.  HUNKER,  Clerk, 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  submitted  the  following 

REPORT  OF  BLAIR  COUNTY. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment  of  Blair 
County,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Amount  expended  during  year....  $12445  20' 

Indoor  expenses  S7804  28 

Outdoor  relief   2482  91 

Improvements  and  repairs   1027  26 

Salaries   1005  75 


Total 


is 


Inmates  in  House  January  1,  1881, 

Males  ,  52 

Females  39 

Total  81 

Number  admitted  during  year, 

Males  74 

Females  38 

Number  born  in  House   7 

Total  119 


S.  R.  CAMPBELL,  Steward. 

W.  C.  ROLLER,  M.  D.,  Physician. 


The  following  report  of  the 
county  was  submitted  by  Mr.  I. 


Total  number  supported  210 

Number  discharged  and  died  130 

of  inmates  Jan'y  1,  1882   84 

"       of  adults  sane   51 

"       of  children  sane   19 

"      of  adults  insane.   14 

"       of  natives   41 

"       of  foreigners   43 

"       of  meals  furnished  tramps. .867 
Average  No.  of  inmates  during  year..  88 
"      w'kly  expense; per  capita.. $1.52 
J.  C.  MATTE  RN, 
ELI  SMITH, 
DAVID  BELL, 

Directors. 

D,  S.  BRUMBAUGH, 

Attorney  and  Clerk. 

County  Alms-House  of  Cambria 
Lilly  : 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY  ALMS-HOUSE, 

Ebensbukg,  Pa.,  September  18,  1882. 
This  county  had  at  the  taking  of  the  last  census  in  1880,  a  population  of  nearly: 
forty-seven  thousand,  and  the  number  of  insane  who  became  chargeable  to  her, 
in  the  past  five  years  ending  December  31st,  1881,  were  35  males  and  16  females— 
a  total  of  51.  Of  the  35  males  there  are  14  that  we  do  not  know  the  cause  of  their 
insanity;  intemperance,  8;  sickness,  4;  masturbation,  1 pecuniary  difficulty,  1; 
sun-stroke,  1;  disappointment,  1;  epilepsy,  1;  loss  of  friends,  1;  inherited,  1; 
injury  in  the  late  war.  2.  Of  the  16  females,  there  are  causes  unknown,  4;  ex- 
cesses, 3;  domestic  difficulty,  2;  ill-health,  1;  typhoid  fever,  1;  religion,  i  ;  loss 
of  friends,  1;  old  age,  1;  puerperal,  1;  menstrual  irregular,  1.  We  have  25  in- 
sane now  at  Dixmont,  and  have  23  in  our  Alms-house  ;  67  inmates  in  our  House 
September  1,  1882  ;  we  hire  one  male  and  one  female  ;  we  hire  no  inmates  at  all ; 
We  raise  all  our  own  vegetables  and  feed.  We  buy  all  our  flour ;  our  land  is  too 
much  exposed  to  the  winter  storms  to  raise  fall  grain.  We  had  about  1,600 
bushels  of  potatoes  last  year,  which  was  a  big  thing  for  the  season.  We  keep  10 
cows  and  make  most  of  our  butter  and  keep  the  House  in  milk.  We  pay  out  on 
an  average  about  $475  per  month  for  out-door  relief— exclusive  of  Dixmont.  We 
have  a  brick  house  of  52  rooms  ;  two  stories  and  basement ;  heated  with  steam. 

ISIDORE  LILLY,  Steward. 

Mr.  James  Millard,  of  Chester  county,  submitted  the  following 
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REPORT  OF  CHESTER  COUNTY  ALMS-HOUSE, 


For  the  Year  Ending  September-  '60th,  1881. 


To  balance  from  last  settlement  :  $  406  50 

From  board  of  inmates   1354  05 

From  pauper  labor   128  80 

From  cattle,  hides,  lard,  hay,  &c,  sold  -231  86- 


Total  receipts. 


*29014 

41 

-$  4181  21 

62 

138 

:;:.) 

23 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year  §20057  23 

Amount  paid  for  out-door  medical  cases  $1245  17 

Amount  paid  for  out-door  relief   248  10 

Amount  paid  for  out-door  medical  supplies   39  90 

Amount  paid  for  out-door  coffins  and  graves   251  50 

Amount  paid  for  board  of  insane  at  hospitals   5192  16 

Amount  paid  for  paupers  in  other  counties   102  78 

Amount  paid  Pennsylvania  Training  School   104  38 

Receipts  from  sundry  sources   4181  21— $11365  20 

Net  expenditures  of  Alms-house  $14692  03 


Average  number  of  inmates  in  House  For  year  288J 

Weekly  cost  of  each  inmate  $  98 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  fed  and  lodged  2347  tramps.  We  had  32  insane  in 
the  hospitals,  and  7  in  the  Feeble-minded  School.  There  was  no  epidemic,  and 
but  one  case  of  small-pox  during  the  year.  Our  farm  contains  365  acres,  about 
40  of  which  is  in  timber;  the  remainder  arable,  from  which  the  following  pro- 
ducts were  raised : 

Bushels  wheat  1025  ;  Bushels  sweet  potatoes   35 

Bushels  corn   800  j  Pounds  pork  ,....1115 

Bushels  oats  1115  j   Pounds  veal  1510 

Bushels  Tve   12  i   Pounds  butter  made  2200 

Bushels  potatoes  1075:  Loads  of  hay   85 

Besides  a  fair  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Also  slaughtered  29,479  pounds 
of  beef,  a  part  of  which  was  fed  on  the  farm. 

STOCK  OK  FA1-M  OCTOBER  1,  1881' 


Fat  gteers. 


Pairs  oxen   4 

Horses   6 

Dairy  cows  24 
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Fat  bulls   5 

Hogs  83 

The  product  of  the  dairy  is  all  consumed  in  the  House.  ■ 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Millard's  Report,  he  said  .  We  had 
this  year  about  109  insane  in  the  hospital  at  Norristown  and  about 
32  in  Harrisburg. 
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Mr.  Millard,  on  being  asked  "  why  their  out-door  relief  fund  was> 
so  small?  "  said  :  I  think  it  is  owing  to  the  following  rules  and 
regulations  which  our  board  have  adopted  : 

CHESTER  COUNTY  ALMS  HOUSE. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  IN  REFERENCE  TO  PAUPERS. 

I.  All  persons  entitled  to  Relief,  must  be  removed  to  and  provided  for  at  the 
Alms  House,  and  no  payment  will  be  made  for  Medical  Attendance  or  other 
relief  furnished  outside  of  the  Alms  House,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  when 
delay  or  removal  would  peril  life  or  expose  the  pauper  to  serious  injury. 

II.  To  entitle  any  person  to  pay  for  medical  attendance  or  other  relief  furnish- 
ed to  paupers  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  claimant  must  notify  one  of  the  Direc- 
tors, or  their  Steward,  of  the  case  in  writing,  within  three  weeks  after  the  first, 
attendance  'or  relief  has  been  rendered  to  the  pauper,  and  also  of  the  earliest 
occasion  the  pauper  can  safely  be  removed  to  the  Alms  House  Provided-lhis  rule 
shall  not  apply  when  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  individual  relieved  are- 
not  known  to  the  Physician  or  other  person,  furnishing  such  relief.  And  when, 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual  relieved  shall  become  known  to  the  Pl^ysi- 
cian  or  other  person  after  the  attendance  or  other  services  have  commenced,  notice- 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  given  within  three  weeks  after  obtaining, sueli  knowledge. 

III.  All  bills  rendered  must  be  accompanied,  where  practicable,  by  a  certificate 
signed  by  at  least  two  respectable,  disinterested  persons,  stating  that  the  services 
were  rendered  or  relief  furnished,  and  that  the  recipients  were  without  means 
to  pay. 

BENNETT  S.  WALTON, 
WILLIAM,  H.  DALLETT, 
THOMAS  MILLARD, 

Directors  of  Poor. 


February  20th,  1876. — The  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hon.  William  Butler,  President  Judge,,  apd  the  Hon.  Joel  Hawley,. 
Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Chester  County,  are  hereby 
approved  by  the  same. 

HANNUM  BALDWIN,  Prothonotary. 

March  14,  1876. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McGonnigle,  it  was  ordered  that  the  above 
Rules  and  Regulations  in  reference  to  the  paupers  of  the  Chester 
County  Alms-house,  should  be  printed  in  the  Report. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Erie,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT  OF  THE  ERIE  COUNTY  ALMS-HOUSE  &  FARM. 

To  the  State  Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Convened-  at  Somerset.  Somerse 
Counti/,  September  19.  1882  : 

This  Institution  is  situated  about  three  miles  West  of  the  city  of  Erie,  Pa.  on  the 
main  wagon  road  leading  from  Erie  to  Cleveland.  The  building  was  erected  i 
1870,  and  is  substantialy  built  of  brick  with  a  cellar  and  stone  wall  under  t  he 
entire  Eastern  structure.    The  House  fronts  the  South  and  is  surmounted  in  the 
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middle  above  the  main  entrance  with  a  lofty  dome  and  is  flanked  on  both  ends 
with  neat  turrets  so  that  the  frontlooks  very  imposing.  The  main  partof  the  build- 
ing is  four  stories  high,  190  feet  in  length  and  57  feet  in  width,  also  in  the  same 
style,  only  three  stories  high  proceeds  a  wing  about  the  center  of  the  main  building 
84  feet  in  length  and  32  i feet  in  width.  In  the  basement  or  cellar  of  this  portion  of 
the  house  are  located  the  machinery,  engines,  heating  apperatus  etc.,  The  light- 
ing of  the  house,  cooking,  pumping,  etc.,  is  done  by  burning  natural  gas.  The 
entire  house  is  heated  by  steam,  made  through  a  furnace  (hre  made  of  coal,) 
which  consumes  about  300  to  350  tons,  per  year.  The  first  floor  of  the  last  men- 
tioned wing,  contains  the  kitchen  and  large  dining  room,  two  pantries  etc.,  this 
dining  hall  lias  tables  and  seats  for  about  200  inmates.  The  second  floor  con- 
tains the  cells  and  rooms  for  insane  females,  and  the  third  floor  is  used  as  a 
hospital  for  the  males.  vvater  closets,  bath  tubs  etc.,  are  in  both  of  the  last 
named  departments.  The  center  or  middle  of  main  building,  is  occupied  by  the 
office,  the  parlor,  and  several  other  rooms  for  the  accomodation  of  the  Stward  and 
his  family.  The  West  wing  from  this  center  portion  of  the  building  is  occupied 
by  the  female  class  of  inmates,  and  the  East  wing  of  the  main  portion  of  the  house 
is  occupied  by  the  male  class  of  inmates.  The  entire  house  is  well  planned  as  to 
convenience;  the  Steward's  appartment  divides  the  male  appartment  from  the 
female  appartment  which  leaves  no  opportunity  of  any  communication  between 
the  two  sexes.  Both  departments  for  the  inmates  are  well  planned  with  center 
walls,  large  and  small  sleeping  appartments,  also  hospital  rooms  etc.,  The  house 
will  accomodate  350  inmates,  300  very  comfortably.  The  insane  department  for 
the  ruales  is  about  50  feet  from  main  building,  a  brick  structure  by  itself,  two 
stories  high,  center  hall  through  middle  and  cells  on  each  side,  with  out  side  yard 
ect.,  will  accomodate  about  30  inmates.  There  are  two  barns  one  large  and  com- 
paratively new  barn  with  stone  basement  with  well  arranged  stables  for  horses  and 
eattle,  the  upper  partis  used  entirely  for  grain  and  hay.  The  next  is  an  over 
ground  barn,  the  lofts  over  the  entire  building  is  kept  for  straw,  which  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  grain  barn,  the-under  part  is  used  for  storeing  away  tools  and 
machinery  belonging  to  the  farm.  The  farm  in  connection  with  this  Institution? 
numbers  105  acres,  all  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  Lake  Shore  &  F.  & 
Erie  R.  R.  also  the  C.  C.  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  runs  along  the  north  line  of  the  farm. 
We  have  a  spur  which  intersects  the  F.  E.  R  R.  which  belongs  to  the  county, 
where  the  coal  is  delivered  for  the  use  of  the  house.  The  soil  is  chestnut  and 
black  walnut  bottom,  some  sand  and  grayel  ridge.-  The  garden  consists  of  some 
5.  acres  which  is  usually  very  productive,  raising  annualy  an  abundance  for  the 
entire  house.  The  Alms-house  and  farm;  are  managed  by  a  Steward  and  Matron, 
and  under  their  management  and  direction  are  placed  the  following  helps,  one 
hired  man  on  thefarm;.one  engineer  pone  man  to  care- for  the  male  insane  depart- 
ment ;  one  man  to  do  the  baking one  man  to  wait  on  the  sick  in  male  hospital 
department;  one  woman  for  the  insane  female  department ;  two  girls  for  dining 
room,  kitchen  and  general  help  to  the  Matron.  Much  of  the  wearing  apparel  is 
manufactured- in  the  house  as  the  following  report  will  show  for  the  year  past. 

REPORT  OF  STEWARD  OF  ALMS  HOUSE  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  188-1. 

Number  of  inmates  in  Alms-house  January  I,  1881   221 

Number  admitted  during  year   162 


Total 


383 


Discharged  daring  year  101 

Eloped   30 

Removed   11 

Died   31 

Indentured   3 

Total  176 

Number  remaining  in  house  Dec. 

31, 1881,  males  !  126 

Females  ••  81 

Total  207 

Articles  manufactured  in  the  house  duri 
mates,  as  follows  : 

men's  weak. 

Pantaloons,  pairs   47  | 

Overalls,  pairs   60  j 

Drawers,  pairs   45  , 

Shirts  257  j 

Vests   19  I 

Blouses   20  ! 

Aprons  • 


Foreigners  141 

Natives   66 

Total  207 

Under  16  years  of  age   10 

From  16  to  70  160 

From  70  to  80   25 

Over  80   12 

Total  207 

the  year  1881,  by  the  help  of  the  in- 

women's  wear. 

Dresses  118 

Chemise  US 

Drawers   46 

Aprons  112 

Nightgowns   18 

...   25 


Oa 


ps 
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98 


Skirts.. 
Waists  . 


Suspenders. 


BOYS  WEAE. 


Coats  

Pantaloons. 

Shirts  

Waists  


GIRLS  WEAR. 


Aprons  

Chemise   

Drawers  

Dresses  

Nightgowns. 
Stockings .... 
Skirts  


26 

4 
20 
20 
10 


12 

6 
9 
8 
2 

6 
4 
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  6 

Stockings   75 

Boots  and  shoes  repaired,  pairs    78 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

Comforters   22 

Pillow  slips  126 

Pillow  ticks..'   30 

Quilts  :  12 

Sheets  132 

Shrouds   5 

Straw  ticks   8 

Towels   87 

Table  cloths   13 

Coffin  pillows   33 

Curtains..   30 

Infant  outfits.   6 


Productions  of  the  farm,  etc.,  for  the  year,  as  follows  : 

Pork  fed  and  slaughtered  on  farm,  pounds  6470 

Beef  fed  and  slaughtered  on  farm,  pounds   744 

Number  bushels  wheat  raised   464 

"  barley  raised   374 

"  clover  seed  raised   11 

"  timothy  seed  raised   9 

"  corn  in  the  ear  raised   687 

"  potatoes  raised   570 

Number  tons  hay  raised  (about)   38 

Number  loads  corn  fodder  raised   14 
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Garden  vegetables,  etc.,  raised  for  the  year,  as  follows: 

Number  bushels  beets,  etc.,  raised   420 

"            carrots  raised   148 

41            parsnips  raised  (about)   250 

4"             onions  raised   24 

"            sweet  potatoes  raised   12 

Squash,  green  peas,  green  corn,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  cucum- 
bers, cabbage,  etc.,— each  variety  a  good  supply  for  house. 

STOCK  OX  THE  FARM  DECEMBER  31,  1881. 


Number  of  store  hogs   26 

Number  of  chickens  200 

Number  of  geese   12 


Number  of  horses   4 

Number  of  cows   11 

Number  of  stock  bulls   1 

The  approximate  value  of  farm  per  acre  would  probable  be  $225,  or  $23,625,  for 
the  farm,  estimate  value  of  buildings,  $100,000  dollars.  Probable  cost,  by  estimate 
of  keeping  each  inniate  would  not  exceed  $1.30  per  week.  At  present  time,  num- 
ber of  inmates  in  the  Alms-house  are  180;  106,  males;  74,  females;  14  insane 
males  and  16  insane  females,  and  the  number  of  insane  received  in  the  Erie  county- 
Alms-house,  during  the  past  five  years,  corn  men  ceing  with  January  1st,  1877, 
was  22;  1878,  15  ;  1879,  11 ;  1880,  6  ;  1881,  11 ;  Total  65.  We  have  at  present  date 
at  "Warren  Asylum,  by  order  of  Directors  of  Poor,  34  insane— 17  males,  and  17 
females. 

Total  expense  for  the  support  of  the  poor  inside  and  out  door,  does  not  exceed 
328,000  :  this  also  includes  the  keeping  of  34  insane  at  Warren. 

Very  Respectfully, 

W.M.  BROWN, 
Steward  Erie  County  Alms-house. 

REPORT  OF  FAYETTE  COUNTY  POOR  HOUSE.- 

SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  H.  C  JEFFRIES. 

Expenditures  of  Fayette  County  Poor  House  for  the  year  1881,  . 

Expended  for  Poor  House  $10544  99 

Expended  for  out-door  relief   3109  04 

Received  by  the  "Directors  of  the  Poor  for  boarding  paupers.  <   641  06 

Net  cost  to  Fayette  county  $13012  97 

Number  of  inmates  in  Poor  House  January  1, 1881  176 

Number  admitted  during  year  147 

Total...  323 

Number  discharged  during  the  vear  110 

Number  died  during  the  year   40 

Number  eloped  during  the  year  •   21 

Number  indentured  during  the  year    ^ 

Total  number  discharged  during  the  year  183 

Number  remaining  January  1,  1882  140 

Average  number  of  inmates  durirg  the  year  145 

Average  cost,  per  week,  of  each  inmate,  not  including  market  value  of 

farm  products  $     ]  35i 


\ 
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Number  of  insane  admitted  to  Fayette  County  Poor  House,  from  the  y ear  1877: 
until  the  year  1882,  inclusive  : 


Admitted  in  1877.. 
Domestic  trouble. 

Melancholia  

Epilepsy  


 12 

  1 

2 

  1 

Intemperance  and  exposure   3 

Puerperal   1 

Mental  anxiety   3 

Unknown   1 

Admitted  in  1878  10 

Domestic  trouble..    1 

Intemperance   1 

Puerperal    1 

Exposure   1 

Hysteria   1 

Relapsed   2 

Organic  disease  of  brain   1 

Unknown   2 

Admitted  in  1879  

Domestic  trouble  

Financial  trouble..  , 


..10 
2 
.  2 


Fever   2 

Intemperance   1. 

Hysteria   1 

Chorea   l 

Unknown   l 

Admitted  in  1880  ,  19 

Domestic  trouble   4 

Intemperance   2 

Puerperal   2 

Financial  trouble   21 

Hereditary...   2 

Epilepsy   1 

Hysteria   1 

Unknown......   5' 

Admitted  in  1881  13' 

Domestic  trouble   3 

Puerperal   2 

Intemperance   2 

Mental  anxiety   3 

Unknown   3; 

ushels  of  wheat,  863;  bushels  potatoes 
-total  value,  $3,099.  The-County 


Mr. 


Farm  products  for  the  present  year 
1,800  ;  heads  of  cabbage,  6,500  ;  tons  of  hay,. 50- 
Farm  contains  128  acres. 

H.  C.  JEFFRIES. 

J.  Haffley  submitted  the  following 

REPORT  OF  HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  ALMS-HOUSE. 
The  Alms-house  is  situated  at  Shirleysburg,  on  the  line  of  the  E.  B-..T.  R.  R., 
some  20  miles  from  the  town  of  Huntingdon  and  is  pleasantly  located  and  in  good 
condition.    Average  number  of  paupers  relieved  in  the  house  per  month,  67;. 
number  releived  outside  of  house,  269  for  the  year.    Cost  of  maintenance  per 
week  in  house,  1  dollar  ;  number  of  insane  admitted  into  house  for  the  last  five- 
years,  four ;  cause  of  insanity  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  imtemperance.  Num- 
ber insane  belonging  to  the  county  kept  in  the  Asylum  at  Harrisburg,  15  ;  aver- 
age number  of  children  kept  in  the  house  per  month,  10  ;  number  demented  or 
feble  minded  in  bouse,  about  20 ;  paupers  are  admitted  into  house  in  the  usual 
form,  with  the  exception  that  we  have  a  blank  order,  which  we  furnish  our  jus- 
tices, and  all  persons  making  application  are  sworn  to  the  statement  made.  The 
Alms-house  is  heated  by  stoves  but  we  contemplate  heating  by  steam.    The  in- 
sane department  is  on  the  ground  floor  and"  is  composed  of  6  cells.  We  have  a  small 
hospital,  it  being  serjarate  from  the  main  building.    Cost  of  Alms-house  for  the 
last  year,  $9061.58.  Produce  of  farm  :  Bushels  of  wheat,  529  ;  bushels  of  oats,  298  ; 
bushels  of  corn  in  ear,  805;  bushels  of  clover  seed,  8  ;  bushels  of  potatoes,  345  ;. 
bushels  of  beans,  18;  bushels  of  tomatoes,  45;  bushels  of  beets,  25;  bushels  of 
turnips,  12  ;  bushels  of  onions,  11 ;  heads  of  cabbage,  2500  ;  tons  of  bay,  24  ;  four 
horse  loads  of  corn  fodder,  8 ;  pounds  of  pork,  3505 ;  pounds  of  beef,  775  ; 
pounds  of  veal,  420;  pounds  of  lard,  300 ;  calves,  2;  bushels  of  apples,  30;. 
bushels  of  lime,  2300. 

J.  HAFFLEY, 
J.  H.  ISETTE, 

Directors.. 


2r. 


At  the  close  of  his  report,  Mr.  Haffley  said:  We  have  built  a 
new  Aims  house  which  cost  us  $9,059.58.  We  have  also  raised  on 
our  farm  during  the  last  year,  about  526  bushels  wheat,  298  hush- 
els  oats,  SOS  bushels  corn,  8  bushels  clover  seed,  345  bushels  pota- 
toes and  48  bushels  turnips.  We  have  consumed  in  the  house 
about  3,500  pounds  of  pork  and  775  pounds  of  beef. 

Mb.  Sperrier  submitted  the  following 

REPORT  OF  LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

The  Lancaster  county  Institutions  consist  of  an  Alms-house,  Hospital  and  In- 
sane asylum.  The  farm  contains  190  acres,  135  of  which  are  regularly  farmed. 
The  Almshouse  is  a  four  storied  brick  building,  228  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide, 
two  stories  high  above  the  basement.  The  alms-house  contains  many  conven- 
iences which  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  The  sexes  occupy  the  east  and 
west  portions  of  the  building,  respectively,  and  are  separated  by  closed  doors. 
The  basement  of  the  center  wing  is  occupied  as  a  kitchen,  the  first  story  for  male 
and  female  dining  rooms,  and  the  second  story  is  the  chapel,  where  the  Rev.  John 
Swenk,  the  moral  instructor  preaches  every  Sunday.  The  cooking  and  the  heat- 
ing of  the  building  is  done  by  steam. 

The  Hospital  is  the  old  Almshouse  building,  which  was  remodeled  several  yeara 
ago.  It  is  146  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high  above  the  basement. 
This  building  is  well  arranged  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is 
heated  by  hot  air  furnaces,  six  of  which  are  located  in  the  basement.  The  males 
occupy  the  first  floor  and  trie  females,  together  with  the  family  of  the  Superinten- 
dent occupy  the  second  floor.  In  this  building  about  50  patients  can  be  accomo- 
dated. We  also  have  an  old  stone  building  about  two  hirndred  yards  from  the 
main  Hospital,  capable  of  holding  15- or 20  persons.  This  building  is  intended 
for  those  who  have  loathsome  or  contagious  diseases.  Pour  Physicians  are  elect- 
ed annually,  each  of  whom  serve  the  institution  three  months,  by  a  daily  visit,  or 
oftener  when  required.  A  weekly  prayer  meeting  is  maintained  in  the  hospital 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  religious  services  at  the  Chapel. 
In  case  of  death  the  remains  are  buried  with  religious  services. 

The  Insane  Asylum  (which  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday,  August  13,)  con- 
sisted of  a  main  building  126  feet  long  (east  and  west)  and  33  teet  wide  and  three 
stories  high  above  the  basement.  This  building  was  erected  in  1866,  and  contain- 
ed comfortable  rooms  intended  for  one  person.  The  mild  cases  of  insanity  occu- 
pied this  building,  the  males  on  the  first  story  and  the  females  on  the  second  and 
third'stori'es,  this  building  was  heated  with  hot  air  furnaces  placed  in  the  base- 
ment. The  south  wing  was  150  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  two  stories  and  an 
attic  above  the  basement.  This  building  had  less  comforts  than  the  main  build- 
ing, the  ventilation  was  defective  and  the  heating  arrangement  imperfect.  In 
this  building  our  worst  cases  of  insanity  were  confined.  The  fire  orginated  above 
the  attic.  7t  and  the  second  story  were  almost  wholly  destroyed,  together  with 
the  second  and  third  stories  of  the  main  building.  At  the  time  of  the  fire  there 
were  112  insane  inmates  in  these  buildings,  all  of  whom  were  rescued  and  secur- 
ed without  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  On  Saturday,  the  18th,  of  August,  we  were 
again  visited  with  the  destroying  hand  cf  an  incendiary  in  the  destruction  of  our 
barn,  by  which  we  lost  all  our  summer  crops,  together  witn  many  farming  im- 
plements.   We  lost  1,100  bushels  of  wheat,  110  bushels  of  rye,  300  bush  els  of 
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oats,  70  bushels  of  corn,  90  tons  of  straw  and  50  tons  of  hay,  which  with  the  cost 
of  the  barn  caused  a  loss  of  over  $9,000 — partly  covered  by  insurance. 

Expenditures  for  1881.  Cash  paid  for  meat,  flour,  feed,  groceries,  drugs  and 
medicines,  store  goods,  clothing,  fuel,  light,  salaries  and  incidental  expences, 
$38,  223,63  ;  paid  for  the  relief  of  137  out-door  poor,  $2,215,50— Total  amount  paid 
out  daring  the  year,  $48, 139, 13. 

Products  of  the  farm  :  About  40  tons  of  hay  ;  820  bushels  of  wheat ;  975  bushels 
of  corn  ;  225  bushels  of  oats  ;  14  bushels  of  soup-beans  ;  840  bushels  of  potatoes  ; 
250  bushels  of  turnips;  15  bushels  of  corn  broom  seed.  Farm  Stock  :  8  horses  ; 
17  cows  ;  3  heifers  ;  5  calves  ;  1  bull ;  3  breeding  sows  ;  1  boar ;  29  shoats. 

The  number  of  regular  inmates  of  the  institution  on  the  last  of  each  month 
during  the  year  1881,  was  as  follows  :  January,  427  ;  February,  428;  March,  407  ; 
April,  395;  May,  384  ;  June,  386  ;  July,  391;  August,  404;  September,  382;  Oc- 
tober, 410 ;  November,  431 ;  December,  418.  The  daily  average  of  regular  in- 
mates was  406  ;  the  daily  average  of  tramps  during  the  year,  10— making  a  daily 
average  in  all  of  416.  Average  cost  of  maintenance,  per  capita,  during  the  year, 
$91.88  ;  weekly  cost,  $1.76.  The  average  monthly  number  of  insane  inmates  was 
135.  In  the  institution  during  the  year  1881,  were  born  3  white  male  children, 
and  1  colored  male  child  ;  5  white  female  children  and  1  colored  female  child, 
and  1  still-born — whole  number  of  births,  11.  59  white  males,  27  white  temales, 
2  colored  males,  and  4  colored  females  died  in  the  institution  during  the  year — 
number  of  deaths,  92.  Admissions  during  tne  last  five  years  :  There  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  year  1877,  218  sane  males  and  25  insane  males — total,  243  ;  63 
sane  females  and  18  insane  females— total,  81 ;  total  number  admitted  during  the 
year,  324.  In  1878,  170  sane  males  and  15  insane  males — total,  185;  83  sane  fe- 
males and  16  insane  females — total,  99  ;  total  number  admitted  during  the  year, 
284.  In  1879,  154  sane  males  and  31  insane  males— total,  185  ;  80  sane  females 
and  17  insane  females — total,  97  ;  total  nunber  admitted  during  the  year,  282.  In 
1880,  127  sane  males  and  25  insane  males — total,  152  ;  63  sane  females  and  80  in- 
sane females — total,  93  ;  total  number  admitted,  during  the  year,  245.  In  1881, 
164  sane  males  and  23  insane  males — total  187  ;  48  sane  females  and  10  insane  fe- 
males—total, 58;  total  number  admitted  during  the  year,  245.  There  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  last  five  years,  833  sane  males  and  119  insane  males,  making 
952  males  ;  337  sane  females  and  91  insane  females,  making  428  females.  Total 
number  admitted  1380,  of  which  number  210  were  insane.  Of  the  119  insane 
males,  118  were  white  and  1  colored  ;  of  the  91  insane  females,  90  were  white  and 
1  colored.    39  insane  males  and  30  insane  females  were  discharged. 

GECEGE  SPERRIER,  Superintendent. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Ross  submitted  the  following  Condensed  Report  of 
Montgomery  County  : 
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CONDENSED  REPORT  OF  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

For  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1881. 

•Cash  paid  tor  dry  goods,  groceries,  coal,  drugs,  cattle,  salaries,  labor,  &c  .$21578  61 

'Cash  paid  for  out-door  relief   5947  50 

■Cash  paid  for  out-door  medical  attendance,          .   129-1  00 

Cash  paid  for  out-door  burials     445  00 


Total  amount  expended  during  year  $29265  11 

From  which  deduct  amount  received  from  sale  of  farm  products,  &c         2976  05 


Net  cost  of  running  whole  district  $2G2t>9  06 

Net  cost  of'keeping  Alms-house  alor.e.   165S7  42 

Monthly  average  of  inmates  in  house   224f 

Cost  of  keeping  each  inmate  per  year  ,  $73  80 

The  Alms-house  Farm  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Montgomery  county,  containing 
-298  acres,  nearly  all  of'whieh  is  in  good  fanning  condition. 

The  total  number  ©f  insane  admitted  during  last  five  years  is  31, — divided  as 
follows  : 

Male  American  .....12  |  Female  American..  6 

Male  Irish   4      Female  Irish   2 

Male  German..   0  |  Female  German  1 

The  insane  inmates  are  kept  in  the  hospital  connected  with  the  institution,  the 
improvable  cases  only  being  sent  to  the  Stale  Asylum  at  Norristown.  The  Alms- 
house proper  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State,  having  large,  comforta- 
ble rooms  for  the  inmates,  and  is  heated,  in  cold  weather  by  steam,  and  lighted 
with  gas  made  on  the  premises.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  sub j eels  of 
drainage  and  ventilation,  both  of  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Direc- 
tors ;  and  the  criticisms  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities 
have  generally  been  of  advantage. 

The  Physician  visits  the  institution  three  times  per  week,  and  is  within  easy 
-call  in  case  of  emergency.  The  Board  meets  on,  the  lirst  Monday  of  every  month 
•and  transacts  such  business  as  is  brought  before  it  (as  paying  bills,  etc.).  and  in 
the  afternoon  a  thorough  examination  is  made  of  the  Alms-house  and  Hospital. 
Notices  are  posted  up  throughout  the  premises  "that  any  complaints  of  cruelty 
or  neglect  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  officers  will  be  heard  by  the  Board,"  and 
when  such  complaint  is  made,  the  Board  hears  it  and  reprimand  or  punish  the 
-offender  with  a  promptness  that  shows  their  sympathies  are  enlisted  in  behalf  of 
the  indigent  poor,  who  must,  out  of  necessity,  spend  the  balanc  e  of  their  days  in 
the  "  County  Home." 

DAVID  H.  ROSS, 
Secretary  of  Board. 

Mr.  Snyder,  of  Philadelphia,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT  FOR  OXFORD  AND  LOWER  DUBLIN  POOR  DISTRICT. 

No  doubt  many  of  those  present  do  not  understand  the  position  we  occupy,  or 
why  it  is  there  are  so  many  different  poor  organizations  in  Philadelphia.  Previ- 
ous to  the  act  of  consolidation  the  County  of  Philadelphia  was  a  separate  organi- 
zation, electing  its  own  officers.  But  when  that  act  was  passed,  which  consol- 
idated the  city  and  county,-  making  it  all  one,  municipally,  the  people  of  the 
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comity  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  keep  their  own  poor,  which  was  granted  them;. 
This  is  why  there  are  so  many  organizations.  The  City  proper  is  one;  the  22* 
Ward,  or  Germantown,  another ;  Bristol  township  another;  By  berry  and  More- 
land  townships  another;  Oxford,  Franklin,  Lower  Dublin  and  Delaware  (which, 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent)  another;  comprising,  with  the  exception  of  By- 
berry,  more  land  than  the  whole  of  the  23d  Ward.  It  also  includes  the  villages-, 
of  Whitehill,  Holmesbury,  Irisdale,  Somerton,  Bustleton,  Sandyford,  Fox  Chase,. 
Cedar  Grove  and.Frankford,  comprising  about  35,000  inhabitants.  Mo-st  of  these- 
places  are  manufacturing  establishments,  and  are  largely  made  up  of  a  floating,, 
population.  When  the  manufactories  stop  we  are  required  to  give  this  popula- 
tion temporary  relief.  They  never  pay  anything  direct  to  our  institution,  as 
there  is  no  tax  on  such  persons.  The  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  Institution 
is  situated,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pennypaok  creek,  near  Holmesbury,  and  about 
ten  miles  from  the  Court  House.  It  was  incorporated  April  11th,  1.807.  Among 
the  old  records  I  find  that  at  that  time  it  required  about  three  hundred  dollars, 
besides  the  products  of  the  farm,  to  keep  the  poor.  In  1867  the  Directors  built  a- 
new  hoivse,  by  which  they  incurred  an  indebtedness  of  $20,000,  which  they  have 
not  been  able  to  cancel.  The  ground  attached  to  the  Institution  comprise  145- 
acres  of  good  arable  land,  which  is  worked  principally  by  hired  labor.  We  keep- 
none  but  the  feeble,  infirm  and  old  in  the  house;  the  act  incorporating  the  House: 
of  Correction  requires  all  able  bodied  persons  to  be  sent  there.  Our  Board  is  re- 
quired—and they  have  the  right— to  commit  them  there,  where  they  are  required. 
to  work.  We  have  an  average  of  seventy  persons.  We  keep  no  children  over 
two  years  of  age— all  others  a-re  sent  to  the  Pauline  Home  of  Germantown,  where-, 
they  soon  receive  places  and  cease  to  be  a  charge  to  us.  [I  gave  a  description  of. 
this  Home  at  the  Convention  at  Erie].  We  giye  our  inmates  good,  wholesome, 
food — milk,  rye  coffee,  pork,  mackerel,  and  fresh  meat  twice  a  week.  We  believe 
that  when  people  become  old,  unable  to  care  for  themselves,,  that  they  should  be 
treated  like  human  beings.  The  products  of  the  farm  sold  yearly  amount  to 
§3,085 ;  and  of  that  we  consume  about  $1,468 ;.  the  principal  items  being  potatoes,, 
hay  and  corn.  The  expenses  of  the  house  for  1881  amounted  to  $7,084;  of  the 
farm  to  $2,793;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $344;  salaries,  $725,;,  out-door  relief,. 
$2,247.  The  receipts  are,  tax  duplicate,  $11,846  ;.,  produce  sold  amounted  to  $14,- 
647.    The  indebtedness  amounts  to  $20,000. 

CHARLES  S.  SNYDER,  Delegate 

Me.  P.  G.  Kell,  of  Perry  county,,  submitted  the  following. 

report : 

Perrt  Coukty  Alms-House,  V 
Loysville,  Pa.,  September  17,  1881.  ; 

Gentlemen :  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  Convention, 
we  would  submit  the  following  report  for  your  consideration  : 

The  number  of  indigent  insane  admitted  into  our  Poor  House  during  the  last 
five  years  is  as  follows  :  Males,  2  ;  females,  3  ;  cause  of  insanity  unknown,  except 
of  one  male,  which  is  attributed  to  degeneracy  by  the  intermarrying  of  blood  re- 
lations. The  system  upon  which  our  institution  is  managed  is  as  follows  :  The 
Board  of  Directors  meet  in  the  institution  on  the  last  Friday  of  every  month,  in 
order  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Steward  ;  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  house  and  inmates  ;  to  issue  orders  on  the  Treasurer  for  all  bills  of  indebt- 
edness accrued  during  the  month,  and  to  transact  any  other  business  which  may 
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be  presented  to  them  for  their  consideration  in  the  interests  of  the  Poor.  The 
Board  of  Directors  also  keep  a  close  supervision  of  the  stock,  the  farm  and  its 
general  management.  At.  their  stated  meetings  in  November  of  each  year,  they 
select,  a  Steward,  Clerk  and  Physician  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year.  Out-door 
relief  is  granted  quarterly  to  such  persons  as  can  support  themselves  with  a  ^ 
limited  amount  of  aid;  each  applicant  being  required  to  possess  the  proper  cre- 
dentials and  recommended  by  good,  responsible  persons  as  subjects  worthy  of 
charity.  The  management  of  the  house  and  farm  is  controlled  by  the  Steward, 
who  is  required  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  inmates  as  much  as 
possible,  selecting  such  work  as  is  suitable  for  the  different  persons  engaged,  and 
promoting  good  order  and  decorum  in  all  the  different  wards,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral affairs  of  the  institution.  The  work  on  the  farm,  consisting  of  170  acres,  is 
performed  by  the  inmates,  under  the  supervision  .of  the  farmer,  who  is  employed 
by  the  Steward.  Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  0.  SNYDER, 
J.  F.  HOLLE2\BAI1GrI, 
BENJAMIN  BISTL1NE, 
P.  G.  KELL,  Steward.  Directors, 

Mr.  Neifert,  of  Schuylkill,  on  presenting  his  report,  said  :- 
I  never  attended  one  of  these  meetings  before,  and,  therefore,  did 
not  know  what  kind  of  a  report  was  generally  given,  or  how  it  was 
gotten  up.    We  have  rather  an  expensive  county,  on  account  of 
the  class  of  people  which  compose  the  population.    Being  situated 
in  a  mining  district,  we  have  a  good  many  different  classes  of  peo- 
ple to  deal  with.    Our  out-door  relief  fund  is  very  high.  Our 
farm  contains  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  two  hundred 
of  which  are  farmed  regularly.    We  have  one  main  building,  four 
stories  high,  and  one  large  insane  building,  three  stories  high,  and 
built  of  brick;  then  we  have  another  large  brick  building,  three 
stories  high,  besides  quite  a  number  of  out-buildings.    The  Board- 
meets  every  Monday  in  the  year,  and  every  first  Tuesday  in  the 
month  to  issue  Treasury  orders.    We  seldom  have  any  children  in 
the  house,  as  we  bind  them  out.    We  have  more  calls  for  children 
than  we  can  supply.    We  never  bind  out  children  to  persons  we 
do  not  know,  unless  they  can  produce  a  proper  recommendation. 
We  never  bind  Protestant  children  in  Catholic  families,  nor  Catho- 
lic children  in  Protestant  families. 

REPORT  OE  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  ALMS-HOUSE. 
Partial  Statement  of  the  Expenditures  for. the  ijear  1831. 

Out-door  relief  granted  $-12694  51- 

Out-door  burial  expenses   1815  00 

Out-door  maintenance   1004  26 

Out-door  medical  attendance  ,   860  75 

Oat-door  justice  fees   453  80 
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Directors' salary  and  traveling  expenses   1810  78 

Directors'  horse  hire   387  00 

House  expenses   26619  20 

Employes'  salaries.   4822  99 


The  average  number  of  inmates  for  the  year  was   504 

Average  cost  of  feeling,  clothing  and  medical  treatment,  per  capita  $1  23 


During  the  year  1881  there  were  killed  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  the  following 
cattle  : 

113  steers,  weighing  72084  pounds 

10  calves,  weighing   745  pounds 

20  hogs,  weighing   6990  pounds 

Total  expense  connected  with  the  Schuylkill  County  Alms-house  for 

(he  year  1881  $84427  93 

The  item  of  842,694.51  expended  for  out-door  relief  in  Schuyl- 
kill county  caused  considerable  discussion,  and  the  inquiry  was 
mode  as  to  the  cause  of  such  an- unusually  large  expenditure.  It 
appeared  that  the  principal  cause  was  the  fact  that  their  popula- 
tion is  made  up  largely  by  the  mining  classes,  who  by  reason  of 
injuries  received  in'  the  mines,  want  of  employment,  etc.,  are  neces- 
sitated to  apply  for  out-door  relief  to  a  great  extent. 

Dr.  Luther  :  I  am  glad  that  Schuylkill  county  is  represented 
here;  I  rather  insisted  on  Mr.  Neifert's  coming  to  this  Convention. 
I  have  visited  that  institution  when  it  had  seven  hundred  inmates. 
They  have  also  a  very  large  number  of  insane  to  support,  and 
more  carefully  managed,  better  cared  for,  and  cleanlier  kept  de- 
partments of  an  insane  hospital,  you  will  not  see  any  where  in  the 
State.  I  also  notice  that  their  out-door  relief  has  been  reduced 
considerably.  At  one  time  it  was  about  fifty  or  uixty  thousand 
dollars,  if  I  remember  correctly.  There  was  abuse  of  the  out-door 
relief  practiced  in  that  institution  ;  but  I  see  they  have  reduced  it 
to  about  forty  thousand  dollars.  I  also  (wish  to  ask  the  different 
counties  that  have  reported,  in  what  manner  they  classify  the  in- 
sane. I  refer  to  this  matter  because  it  is  important  to  draw  a  line 
of  division  between  the  insane  and  the  demented.  I  think  the  re- 
ports that  have  been  presented  generally,  class' them  all  as  insane. 
This  leaves  the  matter  rather  vague  and  uncertain.  I  think  Hun- 
tingdon county's  report  as  to  classification  correct;  it  reports  five 
insane  and  twenty  demented  persons.  An  insane  person  is  one 
who  has  lost  entire  control  of  his  mind  and  cannot  take  care 
of  himself,  while  a  demented  person  is  one  who  can  take  care  of 
himself,  dress  himself  properly,  and  assist  in  the  work  about  the 
house.    It  is  highly  necessary  that  this  classification  should  be 
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properly  made  in  the  reports,  as  the  former  are  generally  removed 
to  the  State  hospitals,  and  the  latter  are  kept  in  the  alms-houses. 

REPORT  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY, 

SUBMITTED  BY  MR  SLOAN. 

In  our  Home  on  January  1,  1881,  we  had  185  inmates.  During  the  year  some 
■were  admitted,  a  few  died,  twelve  left,  and  seven  were  indentured.  On  January 
1,  1882,  we  had  103  inmates.  Our  farm  products  are  as  follows  :  Bushels  wheat, 
715;  bushels  corn,  2,710;  bushels  oats,  693;  bushels  potatoes,  621 ;  bushels  clover- 
seed,  12  ;  bushels  beans,  28  ;  bushels  peas,  22. 

Mr.  Gay,  of  Westmoreland,  said:  We  have  no  written  report  to 
submit  this  year.  We  have  a  large  and  commodious  building  on 
our  farm,  which  contains  at  the  present  time  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  inmates.  WTe  have  thirteen  insane  males,  and 
twenty-nine  insane  females. 

THE  REPORT  OF  YORK  COUNTY  FOR  1881. 

SUBMITTED  BY  ME.  GILBERTHOEPE. 

The  Alms-house  farm  contains  in  cultivation  122  acres.  There  were  kept  on 
the  farm  during  the  year  :  Mules,  6;  COWS,  15;  young  cattle,  7^  bulls,  1;  hogs, 
40.  Products  of  the  farm  :  Bushels  wheat,  750;  com,  800;  oats,  1,000;  potatoes, 
€62  ;  onions,  78  ;  corn-broom  for  400  brooms^  tons  hay.  CO;  pounds  butter  mad«t 
1,1394;  pounds  hard  soap  made,  1,375;  barrels  soft  soap  made,  20;  beef  slaugh- 
tered, 13,680  pounds;  pork  slaughtered,  9,3l8i  pounds-  veal  slaughtered,  150 
pounds. 

Inmates  in  the  institution  December  31,  1881   164 

Daily  average  of  regular  inmates  an-d  tramps  during  the  year  1881    159J 

Average  cost  for  rhaintenance,  per  capita,  during  the  year  1881  .$117  26$ 

Salaries  paid  to  the  parties  employed  at  the  Alms-house,  as  follows  : 

Steward,  per  year  $600  f)0  Matron,  per  year  $180  00 

Clerk,  per  year   200  00  Baker,  per  day   85 

Doctor,  per  year   365  00  Shoemaker,  per  day   75 

Teamster,  per  year   180  00 

PARTIAL  REPORT  OF  JUNIATA  COUNTY. 

Out  of  fifteen  boroughs  and  townships  in  our  county,  I  report  seven,  and  in 
but  three  of  these  have  they  insane  paupers,  which  is  a  fair  average  for  the  re- 
maining townships.  These  reports  are  as  follows  :  1st.  We  have  one  insane  pau- 
per, kept  by  her  sister  at  $1.25  per  week  ;  clothing  and  medical  attendance  extra. 
2d.  We  have  three  insane  paupers.  One  is  kept  at  her  brother's,  at  $2.00  per 
week  ;  one  at  her  father.s,  at  $40  per  year  ;  and  the  other  in  a  private  family,  at 
$1.00  a  week.  Nothing  said  in  regard  to  clothing  or  medical  attendance.  3d. 
We  have  four  insane,  all  kept  in  private  families,  at  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  week. 

THOMAS  A.  ELDER. 
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REPORT  OP  CENTRE  COUNTY. 

There  is  no  Poor-house  in  this  county.  The  poor  requiring  assistance  are  to 
nished  with  aid  at  their  respective  residences,  except  hi  the  borough  of  Belle- 
fonte,  where  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  have  rented  and  furnished  a  house  in 
which  a  small  number  of  confirmed  paupers  and  tramps  are  taken  care  of.  The 
balance  of  the  poor  receive  assistance  at  their  homes,  as  in  other  boroughs  and 
townships  in  the  county.  There  are  four  insane  persons  supported  by  the  bor- 
ough at  Danville  and  Warren  Insane  Asylums.  I  believe  the  cause  of  insanity  is 
known  in  but  two  cases— one  from  intense  study  and  the  other  from  fever. 
There  are  ten  insane  women  and  nine  insane  men  from  Centre  county  supported 
by  the  different  townships  at  the  Insane  Asylums  at  Danville  and  Warren. 

DAVID  RELOADS. 

Mr.  Moss  presented  the  following  report  fur  Blockley  Alms- 
house and  Hospital,  showing  the  classification  of  the  inmates,  and 
proposed  diet  lists  for  the  same,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  proceedings: 

PHILADELPHIA  (BLOCKLEY)  ALMS-HOUSE  AND  HOSPITAL  REPORT, 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  INMATES. 

— CLASS  I.  

Insane  Department.— Classification  made  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the- 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

— CLASS  II. — 

A.— Superannuated  males  and  females  over  sixty  years  of  age.  B.— Healthy- 
males  and  females  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

— CLASS  III. — 

Children's  Asylum  and  Foundlings. 

■ — CLASS  IV. — ■ 

Obstetric  Cases.— Obstetive  cases  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Hospital  on  the  certi- 
ficate of  an  out-door  physician,  that  the  patient  is  sis  months  pregnant  or  in  am. 
emergency,,  the  Superintendent  may  admit. 

 CLASS  V.  

Males  and  Females— Acute  Hospital  cases. 

— CLASS  VI. — 

Males  and  Females.— Suffering  from  incurable  diseases^ 
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PHILADELPHIA  HOSPITAL 

PROPOSED  DIET  LIST. 
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Dr.  Walk,  of  Philadelphia,  on  being  called  upon  for  a  report  of 
the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  said  :  I  have  no  report  to  offer. 
We  make  out  an  annual  report,  but  that  report  for  this  year  has 
not  been  issued  yet;  and  the  one  of  last  year,  I  presume  all  have 
seen  that. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  one  of  the  conditions-of  that  resolu- 
tion of  last  year  calling  for  reports,  was  to  give  the  average  cost, 
per  capita,  a  week,  of  keeping  the  indigent  insane.  After  listening 
to  the  different  reports,  I  think  the  average  cost  yev  «eek  would 
be  about  SI. 25  per  capita.  Some  reports  are  even  much  lower  than 
this,  but  I  fear  they  are  almost  too  low  ;  and  from  the  reports  I 
have  heard  read,  and  the  statistics  I  have  examined,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  average  amount  of  cost  for  keeping  a  person  in  the 
alms-house  is  $1.25  a  week. 

The  subject  of  Out-door  Relief,  I  think,  should  be  well  discussed. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  counties  grant  out-door  relief,  while  in 
others  it  has  been  abolished.  I  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  the 
counties  they  would  get  along  better  without  any  provisions  for 
out-door  relief.  I  am  told  that  in  this  county  there  is  no  out-door 
relief  granted,  except  by  the  authorities  of  the  poor— then  only  in 
cases  of  emergency.  I  am  sure  that  a  few  dollars  in  the  hands  of 
an  organization  conducted  in  a  systematic  manner,  will  do  more 
real  good  than  thousands  of  dollars  distributed  in  the  usual  way 
that  out-door  relief  is  granted. 

In  Philadelphia,  we  have  a  Society  for  Organizing  Charities, 
that  looks  after  the  wants  of  all  the  poor  and  needy,  *nd  we  find 
it  saves  us  many  thousands  of  dollars.  We  have  done  away  with 
out-door  relief  entirely.  If  the  counties  throughout  the  State 
would  form  organizations  of  this  kind,  they  would  find  that  it 
would  take  a  less  amount  of  money  and  the  poor  would  be  better 
cared  for,  while  the  abuse  practiced  in  the  distribution  of  out- door 
relief  would  be  ended.  I  think  the  sooner  we  can  abolish  the 
granting  of  out-door  relief  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  State. 

Me  Sypher:  It  mav  be  useful  to  supplement  what  Dr.  Walk 
has  said  of  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Or- 
ganizing Charity,  by  a  statement  of  some  of  the  results  achieved 
by  the  Society. 

*  First  of  all.  it  is  proper  to  state  that,  previous  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  society,  the  Citv  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  annually 
appropriated,  for  out-door  relief,  from  150,000  to  $80,000.  This 
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sum  was  apportioned  to  the  twelve  Guardians'  Districts  on  the 
basis  of  population,  and  was  distributed  in  ways— best  known  to 
those  who  had  the  handling  and  the  dividing  of  the  funds.  After 
the  Society  had  entered  upon  the  second  year  of  its  work,  the  City 
Councils  discontinued  the  appropriation  fund  for  out-door  relief, 
except  for  medical  relief.  The  discontinuance  was  expressly  based 
upon  the  statement  that  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  would 
provide  and  distribute  relief  to  the  deserving  poor  more  economi- 
cally and  effectually  than  the  city  could  do. 

In  this  connection  two  facts  are  significant :  First — No  apparent 
suffering  was  discovered  to  follow  the  discontinuance  of  the  large 
appropriation  for  out-door  relief;  secondly— no  one  in  councils,  or 
out,  has  brought  forward  a  proposition  to  renew  the  appropriation, 
though  three  years  have  passed  since  its  discontinuance.  It  is 
due  the  Society  management  to  add,  that  the  whole  annual  expen- 
diture, including  all  disbursements  through  the  Central  and  Dis- 
trict offices,  does  not  exceed  one-half  the  sum  which  the  city  dis- 
tributed each  year  before  the  Society  demonstrated  the  better 
methods.  The  city  authorities  are  now  thoroughly  convinced  that 
appropriations  for  out-door  relief  are  wholly  unnecessary.  It  may 
also- be  interesting  to  know  how  this  result  has  been  achieved. 
You  have  been  told  that  the  Society  has  one  central  office,  that 
the  city  has  been  divided  into  convenient  districts,  and  that  each 
district  maintains  an  office  and  a  superintendent.  All  applica- 
tions for  relief,  whether  made  on  the  street  or  at  the  residences  and 
business  places,  by  persons  in  need,  or  in  behalf  of  such  persons, 
are  referred  to  these  district  officers.  It  is  a  rule  that  no  one  shall 
be  helped  outside  of  the  district  in  which  he  or  she  lives  ;  if,  there- 
fore, any  person  applies  outside  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides, 
he  is  referred  to  the  office  in  the  district  in  which  he  lives,  and 
thus  duplication  is  prevented.  The  applications  within  the  dis- 
trict are  promptly  inquired  into,  and  the  condition  of  the  case  is 
ascertained  and  proper  relief  is  applied.  Generally,  the  giving  of 
food,  fuel,  clothing  or  medicine,  are  the  most  insignfiicant  and  use- 
less portions  of  the  relief  afforded.  In  a  great  industrial  commu- 
nity like  Philadelphia,  many  people  and  families  are  from  no  im- 
mediate fault  of  their  own  temporarily  in  want ;  a  great  factory 
may  have  suddenly  stopped,  fire  or  bankruptcy,  or  removal,  may 
cause  many  operatives  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  ,  long  sickness  or 
the  death  of  the  provider  for  the  family  may  cause  poverty.  Now, 
poverty  is  not  pauperism.    The  former  is  without  the  necessaries  of 
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life  and  without  convenient  means  of  providing  them;  the  latter 
is  a  being  in  this  condition  with  superadded  traits  of  a  willingness 
to  remain  in  that  condition,  and  to  depend  upon  charity  for 'sub- 
sistence. The  serious  problem  which  demands  solution,  therefore,, 
is,  how  shall  the  poor  be  provided  for  and  not  be  reduced  to  pau- 
perism ?  In  nearly  every  family  there  are  -some  members — girls, 
boys,  mother  or  father,  who  can  do  some  kind  of  work.  The  visi- 
tor, who,  in  every  case,  is  a  near  neighbor',  discovers  the  working 
forces  and  finds  something  for  them  to  do ;  the  girls  and  boys  are 
sent  to  factories  ;  the  mother  is  provided  with  plain  sewing,  wash- 
ing or  other  work;  the  man  is  sent  to  work  in  some  manufacturing 
establishment.  The  Managers  of  the  society  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  persons  having  charge  of  the  improvements  on  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  in  and  near  Philadelphia,. by  which  work 
is  given  to  every  man  who  is  sent  from  the  offices  of  the  Society  ; 
and  thus  work— the  means  of  earning  a  living — is  provided  for  the 
poor. 

Of  course  there  are  some,  alas !  many,  who  do  not  desire  to  work, 
but  who  are  willing  to  live  by  begging  ;  such,  if  able  to  work,  are 
sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  where  they  must  work.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Society  to  pound  at  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection until  by  setting  the  inmates  to  doing  the  city's  work  on 
the  streets,  docks,  sewers  and  water  works,  the  institution  is  made 
self-supporting.  Still,  after  all  who  can  work  are  made  self-sup- 
porting, there  will  remain  a  residium  of  temporary  and  permanent 
poor ;  the  former  will  be  comparatively  small,  and  but  little  tem- 
porary assistance  will  be  required  to  support  them,  and  will  be 
provided  by  the  charitable,  and  dispensed  through  the  Society ; 
the  permanent  poor  are  to  be  distributed  to  institutions,  private  or 
public,  as  the  case  may  be,  where  they  will  have  permanent 
homes. 

Another  part  of  the  Society's  work  is  the  establishing  of  habits 
of  frugality  among  the  poor  by  teaching  the  art  and  utility  of  sav- 
ing. In  connection  with  the  District  Offices  there  are  receivers  for 
the  Fuel  Saving  Society,  through  which  the  depositors  obtain  coal 
at  less  than  the  wholesale  price  in  the  regular  market.  The  poor 
are  persuaded  and  encouraged  to  deposit  with  the  receivers  of  the 
Society,  small  sums  weekly  during  the  summer  months  for  the 
purchase  of  coal  in  November.  In  one  district  in  whieh  over 
eighty  tons  of  coal  were  distributed  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
during  the  first  year  of  the  Society's  existence,  the  recipients  of 
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that  coal  have  this  year  deposited  with  the  Society  money  enough 
to  buy  fifty  one  tons  of  coal. 

The  problem  is  not  a  simple  or  easy  one,  but  it  is  comprehensi- 
ble and  capable  of  solution.  Patient,  intelligent,  persevering, 
honest  effort  will  evolve  the  desired  answer.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  to  apply  that  effort,  not 
only  to  the  city,  but  in  the  State,  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  vicious  methods  of  administering  out-door 
relief,  which  is  doing  more  harm  than  good— whereby  poverty 
increases  and  the  poor  become  paupers. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Snyder,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet 
at  7  o'clock  p.  m. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  7  o'clock. 

The  Chairman  called  for  the  reports  from  the  different  counties, 
that  had  not  been  handed  in  or  read  during  the  day. 

Dr.  Luther  :  I  wish  the  members  here  present  from  the  differ- 
ent Board  of  Directors  in  the  State,  would  state  to  this  meeting  how 
often  the  Board  to  which  they  belong  visits  the  wards  of  the  insane, 
and  the  different  departments  of  their  alms-houses.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  they  always  visit  the  wards  on  the  day  of  meeting, 
after  they  have  attended  to  the  other  business,  or  whether  they  go 
home  without  seeing  how  the  different  departments  are  kept. 

Mr.  Gilberthorp,  of  York  county  :  I  believe  our  Board  visit 
every  room  and  cell  in  the  hospital  once  a  week.  When  the  Di- 
rectors can  not  all  take  the  time  to  go  through  the  different  depart- 
ments, one  is  appointed  to  go  through  the  institution  and  inspect 
everything,  and  report  to  the  Board  in  regard  to  the  condition  in 
which  the  inmates  of  the  institution  are  kept. 

Mr.  Haffley,  of  Huntingdon  :  Our  entire  Board  goes  through 
the  house  every  month,  and  examine  everything. 

Mr.  Sloan,  of  Washington  :  We  visit  every  room  in  the  house  af- 
ter each  meeting. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Fayette  :  WTe  go  through  our  entire  house  once 

a  month. 

Mr.  Gulp,  of  Franklin :  The  Franklin  County  Board  has  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  different  departments  of  the  house  every 
month. 

Mr.  Hultz:  Our  Board  meets  weekly— the  entire  Board  Visit 
each  department. 
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Dr.  Luther:  1  was  induced  to  ask  this  question,  from  the  fact 
that  I  know  there  are  some  counties  in  which  the  Board  never  vis- 
its the  different  departments  of  the  house,  or  the  wards  of  the  in- 
sane. From  a  certain  district  of  the' State  complaints  har]  been 
made  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  concerning  the  fearful  condi- 
tion in  which  the  insane  were  kept ;  and  they  had  never  been  suc- 
cessful until  recently.  Now  they  have  a  man  on  the  Board  who 
goes  down  into  the  different  departments  of  the  insane.  He  told 
me  that  shortly  after  he  became  a  member  of  the  Board,  after  their 
other  business  had  been  transacted  on  one  of  their  meeting  days, 
he  suggested  that  they  visit  the  departments  of  the  insane.  The 
other  members  said  it  was  not  necessary,  but  he  insisted  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  do  so.  They  finally  consented  to  go  along  with  him  ; 
and,  he  said,  the  state  in  which  they  found  the  insane  department 
was  entirely  incorrigible  ;  that  the  other  members  of  the  Board 
were  surprised,  and  said  .they  had  no  idea  that  such  a  state  of 
things  existed  there,  and  said  that  if  any  one  would  have  told  them 
of  it,  they  would  have  indignantly  denied  it. 

Miss  M.  M.  Walk  reported  the  following  for  the  Northern  Home 
of  Philadelphia,  as  follows: 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Northern  Home  for 
Friendless  Children  and  the  Associated  Institute  for  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Or- 
phans—first as  a  teacher  and*now  as  one  of  the  Superintendents. 

This  institution  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  N.  E. 
corner  of  Twenty-third  and  Brown  streets,  in  the  midst  of  large  grounds,  belong- 
ing to  the  Home.  At  the  present  time  there  are  458  children  under  its  care.  Of 
this  number  130  axe  friendless  children— -the  others  are  the  orphans  of  soldiers  or 
the  children -of  disabled  soldiers.  These  soldiers' children  are  supported  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  laws  made  to  provide  for  and  educate  the 
children  of  Pennsylvania  soldiers,  who  lost  their  lives  or  were  disabled  in  the 
late  war.  Of  these  soldiers'  children  I  will  not  speak,  but  of  the  first  class  I 
mentioned — the  friendless  children— who  are  brought  to  the  Northern  Home  from 
all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  requirements  and  methods  of  admitting  children  into  the  Home  are  as 
follows  :  The  child  must  be  over  three  years  of  age  and  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  children  may  enter.  A  judge  of  any  county 
throughout  the  State  may  commit  a  destitute  child  to  the  Northern  Home.  The 
more  ordinary  way  is  this  :  Every  Tuesday  morning  the  Board  of  Lady  Mana- 
gers meet  at  the  Home  to  receive  applications  for  the  admission  of  children.  If 
the  party  applying  for  the  admission  of  the  child  is  its  guardian  or  near  relati  ve, 
it  can  be  released  by  them  immediately  and  the  child  received  into  the  Home  ; 
but  if  the  child  be  totally  destitute,  without  relatives  or  guardian,  then  evidence 
of  this  must  be  taken  under  oath,  and  the  child  committed  by  the  Courts. 

There  is  another  class  of  children  frequently  brought  to  the  Home  for  tempora- 
ry admission  by  one  of  their  own  parents.    These  are  cases  that  occur  through 
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•gome  great  calamity  overtaking  the  supporters  of  the  family,  who,  though  they 
may  be  industrious  and  willing  to  work,  have,  through  sickness  ot  loss  of  situa- 
tion, become,  tor  a  time,  powerless  and  absolutely  destitute.  Many  of  these  cases 
have  a  truly  interesting  history,  and  if  possible,  tbe  children  will  be  admitted  for 
one  month,  or  even  for  the  extent  of  six  months,  as  the  urgency  and  necessity 
may  demand.  These  cases  are  always  referred  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on 
Tuesday  mornings.  The  methods  of  disposing  of  these  children  have  not  yet  been 
spoken  of.    Two  plans  are  presented  : 

First,  returning  the  children  to  their  parents,  or  other  relatives  or  guardian,  if 
these  persons  have  so  improved  in  circumstances  as  to  be  able  to  care  for  the  chil- 
-dren,  sheltered  during  the  days  of  misfortune  in  the  Northern  Home.  In  this  case 
the  Home  ceases  to  be  Tesponsible  for  the  children. 

The  second  plan  for  disposing  of  the  children,  is  to  place  them  in  private  fami- 
lies. When  a  child  is  thus  placed  in  a  private  family,  the  Institution  holds  a 
guardianship  over  it  until  it  arrives  at  the  age  of  18  years. 

The  child  is  first  taken  on  trial  for  three  months,  and  if  the  home  procured  is 
a  desirable  one,  and  the  child  is  satisfied,  it  is  then  indentured  upon  the  following 
terms  : 

It  is  required  that  it  be  sent  three  months  of  each  year  to  school,  and  also  the 
following  regulation  with  regard  to  compensation  is  made:  "The  parties  to 
whom  they  are  indentured  or  taken  on  trial,  shall  pay  five  dollars  ($5.00)  at  the 
time  the  child  leaves  the  Institution,  and  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  annum  there- 
after until  they  are  fifteen  (15)  years  of  age;  and  ten  do.llars  (§10.00)  per  annum 
thereafter  until  the  end  of  the  term  :— said  payment  to  be  made  always  in  ad  van  ce 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children." 

This  money  is  deposited  in  the  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund,  at  7th  and  Walnut 
streets,  Philadelphia,  a  separate  book  being  used  for  each  child  depositor.  When 
these  children  arrive  at  the  age  of  18  years,  these  books  are  given  to  them  ;  and  in 
many  cases  they,  having  learned  to  economize,  do  not  draw  out  the  money,  but 
try  to  add  more  to  the  amount  already  deposited  for  them. 

While  in  the  Home,  the  children  are  regularly  sent  to  school.  As  the  Home  is 
not  Sectarian,  clergymen  of  different  denominations  preach  on  Sabbath  mornings 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Institution.  One  pleasant  feature  in  the  moral  culture  of 
these  children  is  the  Sabbath  School.  On  Sabbath  afternoons  some  forty-five  or 
fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  best  families  of  the  city,  come  to  the  Home,  and 
teach  in  the  Sabbath  School. 

Do  these  children  turn  out  well?  In  a  majority  of  cases  they  do,  and  many  of 
the  foster  parents  treat  these  friendless  ones  with  as  much  love  and  care  as  if  they 
were  their  own  children.  I  believe  in  the  family  life  for  children.  I  believe  that 
the  individual  care  and  interest  develops  the  better  part  of  our  natures.  Which 
of  us  would  erase  from  memory  the  hours  of  childhood  at  home  ?  The  very  cross- 
es and  difficulties  are  dear  to  us  now,  and  have  made  us  stronger  for  the  harder 
duties  of  life.  I  hold  that  the'  country  is  the  best  place  to  rear  children.  In  the 
country  they  have  more  chance  to  think,  and  to  exercise  their  judgment.  Their 
minds  are  less  apt  to  be  filled  with  unwholesome  fancies,  which  destroy  the  in- 
tellect. Especially  the  class  of  children  that  we  have  been  considering,  should 
go  to  the  country.  Let  them  be  transplanted  from  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
of  their  babyhood.  The  more  quickly  these  impressions  can  be  erased  from  their 
memories,  the  better.  Nothing  else  caD  accomplish  this  so  well  as  a  change  of 
place  and  associations.  Therefore,  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  children  being  placed 
or  kept  in  Alms-houses.    I  am  opposed  to  their  being  cared  for  by  pauper  wo- 
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men,  who  will  leave  vicious  impressions  upon,  their  young  minds  which  cam 
hardly  be  obliterated. 

These  children  should  be  placed  in  a  Home  or  Institution  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, where  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  to  employ  good  women  wit  Id 
right  views  of  life  to  watch  over  them,  so  that  when  these  little  ones  leave  these 
clearing  houses,  as  these  homes  might  be  termed,  and  enter  into  family  life,  they 
could  look  back  witli  a  true  respect  toward  the  institutions  where  they  received., 
care  and  culture,  and  where  the  foundations  of  right  living  were  laid  in  their 
minds.  We  should  not  be  obliged  to  tear  down  and  root  out  all  that,  they  had 
previously  been  taught  in  an  alms-house ;  nor  be  forced  to  strive  to  blot  out  froni 
memory  the  pictures  of  a  crowded  house,  and  aged  and  infirm  paupers,  whose 
lives  had  been  a  continuous  succession  of  failures  or  of  crimes.  Such  association 
with  paupers  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  young  minds  coming  under  their  influ- 
ence, to  embitter  life  with  prejudices,  and  show  bad  examples  of  living  without 
proper  aims,  and  to  no  good  purpose !  In  course  of  years,  children  exposed  to- 
such  dire  training  may  drift  back  again  to  their  alma  mater — an  alms  house — worth- 
less paupers. 

Then  why  not  remove  these  helpless  children  from  under  such  baleful  influen- 
ces, and  place  them  in  well-regulated  asylums?  Let  the  count}*-  to  which  they 
belong  pay  for  their  care  until  a  home  in  some  good  family  can  be  found  for 
them,  where  they  may  make  for  themselves  a  future,  not  either  striking  nor  bril- 
liant, perhaps,  but  the  life  of  a  good,  industrious  citizen,  instead  of  that  of  a 
shiftless  dependent  on  public  charity. 

Northern  Home,  Philadelphia,  October  3,  1882. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Puncheon,  representing  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  made  the  following  report: 

Our  Society  was  estabMshed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  public  bureau  of 
information  concerning  destitute  children,  child-caring  institutions,  and  private 
houses  where  homeless  children  may  be  placed.  To  provide  for  the  placing  of 
such  children  in  proper  institutions,  or  carefully  selected  families,  under  proper 
safeguards,  and  to  provide  for  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  such  children. 
We  think  children  placed  in  private  homes  that  have  been  carefully  selected,  are 
so  much  better  cared  for  than  where  they  are  placed  in  large  numbers  in  institu- 
tions. Our  plan  is  to  form  a  local  committee  in  each  place  where  we  have  chil- 
dren, who  will  visit  the  homes  and  keep  us  constantly  informed  of  the  well-doing 
of  the  little  ones.  This  committee  must  be  composed  of  good,  judicious  women, 
who  will  have  strength  of  mind  enough  to  remove  a  child  that  is  not  well  placed. 
The  home  life  is  certainly  the  only  life  for  these  poor  little  waifs,  who  have  never 
known  anything  but  neglect  and  unkindness.  I  think  all  children  are  suscepti- 
ble to  and  appreciate  little  kindnesses  and  love,  which  is  impossible  where  there 
are  so  many.  We  hope  to,  succeed  in  the  work  that  we  have  commenced,  and 
although  we  have  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time,  feel  that  our  efforts  have 
been  very  successful. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That,  after  hearing  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Puncheon,  representing  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  relative  to  the  forming  of  auxiliary  county  committees 
throughout  the  State  to  assist  in  the  work,  that  we,  as  an  association,  fully  in- 
dorse the  objects  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  commend  it  to  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr  Sloan  :  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject. 
When  we  first  assembled  in  these  conventions,  I  saw  this  question 
-of  the  best  manner  of  disposing  of  our  dependent  children-was 
a  very  serious  problem.  In  our  county  it  caused  me  much  seri- 
ous consideration.  How  were  we  to  take  care  of  the  children  I 
Were  we  to  turn  them  into  the  wards  among  the  infirm  and  insane 
inmates  of  our  Homes  and  Hospitals  ?  No  ;  that  would  never  do. 
We  must  endeavor  to  devise  some  means  by  which  these  children 
may  become  useful  members  of  society.  Thanks  to  our,  benevo- 
lent ladies-through  their  assistance  the  problem  has  been  solved 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  alms-house  should  never  be  made 
a  receptacle  for  the  children  ;  they  should  never  be  permitted  to 
associate  with  the  adult  inmates  of  an  alms-house,  for  it  will  rum 
them.  If  they  must  be  kept  on  the  County  Home  premises,  keep 
them  separate  from  the  inmates. 

In  Washington  county  we  endeavor  to  get  places  for  them  as 
soon  as  we  can.  I  think  we  have  been  very  successful— the  best 
families  in  the  county  have  taken  some  of  our  children ;  and  m 
three  or  four  instances  they  have  adopted  them  into  the  family 
and  expect  to  make  them  their  heirs.  We  have  still  a  number  of 
children  on  hand,  but  I  think  in  a  very  short  time  we  will  be  ena- 
bled to  find  good  places  for  them.  I 

I  think  the  prejudice  against  the  children  that  come  from  our 
Homes  is  wearing  off,  and,  if  we  can  succeed  in  keeping  them  away 
from  the  inmates,  and  have  them  cared  for  at  proper  places  for 
children  to  be  kept,  the  alms-house  taint  will  no  longer  trouble 

til  6  CO  0 

Me.  McGonnigle  stated  to  the  Convention  that  he  had  a  letter 
from  William  P.  Letch  worth,  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of 
*New  York. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brumbaugh,  it  was  read. 

Albany,  New  York,,  August  28,  1882: 
Dear  Sir :  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the 
Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  held  at  Somerset,  on  the  19  th  of  September. 

From  an  examination  of  the  programme,  I  gather  that  this  convention  is  likely 
to  be  one  of  unusual  interest ;  and  expect  that,  in  consequence  of  other  engage- 
ments, it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  be  present,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
observe  that  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  children  from  the  alms-houses  of  your 
State  will  be  especially  brought  under  consideration.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  and  I  am  gratified  to  note  that  it  is  to  be  discussed 
by  your  State  officials  at  this  time. 
You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  Alms-house  care  of  child- 
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ren  in  this  State,  was  effected  by  act  of  our  Legislature,  passed  in  1875  ;  and  with 
the  full  co-operation  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  throughout  the  State. 
It  has  been  followed  here  with  the  happiest  results  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  no  law 
on  the  statute  book  has  given  greater  satisfaction  to  the  people.  In  your  case,  if 
backed  by  the  united  co-operation  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  such  a  law  could  not  be  secured  and  put  into  successful  operation. 

In  our  State,  I  may  mention,  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  build  new  institu- 
tions in  which  to  place  the  children — those  already  established  along  with  other 
agencies  being  adequate  to  re-absorb  the  children  into  the  self-supporting  popu- 
lation. In  your  State,  I  imagine,  no  new  institutions  need  to  be  established  for 
"this  purpose  ;  and,  by  availing  yourselves  of  existing  ^accommodations,  and  em- 
ploying agents  to  find  suitable  "  family"  homes,  the  desired  end  would  be  reach- 
ed. For  the  pauper  child,  families  are,  in  my  opinion,  better  than  the  best  in- 
stitutions ;  and  to  be  made  available  they  have  onhj  to  be  sought. 

Very  Respectfully  yours, 

WM.  P.  LETCH  WORTH. 

Me.  Gilberthorp:  I  would  state  that  in  York  county  our  ef- 
forts to  secure  homes  for  our  children  have  been  quite  successful. 
We  have  a  greater  demand  than  we  can  supply. 

Dr.  Walk,  of  Philadelphia :  I  heartily  endorse  the  sentiment 
that  children  should  be  removed  from  the  demoralizing  associa- 
tion with  adult  paupers.  They  should  be  put  in  private  families, 
preferably  those  living  at  some  distance  from  the  locality  where 
the  children  have  been  known  as  paupers.  If  private  homes  can- 
not be  secured  at  once,  then  some  charitable  institutions,  which 
make  a  specialty  of  caring  for  children,  should  receive  them. 
Their  associations  in  these  asylums  would  be  better  than  in  the 
alms-houses,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  scarcely  any 
greater. 

Dr.  Luther  :  I  must  say  that  I  rather  like  the  plan  they  have 
adopted  in  Chester  county  for  securing  homes  for  their  children. 
They  general^  let  out  their  children  to  the  farmers  of  an  adioing 
ing  county.  They  make  the  provision  with  the  farmer  who  takes 
a  child,  that  the  child  must  be  brought  back  or  sent  back  to  the 
Board,  once  each  Quarter.  Before  the  boy  or  girl,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  indentured  they  want  to  see  the  child,  they  want  to  look 
into  its  face  and  hear  the  child  state  for  itself  whether  it  is  properly 
treated  at  its  home.  They  want  to  see  how  the  child  is  dressed, 
how  it  is  satisfied. 

Mr.  Brown:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  no  law  forbidding 
our  binding  out  children  outside,  or  beyond  the  Commonwealth? 

Dr.  Walk  :  I  think  not;  we  bind  out  children  in  different  coun- 
ties, but  we  do  it  with  the  consent  of  the  Home. 
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Mr.  Gilberthorp  :  We  have  gone  so  far  as  to  bind  them  out, 
occasionally,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  from  our  institution. 

Mr.  Sloan  :  We  have  had  applications  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 
from  those  counties  adjoining  ours. 

Mr.  Price  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 
.Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  that  children  should  not  be 
retained  in  alms-houses  for  any  definite  time,  and  that  we  pledge  our  co-opera- 
tion to  all  institutions  having  for  their  object  the  providing  of  homes  and  secur- 
ing permanent  instructors. 

Mr.  Hoffman  :  I  move  that  at  this  time,  while  all  the  delegates 
are  present,  we  decide  on  a  place  for  holding  our  next  meeting. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Snyder  :  I  move  that  the  next  State  Convention  convene  in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Ross  suggested  Norristown. 
Dr.  Luther  suggested  Reading. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  named  Altoona,  after  which  a  vote  of  the  Con- 
vention was  taken,  and  Philadelphia  receiving  the  largest  number 
of  votes,  the  Chair  declared  that  the  next  convention  should  be 
held  in  Philadelphia. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sjpher,  the  time  for  holding  the  next  conven- 
tion was  fixed  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  1883. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wed- 
nesday morning. 


MORNING  SESSION— SECOND  DAY. 


The  Convention  met.  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  nine  o'eloci; 
a.  m.,  President  McNamara  in  the  Chair. 

Mr,  McGonnigle,  from  the  Auditing  Committee,  offered  the 
following  report : 

To  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor: 

Gentlemen — Your  committee,  appointed  to  audit  the  account 
of  the  Treasurer,  would  resppctfully  submit  the  following  report: 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


TO  AMOUNT  REC'D  FROM  EACH  DISTSTC'S. 

To  balance  on  hand                    44  43 

Allegheny  City  §  8  00 

Allegheny  County   8  00 

Bedford  County..   8  00 

Erie  County   8  00 

Germantown  Township   5  00 

Washington  County.....   8  00 

Cambria  County   8  00 

Westmoreland  County...   8  00 

Blair  County   8  00 

Somerset  County.....   8  00 

Wayne  County   6  00 

Adams  County     8  00 

Cash   8  00 


$143  43 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Short-hand  writer  $75  00-' 

Printing.  

Janitor  

Postage,  &c  


 .  06  00- 

  10  00 

  7  50' 

Collection,  &c   5  25 


Total  Expenses  ...§163  75- 

Total  Receipts..   143  43- 


Deficiency  $  20  32. 


R.  L.  REPLOGLE,  Treasurer. 

The  Committee  would  recommend  that  an  assessment  ol  ten  dollars  be  levied) 
on  each  Poor  District  and  Organization  represented  at  the  Convention,  to  meefc 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  same.. 

R.  D.  McGONNIGLE, 
DAVID  H.  ROSS, 
LOREN  A.  CULP, 

Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Snyder,  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee 
was  accepted  and  the  Committee  discharged. 

The  President  :  If  we  are  through  with  this  business  now,  let 
us  proceed  with  the  regular  programme.  The  question  for  discus- 
sion is  :  "  Extent  to  which  the  Indigent  Insane  should  be  transfer- 
red to  the  State  Hospitals  ?  " 

Mr.  Sperrier,  of  Lancaster,  read  the  following  : 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  September  16,  1882. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Em- 
ployment of  Lancaster  county,  held  September  16,  1882,  the  fallowing  resolution8' 
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Resolved  That  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  Board,  that  the  unfortunate 
Jane  should  be  placed  in  the  wards  of  the  State,  and  should  be  provided  for  u» 
State  Asylums.  • 

Resolved,  That  the  Asylum  at  Harrishurg  being  too  small  to  accommodate  all 
the  insane  in  this  district,  the  Legislature  should  make  appropriation  to  enlarge 
the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  from  this  county  to  the  Convention  of  Poor  Direc- 
tors to  be  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  be  instructed  to  recommend  the  appointment  o 
a  committee  to  urge  upon  the  State  Legislature  the  necessity  of^making  sufhcient 
appropriation  to  the  State  Asylums  to  enable  them  to  reduce  the  charge  for 
boarding  county  patients  to  two  dollars  per  week.^ 

MARTIN  KREIDER, 
JACOB  G.  KELLER, 
HENRY  MUNER, 
JOSEPH  OBERLOLGER, 
J.  M.  SHTJLTZ, 
GEO.  SPERRIER,  Sec, 

Directors. 

Dr.  Walk  :  I  move  to  amend  the  resolution  by  making  it  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  instead  of  two  dollars. 

Dr  Cadwalader  said  :  Mr,  Chairman,  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tions that  have  been  read,  I  may  say  that  I  have  for  some  years 
during  each  summer  been  visiting  unofficially  the  State  Hospitals 
and  county  poorhouses  and  their  asylums  for  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane in  the  Eastern   and  Western  States,  and  in  a  few _ of  the 
Southern  States,  for- the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  the  conditions  m 
the  custody  of  the  indigent  insane.    In  our  own  State  I  have  in- 
spected all  the  hospitals  and  the  majority  of  the  poor  houses  during 
the  last  year,  that  I  might  verify  the  impressions  gained  in  former 
visits.    I  am  now  convinced  from  this  experience,,  covering  an  in- 
spection of  several  hundred  institutions  for  the  insane,.that  the  care 
of  the  indigent  insane  is  improper  under  a  poor  house  administra- 
tion, whether  the  noorhouse  itself,  or  in  a  separate  asylum  build- 
ing; that  the  state  hospitals  alone  provide  sufficient  safeguards  tor 
this  class  of  public  dependents,  so  peculiar  in  their  helpless  and 
distressed  condition,  and  that  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  State 
'to  secure  their  protection  in  the  institutions  known  as  the  State 
hospitals.    The  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  this  body  held  at 
Harrisburg  in  1880  have  already  established  this  position,  and  the 
arguments  there  adduced  point  so  well  to  this  conclusion,  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  occupy  your  time  in  reproducing 
them  now.    Although  unable  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  I  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  consulting  with  Dr.  Luther,  Mr.  McGonni- 
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gle,  and  others,  in  preparing  for  the  presentation  of  the  subject  at 
that  convention.  I  regretted,  however,  that  one  of  the  resolutions 
in  the  form  as  finally  passed  at  Harrisburg,  asked  that  the  entire 
expenses  in  the  support  of  the  indigent  insane  should  be  met  by 
the  State  alone,  and  believe  that  the  resolutions  in  the  form  now  De- 
fore  us,  providing  that  the  expenses  per  capita  in  the  custody  of 
the  indigent  insane,  should  be  divided  equally  by  the  state  and 
county  in  the  state  hospitals,  and  in  limiting  the  rate  of  charge, 
propose  the  judicious  and  equitable  conditions  which  ought  to 
commend  them  to  the  favorable  action  of  the  Legislature,  and  se- 
cure in  a  practicable  form  the  end  desired. 

I  have  roughly  jotted  down,  while  in  the  cars  on  my  way  to  this 
convention,  the  following  conditions,  or  reasons  that  occurred  to 
my  memory,  why  the  poorhouse  or  its  asylum  was  unsuitable  for 
the  care  of  the  insane.  Although  not  in  due  order  or  arrangement 
I  will  quote  them  as  I  have  them  noted,  without  occupying  time 
in  their  enlargement  and  discussion,  namely : 

1.  The  absence  of  paid  attendants,  or  their  insufficience  in  num- 
ber, and  in  fitness  or  experience. 

2.  The  undue  prevalence  of  methods  of  restraint,  and  in  forms 
often  highly  improper  and  injurious. 

3.  The  risk  from  fire,  through  want  of  proper  safeguards  in  con- 
struction and  supervision. 

4.  The  uncleanly,  and  not  unfrequently  naked  condition  in  which 
the  patients  are  often  found. 

5.  Their  confinement  occasionally  in  outhouses,  or  improvised 
and  unwholesome  quarters,  through  overcrowding  or  the  want  of 
means  of  classification. 

6.  The  frequent  change  of  management  by  the  change  through 
political  elections,  and  the  consequent  fluctuations  in  the  methods 
of  care  and  discipline. 

7.  The  absence  of  safeguards  in  their  commitments.  Physi- 
cians', or  other  certificates  of  insanity  not  being  required  a  door  is 
open  for  the  admission  of  those  not  insane,  through  either  igno- 
rance or  design.  [A  case  was  here  cited  of  a  recent  release,  aftef 
seventeen  years  custody  of  a  sane  woman,  from  one  of  the  most  ap- 
proved of  the  poorhouse  asylums  in  the  state]. 

8.  The  association  of  the  insane  with  the  sane  inmates,  young 
and  old,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  the  house,  is  an  out- 
rage upon  the  deserving  poor. 
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%  That  the  care  of  the  insane  is  an  undue  burden  and  responsi- 
bility upon  the  Steward,  and  othersofapoorhon.se,  in  adding  the 
custody  of  a  class  requiring  an  especial  education  and.  fitness. 

10.  The  absence  of  a  resident  physician,  or  of  suitable  medical 
attendance,  as  is  so  generally  the  case. 

11.  The  want  of  amusements,  or  cheerful  appointments,  that  are 
provided  in  the  state,  hospitals. 

12.  The  want  of  a  proper  dietary,  and  sufficient  nutrition,  so  es- 
sential in  the  impaired  vitality  of  the  insane,  and  also  of  proper 
sanitary  provisions. 

13.  The  poorhouses  and  their  asylums  are  often  in  removed  lo- 
calities, and  not  subject,  therefore,  to  a  frequent  visitation  and  pub- 
lic observation  so  important  in  the  prevention  of  abuses,  whereas 
the  state  hospitals  are  liable  to  a  constant  visitation  by  visitors. 

14.  Acute  cases  which  are  curable,  become  chronic  and  hopeless 
through  the  want  of  the  facilities  for  treatment  that  are  afforded  in 
the  state  hospitals. 

15.  Danger  in  the  administration  of  anodynes  and  medicines, 
•either  in  their  abuse  or  neglect,  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  at- 
tendants.   This  is  not  uncommonly  a  serious  evil. 

16.  Occupation  or  employment' cannot  be  furnished  through  all 
seasons  of  the  year  so  well  as  in  the  state  hospitals,  whereas  the 
employment  of  the  insane  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  consider- 
ations in  treatment. 

Dr.  Ca.dwa.la.der  then  quoted  cases  that  had  come  under  his 
recent  observation  illustrating  the  evil  consequences  to  tile  insane 
under  some  of  the  foregoing  heads,  and  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Lancaster  poorhouse  were  now  taking 
active  steps  to  be  relieved  of  the  charge  of  their  insane,  and  were 
giving  publicity  to  the  failure  in  their  county  provision  for  the  care 
of  their  insane,  and  the  great  disadvantage  to  the  patients  that  had 
attended  it.  Their  action,  he  said,  should  be  considered  most  sig- 
nificant, as  the  Lancaster  county  poorhouse  has  always  properly 
been  considered  one  of  the  best  appointed  and  managed,  and  its 
separate  asylum  for  the  insane  had  been  generally  quoted  as  one 
of,  if  not  the  best,  conducted  poorhouse  asylum  in  the  State.  He 
then  went  on  to  say  that  those  in  charge  of  the  poorhouse  insane, 
wherever  he  bad  visited,  had  generally  acknowledged  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  care  and  treatment  of  their  insane  inmates,  and 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  only  practical  remedy  would  be 
for  the  state  hospitals  to  have  their  rate  per  capita  fixed  at  about 
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$3.50  per  week,  the  payment  to  be  divided  equally  between-  Re- 
state and  the  county.    The  county  authorities  complained  that 
they  could  not  afford  the  rates  now  charged  in  the  state  hospitals., 
but  agreed  that  if  the  propositions  here  stated  were  adopted,  and. 
the  economical  inducement  thereby  made  equal,  they  would  be 
glad  to  transfer  their  patients  from  the  poorhouse  care  to  the  hos- 
pitals.   Dr.  Cadwalader  quoted  statistics  from  over  fifty  hospitals 
for  the  insane  throughout  the  country,  and  especially  instanced 
the  Willard  Asylum  of  New  York  and  the  asylum  at  Flatbush, 
Brooklyn,  indicating  the  per  capita  rate,  and  argued  therefrom  that 
the  care  of  the  indigent  insane  of  our  state  hospitals  should  not 
exceed  $3.50  per  week.    He  also  explained  that  the  distribution  of 
our  five  state  hospitals  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  each  repre- 
senting a  district  including  a  separate  group  of  counties,  afforded, 
as  was  designed,  the  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  the  poorhouse 
patients  to  tne  District  State  Hospital.    He  stated  that  these  hos- 
pitals had  sufficient  accommodation  for  all  the  indigent  insane,, 
and  that  it  was  of  urgent  importance  that  the  Legislature  should  at 
once  act  in  the  matter  as  the  poor  authorities,  impelled  through 
motives  of  economy,  were  removing  their  patients  from  the  state 
hospitals,  and  were  taking  measures  looking  to  the  care  of  their 
patients  in  the  erection  of  poorhouse  asylums.    If  the  legislative 
action  now  suggested  is  not  taken,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  state  hospitals  will  soon  be  de- 
feated.   As  has  been  urged  by  the  Public  Board  of  Charities,  this 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  in  the  interests  of  the  indigent  insane 
of  our  state,  and  may  soon  become  irreparable.    The  Superintend- 
ents of  the  state  hospitals  have  expressed  the  concern  they  feel  in 
this  question,  and  the  great  importance  of  immediate  steps  being 
made  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  had  the  intention  of  being  present, 
if  possible,  to  take  part  in  this  discussion. 

Dr.  Cadwalader  drew  attention  to  the  very  active  interest  that 
was  being  manifested  in  the  question  concerning  the  public  pro- 
vision for  the  insane  at  this  time,  and  cited  the  recent  appointment 
of  a  commission  by  Governor  Hoyt ;  also  of  a  committee  at  the 
late  convention  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  as  well  as  the  move- 
ment somewhat  similar  to  the  one  proposed  here,  by  the  state  of 
New  York.  He  was  satisfied,  from  the  general  unanimity  of  views 
on  the  part  of  all  interested  in  the  care  of  indigent  insane  through- 
out the  state,  that  the  occasion  was  ripe  for  the  procurement  of  the- 
legislation  suggested  by  the  resolutions. 

■ 
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Mr.  Sypher  :  As  I  stated  before,  the  insane  should  be  taken 
care  of  in  regular  insane  institutions.  I  think  the  tlms-houseS 
are  not  properly  lunatic  asylums.  Lunacy  is  a  disease  which  re- 
quires treatment  by  specialists.  Insane  and  sane  persons  ougnt 
not  in  anv  way  be  placed  together,  as  they  generally  are  m  our 
almshouses.  It  is  also  a  fact  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  that 
they  require  plenty  of  light,  air  and  ground;  and,  if  you  want  to 
give  them  these,  you  must  fix  up  a  proper  place  for  tliem.  There- 
fore, it  seems  to  me  that  all  this  does  not  lie  within  the  province 
of  the  alms-houses. 

And  now,  if  this  can  be  accomplished  by  getting  the  Legislature 
to  meet  the  counties  half  way.    But  I  would  prefer  to  have  it  all 
borne  by  the  Legislature,  and  then  have  a  sufficient  number  oi 
State  asylums  to  take  charge  of  the  poor  in  all  the  counties  of  tne 
State,  without  having  to  remove  them  over  long  distances  from 
homes  and  relatives;  so  that,  at  least,  such  counties  that  have 
small  alms-houses-not  sufficiently  arranged  for  taking  proper 
care  of  their  insane-have  a  place  for  their  insane  patents.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  all  the  insane  departments  of 
our  alms-houses,  to  take  and  remove  all  lunatics.    It  is  not  proper 
to  have  sane  and  insane  paupers  mixed  up  together.    And  it  cer- 
tainly is  very  important  to  get  some  legislation  that  will  enable 
the  insane  to  have  treatment  of  specialists. 

Dr.  Luther  :  The  question  as  to  the  mode  of  removing  the  in- 
sane from  the  alms-houses  and  hospitals,  has  all  been  fixed  by  act 
of  Assembly.    It  is  a  matter  that  requires  safeguard.    I  know  that 
in  some  institutions  and  asylums  for  the  insane,  there  are  persons 
committed  that  are  not  proper  subjects  for  institutions  of  this 
kind    There  is  no  use  in  putting  persons  to  the  hospitals  that  can 
be  equally  as  w*ll  treated  and  cared  for  where  they  now  are  ;  and, 
I  think  the  onlv  way  to  guard  against  this  abuse  is  to  make  the 
counties  subject  to  the  cost  of  removal.    It  frequently  occurs  that 
persons  are  committed  to  our  State  asylums,  in  emergencies,  for 
nothing,  perhaps,  but  temporary  insanity,  or  being  quarrelsome 
and  troublesome  in  families. 

Under  the  New  York  law,  they  institute  a  proper  investigation 
by  the  State  Board  before  admitting  patients  into  the  hospitals. 
In  the  transfers  made  from  the  Blockley  Alms-house,  where  they 
had  about  nine  hundred  insane,  only  three  hundred  were  selected 
and  removed  in  one  day.  What  became  of  the  other  six  hundred? 
They  are  there  yet,  and  receive  regular  hospital  treatment.  They 
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have  divided  the  wards  in  Blockley — the}'  have  a  female  ward  and 
a  male  ward — and  each  department  is  well  managed  and  furnished 
with  all  the  modern  conveniences. 

But  the  question  comes  up  :  Why  are  not' all  the  indigent  class 
of  insane  removed  or  transferred  to  the  extent  they  should  be? 
What  is  it  that  interferes?  Why, are  the  county  authorities  so 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  that  are  presented  to  them 
hy  the  State?  It  all  comes  back  to  the  subject  of  cost.  The  re- 
sult of  the  system  in  the  Eastern  counties  is  such,  that  they  build 
insane  houses  in  connection  with  their  poor  houses,  and,  having 
incurred  the  expense  for  these  buildings,  they  will  not  agree  to 
transfer  their  insane  to  the  hospitals. 

Although  the  State  has  expended  largely,  yet  it  seems  that 
the  State  must  also  assume  the  cost  bl  removing  the  patients  to 
the  hospitals.  I  cannot  blieve  that  the  Legislature  is  prepared  to 
act  to  that  effect.  The  State  provides  for  five  hospitals,  at  a  cost 
of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  State  would  be  ready  to  assume  the  expense  of  $1.75 
per  capita,  a,  week;  but  that  would  be  sufficiently  low  to  induce 
that  class  to  be  committed  to  the  hospitals  that  are  not  fit  subjects  • 
for  removal — those  that  have  not  entire  loss  of  reason,  they  can 
dress  and  take  care  of  themselves,  they  work  in  the  gardens  and 
engage  in  general  house-work.  They  therefore  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  their  keeping.  That  class  can  as  well  be  taken  care  of 
in  the  alms  houses 'as  in  the  wards  of  of  the  State  hospitals. 

Some  action  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent  in- 
sane. It  is  not  right  to  look  more  at  the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents 
than  at  the  cause  of  humanity.  In  an  alms-hou&e  that  I  visited 
some  years  ago,  I  found  the  insane  confined  and  chained  to  the 
floor  like  beasts.  On  inquiring  of  the  Superintendent  why  he 
confined  them  so  closely,  he  said  that  he  was  relieved  of  all  trouble 
and  anxiety  of  their  escaping  in  that  way.  I  remonstrated  with 
him,  and  induced  him  to  open  the  doors  and  let  them  get  out. 
The  Board,  however,  censured  him  for  permitting  it.  They  told 
him  to  exercise  close  supervision  over  them,  and  if  necessar-y  keep 
them  strictly  confined  and  chained  by  the  leg;  and  they  remained 
so  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  consideration  of  these  things,  I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that 
we  take  some  measure  by  which  this  unfortunate  class  can  be 
transferred  to  a  place  where  they  would  receive  proper  care  and 
treatment,  and  have  no  doubt  many  of  them  might  be  restored.  I 
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don"1!  see  why  we  should  delay.  I  think  we  need  determined  and 
decided  action  upon  the  subject.  ■ 

Me.  Bricker,  of  Lancaster  county  :  We  have  some  experience 
In  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  a  separate  institution.  Our  alms- 
house used  to  provide  for  them,  but  now  they  are  kept  entirely 
separate  from  the.  infirm  and  other  paupers.  We  try  to  conduct 
this  hospital  in  about  the  manner  the  hospitals  of  this  kind  are 
generally  conducted.  It-  requires  about  one  attendant  to  every 
live  persons  to  take  care  of  them,  and  I  think  one  man  will  have 
plenty  of  work  if  he  takes  care  of  five  persons  who  are  unable  to  do 
anything  for  themselves.  Now,  in  the  State  Hospital  the  care  and 
management  is  left  with  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  hospital. 
They  have  facilities,  and  employ  help  that  we  cannot  get  in  the 
county. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  did  not  mention  us  very  favorably 
in  their  last  report.  We  do  not  have  the  proper  persons  to  attend 
our  insane,  for  it  would  make  the  price  of  keeping  them  a  great 
deal  more  than  what  !  find  it  would  be  in  the  State  Asvlum.  I 
have  not  the  figures  to  give  on  this  subject,  but  I  have  the  facts, 
and  they  are  as  good  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  This  matter  has  really  got  into  such  a  shape 
that  the  State  must  take  some  action.  I  see  by  the  report  of  Ches- 
ter county  that  one-fourth  of  all  their  expenses  are  the  bills  they 
pay  to  the  Harrisburg  and  Norristown  Hospitals.  Unless  there  is 
something  done  to  reduce  the  expenses,  they  must  provide  sepa- 
rate asylums  at  home,  and  remove  them  from  the  State  Hospitals. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Hospital  at  Warren  have  reduced  their 
charges;  all  they  charge  is  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  we<-k.  I 
have  a  letter  here  from  Dr.  Curwen,  the  Superintendent  of  Warren 
Hospital,  which  I  will  read : 

Waeeek,  Pa.,  September  14,  1882. 
Dear  Sir: — I  had  hoped  it  would  have  been  in  my  power  to  have  attended 
the  meeting  at  Somerset  on  September  the  19th,  but  circumstances  compel  me  to 
remain  at  home,  I  was  desirous  of  explaining  to  the  meeting  the  reasons  which 
prompted  the  Trustees  of  this  Hospital  to  place  the  rate  of  board  for  patients  sent 
by  the  county  and  township  authorities,  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week. 
That  reduction  was  made  in  the  hope  that  the  Directors  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  Hospital  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  at  a  trifling 
advance  above  what  they  would  have  to  pay  for  their  care  in  the  almshouses.  I 
would  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  different  counties 
:to  visit  this  Hospital,  and  see  the  advantages  here  afforded  to  the  insane. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

JOHN  CURWEN. " 
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The  result  has  been,  since  they  have  reduced  their  charges,  ss 
number  of  counties  have  removed  their  insane  from  Dixmont  Hos- 
pital to  this  place. 

Mr.  Steen,- of  Allegheny  :  I  think  the  expense  of  Chester  county 
has  even  been  moderate,  compared  with  some  other  counties.  I 
think  we  have  paid  as  high  as  one  third  of  all  our  expenses  during 
the  year  for  keeping  our  insane  at  Dixmont.  Unless  there  is  some- 
thing done,  we  will  have  to  try  and  keep  our  insane  at  home.  As 
has  been  stated  here  they  can  be  kept  for  $1.25  or,  at  least,  $2.00  a 
week.  And  then  the  State  turns  around  and  charges  the  counties, 
as  our  last  year's  report  shows,  $3.50  a  week.  If  a  law  could  be 
passed  by  our  next  Legislature  fixing  the  rate  for  keeping  the  in- 
sane in  the  hospitals  at  a  reasonable  figure,  I  don't  believe  there  is 
an  almshouse  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  that  would  not  send 
their  insane  to  the  hospitals. 

Mr.  Sloan,  of  Washington  county  :  This  is  one  of  the  questions 
in  which  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  I  think,  as  represent- 
atieves  of  this  convention,  we  are  mostly  interested  in  legislative 
enactment  in  regard  to  this  question.  There  are,  perhaps,  several 
standpoints  from  which  this  question  should  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  opinion.  We  do  know  that  we  are  wanting  something  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania;  it  has  grown  to  a  certain  extent  among  the 
people  of  the  state,  that  the  best  way  to  provide  for  the  unfortunate 
is  to  place  them  in  the  State  hospitals.  This,  perhaps,  is  what  is 
necessary  in  some. parts  of  the  state,  but  I  believe  that  we  should 
weigh  well  what  we  are  doing,  so  that  we  really  do  work  to  the  in- 
terest of  that  class  that  we  wish  to  benefit. 

I  was  pleased  that  it  was  called  up  by  Dr.  Luther,  that  we  in 
the  counties  do  not  define  what  lunacy  is.  And  probably  in  many 
of  our  almshouses  the  demented  are  classed  with  the  insane;  and 
probably  we  are  carrying  a  per  centage  that  we  are  not  entitled  to. 
The  demented  can  most  certainly  be  managed  and  cared  for  in  our 
county  institutions.  Our  experience  has  been  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Allegheny  ;  we  have  been  sending. our  insane  to  the  State 
Institution,  but  we  have  learned  a  lesson— a  lesson  of  benevolence. 
Our  county  has  been  turned  to  try  to  institute  means  by  which 
we  can  care  for  our  insane  at  home.  We  have  even  been  'more  suc- 
cessful in  the  treatment  of  lunacy  at  our  home,  for  I  have  in  my 
observation  noticed  a  case  that  was  pronounced  incurable,  that 
was  cured  under  our  home  treatment.  I  think,  perhaps,  there  are 
other  matters  more  suitable  objects  for  legislation  than  the  filling 
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of  our  insane  asylums.    My  object,  gentlemen,  would  be  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  this  thing.  -  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  stop  and  dry  up 
the  veins  of  the  evil  broducing  this  state  of  affairs  by  captivating 
the  sins  of  the  community  I  will  make  Washington  county  poor 
farm  to  a  great  extent,  self-sustaining.    Gentlemen  of  Pennsylva- 
nia as  representatives  of  the  poor  board,  turn  your  attention  to  a 
little  investigation  as  to  why  it  is  that  you  have  so  many  inmates 
in  your  poorhouses.    Go  from  room  to  room  in  your  almsnouses  , . 
give  each  individual  case  a  separate  and  full  investigation,  learn 
the  historv  and  course  of  life  of  each  case,  and  you  will  see  wherein 
legislation  is  necessary.    Before  we  ask  the  Legislature  to  do  some- 
thing for  us,  let  us  try  to  do  something  for  ourselves  m  our  own 

counties.  .,  , 

De  Walk  •  I  think  that  the  charge  of  $1.50  per  capita  per  week 
would  be  so  low  that  every  county  in  the  state  would  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  When  the  counties  remove  their  insane  from 
the  hospitals  to  their  homes,  it  shows  plainly  that  they  can  support 
them  much  cheaper  at  home.  It  certainly  cannot  cost  from  lour 
to  five  dollars  a  week  to  keep  people  in  the  hospitals.  I  think  that 
$1.50  a  week  on  the  part  of  the  counties  is  about  as  near  right  as 
you  can  get  it. 

Me  Haffley,  of  Huntingdon  county  :  It  seems  to  me  that  ihe 
cost  of  keeping  the  insane  in  insane  departments,  could  not  be 
more  than  81.85  per  week  per  capita,  at  the  outside.  If  the  keep- 
ing of  the  insane  at  asylums  is  so  much  more  expensive,  I  think 
we  ought  to  know  it,  '  ■ 

De  Luther  :  What  do  you  take  as  a  standard  from  which  to 
estimate  the  cost  for  the  care  of  the  insane?  Do  you  include  all 
the  expenses  in  your  annual  reports?  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
estimate  of  the  cost  in  the  almshouses,  has  been  very  vague  and 
indefinite.  I  hardly  think  that  the  insane  departments  can  be 
kept  at  $1.25  per  capita,  where  you  must  have  attendants  and  a 
resident  physician.  How  many  assistants  will  it  take  ?  It  will  re- 
quire at  least  one  attendant  to  every  twenty  insane.  In  regard  to 
the  expense  of  keeping  our  insane;  we  have  not  yet  learned  the 
exact  cost,  but  it  is-  certainly  more  expensive  in  the  asylums  than 

at  the  homes.  .  .  , 

Mr  Svpher  :  I  wish  to  make  an  explanation  right  here.  I  think 
it  is  very  important,  gentlemen,  that  this  should  come  up  before 
the  legislature  just  in  such  a  shape  that  it  will  show  the  members 
definitely  that  in  the  light  of  our  experience  and  observation,  we 
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are  of  the  opinion  that  the  insane  can  be  kept  for  so  much  per 
capita.  I  want  that  thrust  into  the  face  of  the  legislature.  I  think, 
from  what  I  have  heard,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Convention 
the  cost  should  be  $3.50  a  week. 

Mr.  Paul,  of  Allegheny  :  Was  it  not  stated  here  that  the  insane 
can  be  taken  care  of  for  $2.50  a  week  ?  Now,  I  think  that  was  also 
the  amount  stated  by  Dr  Walk,  and  why  can  we  not  take  that  ? 
Warren  Hospital  advertises  to  take  care  of  the  patients  at  that 
price.  Why  should  we  recommend  $3.50  for  the  state?  It  was 
explained  that  the  $2.50  per  week  proposed  to  be  charged  to  the 
counties,  was  in  addition  to  what  the  Legislature  bad  voted  the 
Hospital  for  support  of  patients. 

Dr.  Cadwalaber:  We  must  not  forget  that  there  was  a  provis- 
ion made  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  this  Hospital,  and 
their  appropriation  last  year  was  twenty  thousand  dollars.'  Dr. 
Curwen  is  using  that  appropriation  with  the  allowance  of  .1880,  and 
therefore  he  presents  that  state  of  things. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  presented  by  Dr.  Cadwala- 
der,  and  adopted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sypher: 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  Commonwealth  to  make  a  re- 
duction, not  to  exceed  $1.75  per  week,  in  the  rates  now  charged 
counties  for  the  keeping  of  the  indigent  insane  in  State  Asvlums, 
and  that  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  be  empowered  to  se- 
lect and  transfer  such  indigent  insane  persons  as  they  deem  proper 
from  the  County  Alms-houses  to  the  State  Asylums,  for  care  and 
treatment. 

Resolved,  That  the  expense  per  capita  of  the  custody  of  the  indi- 
gent insane  in  State  Hospitals,  should  be  borne  equally  by  the  State 
and  County,  each  paying  one-half  the  cost  thereof,  provided  that 
the  maximum  charge  to  the  County  shall  not  exceed  $1.75  per  cap- 
ita  a  week. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  founded  upon 
long  experience  and  observation,  the  cost  per  capita,  of  the  custody 
of  the  indigent  inmates  of  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  insane,  should 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week.' 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION— SECOND  DAY. 

The  Convention  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  President  McNTitnara  in 
the  Chair.  The  President  read  the  subject  for  discussion—"  The 
Remedy  for  the  Increase  of  Pauperism  Caused  bv  Recent  Immi- 
gration." 
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Mr.  Steen,  of  Allegheny  county:  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give 
any  figures  in  reference  to  the  matter.  It  has  been  a  great  cause 
"of  complaint  during  the  present  year.  The  foreigners  seem  to 
come  into  the  country  to  work,  but  when  they  fail  to  get  work  or 
take  sick,  they  are  sent  to  the  Home,  where  they  remain  from  three 
weeks  to  four  months,  and  are  a  charge  to  us  daring  that  time. 
We  would  like  to  have  some  plan  suggested  whereby  we  could 
remedy  this  evil.  We  must  dispose  of  them  in  some  way,  as  it  is 
an  imposition  that  is  growing  more  burdensome  every  month  in 
our  county. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  Huntingdon  county.  I  believe  they 
have  struck  a  plan  by  which  they  save  the  county  from  expense. 

.Mr.  Haffley,  of  Huntingdon  county:  This  is  a  matter  which 
seriously  affects  ail  of  us.  It  more  especially  affects  the  counties 
where  there  are  iron  works  or  mining  interests  carried  on.  Of 
course,  corporations  hire  the  cheapest  labor  they  can  get,  and 
sometimes,  in  case  of  strikes,  they  import  foreigners — generally 
Hungarians  or  Swedes.  The  Broad  Top  Railroad  Company  re- 
ceived an  importation  of  Hungarians  and  employed  them  in  their 
iron  works.  In  making  some  repairs  about  their  works  one  of  the 
Hungarians  was  injured  ;  at  first  it  was  thought  he  wouldn't  live, 
but  he  was  sent  to  our  Alms-house  and  remained  there  for  some 
time.  The  company  refused  to  pay  us  for  the  time  we  boarded 
and  took  care  of  him.  We  investigated  the  matter  and  found  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  a  case  somewhat  similar,  and 
which  can  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities.  In  the  case  referred  to,  the  court 
held  that  a  corporation,  such  as  I  have  referred  to,  was  liable  for 
the  pauper's  support.  We  took  the  man  back  to  the  works,  and 
presented  the  decision.  They  seemed  satisfied  to  take  him  back, 
and  paid  us  the  amount-of  our  bill  for  his  maintenance.  Since 
that  time  we  have  not  been  troubled  with  that  class  of  people. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :-  The  gentlemen  from  Huntingdon  have  ap- 
parently made  a  discovery;  the  law  he  refers  to  is  the' Act  of  18-36. 
The  position  taken  is  a  reasonable  one;  it  certainly  justifiable  for 
the  authorities  of  the  different  counties  to  look  it  up,  and  take 
such  steps  in  the  recovery  of  expense  incurred  in  that  way  as  the 
law  provides.  In  regard  to  the  National  law,  it  was  presented  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  was  informed,  and  passed  ;  but,  I 
believe,  through  some  mistake  the  wrong  bill  was  passed,  and 
they  did  not  get  the  error  corrected  before  Congress  adjourned. 
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I  bad  a  copy  of  the  bill,  but  cannot  now  remember  just  .how  it 
proposed  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McGonnigle,  it  was  ordered  that  Jno.  R.  Scott 
and  the  stenographer  be  authorized  to  have  one  thousand  copies 
of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Conventinn  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Steen,  it  was"  ordered  that  the  resolution,  in 
reference  to  the  Revised  Poor  Law,  passed  at  a  meeting  of  this 
Convention  in  1S78,  be  printed  in  this  report,  in  connection  with 
a  copy  of  the  Revised  Poor  Laws  as  adopted  at  that  Convention  ;. 
and  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion to  take  such  action  as  they  may  see  fit  and  proper  to  secure 
its  enactment  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  tlie  Convention  use  their  personal  influence 
with  their  members  of  the  Legislature  and  Senators  for  tke  passage  of  this  bill  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Provided,  That  no  order  of  removal  shall  be  executed  until  twenty  days  after 
the' hearing  before  the  Justice,  nor  until  the  appeal,  hereafter  "provided  for,  shall 
have  been  frdiy  determined  ;  but  if  the  appeal  shall  not  have  been  taken  within 
twenty  days  no  appeal  shall  thereafter  be  taken. 

Section  5.  On  complaint  made  by  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  any  district,  to  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  said  district  where  such  person  is  a  charge  and  has- 
no  legal  settlement  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Justice  of  the  Peace,  upon, 
due  proof  of  the  same,  to  issue  an  order  of  removal  to  said  Directors,  command- 
ing them  to  remove  such  pecson  to  the  district  where  said  person  was  last  legally 
settled. 

Sec.  G.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district  to  which- 
such  person  is  removed,  under  an.  order  as  aforesaid,  to  receive  such  person  and 
provide  for  his  or  her  support  in  a  proper  manner;  and  if  said  Directors  shall 
neglect  and  refuse  to  receive  such  person,  they  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $20,. 
to  be  recovered  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  district  as  other  debts  of 
like  amount  are  by  law  recoverable,  and  paid  over  for  the  use  of  the  poor  fund 
of  the  district  from  which  said  person  was  removed,  and  a  like  penalty  for  each 
and  every  refusal  to  comply  with  the  order  of  removal. 

Sec.  7.  If  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  districts  to  which  such  person  is  re- 
moved may  feel  aggrieved  by  such  order  of  remoyal,  they  may  appeal  to  the 
next  term  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  from  which  said  person 
was  ordered  to  he  removed,  and  not  elsewhere  ;  and  if  there  be  any  defect  in  the- 
form  of  such  order  of  removal ,  the  said  court  shall  cause  said  order  to  be  amend- 
ed without  cost  to  the  party,  and  after  such  amendment  be  made,  if  the  same  be 
necessary,  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  upon  its  truth  and  merits. 

Sec.  8.  The  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district  to  which  any  person  shall 
have  been  removed,  under  an  order  of  removal  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  liable  to  the- 
district  removing  said  person,  for  costs  and  charges,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  that  they  would  have  been  had  the  case  been  determined 
against  said  district  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  upon  an  appeal  by  said 
order  of  removal.  The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  upon  every  appeal  from  an. 
order  of  removal,  or  a  refusal  to  grant  an  order  of  removal  by  the  Justice,  shall 
order  the  Directors  of  the  Toor  in  whose  behalf  said  appeal  shall  be  determined, 
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such  costs  and  charges  as  tHe  said  Court  shall  consider  reasonable  »ajjtojie 
paid  by  Directors  of  the  Poor  against  whom  such  appeal  shall  be  determined 
If  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  ordered  to  pay  costs  and  charges  as  aforesaid,  be  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  such  Court,  it  shall  be  the  duty  ox  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  county  where  the  Directors  aforesaid  .nay  be,  on  request  made  to 
them,  and  on  production  of  a  copy  of  such  order,  certified  under  the  seal  of  he 
Court  making  the  same,  to  compel  payment  of  such  costs  and  charges,  according 

If  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall  refuse  to  grant  an  order  of  removal 
when  applied  for  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Directors  ot  the  Poor  so 
applying  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county 
Justice  of  the  Peace  may  be,  who  shall  hear  and  finally  determme  tl^same. 
Prockled,  The  appeal  be  taken  within  twenty  days,  otherwise  no  appeal  shall  be 

ta£c.'lO.  Forth^purpose  of  examining  persons  applying  for  relief  or  any _  other 
purpose  connected  with  the  duties  of  their  office,  any  Director  of  the  Poor  he 
lecretary  or  Clerk,  the  Steward  or  Superintendent  of  any  *»Hm 
authorized  agent  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  are  empowered  to  admin 

ister  oaths  or  affirmations.  +Artw.T>i- 

Sec  11.  When  any  person  in  need  of  relief  cannot  make  applicat  on  to  th  e  D 
JSs  of  the  Poor,  or  their  authorized  agent,  personally  they 
cation  to  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  district  they  may  be an £*o bal 
examine  said  applicant  under  oath  or  by  affirmation,  as  to  his  or  her 
ces  etb  and  if  i  shall  appear  that  said  person  is  in  need  of  permanent  rehtfan* 
Sp    t,  he  shall  commit/by  means  of  a  warrant  placed  in 

stable  of  said  district,  the  said  person  to  the  Alms-house  of  ^>«"£g* 
there  should  be  one  established  and  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  or  Super mU a «nt 
of  said  Alms-house  shall  receive,  provide  for  and  support  the  saic pel on  m  a 
proper  manner,  until  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  ^^.J^SES 
Ld  provide  for  him  or  herself,  when  they  may,  at  their  discretion,  discharge 
him  or  her  from  their  custody  and  control. 

Sec  12.  In  any  case  when  an  applicant  for  relief  shall  wilfully  mate  any  mis 
statement  or  untruthful  representation,  or  give  any  information  that  is  un  me  or 
calculated  to  mislead,  or  withhold  any  information  that  is  sought  for  and  in- 
quired for  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  or  agent,  in  their  examination  m  re  er- 
ence  to  their  place  of  settlement,  and  circumstances  as  to  thenrneedof  relief 
such  person  or  persons  shall  be  liable  to  arrest  for  vagrancy,  and  subject  to 
the  penalties  now  imposed  upon  vagrants.  -Bi rotors  of 

Sec.  13.  If  the  application  for  relief  is  made  to  one  or  more  of  he  Directors i  ot 
the  Poor  of  the  district,  or  to  their  authorized  agent,  personally  ,hey  *baUhave 
power  to  commit  said  person  to  the  Alms-house  without  an  order  from  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  That  when  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  JaUbave  a  regu- 

larly established  office  in  any  city,  town  or  borough  within  the  <»s  net  all ^ap- 
plications for  relief  from  such  city,  town  or  borough  shall  be  made  at  said  office, 
and  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall  nfot  have  jurisdiction. 

Sec  14.  If  it  shall  appear  that  such  person  so  applying  is  lame,  sick,  or  other- 
wise disabled,  requiring  only  temporary  relief,  or  medical  services,  or  not  in  a 
condition  to  be  removed  to  the  Alms-house,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  he  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor,  or  their  authorized  agent,  to  whom  he  or  she  shall  apply,  ana 
«*»  satisfactory  evidence  by  oath  or  affirmation,  if  they  shall  find  the  applicant 
to  he  needy  and  worthy  of  temporary  relief,  shall  make  such  provision  as  may 
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be  necessary  tor  his  or  her  immediate  wants,  and  report  the  same  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
same,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  shall  then  make  such  disposition  of  the  case 
as  they  may  see  fit  and  proper  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  person  or  persons, 
and  shall  enter  their  action  on  their  record  or  minutes  of  the  meeting  ;  but  in  no 
case  shall  the  amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  any  one  person  or  family  exceed 
the  sum  of  ten  (§10)  dollars,  except  in  extreme  cases.  Provided,  That  the  Direc- 
tors aforesaid  shall  have  the  power  to  make  such  regulations  for  the  distribution 
of  relief  in  such  city,  town  or  borough  within  the  district  as  shall  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  law. 

Sec.  15.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  every  district  where 
there  is  no  Alms-house  erected,  to  contract  with  any  person  for  a  house  or  lodg- 
ing for  keeping,  maintaining  and  employing  such  poor  persons  of  the  district  as. 
shall  be  judged  proper  objects  of  relief,  and  there  to  keep,  maintain  and  employ 
such  poor  persons,  and  to  receive  the  benefit  of  their  work  and  labor  for  and  to- 
ward their  maintenance  and  support,  and  if  any  poor  person  shall  refuse  to  be 
kept  and  employed  in  such  house,  he  or  she  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  relief 
from  said  directors  during  such  refusal,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  house  or  lodging, 
keeping,  maintaining  and  employing  of  such  poor  persons,  be  let  at  auction' 
public  sale  or  by  advertisement,  under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $25,  or  more 
than  $50  for  each  offense,  to  be  recovered  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the 
district  as  debts  of  like  amount  are  by  law  recoverable,  which  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Poor  Fund  of  the  district.  In  all  districts  where  there  are  no  Alms-houses 
established,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall  not  have  jurisdiction,  but  all  applica- 
tions for  relief  shall  be  made  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district,  or  their 
authorized  agent. 

Sec.  16.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  every  poor -district 
to  nut  out  as  apprentices,  to  suitable  persons,  all  children  who  shall  come  into 
their  charge  so  that  the  terms  of  said  apprentices  shall  expire  when  they  attain 
the  age  of  eighteen  (18)  years,  and  require  that  every  child  so  apprenticed,  after 
obtaining  the  age  of  six  years,  shall  be  sent  to  school  not  less  than  three  months 
each  year  during  such  apprenticeship  and  the  teaching  of  some  useful  trade  or 
occupation  ;  their  condition  shall  be  reported  to  said  Directors  in  person  not  in 
presence  of  the  master  or  mistress,  not  less  than  once  in  six  months  during  every 
year  of  said  apprenticeship.  They  shall  be  comfortably  and  properly  clothed 
and  furnished  with  everything  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  health,  and  when 
discharge!  from  said  apprenticeship,  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  to  be  fur- 
nished with  twenty-five  ($25)  dollars  in  lawful  money,  together  with  two  new 
suits  of  clothes,  worth  at  least  $25,  together  with  ail  the  eyery-day  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  a  new  bible.  The  age  of  every  child  indentured  shall  be  inserted  in 
the  indenture,  with  date  of  expiration  of  the  same.  Said  Directors  shall  have 
power  to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  all  children  indentured  by  them  and  de- 
fend them  from  all  misconduct,  cruelty  or  ill-treatment  of  any  kind  by  their 
master  or  mistress.  In  case  of  any  misconduct,  ill-treatment,  cruelty  or  neglect, 
on  the  part  of  the  master  or  mistress,  toward  any  apprentice  indentured  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  the  said  Directors  shall  have  power  to  revoke  said  inden- 
ture. 

Sec.  17.  If  any  apprentice  shall  unlawfully  depart  from  the  custody  or  control 
of  his  or  her  master  or  mistress,  immediate  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor,  and  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall,  upon  complaint  of  the  master  or 
mistress,  issue  his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  said  apprentice,  and  upon  his  arrest 
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shall  notify  said  Directors,  who  indentured  said  apprentice,  to  appear  at  the  time 
,and  place  appointed  for  a  hearing,  and,  upon  a  hearing,  the  apprentice  may  be 
remanded  to  the  care  of  the  master  or  mistress,  or  committed  to  the  House  of 
Keform  School,  it'  it  shall  appear  at  the  hearing  that  the  said  apprentice  is  incor- 
rigible, and  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  place  him  in  the  care  of  the  master  or 
mistress  ;  in  case  of  such  commitment  to  the  House  of  Refuge  or  Keform  School, 
the  indenture  shall  he  cancelled,  and  the  master  or  mistress  released  from  the 
obligations  of  the  same.  In  case  of  any  misconduct  or  gross  misbehavior  or  re- 
fusal to  do  the  duties  required  of  auy  apprentice  by  the  terms  of  the  indenture, 
or  such  reasonable  demands  as  may  be  required  by  the  master  or  mistress,  the 
master  or  mistress  may  file  their  complaint  with  the  said  Directors  making  the 
indenture,  or  their  successors,  who  shall  proceed  to  a  full  hearing  of  the  case, 
and  if  the  facts  stated  by  the  master  or  mistress  are  sustained,  said  Directors  may 
annul  the  indenture,  and  take  charge  of  the  minor  and  make  such  disposition  of 
it  as  they  may  deem  best  and  proper  tor  its  welfare. 

Sec  18.  The  Directors  of  the  Poor  shall  haye  power  to  transfer  the  indenture  of 
any  minor  bound  out  by  them,  to  another  responsible  person,  when  it  shall  be 
deemed  that  such  transfer  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  minor,  and  by  the  wish  and 
consent  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  minor.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the 
-assent  of  the  parent  to  be  obtained  to  the  indenturing  of  any  minor  coming  un- 
der the  charge  and  control  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

Sec.  19.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  when  convenient  and 
proper,  to  place  the  minors  indentured  with  families  of  the  same  religious  de- 
nomination or  belief  as  their  parents.  Two  indenture  papers  shall  be  made  out 
in  each  case,  one  to  be  retained  by  the  Directors  making  such  indenture,  and  the 
other  be  given  to  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  minor.  The  master  or  mistress 
shall  be  liable  to  an  action  on  the  indenture,  for  breach  of  any  covenant  on  his  or 
her  part  therein  contained,  for  the  use  of  said  minor  when  coming  of  age.  Such 
action  maybe  brought  by  the  Directors  making  said  indenture,  or  their  succes- 
sors. At  the  expiration  of  every  indenture  each  minor  so  indentured  shall  be 
presented  in  person  or  satisfactory  evidence  produced,  that  the  covenants  of  said 
indenture  have  been  complied  with,  and  the  minor  shall  be  disharged  from  the 
custody  of  the  master  or  mistress. 

Sec.  20.  The  master  or  mistress  shall  make  affidavit  before  some  person  having 
authority  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations,  at  the  time  of  executing  thejnden- 
ture  making  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  master  or  mistress  to  make  the  re- 
port as  hereinbefore  provided  for,  and  also  requiring  such  master  or  mistress  to 
report  any -change  of  residence  he  or  she  may  intend  to  make  previous  thereto, 
and  what  will  be  their  post  office  address  after  such  change,  and  such  affidavit 
shall  be  signed  by  such  master  or  mistress  and  attached  to  each  set  of  indentures 
and  made  part  thereof.  Prodded,  That  the  said  Directors  may,  if  they  think 
proper,  revoke  the  articles  of  indenture  on  receiving  a  notice  of  a  change  of  resi- 
dence as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  21.  No  tavern  keeper  or  dealer  in  malt,  vinous  or  spirituous  liquor,  or  any 
other  Derson,  shall  directly  or  indirectly  sell,  or  cause,  or  allow  to  be  sold  or 
given  any  vinous,  spirituous  or  malt  Ikjuor,  to  any  person  who  is  an  inmate  of 
any  Alms-house,  or  in  receipt  of  oat-door  relief  from  any  poor  district,  knowing 
him  or  her  to  be  an  inmate  or  in  receipt  ot  out-door  relief.  No  person  shall  re- 
ceive directly  or  indirectly  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  from  any  person  being  an 
inmate  of  any  Alms-house,  or  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  any  clothing  or  effects 
whatsoever,  knowing  or  having  reason  to  know  that  said  clothing  or  effects  were 
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furnished  wholly  or  partially  to  snch  person  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  having 
such  person  hi  charge,  at  the  expense  of  the  Poor  Fund  of  said  district. 

Sec.  22.  Any  person  so  offending  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  ($25); 
dollars  for  each  offense,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  value  or  amount  of  sacbT 
clothing,  effects  or  money  obtained  or  taken  in  violation  of  this  act,  to  be  sued- 
for  and  collected  in  the  name  ol  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district  Laving, 
such  person  or  persons  in  charge,  to  be  recovered  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  the  district,  which  fine  shall  be  paid  to  said  Directors  for  the  Poor  Fund  of" 
said  district. 

Sec.  23.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  discipline  and  order  in  alms-houses,  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Superintendents  of  alms-houses  shall  have  the  same- 
power  over  all  persons  committed  thereto,  as  the  Board  of  Managers  and  Inspec- 
tors and  the  SuperintendsntoX  the  Penitentiary  and  Workhouse  have  over  per^ 
sons  committed  to  their  charge. 

Sec.  — .  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  every  county  of  this 
Commonwealth  comprising  a  single  poor  district,  to  build  all  necessary  and' suit- 
able buildings  for  the  reception,  use,  accommodation  and  proper  care  ofits  poor, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Commissioners  of  every  such  county  to 
provide  the  necessary  means  therefor,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Directors  of" 
the  Poor  for  that  purpose  containing  an  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary,  which 
shall  be  assessed  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
other  county  taxes  are  assessed  and  collected.  Provided,  That  the  plan  for  such 
building  or  buildings  shall  first  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  of 
this  Commonwealth. 

SETTLEMENTS; 
A  settlement  may  be  gained  in  any  Poor  District : 

1st— By  any  person  who  shall  occupy  or  hold  any  public  office,  legally,  for  one- 
whole  year,  within  said  district. 

2d — By  any  person  living  in,  and  being  rated,  or  charged  with  and  paying  any 
county,  school  or  poor  tax  within  such  district,  for  two  years  successively,  not 
-  being  a  lessee  or  freeholder  therein. 

3d — By  any  person  who  shall  take  a  bona  fide  lease  of  any  real  estate  within 
such  district,  occupy  the  same  for  one  whole  year,  and  pay  an  annual  rent  there- 
for of  ten  ($10)  dollars.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  that  the  residence  be  confined, 
to  any  one  lease  or  piece  of  property,  provided  the  time  shall  be  one  whole  year 
within  the  district  and  the  total  amount  of  rent  paid  by  cash  or  other  valuable 
consideration,  shall  amount  to  ten  ($10)  dollars. 

4th— By  any  person  unmarried,  with  or  without  a  child,  who  shall  be  lawfully 
hired  or  employed  within  the  district,  and  shall  continue  a  hireling  "one  Whole- 
year. 

5th— By  any  minor  who  shall  be  bound  by  an  indenture,  and  shall  reside  with- 
in the  district,  with  his  or  her  master  or  mistress  for  one  whole  year. 

6th — The  settlement  of  every  legitimate  child  shall  be  within  the  same  district 
as  its  parents,  until  it  shall  acquire  a  new  one  by  its  own  act.  If  the  father  has 
no  settlement  the  settlement  of  the  child  shall  follow  that  of  the  mother,  if  she 
has  one.  Illegitimate  children  shall  be  deemed  settled  within  the  district  where 
the  mother  is  settled,  until  they  acquire  a  new  one  by  their~own  act. 

In  case  of  divorce,  the  settlement  of  the  children  shall  be  that  of  their  legal 
custodian. 
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7th—  When  a  person  resides  in  a  county  baying  more  than  one  poor  district 
therein,  but  in  more  than  one  of  said  poor  districts,  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
acquire  a 'settlement,  had  the  residence  been  within  the  limits  of  one  poor  dis- 
trict, the  district  where  he  or  she  lived  for  the  longest  period  in  said  county, shall 
be  deemed  his  or  her  place  of  settlement. 

8th—  By  any  person  who  shall  become  seized  of  any  freehold  estate  within  such 
district,  and  shall  dwell  upon  the  same  for  one  whole  year. 

9th— By  any  mariner  coming  into  this  Commonweath,  and  any  other  person 
coming  directly  from  a  foreign  country  into  the  same,  if  such  mariner  or  other 
person  shall  reside  for  one  whole  year  in  the  district  in  which  he  shall  first  settle 
and  reside. 

10th— Every  married  woman  shall  be  deemed,  during  coverture  and  after  her 
husband's  death,  to  be  settled  in  the  district  where  he  was  last  settled,  but  if  he 
had  no  known  settlement,  then  whether  he  be  living  or  dead,  she  shall  be  deem- 
ed settled  in  the  district  where  she  was  last  settled  before  her  marriage. 

If  the  last  place  of  settlement  of  any  person  who  shall  become  chargeable,  shall 
be  in  any  township' which  shall  have  been  divided  by  authority  of  law,  such 
person  shall  he  supported  by  that  part  of  the  district  in  which  he  or  she  lived  at 
the  time  of  acquiring  such  settlement. 

If  any  person  shall  come  from  any  poor  district  in  this  Commonwealth  to  any 
other  poor  district  within  this  Commonwealth,  not  having  gained  a  settlement 
therein,  or  shall  fall  sick  so  that  he  or  she  cannot  be  removed,  and  shall  die,  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district  where  such  person  is  a  charge,  shall  as  soon  ' 
as  possible,  by  means  of  a  registered  letter,  notify  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  where 
such  person  is  legally  settled,  of  the  circumstances  and  facts  of  the  case,  with  the 
condition  of  the  person  a  charge  upon  them;  and  in  case  said  Directors  of  the 
Poor  so  notified  shall  fail  to  take  the  necessary  means  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  such  person,  and  reimburse  the  district  where  such  a  person  is  a  charge,  for 
the  amount  actuully  expended  for  the  support  and  care  or  burial  of  such  person, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt,  of  such  notice,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  where  such  person  is  settled.,  upon  com- 
plaint made  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district  where  such  person  is  or 
was  adiarge,  to  compel  said  Directors  of  the  Poof  to  pay  the  amount  expended 
for  the  support  and  care  of  such  person,  in  the  manner  directed  by  law. 

If  any  person  shall  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought,  any  poor  person  from  any 
place  without  this  Commonwealth,  to  any  district  within  it,  or  from  any  district 
within  this  Commonwealth,,  to  any  other  district  within  this  Commonwealth, 
where  such  person  is  not  legally  settled,  and  then  leave  or  attempt  to  leave  such 
person,  they  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  seventy-five  ($75)  dollars  tor  every, 
such  person  so  left,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor', 
where  such  person  may  have  been  brought,  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  their 
district  and  appropriated  to  the  Poor  Fund  of  the  said  district,  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  said  poor  district  for  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  support  and  removal 
of  said  person,  by  said  Directors.. 

The  father  and  grandfather,  the  mother  and  grandmother  and  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  every  person  who  shall  become  a  charge  upon  any  poor  district, 
shall  be  liable  for  the  support  of  each  other,  being  of  sufficient  ability.  In  such 
casc.  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  having  such  person  in. 
charge;  of  their  authorized  agent,  to  notify  the  person  or  persons  liable  for  his  or 
her  support,  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  if  within  thirty  days  after  receiving  such 
notice  they  should  fail  to  proyide  for  and  maintain  such  person,  it  shall  be  the 
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duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district  where  such  person  is  a  charge,  to 
petition  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  where  such  district  exists, 
setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  said  court  after  a  hearing  shall  make 
an  order  for  the  reimbursement,  by  the  relatives  liable,  of  the  amount  expended 
by  said  district  for  the  support  of  such  person,  and  also  for  the  support  of  such 
person  in  the  future,  at  such  rate  as  the  court  shall  deem  proper  and  sufficient  to 
maintain  such  person.  Any  person  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  order  of 
court,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $20  for  each  offence,  to  be  levied  by  process 
of  said  court  and  applied  to  the  Poor  Fund  of  said  district. 

In  all  cases  where  a  brother  or  sister,  or  brothers  or  sisters  (either  or  both)  shall 
receive  the  property  of  their  ancestors  by  devise  or  bequest,  to  the  exclusion  of 
■other  brothers  and  sisters,  so  that  they  become  chargeable  on  any  poor' district, 
the  brother  or  sister  or  the  brothers  or  sisters  (either  or  both)  taking  such  devise 
shall  be  liable  for  the  support  of  brother  or  sister,  either  or  both,  so  chargeable, 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  said  ancestors  would  have  been  if  living. 

If  any  man  shall  separate  himself  from  his  wife  without  reasonable  cause  or 
'shall  desert  his  children,  or  any  woman  shall  desert  her  children,  leaving  them 
a  charge  upon  any  poor  district,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor, 
or  their  authorized  agent,  to  cause  an  information  to  be  made  before  any  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  said  district,  against  said  person  for  desertion. 

And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Alderman  to  issue  his 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  person  against  whom  the  information  is  made,  and 
to  bind  him  or  her  over  with  sufficient  surety  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  said  county,  and  for  the  want  of  such  surety,  to  com- 
mit such  person  to  the  Common  Jail  of  said  county.  Provided,  That  if  such  per- 
son shall  pay  all  costs  accrued  and  shall  reimburse  the  poor  district,  for  the 
amount  expended  for  the  support  of  the  person  or  persons  deserted,  and  shall 
-give  good  and  sufficient  bonds  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  to  be  approved  by 
them,  conditioned  that  the  said  person  shall  not  again  become  a  charge  on  said 
poor  district,  such  person  may  be  discharged.  The  warrant  aforesaid  shall  be 
returned  to  the  next  term  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  sessions  of  said  county  and  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  said  court  after  hearing,  to  order  the  person  against  whom 
complaint  has  been  made,  being  of  sufficient  ability,  to  reimburse  such  poor  dis- 
trict for  the  amount  expended  for  the  support  of  the  person  deserted,  and  to  pay 
such  sum  as  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such 
person  in  the  future,  and  to  commit  such  person  to  the  county  jail  until  they 
shall  comply  with  the  order  or  give  security,  with  one  or  more  sureties,  in  such 
sum  as  the  court  may  direet,  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district  for  the 
performance  thereof. 

The  costs  in  all  such  proceedings  for  desertion  shail  be  the  same  as  now  allow- 
ed by  law  in  surety  of  peace  cases,  and  shall  be  imposed  in  the  same  manner. 
All  such  proceedings  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  shall  be  lawfu.ll  for  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  any  district  in  which  any 
person  may  become  chargeable,  to  sue  for  and  recoyer  any  real  or  personal  estate 
belonging  to  such  person,  and  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  ofsuch  real  or  person- 
al estate,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
such  person,  and  in  case  of  the  death  ofsuch  person,  to  defray  his  or  her  funeral 
expenses  and  if  any  balance  shall  remain  of  the  real  or  personal  property  ofsuch 
person,  to  pay  the  same  over  to  the  legal  representatives,  upon  demand  made 
and  security  given  to  indemnify  said  Directors  of  the  Poor  from  the  claims  of  all 
other  persons. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Justice  of  the  Peace  who  shall  by  virtue  of  any 
law  of  this  Commonwealth  receive  any  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  appropriated 
;by  law  for  the  use  of  the  poor,,  forth  with  to  notify  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  en- 
titled thereto,  of  the  receipt  of  said  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture,  and  upon  demand 
'hall  pay  the  same  over  to  the  said  Directors  of  the  Poor,  or  thc.r  authorized 

^Hahv  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  over  on  demand  made 
hy  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  any  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture  he  shall  have  received 
^  aforesaid,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  convicion  in 
Jhe  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
fifty  ($50)  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the/district  wherein  he  resides. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Justice  of  the  Peace  on  demand  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  of  the  district  wherein  he  resides,  to  annually  exhibit  his  docket  to 
the  said  Directors  of  the  Poor,  or  their  authorized  agent,  under  penalty  of  ten 
VsiO)  dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  ana  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  the  Poor  Fund  of  said  district.  . 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  any  Court,  by  whom  any  fine  shall  be  im- 
^  posed,  which  shall  in  whole  or  in  part  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  poor  to 
notify  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  entitled  thereto,  within  ten  Jay,  of  the  receipt  of 
the  same,  and  to  pay  the  same  over  on  demand  made  by  said  Directors,  or  their 
authorized  agent.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  She,, ft  of  any  county  who  shall 
receive  any  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture,  which  by.  law  is  appropriated  m  whole  or 
In  part  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  to  notify  the  Directors  of  the  1  o  jr^enti  tie  d  t  here  to 
within  ten  davs  of  the  receipt  of  the  same,  and  to  pay  the  same  over  on  demand 
made'by  said  Directors  of  the  Poor,  or  their  authorized  agent.  11  the  tier.,  of 
any  court  or  the  Sheriff  of  any  county,  as  aforesaid,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  no- 
tify the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  upon  conviction  «i  the  Court 
of  Quaker  Sessions  of  the  proper  county,- be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
doable  the  amount  of  the  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture  received  by  him,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  said  district. 

*Sl  townships  where  there  are  no  persons  supported  at  the  public  expense 
or  when  thei-e  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  said 
township  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  unexpended  balance,  arising-  from  any  taxes 
fines  penalties  or  forfeitures  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  sard  district,  it 
Sfitit  duty  of  the  directors  aforesaid,  to  pay  all  such  taxes,  fines,  pena  ties 
or  forfeitures  as  may  have  been  received  by  them,  and  may  remain  unexpended, 
To  he  supervisors  of  the. highways,  to  be  applied  to  the  repair  of  pubnc  roads  in 
Sd  township,  unless  the  township  auditors  shall  judge  ,  necessary  that  the 
SSpar?thereof  should  be  retained  as  a  poor  fund  tor  the  use  of  the  poor  ,n 
.said  township.  .  . 

If  any  Director  of  the  Poor  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pettorm^y  duty  enjoined 
unon  him  by  law,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  he  shall  be  liable  to  an  mdiot- 
ment  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  J 100)  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  recovered  by  the  pro- 
cess  thereof.  . 

The  several  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties,  and  other  sums  of  money  imposed 
OrSSXto  be  pa  d  by  this  act,  and  not  herein  directed  to  be  otherwise  recov- 
geSSSS  Lied  and  recovered  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
of S  delinquent  or  offender,  by  warrant,  under  the  baud  and  sea  of  an,  one 
lais  rate  of  the  city  or  county  where  such  delinquent  or  offender  dwells,  or 
Xe  such  goods  and  chattels  may  be  found,  and  after  satisfaction  made  of  such 
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Snes,  forfeitures  and  penalties  and  sums  of  money,  together  witfi  the-  legal 
charges  on  the  recovery  thereof,  the  overplus,  if  any,  shall  be  returned  to  the- 
owiier  of  such  goods  and  chattels,  his  executor  or  administrator. 

If  any  person  shall  be  aggrieved  by  the  judgment  of  any  magistrate,  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  act,  he  may  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  in 
which  such  magistrates,  (except  in  cases  hereinbefore  especially  provided- for)  in 
the  manner  in  which  appeals  may  no  w  be  taken. 

All  suits  hereafter  to  be  brought  by  or  against  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  any 
district,  shall  be  brought  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  county  in  which  the  defendants  reside. 

The  words  "  Directors  ofJhePoor,"  shall  include  all  constituted- authorities  hav-  ' 
i-ng  the  charge,  care  and  control  of  the  poor  persons  of  any  poor  district. 

The  word  "  Alms home"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  all  incorporated  institu- 
tions erected  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  poor  persons  a  charge  upon  any 
poor  district,  and  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  Directors  of  the- 
Poor  of  such  district. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  every  Alms-house  shall  be  called  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  same. 

The  word  "  District"  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  and  taken  to  mean  'town- 
ship' and  '  borough,'  and  every  other  territorial  and  municipal  division,  in  and 
for  which  officers  charged  with  the  relief  and  support  of  the  poor  are  directed  or 
authorized  by  law  to  be  chosen. 

In  all  cases  where  insane  persons  are  confined  in  anyin-strtution  for  the  insane 
within  this  Commonwealth,  at  the  expense  of  any  poor  district,  upon  petition  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of'said  district,  presented  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  said  district, 'with  proof  of  the  said  persons  being  incurable,  which  may 
be  by  a  certificate  of  the  Superintendent  of  said  institution,  the  court  may  order 
and  direct  the  said  person  to  be  removed  to  the  Alms-house  of  said  district,  pro- 
vided that  at  the  said  Alms-house  there  shall  be  sufficient  and  proper  accommo- 
dations for  the  care  of  incurable  insane  persons. 

-  If  the  physician  or  physicians  employed-  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the 
district  where  any  insane,  idiotic,  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  person  is  a  charge, 
or  the  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Public  charities,  shall  after  a  personal  ex- 
amination pronounce  such  person  aforesaid  in  their  judgment  curable,  or  that 
their  condition  could  be  improved  by  being  removed  to  and  supported  at  any 
institution  or  hospitafin  the  State,  provided  for  such  person,  it  shall  be  the  duty  • 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  district  aforesaid  to  have  such  person  removed 
to  said  institution  or  hospital  to  be  supported  there  at  the  expense  of  the  Poor 
Fund  of  said  district. 

When  in  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  institution  or  hospital- 
aforesaid,  or  the  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  such  person.' 
aforesaid  is  considered  incurable,  or  that  their  condition  cannot  be  improved  by 
remaining  at  the  institution  or  hospital  aforesaid,  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  afore- 
said may  have  the  person  aforesaid  removed  to  the  Alms-house  of  said  district  if 
there  should  be  one  erected  therefor,  with  sufficient  and  proper  accommodations 
to  properly  care  for  such  person  aforesaid. 

The  Directors  of  the  Poor  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  prose- 
cute all  cases  of  fornication  and  bastardy,  where  the  mother  or  child  is  a  charge- 
upon  the  poor  district,  to  be  proceeded  with  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the 
mollier  had  made  the  information. 

In  all  cases  the  charges  made  by  one  poor  district  against  another  for  boarding 
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and  medical  attendance  for  persons  a  charge  upon  the  district  shall  not  exceed 
three  (S3)  dollars  per  week,  and  forty  cents  per  week  for  clothing. 

Copies  of  the  General  Poor  Laws  shall  be  posted  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
even'  Alms-house,  and  the  attention  of  the  inmates  called  thereto  upon  their  ad- 
mittance to  said  Alms-house. 

Ic  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  every  county  upon  the  requisition 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  stating  the  amount  necessary  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  of  said  county  for  the  coming  year,  to  cause  a  tax  to  be  levied 
and  collected  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner  that  the'  other  county 
taxes  are  assessed  and  collected,-  and  when  collected  to  pay  over  the  same  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  said  county.  Provided,  That  such  re- 
quisition shall  be  made  as  aboye  requirecLon  or  before  the  1st  clay  of  November 
of  each  and  every  year 

The  compensation  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  Shall  be  two  ($2)  dollars  per  day 
for  the  time  actually  spent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  not  exceeding,  how- 
ever, one  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  the  year,  except  in  cities  and  boroughs  where 
there  is  but  one  resident  Director,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  not 
more  than  three  hundred  days  in  any  one  year,  at  the  same  rate  per  day. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Walk,  of  Philadelphia,  the  following  resolution 

was  unanimously  adopted; 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  tendered  to  the  Commission- 
ers and  Poor  Directors  of  Somerset  county,  for  the  use  of  the  Court  House  and 
for  courtesies  extended  to  us  during  th-e  session  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  There  is  a  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Convention  at  this  time.  It  is  this:  At  our  first 
Convention  at  Altoona  we  had  among  us  Mr.  B.  F.  Cox,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Lancaster  County  Hospital,  who  attended  every 
succeeding  Convention  until  last  year.  Everybody  was  pleased 
with  Mr.  Cox's  pleasant  manner  of  saying  and  doing  everything 
relative  to  the  work.  Last  year  just  before  going,  to  Erie  I  received 
the  intelligence  that  Mr.  Cox  was  ill,  and  when  I  came  home  I 
learned  with  regret  of  his  death. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gilberthorpe,  the  Chair  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committee  to  draft  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Cox :  R.  D. 
'McGonnigie,  William  Gilberthorpe  and  J.  Harney. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sypher,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  It.  C.  MeNumara,  Esq.,  for  the  able 
and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  this 
Association  ;  also,  to  R.  D.  McGonuigle,  Esq.,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
this  Association. 

Ma.  Hugus:  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand  the  object  of 
this  meeting.  I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  your  sessions,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  subjects  you  discuss.  I 
am  not  a  Poor  Director,  but  1  am  one  of  the.  heaviest  tax  payers 
in  this  county. 


Mr.  Sypher  :  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  people  are 
becoming  interested  "in  this  work,  and  -are  making  inquiries  con- 
cerning it.  It  is  our  duty  to  answer  all  questions  in  reference  to 
our  work— we  want  the  tax  payers  to  know  what  we  are  doing. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  many  of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  the  poor 
and  insane  are  really  in  a  lamentable  condition,  in  other  counties^ 
a  great  deal  of  money  is  wasted— it  takes  more  money  to  keep  the 
poor  improperly 'than  it  costs  to  keep  them  well.  The  plan  adopt- 
ed for  caring  for  the  poor  in  some  places,  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  increase  pauperism  and  insanity  than  to  reduce  these  evils. 
These  are  facts  that  should  not  be.  The  questions  are:  How  can 
pauperism  be  diminished?  How  can  the  poor  be  taken  care  of  so 
as  not  to  be  reduced  to  pauperism  ?  and,  How  can  all  this  be  clone 
in  the  most  rational  way?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
must  be  settled,  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  come  together  from 
every  locality  in  the  State. 

Again,  there  is  a  difference  in  paupers  ;  a  man  may  sink  so  low 
mentally  that  he  is  willing  to  become  a  subject  for  support  on  the 
public,  or  he  may  be  unfortunate  and  thus  become  an  object  of 
charity.  Now,  we  must  devise  means  to  raise  the  first  to  a  higher 
plain  mei.tally,  and  means  to  support  the  deserving  one. 

I  am  not  a  Poor  Director,  not  in  the  employ  of  any  organization 
for  caring  for  the  poor.  I  am  a  business  man,  pressed  with  busi- 
ness cares ;  and  yet,  I  take  time  to  attend  these  meetings.  This 
question  of  caring  foi  our  poor  and  unfortunate  is  a  problem  in 
social  science,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  on  the  way  to  solve  it.  This 
work  of  charity  must  be  done  according  to  some  system.  For  in- 
stance if  on  my  way  to  my  place  of  business  I  meet  a  man  who  is 
begging;  he  tells  me  he  cannot  get  any  work  to  do  and  has  a  large 
family"  to  support,  &c.  How  do  I  know  that  his  story  is  true  ?  I 
have  no  means  of  finding  out.  In  Philadelphia  we  have  an  or- 
ganization, which  takes  care  of  such  cases  there;  I  have  only  to 
get  the  man's  name  and  the  place  he  lives,  and  then  step  round  to 
a  branch  office  and  deliver  my  information,  which  is  at  once  sent 
to  the  General  Office,  from  which  a  party  living  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  designated  by  the  man  wanting  help  as  his  place  of 
abode,  is  informed  of  the  case,  and  the  matter  is  at  once  investiga- 
ted. If  his  story  is  true  he  receives  help  immediately.  We  spend 
$80,000  a  year  in  Philadelphia  for  taking  care  of  the  poor,  besides 
the 'charities  of  the  citizens,  which  amounts  to  $120,000  a  year- 
making  an  aggregate  sum  of  $200,000. 
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-Since  the  Organization  for  Charity  has  taken  this  matter  into 
hand,  we  avoid  all  this  expense.  Now,  we  want  such  an  organiza- 
tion in  every  county  over  the  entire  State.  -  You  see  the  objects  of 
our  meetings-it  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  but  a  lifetime.  For, 
while  men  are  poor  and  unfortunate  this  work  must  go  on. 

Mb.  McGonkiglk:  In  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Cox,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing : 

Whereas.  Since  our  last  meeting  we  have  been  called  upon  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  B.  P.  Cox,  Superintendent  of  the  Lancaster  County  Hospital,  and  an  ac- 
tive member  of  this  Association, 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  an  Association,  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a 
member,  and  express  our  sympathy  with  the  people  of  Lancaster  county. 

Resolved,  That  this  action  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Steen,  the  resolutions  were  adopted  by  stand- 
ing vote. 

.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Sypher,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 
Resolved,  That  a  Committee  on  Legislation,  of  sever,  members,  together  with  an 
additional  member  from  each  county  and  society  represented  in  this  Convention, 
be  appointed,  to  which  shall  be  referred  the  resolutions  of  this  Convention  rela- 
tive to  that  subject,  with  instruction  that  the  Committee  present  them  to  the 
next  Legislature,  aud  urge  the  enactment  of  the  laws  therein  recommended,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  Commission 
recently  appointed  by  Governor  Hoyt,  and  the  Committee  of  the  State  Medical 
Society.  . 

Mr.  McGonnigle  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved  That  we  re-affirm  the  action  taken  by  this  Association  at  their  two 
last  meetings,  urging  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Assembly  providing  for  the  remov- 
al of  all  children  from  the  alms-house,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Legislation 
be  directed  to  have  such  an  act  prepared,  and  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  se- 
cure its  passage  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Legislation  : 

J.  R.  Sypher,  of  Philadelphia,  Chairman;  George  L.  Harrison, 

Philadelphia;  Heister  Clymer,  Reading;    MeGormick,  Har- 

risburg;  Charles  E.  Cadwalader,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia;  William 
Hartley,  Bedford;  Rev.  E.  R.  Donahue,  Pittsburgh. 

Adams  County — D.  A.  Buhler,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Allegheny  County-W.  J.  Steen,  Mansfield  Valley,  Allegheny 
county,  Pa. 

Allegheny  City— William  F.  Trimble,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  City — R.  E.  Mercer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  _ 
Armstrong  County— Joseph  Buffin'ton,  Kittai-ning,  Pa- 
Beaver  County— Hon.  Daniel  Agnew,  Beaver,  Pa. 
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Bedford  Count]/ — R.  C.  McNamara,  Bedford,  Pa. 
Berks  County — Hon.  Judge  Stitzel,  Reading,  Pa. 
Blair  County — D.  S.  Brumbaugh,  Roaring  Springs,  Blair  county. 
Pa. 

Bradford  County — B.  3.  Cool ba ugh,  Towanda,  Pa. 
Bucks  County — Thomas  VV.  Trego,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
Butler  County — Hon.  J.  P.  Thompson,  Butler,  Pa. 
Cambria  County — G.  W.  Easley,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Cameron  County — Hon.  John  Brooks,  Emporium,  Pa- 
Carbon  County — R.  Q.  Butler,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Centre  County — Hon.  Daniel  Rhodes,  Bellefonte,  Pa- 
Chester  County — Edwin  James,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Clarion  County — C.  A.  Rankin,  Clarion,  Pa. 
Clearfield  County— W.  H.  Dili,  Clearfield,  Pa. 
Clinton  County — H.  T.  Beardsly,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
Columbia  County— D.  A.  Bickley,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Crawford  County— James  Scowden,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Cumberland  County — 

Dauphin  County — Dr.  George  W.  Porter,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Delaware  County — 
Elk  County — 

Erie  County — Joseph  Henderson,  Erie,  Pa. 
Fayette  County — 'Squire  Edwards,  Vanderbilt,  Pa. 
Forest  County — Hon.  N.  P.  Wheeler,  Tionesta,  Pa. 
Franklin  County — Benjamin  Chambers,  Chambersburg,  Pa- 
Fulton  County— Dr.  S.  E.  DufBeid,  

Huntingdon  County — J.  H.  Isette,  Spruce  Creek,  Pa. 
Indiana  County — Thomas  St.  Clair,  M.  D.,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Jefferson  County — H.  L.  Blood,  Brookville,  Pa. 
Juniata  County —Thomas  A.  Elder,  M.  D.,  Mifflin,  Pa. 
Lancaster  County — Henry  Musser,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Lawrence  County — G.  W.  Permar,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Lackawana  County — Hon.  Irvin  Pugh,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Lebanon  County — A.  Wilhelm,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
Lehigh  County — E.  W.  Wright,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Luzerne  County — -William  Cuuningham,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Lycoming  County — James  H.  Perkins,  Williamsport,  Pat 
McKean  County — W.  A.  Williams,  Smetbport,  Pa. 
Mercer  County — Mr.  Hazen,  Mercer,  Pa. 
Mifflin  County— G.  W.  Elder,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
Monroe  County — F.  H.  Smith,  Stroudsburg,  Pa- 
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Montgomery  County— John  A.  Righter. 
Montour  County— Peter  Baldy,  Danville,  Pa. 
Northampton  County— Birge  Pearson,  Easton,  Pa. 
Northumberland  County— W.  C.  Montgomery,  Suabury,  Pa. 
Perry  County — George  C.  Snyder,  Liverpool,  Pa. 
Pike  County— Chauncey  Thomas,  Milford,  Pa. 
Potter  County— Hon.  D.  C.  Larraber,  Coudersport,  Pa. 
Philadelphia— Blockley,  E.  F.  Hoffman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia— Oxford,  Charles  S.  Snyder,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Schuylkill  County— William  Neifert.  Pottsville,  Pa. 
Snyder  County— Thomas  J.  Smith,  Middleburg,  Pa. 
Somerset  County— Daniel  Kimmel,  Somerset,  Pa. 
Sullivan  County— William  Meybert,  Laporte,  Pa. 
Susquehanna  County— M.  C.  Tyler,  Montrose,  Pa. 
Tioga  County— D.  Bacon,  M.  D.,  Wellsboro',  Pa. 
Union  County— Samuel  Blair,  M.  D.,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Venango  County — Hugh  Craig.  Franklin,  Pa. 
Warren  County— Judge  Johnson,  Warren,  Pa. 
Washington  County— John  C.  Sloan,  Buffalo  Village,  Pa. 
Wayne  County — 

Westmoreland  County— John  Herbert,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
Wyoming  County — 

York  County— William  Gilberthorpe,  York,  Pa. 

The  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor — R.  D.  McGonni- 
gle,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity— Rev.  H.  L.  Way- 
land,  D.  D. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  October,  1883,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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271  South  21st  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  23,  1882. 
R.  D.  McGonigle,  Esq.,  Sec.  of  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

My  Dear  Sir  :— It  was  stated  by  a  delegate  at  the  Convention  that  he  had  seen 
within  theee  weeks  an  inmate  of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  Insane  Depart- 
ment in  chains,  and  on  my  return  homel  at  once  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  D.  1). 
Eichardson,  physician  in  chief,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  A  copy  of 
my  letter,  and  the  original  reply  to  it  I  enclose,  and  desire  that  it  should  be  pub- 
lished in  your  report.    With  kind  regards,  I  remain,  truly, 

LUCIEN  MOSS. 

COPY. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Richardson,  Physician  in  Chief,  Insane  Dep't  Phil.  Almshouse. 

My  Dear  Sir  .-—Have  you  had  any  inmate,  within  six  months,  manacled,  as  it 
was  stated  by  a  delegate  at  the  Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  held  at 
Somerset,  that  he  had  seen  one  in  chains  within  three  weeks.  Your  prompt  re- 
ply will  very  much  oblige-  LUCIEN  MOSS. 

Insane  Dep't  of  the  Phil.  Hospital,  September  22,  1882. 

Mb.  Lucien  Moss. 

My  Dear  Sir  .-—In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  21st,  I  respectfully  submit,  that  we 
have  in  this  department  a  patient  with  active  homicidal  tendencies,  who  wears 
steel  bracelets  and  a  chain  belt.  The  restraint  allows  considerable  movement  of 
the  hands  and  arms,  so  much  in  fact  that  he  is  employed  daily  about  the  ward 
and  yards.  A.11  rings  in  the  walls,  and  other  appliances  for  securing  men  and 
women,  as  animals,  were  removed  by  my  order  many  years  ago.  Restraint,  in 
this  Hospital,  is  applied  solely  by  direction  of  a  medical  officer,  and  is  not  allowed 
to  remain  on  a  moment  longer  than  is  necessary  to  protect  the  excited  patients 
and  their  associates.  We  regard  the  insane  as  God's  afflicted,  and  not  as  crimin- 
als amenable  to  the  law.  Rewards  and  pity,  "  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  chil- 
dren," are  the  restraints  we  depend  mostly  upon  to  curb  the  wayward  of  our 
household.  Very  Respectfully,  Your  Obedient  Servant, 

D.  D  RICHARDSON. 
REPORT-  FROM  CLARION  COUNTY. 
The  following  report  from  Clarion  county  was  not  received  in  time  to  be  insert- 
ed in  the  regular  order  of  proceedings  : 

We  have  no  Poor  house  in  the  county.  The  poor  are  kept  in  each  township 
by  the  Overseers,  costing  about  $17,000  per  year,  or  on  an  average  of  $500  each  to 
the  townships  and  boroughs.  We  have  twenty-one  insane  persons  not  included 
as  poor  persons.  Twenty  of  these  are  at  Warren  Hospital,  and  one  at  Harrisburg. 
The  cost  of  keeping  averages  $12  per  month,  or  about  $9,000,  making  the  sum 
$26,000  expended  by  the  county  for  poor  and  insane  purposes. '  To  ascertain  the 
causes  of  insanity,  the  Asylum  records  are  no  doubt  the  best.  The  County  has 
only  the  Court  record  that  they  were  judged  to  be  insane. 

Respectfully,  R.  RULOFSON. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Aetici.e  1.  This  organization  shallbe  known  as  the  "Association  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  Poor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Aet.  2.  The  members  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  the  Directors,  Guar- 
dians and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  Poor  Districts  of  the  State,  and  alB 
who  have  at  any  timeserved  as  such  ;  the  officers  of  all  Alms-houses  in  the  State  j- 
the  members  and  officers  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  the  Superintendents- 
and  Managers  of  the  several  Insane  Hospitals  and  the  Pennsylvania  Training; 
School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  ;  the  officers  or  delegates  of  all  Reformatory,. 
Charitable  and  Benevolent  Institutions  or  Associations-. 

Aet.  3.  The  object  of  the  Associatson  shall  be  that  of  investigating  and  consid- 
ering all  questions  concerning  pauperism  and  dependency,  to  devise  means  for 
the  prevention  of  the  same,  to  suggest  legislation,  to  establish  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance between  the  Directors  of  the  Pour  of  the  several  Districts,  and  so  far  as 
possible  have  a  comparison  of  their  different  systems  of  management. 

Aet.  4.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  four  Vice  Presidents,  two  Sec^ 
retaries,  one  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected 
annually,  and  hold  their  respective  offices  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
have  signified  their  acceptance  of  the  office. 

Art  5.  Their  several  duties  shall  be  such  as  usually  pertain  to  those  official 
positions,  and  they  shall  be  governed  by  such  parliamentary  rules  as  are  usually 
recognized. 

Aet.  6.  The  Association  shall  hold  annual  meetings  at  such  time  and  place  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  members  at  a  regular  meeting. 

Aet.  7.  The  President,  the  Vice  Presidents  and  Secretaries  shall  constitute  a 
Permanent  Executive  Committee  to  arrange  business  and  make  all  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  each  succeeding  meeting. 

Art.  8.  The  Treasurer  shall  pay  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Association  only  on 
the  order  of  the  President,  countersigned  by  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

Aet.  9.  The  Treasurer  shall  submit  his  account  at  each  meeting,  which  shall 
he  audited  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Aet.  10.  The  expense  necessary  for  the  holding  of  each  meeting  shall  be 
assessed  on  each  Poor  District  represented,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Treasurer. 

Aet.  11.  Any  person  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Association  will  be  admitted 
as  an  honorary  member  by  a  vote  of  the  active  majority  present. 

Aet.  12.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  members  present. 
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THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


OF  THE 

ASS0C1AT10H  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  POOR 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

FIRST  DAY — FIRST  SESSION. 

October  9.  1883. 

The  Convention  assembled  in  Common  Council  Chamber, 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  First  Vice-President,  Charles  S.  Snyder,  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  calling  the  Convention  to  order,  said  : 

The  time  having  arrived,  gentlemen,  when  this  Convention 
should  be  called  to  order  in  the  absence  of  our  President,  Mr. 
R.  C.  McNamara,  of  Bedford  County,  the  duty  devolves  upon 
me  as  the  First  Vice-President  of  calling  the  Convention  to 
order.    Before  proceeding  to  business,  I  would  state  to  each 
member  here  present  that  we  are  in  one  of  the  most  historical 
places  in  this  country.    Below  this  Council  Chamber  is  the 
room  where  independence  was  declared,  and  where  our  an- 
cestors met  in  general  assembly,  and  where  the  bell  is  hanging 
that  proclaimed  liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  and  to  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof.    We  have  assembled  here  to  transact 
business  connected  with  the  poor  throughout  the  whole  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  calling  you  to  order,  gentlemen,  I 
give  you  all  a  hearty  welcome.    We  will  now  proceed  to  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  on  permanent  organization. 
Agreed  to. 
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The  Ninth  Annual  Convention. 


The  President  ■  I  think  it  would  be  better,  gentlemen,  to  en- 
roll all  the  delegates  before  appointing  that  committee,  as  I 
see  many  new  faces  before  me.  As  the  Secretary  calls  each 
county  the  gentlemen  will  respond,  and  the  Secretary  will  en- 
roll their  names. 

The  delegates  in  attendance  were  enrolled,  as  follows : 

Adams  County — James  Reaver,  Peter  Mackley,  George  Mackley, 
Henry  Stock,  Adam  Rebert. 

Allegheny  County — Allegheny  County  Home — D.  C.  Hultz, 
H.  R,  Chalfant,  W.  J.  Steen.  Allegheny  City  Horne—W.  P.  Hunker, 
H.  H.  Phillips,  W.  P.  Price,  James  A.  Sholes,  Wm.  S.  Richmond, 

C.  W.  Cochran,  R.  D.  McGonnigle.  Pittsburgh  City  Farm— J.  S.  Todd, 
S.  H.  French,  S.  J.  Wainwright,  Dr.  H.  D.  Brewster. 

Bedford  County— Henry  S.  Fluke,  T.  Hoenstine,  S.  S.  Brum- 
baugh, Hon.  R.  C.  McNamara. 

Berks  County— Henry  B.  Shearer,  Rev.  M.  L.  Fritch,  Elias 
Obold. 

Blair  County— Eli  Smith,  David  Bell,  Wm.  Richardson,  W.  C. 
Roller,  M.  D.,  D.  S.  Brumbaugh. 

Cambria  County — F.  J.  Baker,  John  Rorabaugh,  I.  Lilly. 

Chester  County — Thomas  Millard,  Edwin  James,  Joel  B.  Pusey, 
Wai.  Wells. 

Crawford  County — W.  J.  Kerr. 

Dauphin  County— M.  G.  Potts,  L.  T.  Enders,  A.  G.  Rider,  S.  A. 
Reeme. 

Erie  County — J.  Triscuitt,  Wm.  M.  Brown,  Joseph  Henderson. 
Fayette  County — Squire  Edwards,  S.  M.  Long,  W.  R.  Anderson, 
R.  W.  Higinbotham,  John  A.  Batton,  M.  D. 
Franklin  County — C.  F.  Palmer,  M.  D. 

Huntingdon  County — J.  H.  Isett,  J.  Haffley,  Jackson  Harman, 

D.  S.  Emmert,  of  Orphans'  Home. 

Lackawanna  County — Hon.  Lewis  Pughe,  Geo.  W.  Beamer. 
Mifflin  County — H.  T.  Mitchell, 

Montgomery  County — Hiram  Corson,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  Cadwallader 
Evans. 

Perry  County — Isaac  F.  Hollenbaugh,  P.  G.  Kell. 

Philadelphia  County — Blockley  Aims-House — E.  F.  Hoffman, 
John  Huggard,  Louis  Wagner,  John  Ruhl,  Thos.  S.  Keyser,  Wm. 
McAleer,  James  Stewart,  Robt.  C.  Floyd.  Qermantown — J.  J.  Crout, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Gilbert,  A.  P.  Keyser.  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin — Charles 
S.  Snyder. 

Schuylkill  County — John  Morgan,  Wm.  Neifert,  Thomas  Mc- 
Grath,  Jacob  Morgan. 
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Somerset  County — Daniel  Himmel,  A.  Kornes,  Jessie  Hoover, 
F.  Launtz. 

Washington  County— David  McClay,  Sr.,  R.  Vankirk,  E.  G. 
Cundall. 

Westmoreland'  County — John  Herbert,  W.  G.  Shuster,  J.  R. 
Speigel,  R.  Walton. 

York  County — Solomon  Boyer,  Isaac  Hawes,  Alex.  Kidd,  Geo.  E. 
Wertz,  Arnos  Kidd. 

Board  of  Public  Charities  of  Pennsylvania — M.  H.  Dickin- 
son, Hon.  Lewis  Peterson,  Jr.,  Ex.-Gov.  H.  M.  Hoyt,  Gen.  W.  W.  H. 
Davis,  P.  C.  Garrett,  Dr.  T.  G.  Morton,  E.  C.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Diller 
Luther,  Dr.  A.  J.  Ourt. 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity — J.  L.  Baily, 
Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D,  D.,  Rev.  Chas.  G.  Ames,  Dr.  Jas.  W.  Walk. 
Dr.  H.  T.  Child,  Dr.  C.  E.  Cadwalader,  R.  Blankenburg,  Albert  B.  Wil- 
liams, Jos.  K.  Wheeler,  Ambrose  Smith,  B.  H.  Shoemaker,  Rev.  F.  C. 
Pearson,  Jos.  G.  Tripp,  Abel  Smith,  Henry  Gawthrop,  Wm.  J.  Gilliug- 
ham,  J.  F.  List,  J.  D.  Duffield,  Wm.  H.  Main,  Jos.  G.  Rosengarten, 
John  Massey,  John  P.  Sloan,  Dr.  P.  M.  Schiedt,  Wm.  D.  Thomas, 
Alpheus  K.  Long,  Dr.  E.  P.  Jefferis,  Wm.  G.  Clarkson,  John  B.  Gar- 
rett, Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  L.  Bowman,  Albert  E.  Thomas. 

Ladies  Representing  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity 
—Mrs.  W.  J.  Gillingham,  Mrs.  Louisa  Roberts,  Mrs.  Jas.  C.  Biddle, 
Mrs.  Rodman  Wharton,  Mrs.  Henry  Gawthrop,  Mrs.  R.  Blankenburg, 
Miss  Pemberton,  Mrs.  Ellen  Childs,  Mrs.  Jacob  Grim,  Mrs  Wm.  Cook, 
Lydia  Schofield,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Child,  Miss  C.  M.  Dodson,  M.  D.,  Mrs. 
Saml.  W.  Gross. 

Childrens'  Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia — Mrs.  E.  A.  Punch- 
eon, Miss  C.  Hancock,  Mrs.  Susan  J.  Lesley,  Mrs.  Fanny  Ames,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kiiorr. 

Pauline  Home  of  Philadelphia — Miss  L.  H.  Kay. 

Childrens'  Homoeopathic  Hospital  of  Philadelphia — Bush- 
rod  W.  James,  M.  D. 

House  of  Refuge— Frederic  Collins,  Amos  Bonsall,  T.  L.  Gilles- 
pie, Thos.  A.  Robinson,  Chas.  E.  Haven,  Oliver  Evans,  Dr.  John  L. 
Boyd. 

Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children — Daniel  M. 
Fox,  Benjamin  J.  Crew. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum— Samuel  Bradford,  Stephen  H.  Brooke. 

Blind  Asylum— John  J.  Lytle,  J.  Dundas  Lippincott, 

Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  Philadelphia — 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Hutter,  Miss  M.  Walk,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Claghorn,  Miss  Annie 
Ely. 
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Prison  Committee,  Philadelphia  City  Councils — Thos.  Walter. 

Philadelphia  Hospital  for  Insane,  (Blockley) — D.  D.  Rich- 
ardson, M.  D.,  Miss  Avery,  M.  D. 

State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Harrisburg — J.  Z.  Gerhard,  M.  D. 

State  Hospital,  Norristown — Ex.- Gov.  J.  F.  Hartranft,  Alice 
Bennett,  M.  D. 

The  following  ladies  were  also  in  attendance : 

Mrs.  D.  C  Hultz,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Steen,  Mrs.  R.  D.  McGonnigle,Mrs. 
C.  Whitesell,  Miss  M.  E.  Johnson,  Allegheny  County ;  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Brumbaugh,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Fluke,  Bedford  County  ;  Mrs.  David  Bell, 
Blair  County;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Kerr,  Crawford  County  ;  Mrs.  Jos.  Hender- 
son, Mrs.  fit.  Brown,  Erie  County;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Long,  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Anderson,  Fayette  County. 

The  Vice  President :  I  will  now  appoint  the  Committee  on 
Organization.  It  will  he  as  follows:  D.S.Brumbaugh,  of 
Blair  County ;  Jas.  A.  Sholes,  Allegheny  ^County  ;  R.  Walton, 
Westmoreland  County;  E.  F.  Hoffman,  Philadelphia  County  ; 
William  Neifert,  Schuylkill  County.  The  committee  can  re- 
tire and  consult,  and  report  as  soon  as  possible. 

Dr.  Walt:  I  move  that  a  committee  of  five  on  business  be 
appointed. 

Agreed  to. 

The  President:  I  will  appoint  on  that  committee,  Dr. 
■lames  W.  Walk,  of  Philadelphia  ;  P.  D.  McGonnigle,  Alle- 
gheny County  ;  William  M.  Brown,  Erie  County ;  J.  J.  Crout, 
Philadelphia  County  ;  E.  G.  Cundall,  Washington  County.  It 
is  customary  while  the  committee  is  out,  if  any  one  wishes  to 
address  the  Convention,  to  grant  them  the  privilege.  Any  one 
wishing  to  speak  can  now  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  a 
few  words.  If  no  one  wishes  to  say  anything  we  will  now 
commence  on  the  reports  of  the  different  counties. 

D.  C  Hultz,  of  Allegheny  County  :  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago  I  received  a  circular,  stating  that  the  report  had  to 
be  made  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  in  regard  to  various 
matters,  which  report  was  made.  I  suppose  that  that  was 
proper  and  necessary  that  that  report  should  be  made  here. 
However,  in  regard  to  our  children  I  drew  up  a  short  report 
which,  if  you  wish,  I  can  read.    The  report  is  as  follows  : 
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REPORT  OF  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  HOME. 

Statement  in  relation  to  the  children  in  the  Allegheny  County  Home  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  A.  D.,'1883,  to  wit  : 

We  have  in  the  Home  eight  boys  and  nine  girls  ;  of  the  boys  three  of  them 
are  not  fit  subjects  for  any  asylum,  according^  the  law  which  has  lately  been 
passed  by  our  Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor,  in  relation  to  children 
being  kept  in  alms-houses,  etc.,  they  being  of  unsound  mind.  The  other  five, 
should  they  remain  in  the  Home  until  they  arrive  at  a  proper  age  of  two  years, 
-will  be  taken  to  the  proper  asylums  for  them,  with  one  exception,  and  he  is  quite 
old  enough,  but  at  the  time,  September  25th,  1883,  when  seven  of  our  number 
•were  taken  to  the  Orphan's  Asylum  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  was  not  in  good  con- 
dition, having  a  skin  eruption  which  he  is  frequently  subject  to,  he  will  make 
the  eighth  one  in  the  Asylum.  The  girls,  seven  of  them,  should  they  remain  in 
the  Home  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  two  years,  will  be  taken  to  the  proper 
asylums  or  homes  for  them.  One  of  the  remaining  two  will  not  at  any  age  be 
admitted  to  any  of  the  asylums  taking  the  others,  for  she  has  not  an  eye,  never 
had.  The  remaining  one  is  a  colored  girl,  quite  old  enough  for  any  of  the 
asylums,  but  being  in  one  of  them  and  returned,  believing  her  mind  to  be  feeble. 

We  have  tak°n  to  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  16 

We  have  taken  to  the  Orphan's  Asylum   7 

We  have  taken  to  the  Home  for  Colored  Children,   I 

25 

Had  inmates  in  the  Home  October  1st,  1883,  269.  184  male  adults,  8  boys  ; 
«8  female  adults  and  9  girls.  In  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Dixmont,  110  patients. 
The  cost  per  capita  for  year  ending  January  1,  1883,  $79.85;  per  week,  *1.53  ; 
per  day,  21  cents.  D  Q  HULTZj 

Superintendent. 

October  9th,  1888. 

The  Secretary  then  called  on  a  report  from  Allegheny  City 
Home. 

William  P.  Hunker,  Clerk,  then  read  the  report  as  follows  : 
REPORT  OF  ALLEGHENY  CITY  HOME. 

Hoboken  P.  O.,  Pa.,  September  7th,  1883 

Mr.  R.  I).  McGoNNIGLE,  COR.  Sec'Y,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 

Dear  Sir :  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  Poor  Convention  Circu- 
lar I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  a  statement  of  the  number  of  children  in  this  In- 
stitution August  31,  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years;  also,  the  number 
«of  insane  patients. 

In  reference  to  the  provisions  made  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  I  would  state 
that  we  have  special  apartments  set  apart  for  their  use,  and  in  addition,  a  depart- 
ment known  as  the  "  Intermediate  Insane  Department,"  for  the  mild,  chronic,  and 
simple-minded  class.  These  apartments  are  furnished  and  built  after  the  regu- 
lar insane  asylum  style,  and  in  each  ward  are  two  competent  attendants  ;  the 
patients  have  also  the  attention  of  a  resident  physician. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  C.  RICHMOND, 

Steward. 
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Number  of  Children  in  Allegheny  City  Home  August  31,  1883,  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years  : 

Males,   1 

Females,   4 

Total,  .~ 5 

Number  of  Insane  Patients. 

Females,   55 

Males,   40 

Total,   96 

One  child  idiotic,  one  epileptic,  one  cripple,  one  scrofulous,  leaving  but  one 
healthy  child  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years. 

Pittsburgh  was  then  called  upon  to  report. 

J.  S.  Todd,  Secretary  :  I  would  just  state  that  we  have  on 
the  first  day  of  October  six  males  and  sixteen  females,  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years.  Our  Board  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  place  those  children  in  proper  asylums  between 
this  time  and  the  first  of  January.  We  have  257  inmates  in 
the  Home  and  125  insane  in  the  Asylum.  That  is  about  all. 
I  have  no  written  report. 

The  Vice  President:    You  have  no  written  report? 

Mr.  Todd  :    No,  I  have  no  written  report. 

The  Report  of  Bedford  County  was  read  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  BEDFORD  COUNTY. 

Bedford,  Pa.,  October  1st,  1883. 

No.  of  Inmates  October  1,  1883,   96 

"      Children,   13 

"      Insane,   n 

''       Idiots,   7 

Expenditure  for  year  ending  Jan.  1,  1833,  (including  $3  800, 

cost  of  new  insane  department),   $12,000 

Acres  of  land,  '175 

Respectfully, 

S.  S.  BRUMBAUGH, 

Steward. 

Br  Roller :  As  representing  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Blair 
County,  I  have  a  report  that  has  not  been  entirely  completed, 
but  which  will  be  submitted  before  the  Convention  adjourns, 
as  to  all  the  minutiae  of  the  report,  I  would  say,  however, 
that  we  have  at  this  time,  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen 
years,  in  our  Home  in  Blair  County,  eleven  children,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  they  will  pro- 
vide for.  AVe  have  eight  incurably  insane  at  the  Asylum  at 
Harrisburg,  and  we  have  twenty-seven  in  our  Home  in  our 
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county,  incurable,  harmless.  We  are  continually  receiving 
the  insane  that  do  yield  to  a  temporary  fit  of  sickness,  and 
they  are  only  temporarily  confined.  Some  cases  of  periodical 
insanity  occurring  in  the  county  that  I  have  to  treat,  I  return 
to  the  several  districts  two  weeks  after  having  treated  them. 
I  have  at  present  twenty-eight  inmates,  but  as  to  the  details 
they  will  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  publication  before 
the  Convention  adjourns. 

Joel  B.  Pusey,  Chester  County :  I  made  a  report  of  the 
financial  situation  a  year  ago.  I  live  a  good  piece  from  the 
Aims-House  and  I  have  no  data  to  get  at  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  present  year — the  year  was  only  up  the  first  of 
this  month.  I  don't  know  whether  you  care  for  that  or  would 
like  to  hear  it ;  if  you  do  I  will  read  it,  but,  inasmuch,  as  it 
is  a  financial  statement,  it  may  not  be  interesting. 

REPORT  OF  CHESTER  COUNTY  ALMS-HOUSE. 


Balance  on  hand  at  last  settlement,   $     137  39 

Amount  drawn  from  County  Treasurer,   27,649  05 

Received  for     Board  of  Inmates,...   1,707  08 

"        "       Pauper  Labor,   280  81 

Cattle,  Hides,  Tallow,  Lard,  etc.,  sold...      1,700  79 
Received  from  sundry  sources,   1,169  28 


Total  Receipts,   §32,644  40 

Paid  for  out  door-medical  cases,   $1,382  24 

"        "    relief,   476  72 

"        "        "    coffins  and  graves,   221  50 

•'        "        "    State  Hospitals  Boarding  Insane,   5,533  11 

"        "        "    Pennsylvania  Training  School,   106  11 

"        "        "    Guardians  of  Poor,  Philadelphia,   88  80 

"        "        "    Sundry  out-door  Expenses,..   9,670  07 

 $17,514  55 


$15,129  85 

Average  number  of  Inmates,   266 

Weekly  cost  of  each,   Itw 


In  addition  there  was  2,036  tramps  furnished  with  6,920  meals.  Average 
number  of  children  in  the  house  during  the  year,  60  ;  admitted  during  the  year, 
26  ;  indentured  and  taken  out  on  trial,  18  ;  average  attendance  at  school,  25. 

EDWIN  JAMES, 
THOS.  MILLARD, 
JOEL  B.  PUSEY, 

Directors. 
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Produce  of  Farm. 

Hay   108  tons. 

Corn  Fodder   6,650  bundles. 

Potatoes   861  bushels. 

Corn   1,642  " 

Oats   350  " 

Wheat   1,052  " 

Butter    2,417  pounds. 

Beef   32,372  " 

Pork  20,711  " 

Veal   1,595  " 

Mutton   2,238  " 

Stock  on  Farm  October  1st. 

Horses   6  head. 

Oxen   6  pair. 

Dairy  Cows   20  head. 

Steers   22  " 

Heifers    4  " 

Sheep   97  " 

Pigs  143  " 

Census  of  Chester  County  Alms-House,  October  1,  1883. 

Males,  sane   78 

"      insane    27 

"      idiotic    2 

•'      blind    2 

"      deaf  and  dumb    1 

 110 

Females,  sane   39 

"         insane   26 

blind   2 

idiotic   1 

 68 

Children  under  7   25 

"     10   12 

"     16   1 

 38 

Total  216 

Total  insane   53 

At  State  Hospital   35 

Mr.  W.  J.  Kerr  then  read  the  report  of  Crawford  County, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

REPORT  OF  CRAWFORD  COUNTY  POOR-HOUSE. 

Supported  in  part  or  wholly  by  Crawford  County. 

Inmates  in  Poor-House — 

Males,  sane   34 

"      insane   13 

"      idiots   6 

—  53 

Females,  insane    11 

sane   20 

idiots   3 

—  34 
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Out-door  Belief  List  -  143 

Males  9y7 

Females    ^jq 

In  Pennsylvania  Eeform  School,  July  1,  1883—  ^ 

Males  

Females    40 

In  Western  Penitentiary,  January  1,  1883—  g2 

Males  

In  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children—  g 

Males  

Turtle  Creek,  Allegheny  Co.,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Inmates-  j 

Males  

Institution  for  Blind,  Philadelphia-  l 

Males    

Total   574 

In  State  Hospital  for  Insane  Women— 

Males  !   gg 

Females  J  

,  „  .  ,   622 

Grand  Total  

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  erection  of  Eeform  School  buildings  in  each  county, 
or  for  several  small  counties,  would  prove  of  great  advantage.  In  time  the  in- 
fluence of  such  schools  would  be  noticed  by  a  less  number  of  old  paupers  and 
criminals.  I  think  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  in  more  cases  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure  when  the  disease  has  become  seated.  It  is  a  very  sma  1  proportion  of  he 
old  criminals  that  reform,  while  a  very  large  proportion  of  children  sent  to  the 
Eeform  School  grow  up  to  be  respectable  men  and  women.  1  merely  jot  down 
these  few  thoughts  for  your  consideration.  _ 

The  County  Commissioners  of  Crawford  County  are  the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

O.  H.  HOLL1S1EK, 

Clerk. 

The  report  from  Dauphin  County  was  then  called  for. 
The  delegate  'not  being  present,  the  report  was  handed  to 

the  Secretary.  M, 
The  report  from  Erie  County  was  then  called  for,  but  Mr. 

Brown  being  on  the  committee,  the  report  was  not  handed  in. 
The  report  from  Favette  County  was  then  called  for,  and 

was  read  by  R.  W.  Higinbotham,  Steward.    The  report  is  as 

follows : 

EEPOET  OF  FAYETTE  COUNTY. 
Statement  of  the  number  of  children  between  two  and  sixteen  y -ear s  and  num- 
ber of  the  insane  in  the  Fayette  County  Aims-House,  September  30,  1883 : 

  12 
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Children  over  eight  and  under  sixteen  years — 

Males     2 

Females   9 


Total. 


Statement  of  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  Fayette  County  Aims-House,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1883  : 

No.  males,  sane   55 

insane   12 

''  idiotic   4 

  71 

No.  females,  sane   21 

"  insane   27 

"  idiotic    16 

  54 

No.  children,  males   9 

females   6 

—  15 

■ 

Total  140 

SQUIRE  EDWARDS, 
S.  N.  LONG, 
W.  R.  ANDERSON, 
R.  W.  HIGINBOTHAM,  Directors- 
Steward. 

The  report  from  Franklin  County  was  called  for. 

G  F.  Palmer,  M.  I). :  Do  you  care  to  have  any  report  from 
the  Dispensary  of  the  House  ? 

The  Vice-President :  Any  report  that  you  have  and  wish  to 
make  here  will  be  received,  and  will  go  into  the  Minutes  after- 
wards, whether  verbal  or  not;  and  any  delegate  who  has  no 
written  report  can  make  a  verbal  report. 

Dr.  Child :  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman  prepare  a 
written  report  at  a  future  time,  so  that  the  Secretary  need  not 
make  any  mistakes. 

REPORT  OF  ERIE  COUNTY  ALMS-HOUSE. 

The  Erie  County  Aims-House  is  situated  about  three  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
Erie,  on  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  ridge  or  main  road  leading  from  Erie 
to  Cleveland.  This  building  was  erected  in  1870,  and  is  substantially  built  of 
brick,  with  cellars  and  stone  walls  under  the  entire  structure.  It  is  surrounded 
in  the  middle  above  main  entrance  with  a  lofty  dome,  and  is  flanked  on  both  ends 
with  neat  turrets,  so  that  it  gives  a  very  imposing  look'.  The  main  part  of  the 
building  is  four  stories  high,  190  feet  in  length,  and  57  feet  in  width.  Also,  in 
same  style,  onlv  three  stories  high,  proceeds  awing  84  feet  in  length  and  32J  feet 
in  width.  In  the  cellar  of  this  portion  of  the  house  are  located  the  machinery, 
engines,  heating  apparatus,  etc.  The  entire  building  is  heated  by  steam,  made 
through  a  furnace  principally  fed  with  natural  gas,  the  past  year.  Before  we 
brought  this  gas  into  use  we  consumed  from  300  to  350  tons  of  coal  per  annum. 
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The  first  floor  in  this  wing  contains  the  kitchen,  large  dining  room,  pantrys, 
etc.,  for  the  inmates.  Second  floor  are  the  rooms  and  cells  for  insane  females. 
Third  floor  is  the  hospital  room  for  the  males,  water  closets,  bath  tubs,  and  such 
■conveniences  are  in  both  these  departments. 

The  east  part  of  the  main  building  is  occupied  by  the  male  paupers.  The  first 
floor  contains  the  sitting  and  smoking  room,  a  large  and  spacious  hall  ;  also  a 
store  room  which  is  used  for  general  purposes.  The  second,  third  and  fourth 
stories  are  divided  into  numerous  sleeping  rooms,  water  closets,  bath  tubs,  etc., 
on  each  floor.  The  west  part  of  the  main  building  is  used  for  female  paupers, 
which  is  well  arranged  for  this  class  of  inmates.  Old  ladies  have  their  own  de- 
partment. The  sick  have  their  hospital  room.  The  weak-minded,  etc.,  have 
their  apartments,  etc.  Our  entire  institution  will  accommodate  300  or  325  in- 
mates. 

The  Steward's  quarters  or  apartments  divide  the  east  and  west  wing,  or  the 
male  and  female  apartments.  They  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  very  convenient  to 
all  parts  of  the  house,  and  completely  separates  the  two  sexes  from  communica- 
tion unless  by  consent  of  some  official. 

The  house  for  insane  males  is  built  of  brick,  some  50  feet  from  the  Aims- 
House.  This  building  has  comfortable  cells  for  the  insane,  a  large  and  lately 
built  new  vard  for  the  inmates,  rooms  for  the  keeper,  etc.  There  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  Erie  County  Aims-House  190  inmates;  out  of  this  number  we 
have  38  insane  and  11  children  under  the  age  of  16  years.  We  have  given  out 
the  past  year  9  children,  and  are  fast  finding  homes  for  all. 

We  have  a  farm  of  105  acres  of  first-rate  land.  We  have  a  vegetable  garden 
of  some  5  acres,  where  we  raise  annually  thousands  of  vegetables  for  the  stock 
and  the  use  of  the  house,  as  our  reports  will  show.  We  have  also  a  well  cultiva- 
ted orchard,  but  very  few  apples  this  year. 

We  have  a  neatly  kept  cemetery  or  burying-ground  in  connection  with  the 
Aims-House.  Records,  etc.,  of  those  who  die,  a  neat  white  marble  slab  with  its 
number  at  the  head  of  each  grave. 

We  have  built  an  addition  of  40  feet  to  our  barn  this  year,  making  a  vegetable 
cellar  underneath,  and  repainted  the  whole  structure,  which  is  110  feet  in  length 
by  47  in  width,  which  now  makes  one  of  the  most  commanding  and  fine  looking 
barns  in  the  county. 

Stable  room  for  8  horses  and  23  head  of  cattle.  We  keep  five  head  of 
horses  on  the  farm  for  use.  We  keep  nine  milch  cows  at  present.  Will  stall- 
feed  for  market  18  head  two-year  old  steers.  We  are  now  stall-feedmg  29  pork- 
ers, which  are  very  fine. 

The  whole  institution  is  kept  by  a  Steward  and  Matron.  Under  their  manage- 
ment and  direction  are  placed  the  following  persons  as  helps  :  one  engineer,  one 
hired  man  on  the  farm,  one  hired  man  to  care  for  the  insane  males,  one  hired 
woman  to  care  for  the  insane  females,  one  man  to  do  the  baking,  one  servant  girl 
for  Steward's  kitchen,  one  assistant  girl  for  dining  room  and  general  use  to  the 

M  Women's  wearing  apparel  and  much  of  the  men's  wearing  apparel,  bedclothes, 
etc  are  manufactured  in  the  house. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  improvement  to  our  Home.  We  put  down 
a  new  -as  well,  which  has  proved  a  great  success.  We  have  painted,  papered 
and  generally  improved  the  Steward's  apartments.  We  have  put  new  boilers  in 
our  Latin-  departments,  which,  in  connection  with  our  natural  gas,  makes  as 
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fine  a  heating  arrangement  as  will  be  found  in  the  State,  and  no  question  as  to 
the  economy. 

The  approximate  value  of  farm  would  not  be  less  than  $25,000.  The  estimate 
value  of  buildings,  gas  wells  and  machinery  connected  with  the  house  would  not 
be  valued  less  than  $125,000.  The  estimate  cost  of  keeping  each  inmate  in  the 
house,  after  all  expenses  taken  out  in  running  the  entire  institution,  does  not  ex- 
ceed $1.25  per  week. 

Number  of  inmates  in  Aims-House,  January  1, 1882,  208  ;  admitted  during  the 
year,  144;  total,  252.  Discharged  during  1882,  91  ;  eloped  during  year,  19  ;  re- 
moved, 5  ;  died,  29;  total  discharged,  144  ;  remaining  December  31, 1882,  males, 
118  ;  females,  90;  total,  208.  Of  this  number  there  were,  foreigners,  141  ;  na- 
tives, 67  ;  total,  208.  In  the  house,  December  31,  1882  :  Number  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  12;  between  sixteen  and  seventy  years,  145;  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years,  34 ;  between  eighty  and  ninety  years,  17  ;  total,  208.  Number 
hospital  cases  in  house,  December  31,  1882,  receiving  special  diet,  53.  Number 
insane  males,  19  ;  insane  females,  17  ;  total  insane,  36. 

Articles  manufactured  in  the  house  during  the  year  1882  by  the  help  of  the  in- 
mates, as  follows:  Men's  wear — pantaloons,  25  pairs;  overalls,  82;  shirts,  155  ; 
drawers,  59  ;  blouses,  6  ;  aprons,  38  ;  socks,  54  ;  vests,  5.  Boy's  wear — Coats,  4  ; 
pants,  8  ;  socks,  12  ;  shirts,  18;  waists,  5.  Infants'  outfits,  12.  Women's  wear 
— aprons,  82;  caps,  40  ;  chemises,  100;  drawers,  32;  dresses,  100;  nightgowns, 
30  :  sun  bonnets,  6  ;  stockings,  42  ;  skirts,  37  ;  waists,  9.  Girls'  wear — aprons,  5  ; 
chemises,  23;  drawers,  10;  dresses,  16;  nightgowns,  8 ;  stockings,  7;  skirts,  12; 
waists,  5.  Miscellaneous  articles — comforts,  45  ;  pillow  cases,  177;  pillows,  6; 
quilts,  20;  sheets,  98;  shrouds,  6;  straw  ticks,  16;  towels,  78;  table  cloths,  22; 
coffin  pillows,  18  ;  curtains,  5. 

Products  of  the  farm — Number  loads  of  hay,  67  ;  loads  of  cornstalks,  48  ;  bush- 
els of  corn  in  the  ear,  1,546  ;  bushels  wheat,  505;  bushels  barley,  617;  bushels 
clover  seed,  22  ;  bushels  potatoes,  920  ;  bushels  mangel  wurzels,  527  ;  bushels 
table  beets,  287  ;  bushels  carrots,  520  ;  bushels  parsnips,  about  250  ;  bushels  tur- 
nips, 110;  bushels  onions,  77;  bushels  sweet  potatoes,  40;  bushels  winter  apples, 
50:  squashes,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  melons,  peas,  etc.,  a  large  supply  for  the 
house  ;  cabbages,  probably  over  5,000  heads,  of  which  twenty-three  barrels  of 
sauer  kraut  was  made  for  the  house. 

There  was  pork  fed  and  slaughtered  on  the  farm,  6,656  pounds;  beef  led  and 
slaughtered  on  the  farm,  1,337  pounds  ;  Number  chickens  raised  on  farm,  200. 

Stock  on  the  farm  January  31,  1883  :  4  horses,  9  cows,  9  two-year  old  steers 
^  stall-feeding).  32  shoats,  50  chickens,  1  porker. 

Number  visitors  registered  at  Aims-House  during  the  year  was  1,170. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  M.  BKOWN, 

Steward. 

Physician' s  Report 

Of  the  Erie  County,  Pa.,  Aims-House  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1882: 
During  the  year  I  have  treated  178  cases,  have  prepared  and  dealt  out  to  the 
inmates  1,199  prescriptions.  Among  the  diseases  treated  have  been  the  follow- 
ing: Asthma,  3  cases ;  bronchitis,  5 ;  bilious  fever,  8;  congenital  deformity,  1  ; 
cystitis,  2;  concussion  of  spine,  1;  cholera  infantum,  4;  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
ginitis,  1  ;  chronic  diarrhcea,  1 ;  chicken-pox  (varicella),  4;  cancer,  1  ;  deranged 
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stomach,  9 ;  diarrhoea,  8  ;  dropsy,  4;  dysentery,  4  ;  emphysema,  3 ;  erysipelas, 
8;  epilepsy,  12;  enlarged  prostate  gland,  3  ;  fractured  arm,  1;  fractured  thigh, 
1-  general  debility,  14;  hernia,.?;  heapatie  congestion,  2  ;  heart  disease,  4 ; 
hysteria,  4;  malarial  fever,  4  ;  neuralgia,  4;  orchitis,  1 ;  ovarian  tumor,  1  - 
peritonitis,  2;  pharyngitis,  4;  paralysis,  3;  paralysis  agitans,  1  ;  pneumonia,  2  : 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  6  ;  rheumatism,  10  ;  scrofula,  8  ;  strangulated  inguinal 
hernia  1 :  syphilis,  3  ;  typhoid  fever,  3  ;  varicose  ulcer  of  leg,  4. 

A.  S.  LOVETT,  M.D., 

Physician. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

1         '  JOSEPH  HENDERSON, 

JEFFERSON  TRISCUIT, 

O.  J.  McA LISTER, 

D.  W.  NASON,  Directors. 

Secretary. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BERKS  COUNTY  ALMS-HOUSE  AND  FARM. 

This  county,  at  the  taking  of  the  last  census,  in  1880,  had  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand. 

The  Institution  is  situated  about  three  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Reading, 
and  consists  of  an  alms-house,  hospital,  and  an  insane  asylum.    The  institution 
contains  many  of  the  modern  conveniences,  which  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  of 
the  inmates.    The  buildings  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  inmates. 
The  system  upon  which  our  institution  is  managed  is  by  a  Board  of  Directors- 
who  meet  in  the  institution  on  the  third  Monday  of  each  month  in  order  to  ex- 
amine the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Steward,  the  state  and  condition  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  and  inmates,  to  issue  orders  on  the  Treasurer  for  all  bills  of 
indebtedness  and  to  transact  any  other  business  which  may  be  presented  to  them 
for  their  consideration  in  behalf  of  the  poor.     The  Board  of  Directors  also  keep 
a  close  supervision  of  the  stock  and  the  farm  and  its  general  management.  At 
their  stated  meetings  in  November  of  each  year,  they  hold  an  election  for  Steward, 
Matron,  Under  Stewards,  Clerk,  Physicians,  Chaplain,  Teacher,  Solicitor  and 
servants  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Out-door  relief  is  granted  quarterly  to  those  that  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves, with  a  limited  amount  of  aid  ;  each  applicant  must  present  the  proper  cre- 
dentials, signed  and  sworn  to  by  three  responsible  persons,  as  being  worthy  of 
support.  The  management  of  the  House  and  Farm  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Steward  and  Matron.  The  admission  of  inmates  are  admitted  on  the  order  of 
Directors,  Mayor,  Alderman  and  Justices  of  the  Peace.  All  those  that  are  re- 
ceived by  said  orders,  before  they  are  admitted  into  the  house,  are  thoroughly- 
cleansed  in  regular  bath  tubs. 

The  insane  inmates  are  kept  in  the  hospital  connected  with  the  institution. 
The  hopeful  cases  are  only  sent  to  the  State  Hospital  at  Harrisburg.  There  are 
119  inmates  in  this  department,  caused  mostly  by  intemperance.  Particular 
attention  is  bestowed  upon  this  unfortunate  class.  The  physicians  visit  the  insti- 
tution three  times  a  week,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  oftener. 

There  are  61  children  in  the  institution,  varying  in  age ;  those  that  are  of 
proper  age  are  compelled  to  attend  the  school  connected  with  the  Home.  The 
school  hours  are  from  8  in  the  morning  until  12  M.;  from  1  until  4,  and  others  are 
bound  out.    The  male  and  female,  as  well  as  the  children,  all  have  separate  de- 
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partments  and  dining  rooms,  and  all  have  the  same  diet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sick.  The  Aims-House  farm  contains  in  cultivation  about  five  hundred  acres,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest,  as  well  as  most  valuable  in  the  county.  There  were  kept  on  the 
farm  during  the  year,  13  mules,  3  horses,  35  cows,  12  young  cattle,  36  steers,  76 
hogs. 

Products  of  the  farm:  2,000  bushels  wheat;  500  bushels  rye;  2,500  bushels 
oats  ;  2.700  bushels  corn  ;  2,400  bushels  potatoes;  400  bushels  turnips;  345  tons 
of  hay. 

The  work  of  the  farm  is  doDe  by  the  hired  men  and  the  inmates,  under  the 
management  of  our  efficient  Steward  and  Directors. 

Report,  of  the  Institution  up  to  January  1,  1883. 


Number  of  inmates   529 

Number  admitted  during  year   287 

Total   816 

Number  discharged   290 

Died   52 

Indentured   10 

Eloped   28 

Total   380 


Number  remaining  in  the  house  up  to  date,  18,435. 

Average  cost  per  week  of  each  inmate,  not  including  market  value  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, $1.78. 

Total  expenditure  for  the  year,  including  the  out-door  relief,  is  $49,000. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ELIAS  OBOLD,  Esq., 
ELIAS  DICKEL, 
HENRY  B.  SHEARER, 
REUBEN  HETERICH,  Directors. 
Steward. 

Paupers. 

Adults,  white  males,  insane  and  feeble  minded,  63;  females,  52;  colored  fe- 
males, 2;  total  of  adults,  117.  Children,  white  males,  1;  females,  1;  colored, 
none  ;  total  of  children,  2  ;  total  of  all,  119. 

Idiotic  white  males,  10  ;  females,  10  ;  colored,  none;  total  of  adults,  20.  Chil- 
dren, white  males,  6;  females,  1;  colored,  none  ;  total  of  children,  7  ;  total  of 
all,  27. 

Blind  male  aduits,  4 ;  females,  2,  fall  white);  colored,  female,  1 ;  total  of 
adults,  7  ;  to^al  of  all,  7. 

Deaf  and  dumb  white  male  adults,  2 ;  females,  2;  colored,  none;  total  of 
adults,  4;  children,  none;  total  of  all,  4. 

Whole  number  of  inmates,  436 ;  white  males,  219  ;  females,  149  ;  colored 
males,  2  ;  females,  5  ;  total  number  of  males,  221 ;  total  number  of  females,  154. 

Children  under  7  years  of  age,  white  males,  19  ;  females,  9  ;  colored  males,  2. 
Children  from  7  to  10  years  of  age,  white  males,  14  ;  females,  5.  Children  from 
10  to  16  years  of  age,  white  males,  7  ;  females,  2  ;  colored  males,  2  ;  females,  1  ; 
total  number  of  white  males,  40  ;  females  16  ;  colored  males,  4;  females,  1. 


Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 
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REPORT  OF  FRANKLIN  COUNTY  ALMS-HOUSE. 

Franklin  County  Aims-House  is  situated  one  and  one-half  miles  east  southeast 
from  Chambersburg  ;  attached  is  a  farm  of  200  or  more  acres  of  productive  lime- 
stone land,  which  is  well  farmed.  Close  by  the  house  is  a  stream  of  pure  spring 
water,  and  close  by  its  banks  are  the  wash  house,  milk  house,  etc.,  etc.  There  is 
a  new  barn  and  wagon  shed  on  the  farm. 

There  is  a  large  stow-house  which  is  occupied  by  the  Steward,  and  contains  offi- 
ces and  store  rooms;  a  smaller  stone  building  in  which  are  the  colored  people, 
who  number  18  or  20.  A  large  brick  house  occupied  by  sane  men,  women 
and  children,  the  females  occupying  the  first  floor,  the  males  the  second  floor.  In 
the  basement  is  a  general  kitchen,  and  above  on  each  floor  a  dining  room  com- 
municating with  the  kitchen  by  a  dumb  waiter. 

Communicating  with  these  dining  rooms  is  the  hall  of  the  new  insane  depart- 
ment, a  building  of  111  feet  in  length  by  40  feet  in  width.  This  building  con- 
tains 50  rooms,  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  wide  corridor,  and  each  provided 
with  a  single  bedstead  ;  most  of  them  are  of  a  neat  iron  pattern.  The  fifty  in- 
cludes four  rooms  on  each  floor  separated  by  a  cross  corridor,  and  fitted  especially 
for  violent  patients,  the  sides  being  wainscotted  to  a  height  of  6  or  7  feet,  and 
the  windows  strongly  guarded  by  iron  bars.  This  house  is  warmed  by  hot  air 
from  two  large  furnaces  in  the  cellar.  The  rooms  are  ventilated  by  large  open 
spaces  above  the  doors,  these  being  covered  by  strong  wire  netting.  Further  ven- 
tilation is  given  by  openings  in  the  wash-boards,  which  communicate  with  foul 
air  ducts  leading  to  the  "stack."  There  are  two  water  closets  and  two  bath  rooms 
on  each  floor,  supplied  with  water  from  a  tank  on  the  third  floor;  the  water  is 
pumped  by  a  Ryder  compressed  air  pump.  The  plumbing  is  the  trapless  system 
and  soil  pipes  communicating  with  air  tubes  which  convey  the  odors  up  the 
"  stack  " 

In  this  department  are  28  parsons,  counting  all  grades  from  idiodcy  to  vio- 
lent insanity  ;  of  the  latter  class  we  have  none  at  present,  having  sent  the  only 
one  to  Harrisburg.  None  of  these  do  I  believe  curable.  The  whole  numbar  of 
inmates  at  present  is  136  ;  of  this  number  33  to  35  are  children.  Of  these  only 
four  are  under  two  years  of  age.  No  action  has  yet  been  taken  to  place  the  oth- 
ers in  a  "home,"  but  all  who  are  old  enough  are  sent  to  school,  the  Directors 
paying  a  lady  teacher.  Our  people  are  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  the  house  is 
kept  neat  and  clean  ;  indeed,  all  visitors  remark  this. 

In  1882,  twelve  children  were  born  in  the  house,  none  of  whom  were  conceded 
there,  however ;  these  are  not  now  in  the  house. 

The  total  expense  for  1882  was  $16,720. 

Divided  thus :  ,,„, 

„   $o,682 

Home     684 

Farm  

(Fractions  omitted)  1600 

Officers   1  087 

Out-door  physicians  ^.".".about  7,600 

And  support  

Miscellaneous  

Our  Steward  and  Matron  have  held  the  position  over  ten  years,  and  are  paid 
$650  per  year.    The  Matron,  besides  getting  all  the  house  work  done  by  pauper 
labor,  cuts  nearly  all  the  garments  and  has  them  made  in  the  house.    In  the  fig- 
ure*  we  forgot  to  mention  about  $881,  maintaining  insane  at  Harrisburg  while 
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the  insane  hospital  was  being  bnilt.  The  Steward  hires  one  farm  hand  and  ad- 
ditional help  in  harvest  time.  I  see  no  good  in  reporting  farm  products,  etc., 
therefore  leave  it  out.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  a  concise  statement  from 
memory.    The  Director  who  was  to  come  has  failed,  as  has  also  the  Steward. 

Religious  services  are  held  every  one  or  two  weeks  ;  also  a  Sunday  School  is 
established 

Respectfully, 

C.  F.  PALMER,  M.  D. 

The  report  from  Huntingdon  County  was  then  called  for. 

Mr.  Isett :  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  report  to  hand  into 
this  Convention  from  the  fact  that  we  reported  to  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  the  first  of  this  month,  and  also  to  the 
Board  of  Charities,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  report  from  Lackawanna  County  was  called  for. 

Mr  Pughe,  of  the  Scranton  Poor  District :  We  have  in  con- 
nection with  our  institution  an  insane  hospital,  a  new  one 
which  was  built  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  which  will  accom- 
modate about  ninety  patients.  The  reason  that  we  built  that 
institution  was  that  we  found  it  was  expensive  sending  our 
paupers  to  the  State  Asylum,  and  we  have  discovered  that  it 
is  a  saving  to  us,  at  least  per  capita  about  $1.85  a  week.  We 
have  at  present  in  our  institution  128  paupers.  Of  that  num- 
ber there  are  40  sane  and  23  insane.  I  will  give  it  more  cor- 
rectly, if  you  please.  There  are  male  adults,  65;  females,  58; 
children,  males,  1  ;  females  4;  making  in  all  128.  There  are 
62  sane  and  50  insane;  2  idiotic  and  5  feeble-minded,  and  4 
blind.  We  have  only  five  children,  4  under  two  years  of  age, 
and  one  about  eight  years  of  age.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
our  Directors  not  to  have  any  children,  because  it  educates 
them  to  be  paupers,  and  we  make  arrangements  with  the  Or- 
phan Asylum  to  take  them,  and  we  bind  them  out  to  these 
institutions,  and  then  they  find  homes  for  them.  It  is  the 
worst  thing  connected  with  paupers  to  have  any  children  in 
the  Poor  House  under  two  years  of  age.  I  will  make  out 
another  written  report  which  will  go  in  the  Minutes,  giving  a 
full  statement  as  to  the  institution. 

The  report  from  Perry  County  was  then  called  for. 

Mr.  Kelt:    Our  report  with  reference  to  children  and  in- 
sane persons  has  been  sent  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
The  average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year  has  been  96 — 
49  males  and  47  females. 
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REPORT  OF  PERRY  COUNTY  ALMS-HOUSE  AND  FARM. 

Our  Institution  is  located  in  the  central  portion  of  the  county,  fifteen  miles 
from  the  P.  C.  R.  R.  and  ten  miles  from  the  county  seat.  We  are  connected 
with  the  railroad  by  a  stage  line  which  runs  daily.  Our  present  building  was 
erected  in  1870,  but  not  completed  until  1871.  It  is  substantially  built  of  brick, 
is  four  stories  high,  with  solid  brick  partitions,  and  1 10  feet  long  by  55  feet  wide  ; 
it  is  divided  into  74  rooms,  including  dining,  laundry,  and  bathrooms  as  well  as 
kitchens  and  water  closets.  There  are  two  iron  stairways  of  easy  access  in  the 
building,  and  two  hallways  on  each  floor,  one  10  feet  and  the  other  8  feet  wide, 
crossing  each  other  transversely  in  the  center.  The  building  is  heated  by  hot 
air  furnaces  placed  in  the  basement,  the  heat  being  distributed  through  the 
building  by  means  of  flues  in  the  walls.  There  are  also  ample  provisions  made 
for  thorough  ventilation.  The  male  and  female  inmates  are  separated  by  means 
of  doors  in  the  hallways  The  Steward  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  build- 
ing on  the  second  floor,  from  which  he  has  access  to  all  the  different  wards.  The 
males  and  females  have  separate  dining  rooms  on  each  floor,  which  are  connected 
with  the  kitchen*  by  dumb  waiters. 

The  cooking  and  laundry  work  is  all  done  in  the  basement.  The  health  of  the 
inmates  has  been  remarkably  good  during  the  year,  as  we  were  not  visited  by  an 
epidemic  or  any  dreaded  scourge.  There  are  religious  services  held  regularly  in 
the  institution  by  different  ministers,  and  the  inmates  all  have  access  to  Bibles  and 
other  religious  books  as  well  as  ten  different  newspapers,  both  religious  and  sec- 
ular. Our  insane  department  is  a  small  brick  building  one  story  high,  situated 
about  150  feet  from  the  main  building,  and  will  accommodate  eight  or  ten  in- 
mates. Our  phvsician  visits  the  institution  regularly  throughout  the  year  and  is 
within  easy  reach  in  case  of  an  emergency.  The  house  and  farm  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Steward  and  Matron  ;  the  Steward  also  acting  as  Treasurer. 
The  work  in  all  the  different  departments,  such  as  the  farm,  garden,  laundry  and 
kitchens,  is  done  by  the  inmates,  except  one  hired  man,  who  acts  in  the  capacity 
of  farmer. 

Condensed  Report  of  Expenditures,  Farm  Products,  etc.,  for  1882. 
Amount  expended  during  the  year- 
Miscellaneous  expenses  H'tln  ?e 

Out-door  relief   16 

Medical  attendance   -£t>  6U 

Support  of  insane  at  asylum   °^  to 

Repairs   ,™'f. 

Salaries  ■  W'*  11 

Total  $8>675  13 

Average  number  of  inmates  during  year,  96.    Males,  49  ;  females,  47. 

Products  of  Farms  and  Gardens. 

Wheat  •  ■ 700  bushels. 

Oats  400  ( 

Potatoes  °y" 

Timothy  Seed   ±" 

Sweet  Potatoes   „ 

Red  Beets  

Rye  ill 

n„„„   6o0 

Corn   la  „ 

Clover  Seed   "?  . 

Hav    o0  tons. 

A  ' """   12  bushels. 

Onions   „ft  u 

Turnips   6U 
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2,000  heads  of  cabbage  with  a  good  supply  of  beans,rpeas,  cucumbers,  lettuce, 
grapes,  &c. 

Pork,  fed  and  slaughtered  on  farm  5,116  pounds. 

Beef,     "  "  "   3,860  " 

Veal,     "  "  "    337  " 

Invoice  of  stock  on  farm  Dec.  31,  1882 — 

Six  mules,  five  fat  steers,  nine  cows,  one  bull,  two  brood  sows,  seventeen  hogs. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  J.  HOLLENBAUGH, 
BENJAMIN  BISTLINE, 
A.  S.  GREEN, 

P.  G.  KELL,  Steward,  Director*. 

B.  P.  HOOKE,  Physician. 

H.  D.  STEWART,  Clerk. 

J.  C.  MacALLISTER,  Attorney. 

The  report  from  Philadelphia,  Blockley,  was  then  called  for. 

Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Philadelphia:  I  would  state  that  Gen.  Wag- 
ner is  the  gentleman  of  our  committee  who  has  been  appointed 
to  present  the  report.  He  has  gone  to  Harrisburg,  and  we 
are  not  able  in  his  absence  to  give  a  proper  report.  He  will 
be  here  to-morrow  morning  and  you  will  hear  him  then. 

The  report  of  Philadelphia,  Germantown  District,  was  then 
called  for. 

The  Vice-President ;  Mr.  Crout  is  out  on  the  Committee  on 
Permanent  Organization,  and  we  will  pass  that  by  for  the 
present. 

The  report  from  Philadelphia,  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin 
District  was  then  called  for  and  read  by  Charles  S.  Snyder, 
as  follows  : 

REPORT  FOR  OXFORD  AND  LOWER  DUBLIN. 

The  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  House  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Pennypack  Creek,  near  Holmesley,  in  the  Twenty-third  Ward  of  this  city, 
and  comprises  the  township  of  Lower  Dublin,  Delaware,  Oxford  and  Frankford, 
and  with  the  exception  of  Byberry  and  Moreland,  the  whole  of  the  Twenty-third 
Ward,  and  was  incorporated  in  1807.  There  are  in  Philadelphia  six  distinct  poor 
organizations,  Boxborough,  Germantown,  Bristol  Township,  Bybex-ry  of  More- 
land,  Oxford,  Lower  Dublin,  and  the  city  proper,  each  one  levying  and  collect- 
ing their  own  tax.  When  the  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  House  was  incor- 
porated, it  took  about  $300  yearly  to  support  the  poor,  while  last  year  it  took 
$15,000.  $12,000,  of  this  was  raised  by  tax  of  ten  cents  to  the  $100  on  the  real 
estate..  It  includes  the  villages  and  towns  of  Whitehall,  Tacony,  Holmesburg, 
Torresdale,  Bristleton,  Sandiford,  Foxchase,  Cedar  Grove,  Frankford,  and  com- 
prises a  population  of  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Many  of  these  places  are  man- 
ufacturing establishments  and  are  largely  made  up  of  a  floating  population. 
When  times  are  dull  and  the  manufactories  stop,  we  are  required  to  give  many 
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of  these  people  temporary  relief.  In  1867,  by  the  building  of  a  new  house,  an 
indebtedness  of  §20,000  was  created,  which  has  not  yet  been  canceled.  The 
grounds  attached  to  the  institution  comprise  145  acres  of  good  arable  land,  which 
is  worked  principally  by  hired  labor,  as  none  but  the  feeble,  aged,  infirm,  and  the 
demented  are  kept  in  the  house,  the  insane  being  kept  at  Norristown.  No  chil- 
dren over  two  years  of  age  are  kept  in  the  house.  This  rule  has  worked  well 
with  us.  By  placing  the  children  in  the  Pauline  Home,  Germantown,  we  soon 
secure  good  places  for  them  where  they  are  brought  up  to  some  trade  or  occu- 
pation and  become  useful  men  and  women  in  the  community,  ceasing  to  be  a 
charge  to  us. 

The  buildings  comprise  a  large  stone  house  three  stories  high,  with  wings  on 
either  side  about  eighty  feet  long,  with  cellar  under  the  whole ;  large  stone  barn 
for  storing  hay  and  grain  ;  stabling  underneath  for  cattle  with  large  shed  for 
straw  ;  large  frame  barn  for  hay  and  grain;  wagon  house,  with  cellar  underneath 
for  vegetables ;  corn  cribs,  pig  pens,  spring  house,  and  ice  house.  There  are  kept 
on  the  farm  6  horses,  14  cows  and  heifers,  25  sheep  and  20  hogs. 

The  inmates  are  given  good  wholesome  food— tea,  bread,  vegetables,  pork, 
mackerel,  and  fresh  meat  twice  a  week,  which  is  furnished  by  contract.  Our 
directors  believing  that  when  people  become  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
they  should  be  treated  as  human  beings.  Our  Board  of  Directors  consists  of 
eight  members,  one-half  of  which  are  elected  annually  and  serve  without  com- 
pensation. They  meet  on  the  third  Thursday  of  each  month  to  compare  bills, 
examine  the  books  and  transact  any  businass  that  may  come  before  them  in  the 
interests  of  the  poor.  At  the  stated  meeting  in  December,  they  elect  a  Steward 
and  Tax  Collectors.  The  new  members  are  elected  in  February  and  the  Board 
organizes  in  April.  The  management  of  the  houses  and  farms  is  controlled  by 
the  Steward,  who  is  requested  to  look  after  the  inmates  and  select  such  work  as 
is  suitable  for  them. 

The  general  expenses  last  year  amounted  to  $6,763.86;  hired  help,  $744.00 ; 
commissions  paid  collectors,  $758.68  ;  out-door  relief,  Frankford,  $1,402.16 ; 
Delaware  $210.20  ;  Lower  Dublin,  $129.66;  Oxford,  $1,914.68  ;  interest,  $995.00  ; 
insurance,  $24.03.  Salaries-Steward,  $600.00  ;  Secretary.  $100.00 ;  Treasurer, 
$100.00  .  Solicitor,  $50.00  ;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $61.65  ,  Steward  expenses, 
$565.14.  Loan  (temporary)  paid  of  $2,100.  Total  expenses,  $14,777.04. 
There  was  sold — 

453  pounds  of  lard  amounting  to  $     °3  42 

95,290  pounds  of  hay   ™ 

545  bushel  potatoes   104  72 

411}  dozen  of  eggs   216  00 

407  bushels  rutabagas   " 

104}  bushels  wheat   ^  J| 

650  pounds  of  butter   110  65 

?alvfs '.'.'.'.'/.'.     119  50 

Lambs  '   o  onr.  oo 

Sundry  other  articles  to  the  amount  of   ^,Dad 

Receipts  from  taxes  $11,815.12  ;  and  from  all  sources  $15,481.62.  The  farm  and 
buildings  are  valued  at  $43,500.    Stock,  farming  utensils,  etc.,  $6,000. 

The  inmates  maintained  in  the  institution  last  year  averaged  06  per  month. 
There  were  .lodged  206  males  and  19  female  tramps,  and  furnished  with  supper 
and  breakfast,  making  470  meals. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

CHAELES  S.  SNYDER,  Delegate. 
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The  report  of  the  Schuylkill  Couuty  Aims-House  was  read, 
as  follows : 

REPOET  OF  THE  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  ALMS-HOUSE. 

The  Board  of  Directors  meet  every  Monday  to  transact  all  business  that  comes 
before  them,  and  to  issue  orders  of  out-door  relief  to  the  different  applicants 
throughout  the  county.  The  Board  meet  also  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every 
month  to  issue  orders  on  the  County  Treasury  for  miscellaneous  expenses  in- 
curred. 

The  institution  is  composed  of  a  number  of  buildings,  the  principal  of  which 
is  the  main  building,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Steward  and  Matron,  who  occupy 
the  center  of  the  building;  the  inmates  occupying  both  sides,  the  males  on  one 
side  and  the  females  on  the  other.  All  of  the  inmates  in  this  building  are  able 
to  assist  in  any  work  they  are  directed  to  do,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
dimensions  of  this  building  are  50  feet  wide  by  85  feet  long  ;  it  has  four  stories; 
there  is  also  an  attachment  to  this  building,  35  feet  wide  by  40  feet  long,  which  is 
used  as  a  nursury,  there  being  an  average  of  26  children  for  the  year  1882. 

The  next  is  the  Insane  Asylum,  with  a  width  of  40  feet  by  80  feet  in  length- 
This  department  is  conducted  by  a  keeper  and  his  family,  who  occupy  the  center 
of  the  building.  This  building  is  kept  especially  for  those  who  are  considered 
unsafe,  and  in  need  of  restraint,  such  as  the  demented,  insane,  epileptic  and 
idiotic. 

There  is  an  a  verage  number  of  83  to  85  patients  kept  in  the  Asylum.  In  num- 
ber the  females  are  in  excess  of  the  males.  In  the  classification  of  the  different 
sexes,  the  males  occupy  one  side  and  the  females  on  the  other. 

To  the  east  of  the  main  building,  is  the  hospital,  with  40  by  80  feet.  This 
building  is  kept  for  the  infirm  and  disabled,  and  is  conducted  by  a  nurse  and  his 
family,  who  occupy  the  center  of  the  building.  The  male  inmates  occupy  one 
side  and  the  females  the  other. 

In  connection  with  the  hospital  there  is  a  stone  building,  36  feet  by  65  feet 
with  a  kitchen  attached,  30  feet  by  30  feet,  convenient  to  the  hospital.  There  is 
cpuite  a  number  of  other  smaller  buildings,  used  especially  for  old  and  chronic  cases 
of  which  there  is  a  large  number.  These  three  buildings  above  named  are  built 
of  brick.  The  main  barn  belonging  to  the  institution  is  60  feet  wide  and  120  feet 
long  ;  the  foundation  or  basement  story  is  ten  feet  high  ;  the  first  frame  story  is 
20  feet  high,  with  three  gables,  each  30  feet  from  the  square,  making  a  total 
heighth  of  50  feet  from  the  floor. 

In  addition  to  the  hospital  report,  there  is  a  physician  appointed  who  visits 
the  institution  three  times  a  week,  or  as  often  as  necessary ;  he  is  conveniently  sit- 
uated to  be  called  by  telephone  when  necessary. 

The  Nursery  Department  contains  an  average  of  26  children,  ranging  from  one 
week  to  4  years  of  age.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  children  from  5  to  10  years 
of  age  ;  the  demand  for  such  children  is  always  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

For  the  year  1882  there  was  31  children  indentured  to  parties  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  county.  In  indenturing  children  there  is  always  a  precaution  taken 
by  the  Directors  as  to  who  receives  them.  Never  allowing  children  to  be  taken 
into  the  mining  districts,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  are  known  to 
the  Directors  personally. 

There  are  265  acres  of  land  connected  wich  the  institution,  250  of  which  are 
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regularly  cultivated.  The  farm  is  couducted  by  two  permanently  employed 
men,  who  are  assisted  by  the  inmates,  who  perform  all  the  work  except  in  har- 
vest time,  when  there  is  two  or  three  extra  hands  employed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  crops  for  this  year : 

Bushels  of  Wheat  928 

"     "  Kve   6X1 


Oats. 


1,006 


'•      "  Corn   1,315 

"      "  Potatoes  

"     "  Parsnips,  Carrots  and  Beets   <KJP 

"     "  Onions   °" 

"      "  Beans  and  Turnips   ™ 

Heads  of  Cabbage   lb>""" 

Tons  of  Straw   \%t. 

"    "  Hay   ; 

Pounds  of  Butter   2,632 

a      "  Beef  -   o»,<514 

"      "  Pork   7,810 

"  Veal..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'   605 

All  the  products  of  the  farm  are  used  be  the  inmates  of  the  institution,  of 
which  there  is  an  average  of  425,  maintained  at  an  average  weekly  cost  of  $1.10 
per  inmate. 

Live  Stock  on  Farm  in  1882. 
Horses  •   ^ 


Mules   28 

Cows  

Bulls  

Steers   


  g 

Young  Cattle     gg 

Hogs  :::::::':z  200 

Poultry  

Following  is  the  total  expenditures  of  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1882  : 

Amount  paid  for  out-door  relief   S45'^  \i 

"       Justice  fees   370  50 

outside  burial  expenses,   h*V* 

"       out-door  medical  attendance   VAS  01 

repairs,  including  a  new  barn....   A,M>  OU 

goods  bought  for  the  use  of  the  house    28,10/  W 
"  paid  to  other  institutions  for  maintenance  of  in- 

mates   $.,46 j  u/ 

"      3  directors  for  duties  performed   -M*  »' 

"       paid  for  employees'  salaries   V  °°  ii 

Renewal  of  old  outstanding  orders   

Total  expenditures   $88,801  25 

The  item  of  $45'649.84  for  out-door  relief,  was  divided  between  2,500  to  3,000 
persons  throughout  the  county,  the  average  number  of  persons  in  each  family 
being  4.  The  relief  orders  are  issued  to  run  from  4  to  13  weeks,  and  they  specify 
the  amount  of  relief  to  be  given  each  week. 

Secretary. 
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The  report  from  Somerset  County  was  read  as  follows  : 
REPORT  OF  SOMERSET  COUNTY  POOR  HOUSE. 


Number  of  Inmates   80 

Female   30 

Male   43 

Children  under  eight  years   14 

Adults   3 

Insane  males,  bad  cases   2 

Insane  females,  bad  cases   1 

Insane  males,  can  do  work   20 

Insane  females,  able  to  work   8 

Males,  sane   14 

Females,  sane   15 

Children  bound  out   8 

Insane  in  Hospital,  Harrisburg   1 

Children  at  Reform  School,  boys   2 

The  average  number  since  January   100 

Deaths   6 

Births   1 


We  have  room  for  about  200  without  crowding.  We  built  a  house  this  sum- 
mer, with  capacity  for  about  60.  The  building  is  86  by  25,  and  two  stories  high, 
with  3  water  tanks,  2  bath  tubs,  hospital  room,  13  sleeping  rooms. 

The  farm,  number  of  acres  330,  about  200  under  cultivation.  The  farm  is  not 
wheat  land,  it  is  too  low,  most  adapted  for  summer  crops.  We  have  this  summer 
about  1,800  bushels  of  oats,  400  bushels  of  wheat,  90  tons  of  hay,  8  bushels  of 
corn,  75  bushels  of  beets,  600  bushels  of  potatoes. 


Live  Stock. 

Horses   5 

Cows  ten  and  two  years  old   17 

Yearlings  '   12 

Spring  Calves   12 

Head  Sheep   32 

Bulls   1 

Hogs   2,626 

Shoats   23 

The  report  from  Washington  County  was  then  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

REPORT  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY  HOME. 

Number  of  Inmates  in  the  Home.  Sept,  30,  1883   171 

Males   t;7 

Females   73 

Under  16  years  of  age   31 

Number  of  Insane  in  the  Home  Jan.  1,  1883   62 


Total   233 

Males   24 

Females   38 
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Discharged  as  cured  or  much  improved — 

Males   s 

Females   * 

Died  during  the  year   j 

Eloped   *, 

Removed  to  other  counties   lj 

—  14 

Insane  remaining  in  Home  Sept  30,  1883 — 

Males   24 

Females   30 

Of  the  insane  males,  11  are  employed  at  work  about  the  House  and  on  the 
Farm,  and  12  risane  females  at  work  in  the  House.  During  the  year  there 
has  been  six  children  indentured. 

Deaths  in  the  Home  during  the  year — 

January  

February   j> 

March   ~ 

April   I 

May   * 

August   " 

Total  14 

Expenses  of  Home  during  the  year  1882. 

Direct  Expense  of  the  Home  proper   $8,131  23 

Salaries  of  officers  and  hired  help   3,159  78 

Permanent  improvements  and  repairs   2,104  87 

Extraordinary  expenses   480  76 

Out-door  expenses   l,/0o  19 

Total   $15,658  90 

Average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year,  184;  average  cost  per  week  not 
including  market  value  of  farm  products,  85  cents. 

Farm  Products  of  1883.— Wheat,  873  bushels ;  Oats,  900  bushels  ;  Corn,  30 
acres ;  Corn  estimated  at  3,000  bushels  ears ;  Potatoes,  1,500  bushels  ;  Hay,  80 
ons;  garden  products  enough  for  use  of  Home.  Farm  contains  209  acres.  Stock  on 
farm— Horses,  4  ;  Mules,  2 ;  Head  Cows,  24  ;  Bull,  1  ;  Head  of  Hogs,  64. 

E.  G.  CUNDALL, 

Superintendent. 

The  report  of  the  Westmoreland  County  Home  was  read,  as 
follows : 

REPORT  OF  WESTMORELAND  COUNTY  HOME. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  Home  seventeen  children  between  the  ages  of  two  to 
sixteen  years  ;  nine  out  of  this  number  are  feeble-minded,  one  scrofulous,  one 
subject  to  fits;  the  remaining  six  are  all  between  two  and  three  years  old. 

There  are  also  insane  and  demented  persons  to  the  number  of  52,  males  13,  and 
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females  29.  For  their  accommodation  we  have  an  insane  department  connected 
with  the  Aims-House,  for  both  males  and  females,  consisting  of  three  wards  each. 
Each  ward  has  a  large  hall  and  eleven  rooms  or  cells,  water  closets,  bath  rooms, 
etc.  Also,  out-side  yards  with  pavillions  erected  there,  in  which  they  a^-e  per- 
mitted to  be  out  in  pleasant  weather.  There  is  a  keeper  over  both  male  and 
female  to  see  to  their  comforts.  Once  a  week  they  get  a  bath  and  change  of 
clothing,  etc. 

The  Institution  is  situated  three  miles  south  of  Greensburg,  on  the  Southwest 
Pennsylvania  Eailroad.  The  building  is  erected  upon  the  eastern  verge  of  a 
level  space  of  ground,  that  descends  on  the  east  into  a  vale  through  which  runs 
a  brook,  and  ascends  on  the  west  into  undulated  and  hilly  ground.  The  house 
faces  the  rising  sun  and  commands  a  fine  and  pleasant  prospect.  The  situation 
of  the  house  is  commendable  not  only  on  account  of  the  view,  but  on  account  of 
its  ample  ventilation.  The  Home  is  a  station  for  all  trains  on  the  Southwest 
Railroad,  and  is  known  on  its  schedule  as  County  Home.  The  building  is  brick 
three  stories  above  the  basement,  the  main  building  is  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  feet  by  forty-eight  feet  in  width.  There  is  a  front  extension  thirty-six  feet 
by  forty-eight,  consisting  of  offices,  reception  room,  and  several  other  rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Steward  and  his  family. 

The  hall  of  this  extends  into  the  center  of  the  main  building  and  separates 
the  male  and  female  sexes  on  either  side  by  closed  screen  doors.  The  female 
inmates  occupy  the  three  floors  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  building,  as  also, 
the  males  the  south  side.  There  is  one  large  room  on  each  side  of  this  part  of 
the  house  used  as  a  hospital  for  the  sick.  There  is  a  wing  extending  back  at 
each  end  of  the  house,  sixty  by  forty-six  feet,  three  stories,  with  a  large  hall  on 
each  floor  through  the  center,  with  good  sized,  light,  airy  rooms  or  cells  on  either 
side.  There  are  also  water  closets,  bath  room*,  etc.,  in  each  ward  of  the  entire 
building.  The  insane  females  occupy  the  north  wing  and  the  males  the  south 
wing.  There  is  a  center  wing  extending  back  eighty  by  forty  feet,  consisting 
of  chapel,  dining  rooms  and  kitchen  ;  the  basement  of  this  is  where  the  boilers 
and  machinery  are  located,  also  the  laundry  rooms,  bake  rooms,  etc.  The  build- 
ing is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas  ;  will  accommodate  300  inmates  very 
comfortably. 

The  farm  connected  with  the  institution  contains  181  acres,  about  140  acres  of 
which  are  tillable,  and  under  a  moderate  state  of  cultivation.  A  part  of  the 
farm  is  underlaid  with  coal  sufficient  to  supply  the  house  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  soil  is  limestone  and  gravel  ridge  ;  the  garden  contains  4  acres  which  is 
usually  productive,  raising  this  year  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables  for  the 
house,  The  house  and  farm  are  managed  by  the  Steward  and  Matron  under  the 
advice  and  instruction  of  the  Directors.  There  are  placed  by  them  the  follow- 
ing helps :  One  farmer  and  an  assistant,  one  engineer,"  one  cook  for  inmates' 
kitchen,  one  man  to  wait  upon  the  sick  in  male  hospital,  one  woman  to  care  for 
the  female  insane,  and  one  woman  to  do  baking  with  the  assistance  of  some  of 
the  inmates.  There  is  also  a  physcian  appointed  annually  to  visit  the  Home 
twice  a  week  and  oftener,  if  necessai-y. 

Number  of  Inmates  September  30,  1883: — Males,  90;  females,  86;  children 
between  2  and  16  years  old,  15;  under  2  years,  8;  insane  and  demented  males, 
13;  females,  29;  idiotic  males,  1;  females,  2;  blind  males,  1,  females,  2;  deaf 
and  dumb  males,  2 ;  hospital  cases,  males,  15  ;  females,  14.  In  addition  to  this 
number  there  are  five  patients  at  Dixmont,  males,  4 ;  females,  1. 
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The  net  cost  of  house  for  the  last  year,  1882,  $19,797.62,  products  of  farm  not 
included.  S1.832  of  this  was  for  out -door  relief,  and  $851.34  for  out-door  medi- 
cal relief. 

Products  of  farm  for  year  1882  :— Wheat,  433  bushels  ;  oats,  1,197  bushels  ; 
corn  in  ear,  1,500  bushels;  tons  of  hay,  90  ;  potatoes,  811  bushels;  buckwheat, 
18  bushels ;  onions,  80  bushels  ;  beans,  40  bushels ;  beets,  30  bushels  ;  parsnips, 
40  bushels  ;  tomatoes,  120  bushels  ;  3,100  heads  of  cabbage  ;  sauer  kraut,  17  lbs. 
Lime,  burnt,  5,000  bushels  ;  pounds  of  beef  slaughtered  on  farm,  21,623  ;  pork, 
6,108  pounds. 

Stock  on  farm,  October  3d,  1883 :— Horses,  5 ;  milch  cows,  11;  yearling  and 
spring  calves,  12  ;  beef  cattle,  10  ;  stock  hogs,  38  ;  stock  bulls,  1. 

RILEY  WALTON, 
October  3,  1883.  Steward, 

Mr.  Brumbaugh,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion, presented  the  following  report : 

The  Committee  on"  Permanent  Organization  report  that  they  recommend  the 
following  gentlemen  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President,  Hon.  R.  C.  McNamara,  of  Bedford. 

Vice-Presidents,  1st,  C.  S.  Snyder,  of  Philadelphia  ;  2d,  H.  H.  Phillips,  of 
Allegheny  City  ;  3d,  John  Huggard,  of  Philadelphia  ;  4th,  W.  C.  Roller,  M.  D., 
of  Blair. 

Recording  Secretary,  John  Ruhl,  of  Philadelphia. 
Treasurer,  Win.  M.  Brown,  of  Erie. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  R.  D.  McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny. 

D.  S  BRUMBAUGH,    J  AS,  A.  SHOLES, 
R.  WALTON,  WM.  NEIFERT. 

E.  F.  HOFFMAN. 

Committee. 

I  would  say  that  the  Hon.  R.  C.  McNamara  is  not  present, 
but  he  will  be  here  this  afternoon,  and  the  gentleman  in  the 
chair,  who  has  been  with  us  heretofore,  will  be  the  President 
of  the  Convention,  if  the  Convention  so  wills  it. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  received  and 
adopted,  and  the  committee  discharged. 

The  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  Snyder  :— Ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Convention  :  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  that  has  been 
conferred  upon  me  at  this  time,  in  raising  me  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Convention,  in  the  absence  of  my  friend,  R.  C. 
McNamara,  at  Harrisburg.  He  will  be  here  this  afternoon  ; 
he  has  written  to  that  effect.  While  I  see  many  new  faces 
around  me,  I  welcome  you  all  to  this  city,  both  those  whom  I 
am  acquainted  with  and  those  who  are  strangers.  I  welcome 
you  all  to  this  city  of  homes,  this  city  of  brotherly  love.  In 
the  rooms  below  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  met,  and  it 
was  there  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  declared. 
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This  is  hallowed  ground,  and  as  you  ascend  to  this  room  you 
pass  under  the  great  bell  (which  is  not  used  on  account  of  its 
being  cracked),  which  rang  forth  peal  after  peal,  proclaiming 
to  the  people  at  that  time  the  sentiments  thereon  inscribed 
years  before  :  "  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  and  to 
the  inhabitants  thereof." 

We  have  all  been  engaged  in  this  great  work  of  doing 
something  for  the  relief  the  poor,  the  insane,  and  the  infirm 
of  the  different  counties  of  this  State.  I  have  been  at  it  for 
thirty  years  and  some  of  my  friends  much  longer.  I  would 
say  that  the  splendid  result  of  the  organization  here  and  its 
whole  life  originated  with  our  Secretary,  Mr.  McGonnigle, 
who  was  its  head  and  front,  and  the  whole  of  its  organization 
originated  in  his  fertile  brain. 

Dr.  Walk  submitted  the  following  as  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Business : 

PEOGRAMME. 

October  9th,  1883,  convene  at  10  A.  M.— Enrollment  of  delegates,  appointment 
of  business  committee  and  committee  on  nominations,  report  of  counties,  report 
of  committees  on  business  and  nominations,  organization  completed.  Adjourn  at 
12  M. 

Afternoon,  meet  at  2  P.  M.— Reports  from  counties  and  general  business.  Ad- 
journ at  6  P.  M. 

Evening,  meet  at  8  P.  M.,  in  Association  Hall,  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets- 
Report  of  Legislative  Committee,  addresses  and  discussion.  The  care  of  pauper 
children. 

October  10th,  meet  at  9  A.  M.— Discussion  on  the  care  of  pauper  children, 
discussion  the  care  of  the  insane.  With  special  reference  to  recent  legislation. 
Adjourn  at  12  M. 

Afternoon,  meet  at  2  P.  M.— Discussion  on  the  care  of  the  insane,  continued, 
appointment  of  committee  to  select  place  of  next  meeting,  miscellaneous  business 
and  presentation  of  resolutions.    Adjourn  at  6  P.  M. 

Evening,  meet  at  8  P.  M.,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Cadwalader,  No.  240 
South  Fourth  Street. 

October  11th,  at  8.45  A,  M.  delegates  (wearing  badges)  will  assemble  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station,  Broad  and  Market  Streets,  to  take  special  train 
for  the  Blockley  Aims-House.  An  opportunity  will  be  afterward  given  to  visit 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  House  of  Refuge,  (lunch  at  1  o'clock,)  Eastern  Penitentiary,  North- 
ern Home  and,  and  Girard  College. 

It  was  moved  that  the  report  be  received,  adopted  and  print- 
ed, and  that  the  committee  be  discharged. 
Agreed  to. 

The  Vice-President :    I  would  announce  to  the  Convert  tion 
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now  that  I  would  like  the  delegates  to  pay  strict  attention  to 
the  business  that  will  brought  before  us.  Badges  have  been 
prepared  and  they  will  be  distributed  after  adjournment. 

It  was  announced  that  invitations  had  been  received  to  visit 
other  institutions  not  referred  to  on  the  programme. 

There  being  no  other  business  the  Convention  adjourned 
until  2  P.  M. 


FIRST  DAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
Vice-President  Snyder  iu  the  chair. 

The  Vice-President :  The  time  has  arrived  for  the  Conven- 
tion to  come  to  order,  a  quorum  being  present,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  business.  The  first  business  in  order  will  be  the 
reception  of  the  reports  from  the  different  counties  that  were 
not  handed  in  this  forenoon.  I  can  see  that  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  delegates  who  have  not  yet  been  enrolled.  The 
Secretary  will  enroll  them  on  being  furnished  with  the 
names. 

The  report  of  York  County  was  read  as  follows  : 

EEPOET  OF  YORK  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

The  Institution  consists  of  an  Aims-House,  which  is  a  brick  building,  two 
stories,  40  by  105,  with  an  attic  and  basement ;  the  Steward  resides  therein,  and 
the  inmates  of  the  Institution,  known  as  the  working  class,  occupy  the  building. 
They  eat  and  sleep  therein.  One  room  in  this  building  is  used  by  the  Directors 
in  the  transaction  of  their  business.    The  basement  is  used  as  a  kitchen. 

The  Hospital  is  a  brick  building  52  by  131  feet,  with  two  wings  attached,  44 
and  73  feet  each.  Three  stories  high  with  an  attic.  This  building  stands  separ- 
ate and  apart  from  the  Aims-House  building,  and  is  well  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended.  Males  and  females  occupy  separate  wards  in  this 
building.  Religious  services  are  held  every  Sabbath,  and  also  weekly  prayer 
meetings.  The  dead  are  buried  with  religious  services.  The  males  occupy  the 
southern  part  of  the  building,  and  the  females  the  northern  part. 

The  insane  are  kept  on  the  second  floor.  The  building  is  lighted  with  gas  and 
heated  by  furnaces. 

The  farm  contains  122  acres,  and  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  We  have 
a  fine,  barn  60  by  120  feet,  with  two  wings  attached,  25  and  26  feet  each. 

The  Aims-House  buildings,  including  the  farm  upon  which  they  are  erected, 
were  valued  by  appraisers,  duly  appointed  and  qualified,  on  the  second  day  of 
February,  1883,  at  the  sum  of  8169,914.78  ;  personal  property,  §14,094.87  ;  Total. 
§184,009.65. 
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The  amount  of  orders  granted  for  the  year  1882  were  : —      $20,263  15 
Amount  for  boarding  and  items  sold   835  95 


Leaving  balance  of   $19,427  20 

Paid  out-door  relief   2,240  29 


Total  amount  paid  by  the  County   §21,667  49 

The  number  and  class  of  inmates  remaining  in  the  Institution  on  the  following 

dates  : 

Insane  and  Feeble-minded.  Sane.  Total. 

1878.  Dec.  31   39    164    203 

1879.    49    142    191 

1880.    40    129    169 

1881.    57    107    164 

1882.    51    113    164 

Nativity  of  the  inmates  remaining  in  the  Institution,  December  31,  1882,  were 
as  follows : 

United  States   104 

Germany   40 

Ireland   16 

England    1 

Switzerland   \ 

France  ,   1 

Norway   1 

Total   164 

Daily  average  attendance  of  inmates  for  the  year  1882,  155J  ;  daily  average 
cost  for  the  year  1882,  $53.22£. 

AMOS  KIDD, 

Secretary. 

George  Meckley,  Clerk,  then  read  a  report  from  Adams 
County,  which  is  as  follows  : 

REPOET  OF  ADAMS  COUNTY  ALMS-HOUSE. 

Aims-House  Farm  contains  240  acres.  Stock  on  farm  : — Horses,  2  ;  mules,  6  ; 
cows,  12;  Balls,  1. 

Farm  products: — Wheat,  750  bushels;  rye,  50  bushels;  corn,  850  bushels; 
oats,  365  bushels;  clover  seed,  22  bushels;  timothy  seed,  6  bushels;  tons  of  hay, 
60;  loads  of  corn  fodder,  14  ;  potatoes,  100  bushels;  turnips,  150  bushels; 
beef,  3,750  pounds;  pork,  6,900  pounds. 

Paupers  remaining  at  Aims-House,  January  1st,  1883: 

White  males,  sane   25 

White  females,  sane   20 

Colored  males,  sane   1 

White  males,  idiotic     2 

Children,  white  male.   5 

Children,  females   1 

Total  sane   59 

White  males,  insane   7 

White  females,  insane   8 

Colored  females,  insane   1 

Colored  females,  idiotic   1 

Total  insane  and  idiotic   19 
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White  males   34 

White  males   28 

Colored  males   1 

Colored  females   4 

Children   11 

Total   78 


Tramps  during  year,  560;  expenditures  during  year,  $10,836.35- 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  MECKLEY. 

Clerk. 

Dr.  Corson  :  There  has  been  no  report  from  Montgomery 
County,  I  believe.  I  don't  know  whether  the  Directors  are 
here  ;  perhaps  you  had  better  call  them. 

The  Vice-President :  I  have  repeatedly  called  them,  and  also 
for  any  one  having  a  report  to  hand  it  in.  If  there  is  any 
person  prasent  from  Montgomery  County,  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  them. 

Dr.  Corson  :  Mr.  President,  I  am  here  as  an  official  visitor 
of  the  Aims-House  and  Jail,  as  is  Mrs.  Evans.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  am  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  reports  which  I 
have  heard  ;  but,  perhaps,  I  do  not  understand  the  exact  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting.  I  supposed  I  would  hear  from  these  re- 
ports— this  is  my  first  visit — as  to  the  condition  of  the  insane. 
The  arrangements  which  are  made  for  their  comfort,  their 
condition,  and  the  time  that  the  physician  devotes  to  the  in- 
sane. I  think  in  this  last  report — I  do  not  hear  very  well- 
that  there  were  twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  insane  working  about 
the  house — insane  women. 

Mr  Meckley  :  Yes,  sir;  female  insane  eleven,  males  twelve 
employed.  , 

The  Vice-President :  I  would  just  state  that  the  report  to 
the  past  sessions  of  the  Convention  have  contained  this  in- 
formation, and  I  supposed  that  the  delegates  of  the  different 
districts  did  not  think  it  proper  to  reiterate  that  every  year. 
You  will  find  in  reading  the  reports  of  the  Convention  that  the 
condition  of  the  insane  has  been  quite  largely  discussed. 
That  subject  will  be  brought  up  before  us  and  the  question  can 
then  be  discussed.    It  does  not  come  in  the  report  at  present. 

Dr.  Corson :  I  think  there  is  an  arrangement  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities  that  the  insane  who  are  curable,  or  are 
even  supposed  to  be  curable,  should  be  removed  to  the  asylum. 
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I  don't  know  whether  that  prevails  in  relation  to  other  coun- 
ties than  those  in  which  the  asylums  are  situated.  I  suppose 
though  it  does  prevail  or  apply  to  all  counties  within  the  dis- 
trict of  any  asylum,  and  so  far  as  Montgomery  County  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  removed  all  those  who  have  shown  any  pros- 
pect of  change,  or  who  would  be  better  provided  for  in  an 
asylum.  We  have  removed  them  to  the  hospital — the  Norris- 
town  Hospital.  Now  you  have  twelve  or  thirteen  .employed. 
How  you  can  have  that  number  employed  in  the  Aims-House 
in  accordance  with  the  law  I  don't  exactly  see.  If  they  are 
sufficiently  sane  to  be  well  employed  about  there,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  might  be  cured,  but 
that  does  not  pertain  perhaps  to  the  present  matter  under  dis- 
cussion. I  will  make  a  slight  verbal  report  for  Montgomery 
County.  We  have  about  240  inmates,  but  only,  I  think,  13 
women  that  are  insane,  or  idiotic,  or  epileptic ;  we  count  them 
all  in  the  insane  department,  and  we  have  of  men  in  the  in- 
sane department,  idiotic,  insane  and  epileptic,  only  about  8  or 
9,  I  think.  The  reason  we  have  so  few  is  because  we  have  re- 
moved all  those  who  have  shown  indications  of  being  cured 
or  benefited  to  the  hospital.  There  are  many  things  which 
we  might  report.  I  think  the  Aims-House  is  in  a  very  excel- 
lent condition,  and  unlike  many  counties,  we  have  a  commit- 
tee of  three  ladies,  who  are  official  visitors,  and  who  consult 
with  the  authorities,  and  who  seem  to  be  very  important  offi- 
cers indeed.  There  are  many  things  which  they  see,  which 
we,  as  official  visitors,  did  not  perceive  to  be  defects.  I 
think  that  there  is  one  very  great  defect  there,  and  I  presume 
it  pertains  to  every  alms-house  in  the  State,  and  that  is,  while 
we  have  perhaps  one  hundred  able-bodied,  good-for-nothing 
paupers,  most  of  them  men  that  have  been  brought  there  by 
the  abuse  of  themselves,  we  also  have  the  victims  of  these 
people,  old  women,  some  of  them  eighty,  some  of  them  nearly 
ninety,  etc.,  and  the  diet  which  is  given  to  these  broken  down 
men,  many  of  them  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty,  but  able- 
bodied,  as  able-bodied  as  any  in  this  room,  the  same  diet 
which  is  given  to  them  is  given  to  these  poor  old  women  in 
the  hospital. 

The  hospital  is  the  place  for  the  sick,  and  they  don't  get 
even  a  bit  of  tea — I  was  going  to  say  a  cup  of  tea ;  the  direc- 
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tors  say  they  do,  but  Mrs.  Evans  will  tell  you  perhaps  that 
they  do  not.  I  have  been  for  seven  years  visiting  that  in- 
stitution, and  time  and  again  they  have  told  me  they  could 
not  get  it  unless  they  had  a  few  cents  to  buy  it  themselves. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  radical  defect  that  should  be 
cured  by  the  directors.  The  directors  do  not  pay  attention  to 
it;  they  tell  the  steward  this  or  that,  and  the  steward  tells 
the  women  or  men  operating  that  this  should  be  so  and  so. 
There  should  be  a  distinction  as  to  the  kind  of  diet;  a  cup  of 
tea,  a  little  bread  and  butter  would  be  infinitely  better  than 
the  soup  made  of  a  shoulder  of  ham.  I  am  old  enough  to 
know  that  the  appetite  changes  somewhat,  and  that  the  appe- 
tite of  the  sick  anyhow  is  not  very  good.  I  wish  the  directors 
would  attend  to  this  business. 

Dr.  Luther:  I  desire  to  make  some  explanation  about  the 
amount  required,  as  the  per  capita  cost  for  maintenance  in 
alms-houses  differ  greatly ;  in  some  instances  not  more  than 
60  cents  a  week,  while  in  others  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  week 
is  reported  as  the  actual  expense.  These  reports  do  not  always 
convey  correct  impressions.  It  is  true  the  standard  of  care 
may  be  better  in  some  than  in  others.  The  farms  which  con- 
tribute largely  towards  the  support  are  large  in  some  instan- 
ces;  they  are  small  in  others.  More  medical  and  ordinary 
care  is  provided,  more  out-door  relief  is  dispensed,  and  a  larger 
number  of  the  insane  are  maintained  in  State  hospitals  in 
some  instances  than  in  others.  The  different  items  making 
up  the  aggregate  cost  are  included  in  the  alms-house  accounts, 
showing  larger  expenditures  in  those  which  are  best  conduc- 
ted, whilst  in  others  some  of  the  items  are  stated  in  separate 
accounts,  showing  a  much  less  per  capita  cost.  These  facts 
should  be  brought  into  view,  so  that  no  improper  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  from  the  differences  in  the  per  capita  cost 
which  are  reported  in  our  county  alms-houses. 

Mr.  McGonnigJe :  Mr.  President,  in  the  circulars  sent  out 
from  time  to  time  the  request  was  made  to  send  us  the  number 
of  children  in  charge  on  Aug  31,  and  the  number  of  the  in- 
sane on  same  date,  and  we  expected  in  that  way  to  get  some  idea 
at  least  as  to  how  many  children  there  were  in  the  various  alms- 
houses, and  how  many  insane  there  were,  so  that  we  would 
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have  some  data  to  talk  from  in  reference  to  the  recent  legisla- 
tion referring  to  both  of  these  matters.  I  only  received  re- 
ports from  six  or  seven  counties,  so  that  we  have  really  noth- 
ing after  all.  The  number  of  children  reported  was  38,  and 
the  number  of  insane  reported  is  104.  Of  course  these  num- 
bers are  nothing  at  all  compared  to  the  actual  number,  as  we 
all  know,  so  that  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  really  worth  while 
to  make  any  reference  to  these  reports,  because  they  are  so 
meagre  and  so  small  as  compared  with  what  we  expected  to 
get,  Had  they  been  from  two-thirds  of  the  counties,  or  even 
from  half  the  counties,  it  would  have  given  us  an  idea  of 
what  we  would  have  had  to  count  on,  but  having  received 
only  reports  from  seven  counties,  I  think  it  would  be  hardly 
worth  while  to  say  anything  about  them. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Corson  struck  me  as  being  very  appro- 
priate. The  matter  of  the  diet  of  the  sick  and  well,  the  idea 
of  feeding  the  sick  and  well  all  on  the  same  food,  from  the 
same  table,  and  making  no  distinction  at  all,  I  know  is  prac- 
ticed ;  not  generally,  but  in  several  Institutions  that  I  know  of, 
that  is  the  rule. 

They  are  about  all  treated  alike.  This  is  a  subject  that  I 
think  is  worthy  of  considerable  discussion.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  have  an  expression  from  all  the  counties  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  because  there  should  be  a  distinction  between 
the  old,  chronic,  helpless  pauper,  and  the  patient  who  goes 
there,  and  who  has  to  be  there  on  account  of  circumstances 
they  cannot  control.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  the  majority 
of  them  are  there  because  they  want  to  be  there.  Some  of  them 
go  because  they  cannot  help  it.  I  think  there  should  be  some 
distinction.  Dr.  Corson's  remarks  struck  me  as  being  about 
right.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  expression  from 
all  the  counties  with  reference  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Erie  County:  Mr.  President,  I  would  say 
that  in  Erie  County  we  make  a  difference  in  this  respect. 
We  have  a  hospital  for  the  men,  and  also  a  hospital  for  the 
women,  and  those  that  are  not  able  to  come  down  to  their 
meals,  have  their  meals  carried  up  to  them.  To  those  that 
are  sick  we  give  tea  and  coffee,  and  if  they  like  it,  sugar  and 
milk;  and  we  give  them  bread  and  butter,  and  generally 
whatever  they  ask.     We  make  a  special  provision  for  those 
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that  are  sick,  and  those  who  are  not  able  to  get  around  to  take 
any  exercise.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea,  and  when  it  can  be 
done,  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Cundall,  Washington  County :  1  would  say  that  in 
Washington  County  we  make  a  distinction  as  to  hospital  cases. 
They  are  furnished  a  different  diet  and  they  are  given  what- 
ever the  physician  orders  and  thinks  best.  I  would  refer  to 
Dr.  Luther  ;  he  visited  our  Home  last  week  and  he  can  testify 
as  to  that. 

Dr.  Child:     We  had  a  very  interesting  report  last  week 
from  tbe  Philadelphia  Aims-House,  when  the  dietetic  list  was 
read  to  us.    There  has  been  certainly  a  very  great  improve- 
ment there,  and  those  items  referred  to  by  Dr.  Corson  were 
included.    The  have  tea,  and  they  have  butter;  and  I  was  re- 
minded of  a  little  circumstance  that  occurred  over  forty  years 
ago,  when  I  was  going  through  the  same  alms-house  when  T 
was  a  student  at  the  medical  college.    I  met  a  very  pleasant 
looking  old  lady  lying  on  the  bed  there  ;  she  said  :    "  I  have 
only  two  years  to  wait  yet."    "  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked. 
"Why,"  said  she,  "  I  am  seventy-eight  to-day  and  when  I  am 
eighty  they  will  give  me  butter."    She  had  only  two  years  to 
wait  for  butter.    I  was  glad  to  see  that  not  only  the  inmates 
of  the  hospital,  but  the  old  men  in  the  alms-house  were  al- 
lowed butter.    This  is  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  importance. 
We  have  had  some  experience  in  our  alms-house,  and  I  pre- 
sume you  have  heard  of  it  all  over  the  State.    Looking  over 
the  reports  I  saw  that  there  was  $10,000  appropriated  for  the 
brandies  and  liquors  in  that  hospital.    I  do  not  suppose  that 
one-tenth  of  it  went  to  the  patients,  but  I  am  not  going  to  say 
anything  about  that,  but  from  the  investigations  we  have 
been  making  of  the  alms-house,  and  of  the  overturning  and 
the  lifting  up  of  the  lid  when  the  roof  was  taken  off,  as  you 
may  remember,  it  was  not  done  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating 
it.    We  have  performed  a  rough  operation  there,  and  we  have 
let  a  little  light  in,  and  a  new  board  of  guardians  are  chang- 
ing the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  there.    I  see  by  the  report  that 
$3,000  was  appropriated  for  whisky  and  beer  ;  it  was  form- 
erly brandy  and  other  liquors,  $10,000,  and  it  has  got  down 
$3,000  for  whisky  and  beer,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  it  got 
down  to  nothing,  as  I  do  not  believe  in  feeding  those  who  are 
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brought  there  by  liquor  with  liquor.  I  believe  the  medical 
profession  are  bound  to  have  other  substitutes,  which  are  far 
better  than  alcohol,  for  those  accustomed  to  it  for  a  long  per- 
iod, and  who  have  brought  themselves  down  to  a  state  of 
destitution,  in  which  condition  they  need  the  care  of  the  com- 
munity. 

They  ought  to  be  very  careful  and  prudent  in  regard  to 
the  food  and  diet.  I  believe  that  they  ought  to  have  good  sub- 
stantial food,  especially  the  old  and  infirm,  and  the  children 
they  ought  to  take  care  of.  I  am  glad  to  think  something  is 
going  to  be  done  for  them.  I  am  glad  that  this  matter  of 
diet  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  the  boards  of  the 
poor  directors  in  the  State.  It  is  not  much  additional  ex- 
pense to  add  these  little  matters  of  tea,  butter,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  considered  so  essential  to  our  comfort.  There  might 
be  economy  somewhere  else  rather  than  here.  Let  us  make 
the  lives  of  these  poor  persons  who  are  in  these  places  and 
who  have  gone  down  and  got  beyond  the  power  of  helping 
themselves  as  comfortable  as  we  can  in  moderation ;  I  do  not 
want  to  feed  them  on  great  luxuries ;  I  do  not  believe  they 
care  for  them,  but  give  healthy  food,  this  should  be  furnished, 
and  furnished  according  to  the  condition.  Now  we  have  a 
hospital  here  and  an  alms-house  here  and  the  two  are  radi- 
cally different.  The  hospital  diet  is  the  better  diet  and  should 
be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  physician,  and  always  should 
be,  because  the  patient  requires  different  kinds  of  diet.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  different  counties  that 
they  would  carefully  look  over  their  diet  list  and  consult 
with  the  physicians  there,  especially  as  to  the  hospital  diet, 
care  being  taken  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Dr.  Corson :.  I  would  like  to  make  another  suggestion  to 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State, 
something  that  would  be  useful.  There  is  in  our  county  some- 
thing like  this  carried  out ;  we  spend  several  hundred  dol- 
lars of  money  to  furnish  tobacco  to  these  loungers 
as  I  call  them ;  to  these  men  that  are  there,  many  of  them 
able-bodied,  fit  to  work  for  themselves — several  hundred  dollars. 
There  is  no  stint  to  the  tobacco,  and  these  persons  that  J  speak  of 
in  the  hospitals  are  not  really  always  sick  people,  they  are  old 
people.    As  I  told  you,  some  of  them  eighty,  some  eighty- 
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three,  and  so  forth;  these  are  great  ages;  they  cannot  get 
these  things.  I  don't  care  what  the  directors  say,  and  I  hope 
they  are  here  to  hear  it ;  I  have  told  them  over  and  over 
again.  How  is  the  food  cooked  ?  Where  is  it  cooked  ?  How 
does  it  come  to  the  hospital  ?  In  our  hospital  it  is  cooked  in 
the  same  great  big  basin  or  kettle  that  the  others  are  cooked 
in.  It  is  all  taken  from  there  down  to  this  hospital,  carried 
in  backets  and  distributed.  How  is  it  done  different  from 
the  others?  It  is  not  different  from  the  others.  There 
should  be,  as  the  gentlemen  said,  a  separate  place  for 
that.  There  should  be  separate  places  to  do  the  cook- 
ing for  these  old  poople.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
be  absolutely  sick  that  they  shall  receive  this  attention,  but 
there  are  other  things;  here  we  have  tobacco  and  the  whisky. 
Every  year  we  are  taxed  for  these  things,  and  yet  these  poor 
old  people  can't  get  coffee  or  tea  without  buying  it, 

Mr.  Hultz:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to 
Allegheny  County,  that  not  only  our  hospital  patients  are 
treated  in  this  manner,  but  we  have  what  we  call  old  ladies' 
department,  and  the  old  gentlemens'  department,  or  convales- 
cent hospital,  I  would  like  to  say,  have  the  same  as  the 
other  inmates,  their  meals  three  times  a  day.  The  cooking 
for  the  sick  and  old  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  those 
who  are  able  to  go  about  and  do  some  work.  The  regular  in- 
mates, as  a  matter  of  course,  have  their  victuals  cooked  in  a 
large  kettle,  as  my  worthy  friend  has  remarked,  but  the  old 
ladies  and  old  gentlemen  have  their  food  cooked  in  a  different 
vessel  entirely,  and  they  don't  have  to  ask  for  tea  or  coffee, 
because  they  get  whatever  they  wish  three  times  a  day. 

Mr.  Pughe,  of  Scranton  :  Gentlemen,  I  represent  the  Scran- 
ton  Poor  District,  but  I  don't  wish  the  reputation  to  go  out  to 
this  broad  Commonwealth  that  the  poor  are  served  in  a  manner 
that  Dr.  Corson  has  explained  here,  and  if  I  may  say  this  with 
all  due  deference  to  Dr.  Corson,  I  would  say  that  I  don't  believe 
it  is  so.  If  it  is  so  in  Montgomery  County,  it  is  not  so  in 
our  district.  Our  directors  and  the  superintendent  have  a 
heart  of  humanity  in  them  for  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  the 
food  for  the  sick  and  the  old  is  not  cooked  in  the  same  big- 
kettles  that  he  speaks  of.  It  is  cooked  in  a  special  place,  and 
they  have  not  only  tea  and  coffee,  but  they  have  milk,  eggs 
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and  butter.  It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  character  of 
the  superintendent  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  directors 
are  not  alone  responsible,  because  if  you  have  a  superinten- 
dent who  understands  his  duty  and  there  is  a  spark  of  human- 
ity in  him,  he  will  provide  these  things,  and  if  the  directors 
do  not  back  him,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  county  or  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives  will  back  him  or  sustain  him.  In 
our  district  we  have  on  an  average  a  large  number  of  inmates. 
A  number  have  died  since  the  first  of  January,  but  I  can  say 
this  on  my  conscience,  that  I  never  knew  any  person,  sick  or 
old,  or  who  has  required  care,  but  that  they  had  it  just  equal 
to  any  hospital  care  given  in  this  country,  not  excepting  the 
care  given  in  hospitals  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Hultz,  Allegheny  :  Gentlemen,  I  would  make  one  re- 
mark that  I  intended  to  make,  but  forgot,  in  regard  to  the  but- 
ter matter.  In  our  old  gentlemens'  department  and  our  old 
ladies'  department,  and  in  the  hospital,  we  give  butter  twice, 
aud  if  necessary,  three  times  a  day.  Our  butter  bill  amount- 
ed to  $1,000  in  addition  to  what  we  made  on  the  farm  last 
year. 

Br  Corson  :  Gentlemen,  I  don't  wish  to  take  up  too  much 
time  of  the  Convention,  but  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  in  very 
plain  language  and  straightforward.  So  far  as  our  paupers 
are  concerned  they  are  very  well  cared  for.  They  have  got 
food  and  coffee — rye  coffee,  however — half  rye  and  half  coffee, 
every  day — twice  a  day.  I  believe  butter  also,  at  certain 
times,  and  they  have  milk,  but  it  is'not  those  persons  that  I  am 
talking  about.  It  is  those  who  are  sick  and  in  the  hospital ; 
not  what  is  called  the  hospital  for  the  sick  and  also  for  the 
insane. 

Mr.  Phillips,  of  Allegheny :  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Allegheny 
City  Home  we  have  two  places  where  cooking  is  done.  We 
have  a  place  where  the  cooking  is  done  for  the  poor  depart- 
ment of  the  Home,  and  we  have  a  stove  purposely  for  those 
invalids  where  they  can  prepare  food  suitable ;  and  the  stew- 
ard is  instructed  along  with  the  physician  to  prepare  every- 
thing that  is  needed  for  the  sick,  and  those  that  are  not  able 
to  take  whatever  food  comes  to  the  table.  The  food  is  prepared 
for  them  especially ;  we  give  them  milk,  tea,  coffee,  and  all 
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that  is  necessary  ;  all  that  they  should  get  that  is  beneficial. 
As  far  as  butter  is  concerned,  we  give  them  butter  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  whenever  it  is  necessary ;  if  it  is  required 
to  give  them  it  oftener,  they  get  it.  We  are  opposed  to  giving 
so  much  soup  as  is  given  in  many  alms-houses;  we  give 
them  soup  once  a  week,  but  not  oftener  than  that,  We  give 
them  a  good  wholesome  diet,  and  yet  it  costs  no  more  than 
furnishing  soup — not  a  particle  more.  We  give  them  all  the 
meat  they  want  to  eat — the  best  we  can  get,  and  make  ample 
provision  for  them.  As  I  stated  in  reference  to  this  poor  de- 
partment, we  have  two  or  three  different  departments.  We 
have  an  insane  department  for  the  men  and  an  insane  depart- 
ment for  the  women. 

The  Vice-President:  Ex-Governor  Hartranft,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Ncrristown,  is  present  and  desires  to  make  a  few- 
remarks,  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Convention,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  near  him  now. 

Ex-Governor  Hartranft:  Mr.  President.  I  am  with  you 
to-day,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Norristown  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  to  invite  your  Association 
to  visit  our  institution.  As  you  are  well  aware,  our  hospital 
is  working  on  the  same  line  with  you,  so  far  as  the  insane  poor 
are  concerned.  I  certainly  think  a  visit  from  you  would  be 
an  advantage  to  us,  and  I  hope  the  Association  may  find  it 
convenient  to  visit  us  as  a  body. 

Your  Secretary  has  asked  me  whether  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
law  passed  by  the  Legislature  last  winter,  regarding  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  insane  poor  partially  by 
the  State  and  partially  by  the  counties  ;  also,  as  to  the  amount 
of  such  cost.  I  am  certainly  satisfied  with  this  law.  When- 
ever the  necessary  appropriation  is  made  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  our  Board  will  guarantee  to  keep  patients  at  the  figures 
specified,  viz  :  Three  dollars  and  a  half  a  week  for  board  and 
treatment,  and  fifty  cents  additional  for  breakage.  With  our 
present  population  of  over  one  thousand,  we  are  aiming  to 
do  even  better  than  that,  and  hope  to  reduce  the  cost  ot 
maintenance  to  three  dollars  per  week. 

I  assure  the  Association  it  would  give  us  much  pleasure  to 
see  as  many  of  you  as  can  visit  the  Norristown  Hospital. 
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Mr,  French,,  of  Pittsburgh :    Mr.  Charm  an,  the  expression  of 
Dr.  Corson,  of  Montgomery,  I  believe,  and  also  of  the  gentle- 
men of  several  of  the  districts,  has  struck  me  very  favorably. 
I  feel  glad  to  know  that  that  expression  is  so  favorable  to  the 
regular  diet  given  to  the  poor  of  our  State.    Now,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  I  can  say  cheerfully  that 
his  speech  has  no  application  whatever  to  our  case,  as  we  give 
the  poor  coffee,  tea,  or  milk  every  day,  and  I  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  not  an  article  that  is  inferior,  but  it  is  the  best  article  in 
the  market  according  to  the  price.    When  we  purchase  these 
articles,  we  advertise  for  them,  and  every  merchant  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  has  the  opportunity  of  bidding  ami  we  take 
advantage  of  the  lowest  bidder.     In  regard  to  the  old  folks 
we  are  very  careful — the  superintendent  especially — to  see 
that  their  wants  are  attended  to;  and,  as  in  one  instance,  I 
would  say  that  not  long  ago,  something  that  was  entirely  out- 
side, I  thought,  of  our  diet,  was  requested  by  some  of  the  old 
folks.     They  desired  that  they  might  have  Gospel  Hymns. 
Well,  now,  some  members  of  the  Board  did  not  think  it  was 
proper  to  furnish  the  old  people  with  Gospel  Hymns,  but  they 
laid  aside  their  prejudices  and  furnished  them.     We  don't 
profess  to  know  what  the  sick  should  have,  but  we  leave  the 
matter  to  the  physician  in  charge-,  and  we  say  to  him,  give 
the  sick  in  our  hospital  whatsoever  the  taste  desires,  and  what- 
soever you,  as  a  physician,  would  recommend  in  accordance 
with  the  disease  they  have,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  we 
hear  from  our  sick  as  we  pass  through  the  wards  in  our  hos- 
pital that  they  have  received  all  the  attention  that  they  could 
possibly  receive,  and,  perhaps,  far  more  than  if  they  were  at 
home.    I  can  say  that  to-day  that  we  have  one  of  the  best 
regulated  hospitals  in  or  around  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Ev- 
erything is  clean  and  nice  and  in  a  first-class  condition.  And, 
in  addition  to  that,  four  of  the  resident  physicians  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  of  the  best  standing  in  the  medical  profession, 
visit  that  institution  weekly.     We  give  them  eggs  and  butter 
or  any  other  necessary  article;  and  their  is  another  item  that 
was  adopted  not  long  since :  we  have  certain  men  who  live  at 
our  poor-farm  year  in  and  year  out  and  who  do  the  manual 
labor  of  that  farm.     We  compel  our  superintendent  to  give 
these  men  better  food,  because  we  claim  that  if  they  work 
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they  should  eat.  Therefore,  my  friends,  I  say  we  have  no 
suggestions  to  receive  in  regard  to  the  diet  we  should  give  the 
poor.  I  say  further,  that  the  Poor  Board  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, whilst  we  look  upon  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  we  think  it  is  hard  indeed,  that  any  woman,  man, 
or  child,  should  be  compelled  to  partake  of  charity,  but  we  do 
all  that  we  can  in  our  power  to  make  them  happier  than 
they  were  before  they  became  poor. 

Mr.  Haggard  :  Mr.  President,  before  the  request  which  has 
just  been  made  is  complied  with,  as  I  have  just  got  into  the 
room,  I  understand  something  was  being  said  about  hospital 
treatment  and  I  would  like  to  say  a  word.     I  have  the  honor 
of  being  the  chairman  of  the  hospital  ward  or  committee  at 
our  hospital.    AVe  had  last  Friday  when  we  met,  726  sick,  and 
all  under  treatment  ;  we  had  also  under  the  care  of  our  com- 
mittee 625  lunatics.    Our  medical  department,  as  shown  by 
the  statistics,  is  composed  of  a  staff  of  27  physicians.  This 
staff  comprises  such  men  as  Dr.  Pepper,  Provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Wood,  and  others  equally  known  to  fame.  Our 
hospital  is  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  and  faithful  phy- 
sician ;  we  have  also  twelve  resident  physicians  who  come 
and  serve  one  year  without  pay,  simply  for  the  practice  they 
obtain  while  in  the  hospital.   This  practice  is  considered  equiv- 
alent to  twelve  years'  private  practice  of  a  young  physician 
and  they  see  there  every  ill  flesh  is  heir  to,  in  all  its  phases. 
We  have  now  a  diet  list  which  we  will  be  very  glad  to  show 
to  the  members  of  the  Convention,  when  they  visit  us,  which 
I  believe  it  is  their  intention  to  do  on  Thursday  morning.  Our 
diet  list  for  our  hospital  is  such  that  we  have  a  special  diet  for 
our  patients  under  special  circumstances.  A  patient  who  wants 
delicacies,  such  as  chicken  broth,  and  eggs,  etc.,  I  am  very 
happy  to  say  upon  requisition  made  upon  the  cooks  of  our 
hospital  are  promptly  and  fully  supplied.    I  am  assured  by 
those  who  ought  to  know  that  no  hospital  of  any  city  has  any 
better  dietary  than  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  at  Blockley.  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  more  that  I  can  say. 
The  city  is  very  liberal,  and  gives  us  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
spend,  and  every  dollar  which  is  given  to  us  is  spent  in  the 
city's  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  city's  poor.   I  thought 
it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Convention  to  mention  these 
facts,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  doing  so. 
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Dr.  Palmer:  I  represent  Franklin  County,  and  as  the  phy- 
sician to  the  institution  there,  I  can  safely  say  that  we  have 
a  special  diet  for  our  sick  people,  and  they  can  order  milk, 
tea,  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  or  anything  they  desire  and  they 
will  get  it.  I  will  not  take  any  further  time  only  to  state  this 
fact. 

Mr.  Grout,  of  Germantown  :  Before  we  close  this  subject,  as 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Charities  are  here,  I  should  like 
to  hear  from  them,  as  they  have  made  aunual  visits,  what 
their  experience  is  as  regards  the  diet.  I  would  not  like  it  to 
go  to  the  world  that  the  patients  are  treated  in  the  manner 
represented  by  our  friend  from  Montgomery  County.  I  think 
that  the  Board  of  Charities  can  enlighten  us  upon  that  sub- 
ject, and  I  would  thank  them  if  they  would  be  kind  enough 
to  do  so. 

The  Vice-President  :  I  would  call  on  Dr.  Luther  in  reference 
to  the  diet  in  hospitals. 

Dr.  Luther  :  So  far  as  my  observation  extends  throughout 
the  State,  I  think  a  special  diet  is  very  generally  provided  for 
hospital  cases,  and  those  who  require  hospital  care.  There  are 
perhaps  exceptions.  I  have  in  former  years  known  of  such  a 
custom  where  they  made  no  distinction  between  the  hospital 
cases  and  the  other  inmates.  They  had  little  medical  advice, 
and  the  medical  advice  they  had  commanded  very  little  influ- 
ence at  that  date  ;  it  has  much  more  influence  now.  The  diet 
ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  physician,  who  ought  to 
visit  the  institution  at  least  three  times  a  week,  and  if  the  in- 
stitution is  sufficiently  large  to  justify  it,  there  should  be  a  res- 
ident physician,  and  all  the  dietetic  and  hygienic  arrange- 
ment ought  to  be  under  his  control  and  direction,  and  not 
under  the  control  of  the  steward.  But  generally,  I  must  add 
at  the  present,  day,  I  think  the  diet  for  theinmates  of  the  hos- 
pital department  is  of  a  proper  character. 

Mr.  Garrett:  I  would  like  to  refer  to  another  remark  made 
by  Dr.  Corson,  but  do  not  wish  to  claim  too  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Convention.  It  has  struck  me  in  listening  to  your 
deliberation  that  there  is  some  need  of  a  more  systematic  plan 
for  a  report  from  the  various  counties.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  a  blank  be  prepared  by  a  committee  carefully  se- 
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lected  for  the  purpose,  submitting  to  every  county  in  each  year 
a  series  of  questions  to  be  answered  so  that  this  may  be  uni- 
form, and  may  contain  exactly  what  is  wanted  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public,  and  may  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
easily  collated  for  the  purpose  of  general  statistics.  Without 
something  of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reports  are  of 
comparatively  little  value.    Some  come  here  with  very  full 
and  interesting  accounts  of  the  condition  of  their  institutions, 
and  others  come  with  one  series  of  statistics  and  some  with 
others.    But  there  is  no  common  standing  upon  which  reports 
are  made,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  collate  those 
reports  so  as  to  make  any  real  practical  use  of  them.    I  am 
not  prepared  to  offer  any  resolution,  but  I  am  entirely  in  favor 
of  the  Convention  adopting  such  a  plan  and  I  wish  to  urge 
upon  the  Convention  the  importance  of  adopting  it  at  this 
meeting,  if  possible.    A  blank  might  be  prepared  with  a  series 
of  interrogatories  to  be  submitted  to  every  county,  so  that 
next  year,  and  in  all  subsequent  years,  officers  may  come  up 
here  from  every  county  with  proper  statistics  which  can  be 
compared  and  compiled,  and  in  this  way  the  statistics  of  the 
whole  State  fairly  estimated. 

Mr  Haggard :  Mr.  Garrett's  remarks  are  very  opportune,  I 
think,  and  in  order  to  get  the  matter  into  shape,  I  move  that 
a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  such  blanks  as 
are  needed  by  this  Convention. 

Agreed  to,  and  Messrs.  Huggard,  Garrett  and  Dr.  Corson 
appointed  the  committee. 

The  Vice-President :  I  now  call  on  Mr.  Hoffman  to  make  a 
report  for  Blockley. 

Mr.  Hoffman  :  The  report  for  Blockley  will  be  presented  by 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  to-morrow,  Mr.  Wagner,  who 
has  gone  to  Harrisburg,  he  will  be  back  to-morrow  morning. 

Tlie  Vice-President :  The  programme  as  adopted,  is  now  here 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Convention,  and  will  be  distributed 
by  the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Walk:  Mr.  President,  I  would  say  in  reference  to  the 
invitations  extended  to  the  Convention  to  visit  the  charitable 
institutions  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  invitations  themselves 
are  not  here  this  afternoon,  because  they  could  not  be  procured, 
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as  they  are  at  my  office  some  distance  away,  but  they  will  be 
presented  to  the  Convention  to-morrow  morning  as  the  first 
item  of  business.  However,  as  they  have  been  accepted,  that 
need  not  interfere  with  the  arrangement  of  the  delegates— the 
invitations  have  been  received  from  the  institutions  whose 
names  are  printed  here,  and  also  from  some  institutions  in 
other  places,  such  as  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Norristown,  and 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  visit  in  a  body,  although  it  may 
be  accessible  to  members  in  small  parties.  The  programme  has 
been  arranged  by  the  Business  Committee  so  as  to  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  time  and  the  greatest  amount  of  facility 
for  the  visiting  of  the  Institutions,  which  it  was  supposed  most 
of  the  members  would  desire  to  see,  beginning  with  the  Aims- 
House,  and  going  through  the  programme  as  here  stated. 

The  Vice-President :  I  would  now  call  the  President  of  the 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  Mr.  Joshua  L.  Baily,  for  a 
report. 

Mr.  Baily:  I  have  just  come  into  the  room,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  do  not  know  what  business  is  before  the  meeting. 

The  Vice-President :  We  are  receiving  reports  from  different 
institutions,  associations,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Baily  :  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Char- 
ity is  represented  here  by  its  delegates,  but  it  was  not  known 
to  the  Board  that  any  formal  report  would  be  expected  at  this 
time,  consequently  1  am  here  unprepared.  If  there  are  any 
of  the  members  of  this  Convention  who  do  not  know  anything 
as  to  the  original  objects  of  this  society,  I  might  attempt  very 
briefly  to  state  them.  The  society  is  a  chartered  organization 
and  has  been  in  existence  for  about  four  years.  The  objects  of 
the  organization  being  to  endeavor  to  ascertain,  as  well  as  to 
remove  the  causes  of  poverty,  to  see  that  deserving  cases  of 
destitution  are  promptly  relieved,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
prevent  indiscriminate  and  duplicate  giving  and  to  secure  the 
community  from  importune.  These  ends  are  attained  in  large 
measure  by  a  thorough  system  of  investigation,  and  by  bring- 
ing into  harmonious  co-operation  the  various  charitable  and 
benevolent  associations  numbering  some  three  hundred  or 
more  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  working  field  of  the  society  is  co-extensive  with  the 
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limits  of  the  city.  There  are  subordinate  organizations  in 
each  of  the  wards  of  the  city,  and  the  central  organization 
pays  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents  in  those  wards,  and 
they  send  up  their  reports  to  the  central  office.  The  society 
now  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence,  feels  very  much  encour- 
aged in  the  belief  that  through  the  improved  methods  in  the 
administration  of  charity,  the  tax  upon  our  citizens  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  has  been  very  much  diminished.  Our 
city  councils  meeting  in  this  chamber  year  after  year  were  ac- 
customed to  appropriate  about  $70,000  annually  for  out-door 
relief,  but  dating  from  the  second  year  of  the  existence  of  this 
society,  there  has  been  no  need  for  such  an  appropriation,  and 
city  councils  have  made  none,  and  their  reasons  assigned  in 
this  chamber  have  been  that  the  succecs  of  the  society  has 
been  so  marked  as  to  make  any  further  call  for  this  annual 
sum  of  $70,000  unnecessary. 

AVe  believe  also  that  the  co-operation  has  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  expenditures  of  nearly  all  of  our  charitable  and 
benevolent  institutions,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  we 
are  working,  to  a  large  degree,  in  harmony.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  the  organization  and  continuance  of  the  society  have 
been  fully  justified  by  the  results.  The  plan  is  now  being 
pursued  in  many  other  cities  in  this  State,  as  well  as  in  other 
portions  of  the  Union,  and  so  far  as  I  am  informed  in  every 
instance  with  an  encouraging  degree  of  success.  Had  we 
known  that  we  would  have  been  called  upon  for  a  report,  we 
would  have  had  something  more  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

Mr.  McGonnigle :  Mr.  Baily,  what  is  the  expense  of  your  so- 
ciety during  the  year? 

Mr.  Baily:    About  812,000 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :    All  raised  by  contribution  ? 

Mr.  Baily:  Yes,  by  voluntary  contributions  and  specifi- 
cally for  the  expenses  of  administration.  This  may  seem  a 
large  sum  to  be  appropriated  solely  for  purposes  of  adminis- 
tration, and  much  objection  was  at  one  time  made  to  the  soci- 
ety on  this  account,  but  the  objections  came  I  think,  from  quar- 
ters where  the  varied  character  and  great  extent  of  the  service 
were,  not  understood.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  some  of  these 
objectors,  now  better  informed,  are  among  the  most  earnest 
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supporters  of  our  system.  It  is  my  opinion  and  I  speak  advis- 
edly, that  the  $12,000  expended  annually  in  the  administra- 
tion of  organized  charity  in  Philadelphia  saves  to  our  citizens 
ten  times  that  amount  directly,  and  indirectly  a  much  larger 
sum. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  object  of  the  society  is  not 
almsgiving.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  enough  of 
that  already.  I  speak  for  this  city.  What  the  poor  need  is 
something  even  better  than  that,  something  more  permanent 
in  its  character.  Give  a  dollar  to  a  beggar  to-day,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  want  another  dollar  to-morrow  ;  this  is  the 
way  to  encourage  pauperism.  The  plan  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  is  not  to  make  the  poor  satisfied  with  his  pov- 
erty, but  to  try  to  lift  him  out  of  it.  Sometimes  a  kind  word 
and  a  little  encouragement  are  all  that  are  needed.  We  want 
to  elevate  the  home  life  and  habits  of  the  poor,  and  as  far  as 
possible  we  make  employment  the  basis  of  relief.  While,  as 
I  have  already  said,  the  society  sustains  superintendents,  in 
the  several  wards  of  the  city,  and  upon  whom  very  responsi- 
ble and  often  very  difficult  duties  are  devolved  and  who,  I  am 
glad  to  believe,  discharge  these  trusts  with  great  skill  and  fi- 
delity, and  a  kind  regard  for  the  unfortunate  ;  yet  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  not  the  least  effective  work  of  the  society  is 
done  by  its  lady  visitors.  They  are  well  organized  in  the  sev- 
eral wards,  and  in  a  self-sacrificing  spirit  personally  visit  all 
applicants  for  relief,  and  as  friends  and  neighbors,  and  with 
that  nice  sense  of  delicacy  which  women  only  know  best  how 
to  use,  exert  an  influence  upon  the  domestic  life  of  the  poor 
to  an  extent  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Baily  whether 
he  thought  the  workings  of  this  society  could  be  extended  to 
the  rural  districts.  We,  outside  of  the  city,  would  like  to 
have  a  systematic  way  of  taking  care  of  those  outside  of  the 
city— my  inquiry  relates  to  whether  he  thinks  that  it  should 
be  extended  to  all  the  districts  of  the  State— I  ask  this  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  you  have  just  spoken  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  Baily  :  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  the  same  plan  could 
be  carried  out  in  rural  neighborhoods.  I  think,  however,  that 
it  could  with  some  modifications. 
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Mr.  Brumbaugh  :  Perhaps  it  would  be  of  interest  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  if  the  gentleman  would  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  workings  of  his  organization.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  a  great  majority  of  the  members  of  this  Conven- 
tion, and  I  know  that  there  are  some  here  that  perhaps  do  not 
know  of  its  workings.  There  are  those  here  with  us  who  may 
not  have  gathered  the  idea.  If  it  is  not  too  much  trouble  to 
ask  you,  you  might  give  us  a  brief  outline. 

Mr.  Baily :  Our  General  Secretary,  Dr.  Walk,  who  sits  on 
the  left  of  the  Chair,  and  who  is  more  intimately  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  than  any  of  the  members  of  our  board,  I 
.think  could  answer  the  gentleman's  question  very  much  better 
than  I  could.  With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  call 
upon  our  General  Secretary,  Dr.  James  W.  Walk,  to  make 
such  a  statement  to  the  Convention. 

The  Vice-President :    I  will  now  call  upon  Dr.  Walk. 
Dr.  Walk :   There  is  little  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Baily  hassaid,  but 
I  wish  to  say  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brumbaugh's  question  that  there 
are  some  features  of  organized  charity  which  are  applicable  to 
any  communty  ;  not  only  applicable  to  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  but  also  applicable  to  small 
communities  and  villages  and  to  country   districts.  Those 
features  are  the  ones  to  which  Mr.  Baily  has  referred.  Care- 
ful and  full  investigation  and  scientific  knowledge,  not  imprac- 
tical guess-work,  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  the  poor,  be- 
fore you  try  to  remove  the  trouble ;  and  then  giving  of  ade- 
quate relief — not  ten  cents,  or  twenty-five  cents,  or  two  dollars 
and  thirty -eight  cents — to  a  man  who  cannot  be  helped  at  all 
properly  unless  you  make  an  expenditure  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
dollars.    There  are  some  features  which  are  not  applicable  to 
villages;  these  features  are  co-operation  among  the  existing 
charities.    When  I  say  they  are  not  applicable,  I  mean  that 
in  villages  there  are  not  so  many  charitable  institutions  exist- 
ing, taking  out  of  view  the  churches.     There  are  in  small 
villages  no  charitable  organizations  existing,  while  in  a  city 
like  this  with  more  than  three  hundred  charitable  institutions, 
each  working  to  accomplish  a  good  purpose,  and  each  working 
alone,  each  trying  to  get  somewhere,  and  each  trying  to  go  by 
a  different  road,  there  is  a  need  of  this  work,  eminently. 

Now,  there  is  one  feature  of  our  work  which  the  attention 
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of  this  Convention  was  called  only  one  year  ago,  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Cypher,  whose  absence  I  greatly  regret.    That  feature  is  the 
abolition  of  our  out-door  poor  law  relief,  and  to  that  feature  I 
would  again  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
this  Convention.    I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
counties  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  where  it  is 
possible  to  get  rid  of  out-door  relief.    I  do  not  say  it  is  best  to 
get  rid  of  the  alms-houses,  but  I  do  think,  as  I  said  to  my 
friend  from  Schuylkill  last  year,  a  county  in  which  the  out- 
door relief  is  very  large,  I  do  think  it  could  be  diminished  a 
few  thousand  dollars  every  year,  until  finally  it  could  be  blot- 
ted out.    If  I  had  anything  to  lay  before  the  members  of  this 
Convention  in  the  form  of  advice,  or  any  suggestion,  it  would 
be  to  diminish  the  poor  law  out-door  relief.    It  is  a  source  of 
endless  trouble  and  constantly  recurring  evil.    How  can  you 
diminish  it?     Mr.  Edward  Hoffman,  the  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Guardians,  said  a  year  ago,  at  Somer- 
set, that  the  directors  of  the  poor  cannot  supervise  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  money,  they  cannot  supervise  it  as  they  can  the 
money  spent  in  the  alms-house.    How  is  it  spent  practically? 
You  cannot  tell,  practically  you  cannot  tell.    In  large  coun- 
ties where  the  amount  goes  up  into  the  hundred  thousands,  it 
is  a  constant  temptation  to  a  misappropriation  of  the  money  ; 
a  misappropriation  by  agents,  through  whose  hands  it  passes  ; 
misappropriation  by  beneficiaries  who  receive  it  from  the 
directors,  and  then  what  does  it  amount  to  when  done?  Will 
anybody  show  me  a  county  in  Pennsylvania,  or  a  county  in 
New  York,  or  in  Maryland,  or  in  Ohio,  or  in  any  State  of  the 
Union,  where  the  pauperism  has  been  diminished  by  out-door 
relief?    The  history  of  this  out-door  relief  dates  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  its  history  is  that  pau- 
perism has  constantly  increased.    A  man  who  receives  this 
help  frem  the  county  takes  it,  and  his  neighbor  wants  to  re- 
ceive the  same  help  from  the  county,  and  all  his  friends  and 
his  relatives  want  to  receive  it.    The  only  argument  in  favor 
of  out-door  relief  that  I  have  heard  presented  is  this  :  The 
fact  that  there  is  a  poor  family  living  together  and  having  a 
tolerably  comfortable  home,  that  it  is  better  to  put  into  that 
family  a  dollar  or  two  dollars  a  week  than  drive  them  into 
the  alms-house.    Now,  there  is  merit  in  this,  and  it  is  a  good 
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argument,  but  we  contend  here  in  Philadelphia  that  there  are 
enough  charitable  and  benevolent  people  in  every  community 
to  help  and  relieve  the  poor  families  without  drawing  this  mon- 
ey from  the  county.  In  a  State  like  Pennsylvania,  if  I  except 
two  or  three  regions,  private  charity  can  do  all  this  work. 

I  know  there  is  great  difficulty  in  mining  regions  and  in 
some  of  the  manufacturing  regions  ;  but  in  the  great  agri- 
cultural regions  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  enough  private 
benevolence  to  relieve  and  to  keep  out  of  the  alms-house  all 
the  really  poor  families  who  are  overtaken  by  misfortune. 

Now,  I  believe  that  by  gradual  abolition  of  the  out-door  re- 
lief, many  men,  who  will  not  come  into  the  alms-house,  but 
who  will  apply  for  out-door  relief  will  be  forced  to  go  to  work. 
You  hold  up  the  alms-house  to  them  and  they  say:  "No,  I 
will  not  go  in  there."  By  diminishing  the  amount  of  out- 
door relief  you  will  diminish  the  amount  of  relief  needed  in 
the  alms-house.  This  is  a  parodoxical  statement,  but  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  in  Brooklyn  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
true.  When  Ave  had  out-door  relief,  there  was  one  year  in 
which  we  had  in  the  alms-house  5,000  people;  it  was  so  re- 
ported in  the  official  statement.  There  may  have  been  a  lit- 
tle enlargment  of  the  account,  but  still  there  was  certainly 
over  4,000  people  there.  Now,  the  Philadelphia  Aims-House 
contains  about  2,700  people,  and  next  January  when  the  chil- 
dren leave,  we  shall  have  fewer  still.  Now,  Mr.  President,  that 
is  since  out-door  relief  has  been  abolished,  and  you  see  by  its 
abolition  the  population  of  the  alms-house  has  not  been  in- 
creased ;  and  so  elsewhere,  both  in  America  and  abroad,  the 
reduction  of  out-door  relief  has  not  increased  the  population 
of  the  alms-houses,  but  has  rather  diminished  pauperism. 

It  occurs  to  me  to  add  here  that  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis 
they  spent  one  year,  $90,000  in  out-door  relief,  and  now  they 
spend  only  $8,000,  and  they  find  that  pauperism  has  decreas- 
ed. I  throw  out  these  suggestions  for  your  consideration,  and 
I  thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  being  heard. 

I  hope  that  the  the  stay  of  the  delegates  here  in  Philadelphia, 
will  be  pleasant  and  interesting  to  them  and  instructive  to  us. 

Mr.  McGonnigle :  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Baily  seem  to  have 
drawn  out  some  remarks  in  relation  to  the  out-door  relief  and 
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that  appears  to  be  the  principal  topic  nnder  discussion.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  talk  upon  any  subject  more  profitably.  I 
hardly  think  that  out-door  relief  can  be  entirely  abolished.  I 
think  it  can  be  reduced,  but  when  we  come  to  abolishing  it 
entirely,  we  will  find  that  this  relief  shall  have  to  be  turned 
over  to  some  charitable  institution,  and  we  will  have  to  allow 
them  to  expend  the  money,  and  that  will  be  the  result.  When 
you  come  to  talk  about  doing  away  with  it  entirely,  I  think 
that  you  will  miss  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  only  way  it  can 
be  reduced  at  all  is  by  careful,  minute  and  scientific  investiga- 
tion. Because  it  is  a  science,  and  the  longer  you  serve  at  it 
(the  same  as  it  is  with  any  other  business),  the  longer  you  serve 
at  that  business  the  more  the  difficulties  disappear  and  the 
easier  it  appears  to  be.  What  shall  we  do  as  to  this  matter  of 
the  out-door  relief  of  the  poor  ?  The  class  of  people  who 
want  it,  and  the  class  of  people  who  demand  it,  and  the  class 
of  people  who  insist  on  having  it  because  John  Smith  has  it, 
still  exists,  and  it  spreads  worse  than  the  small-pox ;  if  you  get 
it  into  a  neighborhood  you  will  have  the  whole  neighborhood 
infected  in  a  short  time.  That  has  been  our  experience,  and  I 
think  that  the  plan  of  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  in 
Philadelphia,  if  that  plan  can  be  applied  to  the  rural  districts, 
ought  to,  if  it  does  not,  entirely  stop  the  evil,  it  certainly  ought 
to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  Whether  it  can  be  applied  or  not, 
of  course  depends  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple you  have  to  deal  with,  upon  the  locality  and  the  local  in- 
stitutions altogether.  The  guardians  of  the  poor  of  Pitts- 
burgh like  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  Philadelphia 
have  almost  made  themselves  poor  for  a  great  many  years 
by  giving  the  out-door  relief,  and  two  or  three  years  ago 
they  concluded  to  quit  it,  and  they  did  quit  it,  and  since  that 
they  have  not  given  any.  Mr.  Todd,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
is  here  now ;  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  give  us  his 
views  on  the  matter,  and  tell  us  how  they  managed  to  bring 
about  this  large  saving,  and  whether  the  stoppage  of  this  out- 
door relief  has  increased  their  in-door  poor  or  not. 

Mr.  Todd  :  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  in  the  year  1875,  they 
gave  out  $21,000  in  out-door  relief;  in  the  year  1876,  they 
gave  out  $15,000,  and  in  the  year  1877,  they  gave  out  $1,400, 
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and  in  the  year  1878,  they  gave  out  $246.  In  1880  we  had 
400  inmates  in  the  alms-house,  at  the  present  day  we  have 
257.  The  out-door  relief  last  year  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$400.  We  had  at  that  time,  in  1876,  some  1,300  families  on 
our  books  to  whom  we  were  giving  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  a 
month,  and  just  as  Mr.  McGonnigle  says,  and  as  Dr.  Walk 
said,  the  more  you  give  the  more  you  have  to  give,  and  our 
board  come  to  that  conclusion,  and  we  just  effectually  shut 
right  down  on  it,  and  parties  coming  there  for  relief.  We  organ- 
ized a  system  of  investigation  before  we  gave  anything;  a  visit 
was  made  to  the  house,  to  the  neighbors,  to  the  grocery  store, 
and  everything  was  found  out  that  it  was  necessary  to  know. 
There  were  some  cases  we  could  not  refuse  relief.  Forinstance, 
a  widow  with  five  children  who  had  a  little  home  of  her  own. 
In  a  case  like  that,  we  still  give  out-door  relief.  That  and 
cases  of  sickness  is  all  that  we  do,  and  I  must  say  to-day  that 
the  number  of  paupers  in  our  poor-house  has  decreased,  as 
also  has  the  out-door  relief,  and  that  our  close  investigation  of 
these  cases  has  brought  it  about,  and  I  think  if  it  was  brought 
about  in  other  places  it  would  be  the  same  way.  True  there 
are  some  cases  in  which  you  cannot  get  rid  of  the  out- door 
relief,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  within  the  power  of  the  board 
of  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  do  that. 
These  outside  organizations  I  did  not  believe  in  ;  they  are  all 
well  enough  and  good  enough.  I  believe  that  they  have  been  or- 
ganized to  do  good,  but  I  think  that  that  ought  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  Philadelphia. 
We  have  one  in  our  city  ;  they  do  good.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  them,  and  I  have  a  good  deal  to  say  for  them,  and 
yet  I  believe  they  make  more  paupers  to-day  than  what  would 
be  made  by  other  instrumentalities.  Because  their  system  is 
a  little  different  from  others.  They  give  out-door  relief  where- 
ever  it  is  wanted.  In  place  of  the  poor  coming  to  them,  they 
go  and  hunt  up  the  poor.  I  don't  think  that  that  is  a  good 
system,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  am  here  to-day  to  tell  you  that 
we  have  effectually  stopped  out-door  relief. 

Mr.  Hultz  :  I  would  merely  say  in  reference  to  this  matter 
that  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  stopped  entirely,  because  there 
are  cases  of  sickness  that  will  arise.  Parties  cannot  be  brought 
from  their  homes  to  the  alms-houses,  and  you  will  have  to  pay 
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for  them.  There  is  no  other  way  that  I  can  see.  You  don't 
know  anything  of  it  and  they  can't  be  brought  there.  We 
cannot  get  clear  of  it,  I  feel  very  confident  in  the  rural  dis- 
trict, and  the  country  district  cannot  get  clear  of  this  kind  of 
cases.  They  will  have  them— small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  and 
various  other  diseases,  will  occur  where  they  cannot  be  brought 
to  the  aims-houses,  and  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  them.  We 
never  hear  of  it  until  they  are  reported,  and  we  have  to  pay 
for  them.  That  is  out-door  relief,  and  I  don't  see  how  in 
Pittsburg  or  in  the  country  district  it  can  be  avoided,  that  is, 
if  there  is  any  charity  in  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman :  I  made  a  few  remarks  on  out-door  relief  at 
the  last  September  meeting.  The  objection  to  it  is  the  trouble 
of  administering  it.  Poor  guardians  are  men  elected  by  the 
people  to  dispense  the  public  money.  As  the  dispensors  of 
public  money,  they  should  see  that  it  is  equally  and  equitably 
distributed  among  the  poor.  When  you  have  the  poor  in 
alms-houses  you  have  them  directly  under  your  management. 
They  get  regular  rations,  and  each  receives  alike,  and  the  pub- 
lic have  the  dispensors  of  the  money  under  their  eye  ;  they 
know  exactly  what  is  being  done  with  their  funds.  I  am  op- 
posed to  out-door  relief,  because  I  think  the  public  money 
should  be  dispensed  equally,  and  in  a  way  that  the  public  can 
see  exactly  what  is  being  done  with  the  money  that  is  raised 
from  them  by  taxes  for  a  definite  purpose.  In  many  instances 
expense  could  be  saved  by  out-door  relief,  but  the  exception 
only  proves  the  rule;  money  would  be  lost  in  a  great  many  other 
instances.  It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  where  you  have  a  sys- 
tem of  out-door  relief  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  personal 
pressure  and  political  pressure  made  upon  the  guardians  in 
the  disposition  of  this  money.  It  never  could  be  by  personal 
or  political  pressure  that  the  bounty  of  the  alms-house  would 
be  dispensed.  The  bounty  of  the  alms-house  is  not  considered 
anything  very  desirable.  It  is  the  last  refuge  in  the  world  for 
a  poor  person,  and  therefore  there  is  no  pressure  brought  to 
bear  to  admit  to  the  alms-house.  I  think  it  is  a  question  of 
morals  and  of  principles,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Garrett,  the  out- 
side charities  should  take  care  of  the  individual  instances. 
Let  them  take  care  of  the  individual  instances,  and  let  the 
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public  poor  directors  take  charge  of  the  public  poor  and  those 
who  are  willing  to  enter  the  alms-houses:  but  until  the  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  public  institutions, 
I  do  not  think  that  they  should  have  a  claim  on  the  public 
fund,  for  the  objection  that  I  have  stated,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  the  distribution  of  money,  the  public  money,  among 
people  who  do  not  seek  the  shelter  of  an  alms-house,  must 
have  a  tendency  to  depress  the  growth  of  outside  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  poor.    People  will  say  we  do 
not  need  to,  because  the  poor  directors  are  supplied  with  pub- 
lic money  which  is  provided  for  this  purpose.    In  this  way, 
private  individuals  escape  this  duty  on  the  plea  that  there  is 
a  public  body  on  whom  they  can  charge  it.    Whenever  they 
can  escape  it  on  that  ground  they  will  do  so.    Then  the  great 
difficulty  arises,  how  can  a  limited  number  of  people  properly 
investigate  the  claims  of  those  people  who  seek  the  public 
bounty  ?    In  places  of  large  dimensions,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  members  of  the  board  of  guardians 
of  the  poor  to  attempt  to  seek  those  people  out  at  their  homes 
and  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  case.    The  important  step, 
so  far  as  my  thoughts  have  led  me,  in  the  prevention  of  pau- 
perism is  organizations  of  women.    Women,  because  they 
have  more  leisure  than  men,  who  will  visit  these  people  at 
their  homes,  who  will  go  to  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  report 
on  their  condition  ;  that  is  what  is  needed  more  than  any- 
thing else.    The  great  damage  to  the  poor,  and  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  is  hypocritical  begging.    When  the  hypocritical  in- 
genious beggar  makes  more  money  by  begging  than  the  ordi- 
nary laborer  does  by  laboring,  it  stands  to  reason  that  that  man 
must  induce  others  to  follow  his  example — to  follow  begging. 
If  you  will  organize  a  society  which  will  not  only  relieve  the 
honest  poor,  but  also  find  labor  for  them,  and  be  a  go-between 
between  them  and  their  employers,  seek  out  labor  for  them, 
find  situations  by  which  their  children  will  earn  a  very  small 
sum  of  money,  which  is  a  great  deal  to  them,  and  also  to  dis- 
cover hypocritical  beggars,  beggars  who  are  a  fraud  upon  the 
public,  and  who  are  hoarding  up  money.    Some  of  these  peo- 
ple make  large  sums.    That  would  be  the  most  effective  way 
of  suppressing  pauperism. 

To  sum  up  my  thoughts  on  the  subject  and  my  objections 
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to  out-door  relief,  I  would  say  that  the  objections  are  two-fold, 
the  first  objection  is  a  matter  of  principle.  I  think  that  pub- 
lic funds  should  be  dispensed  in  a  public  manner  in  a  public 
institution,  and  where  the  cases  can  be  investigated,  and  where 
the  public  can  see  what  is  being  done  with  the  money. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  it  must  be  objectionable  because 
it  must  tend  to  foster  mendicancy,  and  not  only  to  foster  men- 
dicancy, but  to  encourage  improper  appeals  for  assistance. 

Thirdly,  because  I  do  not  think  that  the  body  who  are  to 
distribute  this  public  money  have  the  leisure  to  make  a  proper 
investigation  of  the  merits  of  those  who  ask  for  the  relief. 

Dr.  Corson  :   Mr.  President,  I  rise  only  to  say  that  while  I  am 
greatly  in  favor  of  all  those  measures  that  have  been  spoken 
of  to  reduce  pauperism,  not  the  number  of  paupers,  I  can 
hardly  subscribe  to  the  assertion  that  in  all  the  counties  of  the 
-State  it  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with.     The  time  may  come 
perhaps,  after  a  while,  but  a  long  intimacy  with  the  poor  of 
the  county  of  Montgomery,  and  fifty-four  years  of  close  atten- 
tion upon  them  when  sick  in  their  poverty,  has  convinced  me 
that  without  there  is  some  aid  from  the  county — there  must  be 
benevolent  societies  in  the  neighborhood— I  think  that  it  is 
likely  that  that  will  take  place  before  long;  the  ladies  of  the 
State  seem  to  be  interested  now  'directly  in  these  things,  and 
the  example  of  the  organized  charity  here,  I  think,  will  induce 
them  to  get  up  charities  such  as  we  have  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  country ;  but,  as  the  gentleman  said  a  short  time  ago,  one 
of  the  speakers,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  that 
the  county  should  take  care  of  them  in  the  county  house. 
They  must  have  relief ;  for  instance,  a  young  stranger  came 
into  our  neighborhood  some  years  ago — four  or  five  years  ago, 
and  the  next  day  I  was  sent  for  to  see  him,  he  was  breaking 
out  with  the  small-pox.    For  five  weeks  I  was  compelled  to 
attend  to  that  man,  and  no  human  being  besides  myself  went 
into  his  room  ;  he  was  there  by  himself.    I  sent  for  the  di- 
rectors of  the  poor,  and  I  sent  for  the  coustable,  to  see  if  he 
would  take  him  to  the  poor-house.    The  directors  of  the  poor 
refused  to  receive  him  ;  they  were  willing  to  pay  whatever 
expenses  there  would  be  ;  he  got  well  and  went  away.  It 
would  be  hard,  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  to  compel  him  to  go  to 
the  alms-house.    You  must  first  get  the  directors  of  the  poor 
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to  agree  to  take  them.    The  directors  of  the  poor  have  no  hos- 
pital of  that  kind,  and  they  have  no  place  to  put  a  man  in— 
that  is,  in  our  county — they  have  no  place  to  put  a  man  where 
he  will  be  separated  from  the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  and  the 
inmates  of  the  hospital  would  not  like  to  have  him  thrust  in 
there.    There  a  great  many  cases  of  this  kind.    Take  the  case 
of  a  man  working  by  the  day.    A  few  years  ago  we  had  just 
such  a  case  when  the  wages  were  very  low,  and  even  now 
when  wages  are  higher  the  living  is  very  dear  and  a  man  is 
working  daily,  and  yet  he  has  not  much  beforehand,  and  he 
is  taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever,  a  long  and  tedious  disease. 
After  awhile  he  gets  well,  but  after  he  gets  well  he  is  not  very 
able  to  go  to  work,  and  he  has  not  a  dollar  in  the  house,  and 
what  are  you  going  to  do.     Many  years  ago  I  used  to  send 
them  to  the  store  to  get  their  things.    I  said, !-  You  must  go  to 
the  store  and  get  the  things  from  the  store,  and  I  will  see  the 
directors  of  the  poor  and  I  will  tell  them  about  it  and  get 
them  to  pay  for  it  if  I  can."   There  are  hundreds  of  such  cases. 
I  said  to  the  directors  of  the  poor,  "  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  it,  and  the  doctors  have  met  a  great  deal  of  it,  and 
the  doctors  come  in  contact  with  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  the 
doctors  do  not  get  one  dollar  where  they  render  service  which 
is  worth  fifty  dollars.-'    I  think  there  are  a  great  many  in  every 
county  who  are  still  so  poor  that  they  cannot  pay  anything. 
I  said  to  the  directors  of  the  poor.  "Go  and  see  these  people  who 
are  sick."    The  rule  was,  if  we  attend  them  we  got  an  order  for 
their  relief,  and  the  doctor  got,  perhaps,  thirty  dollars.  I  do  not 
know  that  these  people  have  got  a  cent  to  live  upon.    I  have 
sometimes  said  to  the  directors  of  the  poor,  I  will  notify  you 
when  these  people  are  sick,  and  if  you  will  go  to  see  them  and 
see  after  their  wants,  and  will  supply  their  wants,  I  will  make 
no  charge  for  medical  attendance;  but  how  are  you  to  deal 
with  these  cases  ?     What  is  to  become  of  them  ?     You  will 
not  attend  them,  the  doctor  will  not  attend  them,  they  will  be 
told  to  go  to  the  poor-house.    These  poor  men  who  have  four 
or  five  children,  excellent  men,  faithful  good  men  who  work 
every  day,  they  don't  want  to  go  the  poor-house.    His  wife 
and  children  don't  want  him  to  go  there.    It  is  a  disgraceful 
thing  for  him  to  go  there.    He  will  pay  for  these  things  if  he 
can,  but  he  cannot  do  it.    Then  there  are  a  number  of  such 
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institutions  and  the  only  relief  I  can  see  is  by  having  some 
organized  charity. 

Mr.  Haggard  :  In  regard  to  visiting  the  poor  and  having  a 
corps  of  visitors  to  do  it  regulary,  I  would  state  that  in  this 
city  of  Philadelphia,  within  a  few  years,  a  corps  of  visitors  of 
the  poor — that  was  their  title — visitors  of  the  poor,  were  in  ex- 
istence. Several  reasons  militated  against  the  continuance  of 
the  system  and  the  visitors  of  the  poor  were  abolished  ;  very 
happily,  I  think.  There  is,  however,  one  relief  still  provided 
for  the  city,  and  that  mode  of  relief  is  helping  the  sick.  We 
have  through  the  different  wards  of  the  city  an  organization 
where  a  corps  of  trained  physicians,  known  as  district  physic- 
ians, are  provided ;  they  prescribe  for  the  sick.  There  are 
certain  drug  stores  under  the  care  of  the  guardians  of  the 
poor,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  furnish  the  medicines 
for  the  sick  free.  These  single  exceptions  comprise  the  only 
visiting  of  the  poor  clone  at  all.  There  is  one  thing,  I  think, 
that  would  be  most  admirable,  in  all  hospitals  that  could  be 
possibly  established,  and  that  is  the  system  of  visitation  of  the 
inmates  of  the  hospitals  by  a  corps  of  ladies  who  are  charit- 
ably inclined,  and  who  have  some  good,  sound  common  sense. 
My  reason  for  this  is  that  out  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  we 
have  very  many  young  people ;  I  believe  an  immense  amount 
of  good  could  be  done  by  Christian  women  who  would  come 
to  see  these  people,  to  visit  them.  It  would  be  raising  them 
from  the  depths.  Of  course,  when  they  get  well  they  are  sent 
out  cured,  and  possibly  they  come  back  when  their  last  state  is 
worse  than  their  first.  I  think  there  is  a  vast  field  for  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  opened  in  the  way 
of  visiting  hospitals,  and  taking  charge  of  those  who  are  not 
abie  to  take  charge  of  themselves.  I  throw  out  this  thought 
which  will  go  through  the  State,  knowing  that  a  good  thought 
given  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  poor 
in  relation  to  anything  of  this  kind  that  may  be  of  benefit  to 
those  who  remain  in  our  hospitals,  will  be  most  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted and  heartily  complied  with. 

Dr.  Child  :  Before  1880  there  was  an  appropriation  of  $58,- 
000  made  by  the  councils  of  this  city,  $6,000  or  $8,000  of 
which  went  to  pay  the  visitors.    It  was  pretty  well  known  be- 
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fore  that  was  abolished  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  corrup- 
tion, because,  as  my  friend,  Dr.  Walk,  has  said,  these  men  who 
were  visitors  had  the  money  to  give  out,  and  means  were 
taken  to  obtain  it  from  them.     I  complained  pretty  hard 
against  our  Councils  for  stopping  the  $58,000  when  they  did, 
which  was  the  first  of  January,  18S0.    I  was  then  engaged  in 
this  matter  of  organizing  charity  and  visiting  a  good  many 
of  the  poor  who  had  been  accustomed  to  get  this  relief,  and 
they  were  exceedingly  distressed  and  put  to  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience,  for  they  expected  to  receive  the  two  tons  of  coal, 
which  had  been  given  to  them  every  year  in  a  way  of  out- 
door relief;  they  had  made  no  provision  for  it,  having  made 
this  calculation  for  years  that  they  would  receive  that  coal.  1 
thought  it  was  unfair  to  come  down  on  them  in  the  middle  of 
winter.    There  was  a  little  suffering  the  first  winter,  but  it  did 
not  last  long,  they  soon  began  to  find  that  the  source  from 
which  they  derived  the  coal  was  cut  off1  and  their  was  no  like- 
lihood of  its  being  renewed  and  they  then  went  to  work  in 
another  way.    One  way  was  by  going  to  our  Fuel  Saving  So- 
ciety, to  lay  up  the  money  in  the  summer  time.  In  the  Eleventh 
Ward  eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars  were  put  in  a  saving  fund 
to  provide  for  the  coal  by  persons  who  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  it.    An  entire  change  has  taken  place  in  this 
class  of  the  community,  and  while  I  do  not  believe  in  any 
single  rule  adapted  to  all  districts  of  this  great  State,  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  all  out-door 
relief  will  be  done  away  with ;  tts  corrupting  influences  are 
marked  upon  the  poor.    Take,  for  instance,  in  an  alley  where 
one  person  gets  a  ton  of  coal,  the  next  door  neighbor  says,  "  I 
have  as  good  a  right  to  have  it  as  my  neighbor,"  and  the  re- 
sult is,  after  they  get  the  first  ton  of  coal  they  are  demoralized, 
and  it  is  worse  than  the  small-pox,  it  goes  all  through  the 
community.    The  true  way  to  help  the  poor  is  to  help  them 
to  help  themselves.     When  they  learn  to  do  that  they  have 
solved  the  greatest  problem,  and  there  is  no  more  necessity 
for  relieving  them,  and  it  is  but  a  very  small  number  of  the 
community  who  are  not  able  to  do  something  to  help  them- 
selves.   The  difficulty  with  nine-tenths  of  the  poor  is  that 
they  cannot  find  employment  to  which  they  are  adapted.  We 
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often  find  in  our  work  of  organized  charity  a  place  for  which 
a  person  is  adapted.  I  remember  a  case  in  point :  A  women 
in  our  ward  was  out  of  employment  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  the  superintendent  asked  her  what  she  could  do  and  she 
replied  that  she  wound  bobbins.  She  could  not  do  anything 
else,  a  place  wTas  found  where  a  person  wanted  such  work  done 
and  the  woman  was  put  to  work  and  in  a  little  while  she  be- 
came self-supporting.  This  is  one  of  the  things  we  need  to 
educate  the  people  in — they  should  be  got  into  the  place  where 
they  belong.  If  we  had  all  the  poor  of  this  State  in  a  condi- 
tion to  do  what  they  could  do,  there  would  be  very  little  need 
ot  out-door  relief,  or  any  relief,  because  there  are  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  community  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
work.  There  are  the  old  and  the  sick  who  ought  to  be  well 
provided  for  ;  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  good  care  being  taken 
ol  the  old  and  the  sick,  and  if  wre  could  weed  out  the  impos- 
tors and  frauds  we  should  do  a  good  work,  for  there  is  more 
charity  in  the  community  to-day  than  is  needed  for  the  relief 
of  the  worthy  who  are  suffering,  and  it  is  to  weed  out  these 
impostors  that  our  system  of  organized  charity  is  mainly  at 
work.  One  of  its  great  objects,  however,  is  putting  people  in 
a  condition  where  they  can  do  something  for  themselves,  and 
it  is  astonishing  to  see  what  effect  it  has  upon  those  persons 
wdio  have  been  for  years  under  the  benumbing  and  debasing 
influence  of  receiving  charity,  putting  them  on  a  footing 
where  they  can  do  something  to  make  a  living;  they  feel 
like  standing  up  like  men  and  women.  It  puts  new  nerve 
into  them  and  that  is  what  we  need,  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  working  and  earning  their  own  living  and  receiving 
the  use  of  their  own  labor.  If  we  can  do  that  we  can  cure 
this  great  evil  of  poverty,  and  if  we  cannot  do  it  I  do  not  think 
we  can  do  much  good. 

Mrs.  Ames:  Though  invited  here  as  a  representative  of 
the  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on  the 
subject  now  before  the  Convention,  out-door  relief.  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  inquiry  made  by  a  gentleman  behind  me, 
whether  "organized  charity"  was  applicable  to  county  districts, 
and  could  it  be  extended  over  the  State  I  see  no  reason  why 
such  a  system,  with  proper  modifications,  should  not  apply  to 
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thinly  settled  communities  as  well  as  to  cities.  Its  methods 
includes  investigations  and  visitation.  Take  the  cases  cited  to 
us  by  Dr.  Corson ;  the  cases  of  a  young  man,  a  stranger,  sick 
with  small-pox,  and  of  one  member  of  a  poor  family,  sick  with 
typhoid  fever.  In  our  city  such  cases  would  be  passed  upon 
by  a  "  Committee  on  the  Division  of  Relief,"  such  as  we  have 
in  every  ward  or  district  of  Philadelphia.  As  soon  as  the 
committee  could  be  duly  acquainted  with  the  facts,  each  case 
would  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  circumstances.  One 
plan  would  be  necessary  for  the  stranger,  another  for  the  fam- 
ily. It  is  true  that  in  great  cities  we  have  a  manifold  and  in- 
finite system  of  charities,  holding  relief  in  waiting  for  every 
form  of  need,  and  the  object  of  organizing  charity  is  to  secure 
the  prompt  ,  discriminating  and  efficacious  application  of  the 
proper  remedy  to  every  particular  case. 

In  a  country  community,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  committee 
of  citizens  may  not  take  on  themselves  similar  functions.  In 
many  cases,  the  churches,  or  the  Woman's  Dorcas  Societies 
may  furnish  first  the  instrumentality  wanted  for  decision  of 
relief,  and  for  applying  a  wise  remedy  in  every  case  of  help- 
less need.    Frequently  the  neighbors  care  for  such  cases ;  or 
there  are  local  benevolent  organizations.    If  the  poor  man 
with  the  typhoid  belonged  to  any  church,  the  committee  would 
probablv  give  information  to  some  of  the  members  of  his  own 
church    or  they  would  put  his  relatives  in  communication 
with  him ;  or  if  no  such  resource  could  be  promptly  reached, 
the  committee  would  do  whatever  was  necessary.  They  would 
find  kindly  neighbors  to  receive  the  children,  if  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  them  from  the  house  for  a  time  ;  and  as 
the  patient  recovered,  the  same  agency  would  help  to  put  him 
in  the  way  of  employment.     The  cases  are  manifold ;  then- 
treatment  must  differ,  all  the  facts  must  be  brought  out  and 
considered  as  in  a  court  of  justice.    In  all  cases,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  give  relief  in  such  form  and  manner  as  not 
to  create  a  habit  of  dependence — not  to  make  a  pauper. 

In  Germantown,  where  I  lived  several  years,  and  where  the 
old  way  of  indiscriminate  giving  had  made  the  calls  so  num- 
erous that  the  people  were  kept  giving  all  the  time.  The 
method  of  investigation  and  visitation  has  so  diminished  them 
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that  there  is  comparatively  little  to  do,  and  the  guardians  have 
given  over  out-door  relief  into  the  hands  of  our  organization. 
I  think  that  in  the  smaller  communities,  the  guardians  or 
directors  ma}'  make  the  best  nucleus  for  such  organization. 
They  can  call  together  the  neighbors,  the  charitably  inclined 
and  sensible  ones — they  know  who  they  are — and  committees 
can  be  formed  to  investigate  cases  and  co-operate  in  relief.  The 
simplest  organization  is  best.  In  a  city  of  nearly  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  the  methods  are  more  complex ;  but  the  system 
has  yielded  good  results,  despite  the  abounding  crime  and 
recklessness.  I  think  the  day  will  soon  come  when  some  plan 
ot  organized  charity  will  be  adopted  and  extended  throughout 
the  State. 

Mr.  Price:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  par- 
ticular business  before  the  house,  and  as  this  matter  has  been 
discussed  to  some  extent,  I  would  beg  leave  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  that  the  distribution  of 
out-door  relief,  as  now  provided,  does  not  meet  the  proper  wants  and  demands; 
and,  therefore,  we  would  recommend  its  discontinuance. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh :    I  second  the  resolution. 

The  Vice-President :  You  have  heard  the  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Morgan,  of  Schuylkill :  I  believe  I  have  heard  the  dif- 
ferent suggestions  which  have  been  made,  and  I  would  say 
that  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  so  many  suggestions,  especially 
about  this  out-door  relief  society.  Now,  we  have  been  troubled 
a  great  deal  for  these  last  couple  of  years,  on  account  of  this 
out-door  relief,  and  I  thought  myself  when  I  was  elected  to 
office,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  this  money  just  given 
away,  as  some  of  our  friends  said  here,  for  public  purposes, 
and  for  friendship  and  so  on.  I  thought  so  truly,  but  I  did 
candidly  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  it  could  be  stopped  if 
not  done  away  with  altogether.  Now,  I  have  worked  in 
Schuylkill  County  for  the  last  fifty-two  years,  I  have  raised 
eighteen  children  of  my  own.  Twenty-eight  years  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  very  bad  hurt ;  I  was  laid  up  for  six  or  ten  weeks. 
1  belonged  to  a  lodge  from  which  I  got  four  dollars  a  week, 
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and  I  got  four  dollars  from  another  source  and  during  that 
time  if  I  had  not  received  this  relief  I  should  have  gone  into 
debt,    At  that  time  there  were  seven  in  the  family,  five  child- 
ren, my  wife  and  self.  I  never  knew  anything  about  out-door 
relief  at  that  time ;  I  never  heard  of  it  either,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  my  fellow  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  church  would 
suffer  me  to  ask  for  relief  if  they  knew  I  needed  it.    I  am  posi- 
tive that  they  would  not;  but  what  I  am  going  to  speak  about 
is  this:    I  laid  there  sick  for  ten  weeks,  and  I  have  lived 
through  faith  all  the  days  of  life,  and  after  I  had  been  idle 
for  ten  weeks  I  had  twenty  dollars  in  my  pocket  and  no  debt 
or  anything  else,  and  without  seeking  for  out-door  relief  or 
anything  of  that  kind.    But  here  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  at. 
It  is  this,  I  want  you  to  consider,  gentlemen,  from  the  different 
sections  of  the  State,  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  in  the 
Mahoning  valley,  there  is  not  a  week  that  passes  in  either  of 
these  valleys  that  there  is  not  from  one  to  three  or  four  men 
with  big  families  getting  killed  or  getting  hurt,  and  they 
may  lay  up  for  three  or  four  months.    Do  you  think  it  would 
be  advisable  for  us,  as  directors  of  the  poor,  to  order  that  fam- 
ily right  off  at  once  to  the  alms-house  ?  There  may  be  five  or 
six  children,  and,  as  the  law  will  compel  us  we  must  give  re- 
lief.   Shall  the  citizens  of  the  county  come  there  and  demand 
one  of  those  children  when  the  father  is  lying  sick  on  his  bed, 
and  the  mother  is  working  all  that  she  can  to  keep  them  from 
the  poor-house  and  doing  all  that  she  can  to  support  the  little 
ones  ?    Would  it  be  right  to  demand  that  a  family  of  five  or 
six  children  should  be  broken  up,  and  perhaps  sent  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State,  when  this  man,  by  the  outlay  of  fifty  or 
sixty  dollars  at  the  outset,  in  the  way  of  out-door  relief,  would 
be  placed  on  his  feet  again  and  in  that  way  he  would  be  able  to 
keep  his  family  together.    I  think  that  there  is  more  Chris- 
tianity in  that,  a  great  deal,  than  to  take  a  family  into  a  poor- 
house,  or  to  drive  them  around  the  world  and  separate  the 
children  from  their  parents.    Those  certainly  are  my  feelings,^ 
gentlemen,  and  I  think  I  express  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
the  district  from  which  I  come.    It  is  good  enough  for  you  to 
listen  to  city  folks  here,  and  I  can  well  appreciate  your  good 
Christian  feeling ;  but  when  you  come  to  talk  about  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  coal  mines,  you  are  dealing  with  quite  a  differ- 
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ent  question.  An  instance  occurred  the  other  week  to  which 
I  can  refer  you,  where  I  am  satisfied  that  we  had  to  deal  with 
an  honest  family.  They  came  into  the  country  with  about 
twenty  pounds  of  English  money  and  settled  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley.  There  was  only  half-time  work  at  the  time. 
They  put  up  a  little  home  for  them,  they  had  four  children  ; 
they  furnished  a  house  and  then  the  man  was  hurt.  I  was 
called  upon  to  go  and  see  him.  I  said  that  I  could  do  noth- 
ing for  this  family,  but  you  should  apply  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace  and  make  an  application  and  then  I  will  attend  to  it. 
The  consequence  was  that  we  got  an  order  from  the  justice 
and  I  brought  it  before  the  board,  and  I  told  the  members  of 
the  board  I  am  going  to  give  thirty  dollars  to  this  family — 
two  dollars  a  week  for  fifteen  weeks,  and  if  that  will  not  help 
them  out  I  am  going  to  give  them  more.  I  thought  that  I 
did  what  was  perfectly  right.  I  have  done  it  also  in  several 
other  cases.  This  is  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  as  to 
the  manner  the  public  funds  are  given  out.  This  is  my  third 
year  as  a  director.  The  first  year  when  I  was  put  there,  of 
course  I  was  new  to  the  business  with  the  others,  and  had 
some  objections  to  make ;  but  now  I  have  formed  my  own 
opinion  and  I  consult  with  my  colleagues. 

In  the  year  1881  I  was  elected  to  that  office  and  the  direc- 
tors at  that  time  gave  me  instructions  what  to  do ;  that  was 
for  six  months.  We  issued  but  one  order  directly  from  the 
office  in  the  county,  but  we  went  around  with  a  small  book 
of  orders  and  hunted  up  or  visited,  as  you  would  say  ;  we  call- 
ed on  all  of  these  families,  and  wherever  we  saw  the  need  for 
seventy-five  cents,  or  a  dollar,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week, 
we  would  give  it  to  them  ;  and,  in  other  cases,  we  kept  them 
off  for  the  whole  summer  or  the  largest  part  of  the  summer. 
That  summer  we  saved  nearly  $6,000  to  the  county  as  the 
record  will  showr  you  to-day.  When  we  went  around  and  ex- 
amined we  gave  relief  in  that  way.  But  last  year  the  editors 
of  the  papers  referred  to  the  matter  and  said  the  directors 
were  using  this  money  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  the  store 
keepers,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  the  cases  of  relief  should  be  published  monthly  in  every 
paper  that  wanted  to  publish  them  in  the  county.  So  every 
name  and  every  order  that  was  given  out  was  so  published. 
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What  was  the  result  ?  We  spent  $6,000  more  by  publishing 
the  names  than  we  did  the  year  before.  Parties  would  hear 
of  other  parties  getting  relief  and  they  would  apply  for  it  and 
get  it.  I  did  not  favor  the  publication  of  relief  at  all,  because 
IJbelieve  the  best  thing  any  county  can  do  is  to  elect  men  who 
would  go  around  and  who  would  examine  every  case  before 
they  give  them  a  cent.  But  by  publishing  it  in  the  papers 
each  party  knew  what  the  other  party  was  getting,  and  the 
result  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  relief. 

R.  W.  Higinbotham :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  reso- 
lution is  too  broad.  What  you  want  is  legislation.  I  would 
suggest  to  these  gentlemen  to  ask  for  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject to  prevent  the  giving  of  out-door  relief,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency,  and  in  a  case  of  persons  not  fit  to  be  moved.  In 
the  mining  districts  we  are  wonderfully  troubled  with  appli- 
cations for  out-door  relief,  and  we  need  legislation  on  that  sub- 
ject to  prohibit  the  directors  from  granting  out-door  relief. 
Persons  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases  should  be  separated 
and  a  discrimination  might  be  made  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  Price  :    In  offering  this  resolution  I  do  it  because  I  be- 
lieve that  in  union  there  is  strength.    I  believe  that  the  con- 
certed action  of  the  boards  will  bring  about  good,  and  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  to  be  brought  about 
by  doing  something  with  this  matter  of  out-door  relief.  I 
think  the  proper  way  here  is  to  conclude  on  something,  and 
to  adopt  some  measure  which  will  be  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
as  well  as  for  the  interest  of  those  who  pay  the  poor  tax.  I 
do  not  think  as  we  asemble  from  year  to  year  that  we  ought 
to  altogether  look  to  the  interest  of  the  poor,  we  ought  to  look 
to  the  interest  of  those  who  pay  the  taxes,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
terest of  those  for  whose  benefit  those  taxes  are  paid.  And 
while  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  solve  brought 
before  this  body,  that  is  the  question  of  out-door  relief,  I  think 
that  there  is  some  means  by  which  something  could  be  done. 
This  resolution  which  I  offered  may  be  too  broad  as  some  have 
suggested,  but  if  it  is  too  broad  make  it  a  little  narrower  and 
if  it  is  not  broad  enough  put  in  another  plank.     I  do  not 
wish  to  have  you  think  that  I  feel  that  this  resolution  will 
meet  the  views  of  all  present,  I  simply  offer  it  as  an  expres- 
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sion  of  my  views.  I  represented  a  ward  that,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  the  recipient  of  several  hundred  dollars  of  aid  every  day; 
that  ward  is  now  not  receiving  that  many  hundred  cents,  and 
yet  I  know  that  there  is  no  great  want  in  the  ward.  I  can  also 
refer  to  'another  member  of  our  board,  who,  when  he  came 
into  his  position,  had  upon  his  shoulders  about  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  that  gentleman  has  brought  his  ward  down 
to  less  than  five  dollars  a  month,  or  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, T  believe,  and  nothing  has  been  done  there.  Why? 
Why  may  it  not  be  done  elsewhere  ?  There  have  been  reports 
given  here  this  morning  where  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
have  been  distributed  for  out-door  relief.  Surely  that  can  be 
reduced.  I  don't  understand  how  it  could  be  possible  that  it 
should  be  necessary  to  supply  so  many  people  with  so  much 
money.  You  may  make  poor  people  by  giving  them  this  re- 
lief. I  think  the  better  plan  would  be  that  recommended  by 
the  gentleman  who  spoke  before  me,  by  furnishing  them  work, 
if  that  is  done  I  believe  that  they  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Steen  :  The  resolution  as  offered  will  do  very  well  for 
the  city  and  other  districts  where  they  have  special  legislation, 
under  which  they  work,  but  there  are  districts  in  which  the 
granting  of  out-door  relief  is  in  the  hands  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace.  Where  two  squires  in  a  district  can  issue  an  order  for 
relief  and  quality,  the  constable  to  have  the  family  attended  to, 
and  the  directors  of  the  poor  will  know  nothing  of  it  until 
the  bills  come  in.  What  are  you  going  to  do  in  those  cases? 
That  requires  special  legislation,  and  to  strike,  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evil,  you  must,  in  the  first, instance,  have  the  spec- 
ial laws  for  the  cities  so  made  that  they  will  work  to  an  ad- 
vantage ;  and  also  have  a  special  law  for  the  country  districts 
as  well.  Do  not  leave  the  country  districts  at  the  mercy  of 
country  justices  of  the  peace,  as  to  whom  they  shall  put  on 
the  list  for  the  out-door  relief,  and  that  is  one  of  the  objections 
I  have  to  the  motion.  If  there  can  be  any  way  devised  where 
we  can  get  rid  of  the  out-door  relief,  T  shall  be  heartily  glad 
of  it. 

Now  it  is  a  general  law,  I  believe,  all  over  the  State,  where 
there  is  no  special  legislation,  that  this  relief  can  be  granted 
in  this  way.    An  application  is  signed  by  the  justice  of  the 
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peace  and  it  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  constable, 
who  administers  the  relief.  If  that  man  has  sickness  in  his 
family,  the  constable  sees  that  they  get  everything  they  want. 
If  they  die,  the  constable  sees  that  they  are  buried,  and  then 
the  bills  are  sent  into  the  county,  and  if  they  are  not  paid 
they  are  sued  out  and  collected  from  the  county  by  due  pro- 
cess of  law.  That  has  been  our  experience.  I  think  what 
we  want  in  the  way  of  legislation  is  to  have  an  amendment 
which  will  read  that  in  cases  where  outside  relief  can  be 
granted,  that  the  order  should  only  be  issued  by  the  justice  of 
the  peace  upon  the  sworn  statement  of  a  property  owner  of 
the  district.  As  it  is  now  there  is  a  chance  for  a  fraud  being 
committed  upon  the  directors. 

Mr.  Morgan  :    That  duty  is  put  upon  the  squires. 

Mr.  Steen :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Schuyl- 
kill if  these  parties  are  required  to  be  qualified  as  to  the  facts 
in  any  case  of  distress  ? 

Mr.  Morgan :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steen  :  Then  I  have  nothing  further  to  say.  I  see  no 
necessity  and  no  cause  for  a  change;  we  have  a  special  law 
on  the  subject  that  fixes  it.  I  say  this  as  the  gentleman  has 
told  us  the  legislation  as  it  now  stands  don't  work  well  in 
practice.  Now,  I  see  no  reason  why  Schuylkill  County,  for 
the  last  year,  where  two  property  owners  can  go  and  be  quali- 
fied as  to  the  distress  of  a  family,  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  expend  $45,649.84  for  out-door  relief.  I  thought  that 
that  would  be  a  guard,  and  I  still  think  that  it  would  be  a 
guard  ;  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  it.  We 
have  a  mining  population  in  our  district  and  we  have  spent 
from  $9  to  $10,  and  yet  we  have  no  guard  thrown  around  us 
at  all. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  Mr.  Steen,  it  seems  to  me,  has  stated  this 
case  about  right.  As  the  law  now  stands  the  district  direct- 
ors of  the  poor  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace.  A  man  makes  an  application  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace  and  the  directors  cannot  relieve  him  until  the  justice  of 
the  peace  gives  his  order,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which  he 
gets  his  relief.  The  gentleman  from  Schyulkill  refers  to  a  case 
there  where  he  knows  the  party  was  worthy  to  receive  relief, 
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but  could  not  get  relief  until  this  order  was  made  up.  Sup- 
pose that  he  had  known  that  they  were  not  worthy  and  had 
refused  to  give  them  that  aid,  and  he  had  got  an  order  any- 
how to  get  that  same  relief  :  I  think  that  it  could  be  done. 
So  I  say  we  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  just  whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  and  it  strikes  me 
that  the  easiest  and  simpliest  way  to  explain  this  matter, 
of  such  care  and  distribution  of  out-door  relief,  would  be  to 
have  some  legislation  providing  that  the  matter  should  be 
placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  directors,  or  at  least,  allow- 
ing them  to  have  some  option  in  the  matter,  whether  a  man 
is  to  receive  an  order.  With  an  amendment  to  the  law  it  seems 
to  me  you  would  take  a  step  in  advance;  at  least,  you  have 
got  the  matter  more  in  your  own  control  and  in  your  own 
hands.  I  don't  know  whether  Schuylkill  is  working  under 
any  special  law  or  not.  I  know  that  as  a  general  law  requiring 
all  orders  to  be  furnished  by  the  justice  of  the  peace,  if  they 
get  an  order  they  must  receive  the  relief.  In  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  County  that  law  is  repealed  and  we  are  not  bothered. 

Mr.  Morgan,  of  Schuylkill :  I  suppose  in  explanation  1 
ought  to  say  a  word  or  two  more.  I  understand  that  last  year 
the  miners  only  worked  full  time  during  part  of  the  year,  and 
when  people  are  working  only  half-time,  the  poor  laboring  man 
gets  about  $4.00  a  week.  Out  of  that  amount  he  has  to  pay 
$5.00  or  $6.00  a  month  for  rent,  $3.00  a  month  for  coal.  Then 
what  has  he  got  to  live  on  ?  A  good  many  of  our  people  who 
have  full  time  work  never  ask  for  any  relief.  Now,  the  trouble 
is  this  year  we  expect  to  get  four  months  full  time ;  that  is  about 
all  we  will  get  this  year.  The  trouble  with  the  men  in  the 
coal  region  is  that  there  are  too  many  there;  it  is  too  crowded. 

Mr.  Harman,  Huntingdon  County  :  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  said  on  this  subject  as  to  how  we  are  to  get  rid  of  this 
out-door  relief.  <  This  is  clone  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  by 
the  different  charitable  organizations.  The  rural  districts 
have  not  the  advantages  Philadelphia  has ;  they  have  their 
charitable  hospitals  here,  and  they  have  their  different  charit- 
able organizations  which  the  country  has  not  got.  Mr.  Todd, 
of  Pittsburgh,  has  told  us  how  they  reduced  the  expenses  of 
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the  out-door  relief.  He  stated  that  the  expense  in  1875  was  a 
certain  amount,  and  in  1882  it  was  so  much  lower.  I  would 
say  that  in  1875  the  country  had  just  been  in  a  panic  and 
there  was  no  labor  anywhere,  and  the  laboring  man  and  his 
wife  and  child  had  to  be  fed  by  the  public,  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts all  over  the  State  have  had  to  dispense  this  out-door  re- 
lief. In  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  the  matter  is  attended 
to  by  the  charitable  organizations.  In  regard  to  legislation 
upon  this  subject  and  the  issuing  of  orders  by  the  justice  of 
the  peace,  I  do  not  see  where  we  can  make  a  change  for  the 
better.  Now,  in  our  county,  the  justices  of  the  peace  will  issue 
their  orders  to  the  constable,  and  if  the  directors  find  the  case 
as  stated  they  relieve  them.  Now,  they  will  not  relieve  them 
unless  they  find  the  case  needs  relief. 

Dr.  Walk :  They  don't  make  the  order  absolute. 
Mr.  Harmon  ;  No,  sir ;  not  absolute,  they  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  directors.  I  believe  that  this  out-door  relief 
should  be  reduced.  We  have  been  trying  to  reduce  it  all  we 
can,  and  yet  it  seems  impossible  to  do  away  with  it ;  we  can- 
not get  rid  of  it.  Here  is  an  old  lady,  she  has  a  daughter,  or 
the  daughter  has  children,  and  her  husband  works  every  day, 
and  it  takes  all  he  makes  to  keep  them,  and  they  are  not  able 
hardly  to  keep  the  old  lady.  She  has  been  of  a  great  deal  of 
use  in  her  day  in  the  community.  They  ask  the  directors  to 
give  a  dollar  a  week  to  the  daughter,  and  the  daughter  will 
take  care  of  her,  and  it  is  granted.  The  people,  the  neighbors 
all  around  say,  "Don't  take  this  old  lady  to  the  poor-house,  she 
has  been  of  a  great  deal  of  use  in  her  day."  Now,  in  a  case  of 
that  kind,  we  cannot  do  any  less  than  grant  the  request,  be- 
cause it  would  cost  more  than  a  dollar  a  week  to  keep  that  old 
lady  in  the  poor-house. 

Mr.  Higinbotham  :  I  would  like  to  offer  a  resolution  as  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Price : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature be  asked  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  the  directors  of  the  poor  from  grant- 
ing out-door  relief,  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Now,  they  have  given  us  good  laws  in  reference  to  the 
alms-houses  and  the  insane;  now  let  us  ask  them  to  assist  us  in 
stopping  this  out-door  relief,  because  the  more  that  is  given 
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the  more  paupers  you  have.  That  is  our  experience  in  our 
mining  districts,  that  where  you  give  one  man  out-door  relief, 
at  the  next  monthly  meeting  you  will  have  a  dozen  applica- 
tions for  out-door  relief,  and  they  become  beggars  and  rely 
upon  this  relief. 

Mr.  Hv.ltz,  of  Allegheny  :  In  regard  to  this  matter  I  would 
say  that  in  several  adjoining  counties  to  ours,  they  have  a  law 
requiring  two  reputable  citizens  of  the  district  to  be  qualified 
before  the  justice  before  he  can  issue  an  order.  In  our  county 
it  is  not  the  case;  The  parties  themselves  can  make  the  ap- 
plication and  the  justice  will  issue  the  order ;  they  get  thirty 
cents  a  piece  for  it  in  our  district,  no  matter  who  asks  for  it. 
I  believe  they  will  issue  the  order  and  they  will  bring  it  up 
to  our  home,  and  if  we  do  not  receive  the  party  we  are  liable  to 
a  fine  of  $20,00,  according  to  the  law,  and  that  is  the  way  we 
stand  on  the  subject. 

President  McNamara  :  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  this  Convention  have  been  laboring  under  a  mistake. 
When  an  order  for  relief  signed  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  is 
presented  to  the  directors  of  the  poor,  that  thereby  the  direc- 
tors are  bound  to  render  the  relief — that  is  the  impression 
that  I  understand  as  has  been  made.  I  say  it  is  a  matter  of 
discretion  with  board  of  directors  of  the  poor  whether  they 
should  grant  that  relief  or  not;  it  is  not  binding  upon  the 
board  of  directors.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  resolu- 
tion, or  the  amendment  that  was  offered  by  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  Brumbaugh,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  laboring  un- 
der a  mistake  in  that  respect,  and  I  do  not  know  what  law 
that  would  be  passed  that  would  aid  you  any.  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  right  and  proper  to  pass  an  amendment  that  this 
should  be  settled  by  you.  Are  you  going  to  refuse  the  relief 
and  drive  a  man's  wife  and  children  into  the  alms-house  by 
refusing  to  grant  a  few  dollars  of  relief  to  the  family  in  the 
time  of  need  ?  That  is  the  question  you  are  to  face;  if  you  re- 
fuse the  aid,  you  may  bring  the  family  to  the  point  of  starva- 
tion then.  What  are  a  few  paltry  dollars  as  compared  with 
tearing  a  family  to  pieces?  Imagine  the  feelings,  for  a  single 
moment,  of  the  wife  and  husband  as  the  children  are  taken 
from  them  and  cast  to  the  four  winds  of  the  world.    I  say,  go 
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slow  before  you  adopt  a  resolution  of  this  sort.  Something  was 
said  here  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  Schuylkill 
County,  something  like  $40,000.  while  in  Westmoreland  County 
but  $9,000  or  $10,000  It  must  be  remembered  that  Westmore- 
land is  a  county  having  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  while 
Schuylkill  County  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand. 
Also,  that  Westmoreland  County  is  an  agricultural  county, 
while  Schuylkill  County  is  almost  entirely  a  mining  district. 
Now,  is  it  possible  that  these  men  in  the  coal  regions  who 
happen  to  be  unfortunate  to-day,  that  to  morrow  their  families 
are  to  land  in  the  alms-house,  simply  because  you  want  to  cut 
off  this  relief?    I  say  to  you,  that  if  a  bill  of  that  sort  was 
framed  and  read  in  place  in  the  Legislature  it  would  be  hooted 
at  from  the  floor  of  the  House  ;  they  would  not  stand  any 
such  sort  of  thing  as  that.    I  say  that  this  Convention  has 
done  a  great  good  to  every  county  of  this  Commonwealth  that 
is  represented.     As  to  our  out-door  relief,  I  know  of  no 
county  that  has  received  greater  benefit  than  Bedford  County. 
I  notice  in  the  reports  from  the  directors  of  the  poor  of  the 
county  of  Bedford  that  they  report  now  about  $60  a  month, 
whereas  in  other  years  it  run  as  high  as  $200— from  $175 
to  $200.    Now  they  are  getting  along  with  about  $60  or  $70. 
I  say  that  money  spent  in  that  way  is  properly  spent,  and  it 
you  pass  a  resolution  of  this  sort,  asking  the  directors  of  the 
poor  to  grant  none,  that  you  are  working  a  hardship  upon 
the  poor  unfortunate  classes  of  this  Commonwealth,  that 
should  not  have  any  such  law  as  that  placed  upon  them. 
Therefore,  I  ask  this  Convention  to  go  slow  before  you  adopt 
either  of  these  resolutions  ;    it  seems  to  me  the  law  is  good 
enough  as  it  stands.     What  do  you  elect  the  board  of  poor 
directors  for  ?    Do  you  want  to  bind  and  crowd  them  down 
into  a  space  of  limited  circumference  by  law  ?  I  say,  no  ;  leave 
this  matter  to  their  discretion,  and  I  will  guarantee  that'the 
men  who  are  elected  by  the  respective  councils  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, will  take  this  matter  into  consideration  and  will 
deal  more  properly  with  it  than  it  can  be  dealt  with  in  the 
Legislature,    Each  case  must  stand  upon  its  own  foundation, 
and  if  anybody  is  trying  to  play  a  trick  upon  the  board  of 
poor  directors,  the  board  of  poor  directors  can  find  that  out 
and  refuse  relief.    I  say,  that  all  of  the  boards  of  poor  direct- 
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ors,  under  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  are  bound  for  when  an 
application  is  presented  to  them,  signed  by  the  proper  officer 
of  the  law,  is  for  the  officers'  fees,  and  they  are  bound  for  noth- 
ing else— not  a  cent  except  the  fees  of  the  officers  ;  but  I  do 
not  suppose  that  they  could  get  rid  of  it  in  that  way.  Our 
board  up  in  Bedford  have  gone  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  pay  the 
officer  because  in  the  little  borough  of  Bedford,  whilst  it  has 
but  twenty-five  hundred  people,  has  a  great  many  applications 
coming  in,  and  we  have  sometimes  thought  it  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  just  gathering  in  the  fee.  I  say  that  all  the 
board  of  directors  are  bound  for  is  the  fees,  and  nothing;  else  ■ 
you  are  bound  for  nothing  more.  How  would  you  be  bound ? 
What  are  you  bound  for?  Think  of  it  a  moment;  are  you 
bound  to  pay  five  dollars  a  week,  or  five  dollars  a  month,  or 
ten  dollars  a  month,  or  twenty  dollars  a  month  ?  Remember, 
there  is  no  specified  amount ;  therefore,  I  say,  in  what  partic- 
ular would  the  board  be  bound?  In  none  whatever.  I  see 
that  the  gentleman  from  Schuylkill  has  given  a  very  practical 
illustration  of  this  whole  business.  Here  is  a  man  to-day  in 
the  mines  stricken  down  by  an  accident ;  he  has  a  wife  and 
children  ;  if  you  are  going  to  give  them  no  relief,  how  is  the 
family  going  to  get  along  ?  I  ask  any  gentleman  on  the  floor 
of  this  house,  how  are  they  going  to  get  along,  how  are  their 
wants  to  be  supplied?  There  is  no  possible  chance ;  and  I 
would  like  some  one  to  explain  how  that  can  be  done,  and 
when  that  is  clearly  done,  gentlemen  of  this  Convention,  then 
vote  for  this  resolution  ;  if  not,  I  would  ask  you  to  vote  against 
both  of  them.  I  say,  be  careful  here  what  you  do,  and  do  not 
make  a  record  that  will  go  back  on  you.  Your  chickens  will 
come  home  to  roost,  so  be  careful,  because  this  is  an  elegant 
Convention.  I  know  it;  I  know  what  it  has  done  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Commonwealth.  By  the  influence  of  this  Conven- 
tion there  has  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books  good  laws 
pertaining  to  this  subject ;  now,  be  careful  on  this  matter.  I 
have  passed  through  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  this  winter,  de- 
fending two  bills  now  upon  the  statute  books.  I  know  what 
would  be  said  if  a  bill  of  this  sort  should  be  presented  ;  and 
now  I  ask  you  to  be  careful  and  let  the  record  be  straight. 
Our  record  has  been  good  in  the  past,  let  it  be  so  in  the  future, 
and  let  us  be  careful  of  a  resolution  of  this  sort. 
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Mr.  Steen,  of  Allegheny :    I  believe  I  was  referred  to  by  the 
last  gentleman,  and  I  have  a  right  to  take  the  floor  and  speak 
again.    I  was  elected  to  represent  Allegheny  County.  Alle- 
gheny County  is  a  mining  county  as  well  as  Schuylkill,  and  a 
very  strong  one.    Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  representative 
from  Bedford  what  he  would  do  in  the  case  that  I  will  cite  to 
him.    It  was  a  matter  that  came  up  in  our  district ;  the  board 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter  until  after  the  death  and  burial; 
the  family  had  been  kept,  and  bills  had  been  run  up  amount- 
ing to  over  two  hundred  dollars  ;  the  bills  were  sent  into  the 
board.    The  order  had  been  given  to  the  constable  and  he 
held  the  warrant,  signed  by  two  justices  of  the  peace,  under 
the  law  ;  they  brought  the  bills  into  us,  and  we  had  no  recourse 
but  to  pay  them.     Now,  why  I  say  we  had  no  recourse  but  to 
pay  them  was  simply  this :    We  have  two  doctors  in  our  county , 
(i  will  not  mention  their  names,)  but  they  run  up  bills  for  some 
three  or  four  months,  they  held  the  warrants  in  their  possession 
against  the  county  to  the  amount  of  $1,300,  and  when  these 
bills  came  in  we  refused  to  pay  them  ;  suit  was  entered  against 
us,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  master  to  take  testimony,  and 
was  taken  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  and  the  county 
had  to  pay.    They  find  the  law  right  in  the  general  law  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  will  compel  you  to  pay. 

Mr.  McNamara  :  I  was  referring  to  cases  of  emergency, 
where  compensation  and  aid  had  to  be  given  by  the  board  of 
directors';  of  course,  they  could  not  refuse  to  pay  ;  but  I  say  that 
every  application  presented  to  the  board  of  directors  that  is 
not  for  a  case  of  abject  necessity,  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion 
with  the  board  of  directors  as  to  whether  they  will  grant  the 
relief  or  not. 

Mr.  Steen  :  If  Mr.  McNamara  will  allow  me  I  will  answer 
him.  In  our  case  we  had  from  eighteen  to  twenty  different 
parties  placed  on  the  county  ;  they  were  not  all  cases  of  emer- 
gency ;  this  was  ascertained  when  we  sent  our  physicians  to 
examine  them  and  we  found  that  they  could  be  attended  to 
at  their  home.  When  this  was  ascertained  some  of  them 
were  taken  to  the  Home. 

Mr.  McNamara:    Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
this  was  a  doctor's  bill  ? 

Mr.  Steen:    This  was  a  doctor's  bill. 
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Mr.  McNamara  :  We  have  many  judicial  decisions  in  ref- 
erence to  this  matter  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of  the  bill,  rend- 
ered by  the  district  physician  who  gives  aid  to  the  out-door 
poor.  He  is  entitled  to  be  paid  by  the  board  of  the  district 
in  which  that  service  was  rendered. 

Mr.  Steen  :  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  such  cases  must  be 
paid  for  by  the  county,  except  by  regular  warrant  ? 

Mr.  McNamara :  He  would  have  to  be  paid  ;  he  would 
have  to  have  an  order  from  the  justice  of  the  peace;  but  what 
I  say  is,  that  there  is  no  law  on  the  statute  book  to-day  that 
will  compel  the  board  of  poor  directors,  upon  the  application 
of  any  justice  of  the  peace,  to  give  aid  and  relief.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  discretion  with  themselves;  but  I  think  where  there  is 
a  case  of  necessity;  for  instance:  A  man  who  is  stricken  down 
between  this  place  and  Harrisburg,  he  cannot  be  carried  all 
the  way  to  Harrisburg  and  be  allowed  to  suffer  in  that  way 
until  a  justice  of  the  peace  could  be  hunted  up  in  the  proper 
county.  The  town  or  county  should  be  made  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  that  relief ;  in  that  case  it  is  not  discretionary  with 
the  board  of  directors,  of  course.  It  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  board  of  poor  directors  to  be  bound  in  any  other  way,  or 
to  be  bound  to  what  a  justice  of  the  peace  might  do  in  order 
to  get  the  relief. 

Dr.  Palmer:  Such  a  case  occurred  in  Franklin  County, 
and  the  doctor  presented  the  bill  for  his  attendance  on  several 
people  ;  his  attendance  was  lengthy,  and  one  of  the  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  decided  to  make  a  test  case  of  it. 
They  went  into  open  court,  and  the  judge  decided  that  he 
could  not  collect  the  bill  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

The  Vice-President :  I  will  now  call  on  Mr.  Thomas  Walter, 
councilman  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  Thomas  Walter  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 
I  do  not  know  why  a  councilman  should  not  be  let  alone; 
for  he  has  been  the  target  in  this  city  for  twenty  years,  and 
has  been  badly  shot  at,  maimed  and  bruised,  and  yet  he  is 
not  allowed  to  go  to  the  hospital  and  board  at  the  city's  ex- 
pense. 

I  have  listened  to  you  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  poor.    I  plead  be- 
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cause  of  the  poor,  and  plead  against  poor  guardians,  and  have 
criticised  them  in  the  past,  and  propose  to  keep  it  up.  I  have 
found  that  instead  of  wanting  more  legislation  you  have  en- 
tirely too  much.  You  want  more  common  sense,  more  educa- 
tion, more  practical  demonstration  of  humanity  in  your 
hearts.  The  idea  has  been  only  half  learned.  The  men  of 
this  State  will  pass  a  law  and  then  sit  down  at  their  ease  andj 
point  to  what  they  have  done. 

Now,  as  I  understand  this  resolution,  it  is  not  for  legislation, 
but  it  is  to  discourage  out-door  relief ;  that  is  just  what  I  be- 
lieve in.  You  can  just  as  well  organize  in  the  country  as  we 
can  in  the  city,  you  have  as  much  common  sense  as  we  have. 
You  can  organize  in  every  county  in  the  State  by  townships. 
You  have  as  good  men  and  women  in  the  country  as  we  have 
in  the  city,  although  not  quite  as  many  of  them,  nor  are  there 
as  many  poor.  You  can  take  just  as  good  care  of  them  at 
home  as  in  an  alms-house  and  a  great  deal  better,  for  very 
poor  care  they  get  in  many  alms-houses.  When  they  go  in 
the  alms-house  they  are  branded,  and  when  they  come  out 
they  are  worse  than  branded. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  condition  of  society,  but  we  have  to 
take  care  of  them  to-day,  but  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when 
Philadelphia  will  not  be  compelled  to  take  care  of  twenty-five 
hundred  poor.  I  believe  in  the  organization  of  charity 
throughout  the  State  ;  and  I  think  it  will  do  more  to  prevent 
pauperism  than  any  legislation  you  can  get  up.  There  is  no 
use  in  any  such  legislation  ;  it  keeps  the  legislators  there  now 
nearly  all  the  time,  and  we  have  been  deprived  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  having  our  President  at  this  Convention  on  account  of 
it.  The  poor  do  not  want  to  be  degraded,  they  want  to  be 
elevated,  to  be  helped  and  educated.  They  do  want  their  kind 
charitable  neighbors  to  turn  in  and  help  them  to  make  them- 
selves self-sustaining. 

If  you  have  nothing  else  to  introduce  but  sawing  wood,  let 
them  saw  wood,  and  then  sell  it  to  them,  but  don't  give  it 
away.  A  man  should  only  get  what  he  works  for,  unless  he  i  s 
very  sick.  -  Now,  there  is  no  use  in  manufacturing  poverty 
throughout  the  city  and  State,  this  is  a  mistake ;  it  degrade  s 
his  manhood,  and  it  degrades  her  womanhood,  it  degrades 
their  children.    I  plead  for  the  removal  of  the  children  from 
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the  alms-houses,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  they  have  made  it 
a  law;  they  made  one  mistake,  they  leave  them  until 
they  are  two  years  old  before  they  are  removed.  I  would  have 
them  taken  away  before  they  could  see  (laughter)  all  right.  I 
am  on  the  Prison  Committee;  also,  on  the  Committee  on 
Schools,  of  Councils,  and  I  say  to  you,  if  you  do  not  take  bet- 
ter care  of  your  schools  you  will  fill  your  alms-houses  fuller. 
Make  your  children  practical,  teach  them  common  sense,  and 
not  so  much  nonesense,  make  them  so  that  they  can  sustain 
and  maintain  themselves  and  we  shall  have  a  better  commun- 
ity. You  can  pass  more  laws  in  one  hour  than  you  can  exe- 
cute in  seven  years,  that  is,  provided  the  Legislature  is  not  too 
busy. 

Every  organization  should  make  some  arrangement  to  pro- 
vide work  for  these  people.  This  was  the  idea  of  Stephen  Girard, 
and  if  he  could  set  a  person  at  nothing  else  he  would  put 
him  at  moving  stones  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other, 
and  pay  him  for  it,  and  pay  him  well.  This  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  keep  them  from  being  paupers. 

Let  every  community  take  care  of  its  own  poor  as  they 
should  do.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  take  up  your  time 
any  further,  because  I  am  an  outsider,  but  I  am  very  deeply 
interested  in  this  cause.  I  am  deeply  interested  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  should  be  elevated  and  not  degraded. 
1  do  not  want  any  paupers,  I  do  not  want  any  poor,  I  do  not 
want  any  convicts  in  prison  at  Moyamensing.  We  have  eight 
persons  in  one  cell,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  it?  At  least  two- 
thirds  has  been  caused  by  hum.  This  is  a  question  that  you 
can  well  turn  your  attentiou  to.  I  do  not  ask  you  all  to  be 
temperance  people,  but  I  do  ask  you  all  to  look  and  see  the 
fundamental  cause  of  this  poverty  and  crime.  What  is  the 
fundamental  cause?  We  all  know,  remove  the  cavse  and  the 
effect  will  take  care  of  itself.    I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  McGonnigle :  I  was  just  going  to  insert  an  amendment 
in  this  resolution,  which  perhaps  might  help  us  somewhat.  I 
believe  it  recommends  the  discontinuance  of  the  out-door  relief. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  recommend  the  gradual  discontinu- 
ance of  the  out-door  relief? 

Mr.  Price :  I  believe  it  is  in  place  to  offer  an  amendment  tu 
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the  resolution.    I  agree  altogether  in  the  main  with  the  reso- 
lution looking  to  the  reduction  of  out-door  relief.  As  now 
provided  it  does  not  meet  the  pauper  wants  and  demands  ; 
therefore,  we  would  recommend  its  discontinuance  as  far  as 
practicable.    I  offer  this  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolution. 
I  think  it  is  folly  to  ask  the  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
enact  a  law  to  prohibit  the  directors  of  the  poor  granting  out- 
door relief  in  all  cases,  or  in  cases  of  emergency.   I  do  not  ask 
our  Legislature  to  make  any  law ;  I  merely  ask  the  members 
of  this  Convention  to  adopt  some  measure  among  themselves. 
I  ask  that  you  consider  something  that  will  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all,  not  for  a  special  law.   If  they  want  a  law,  let  them 
have  it.    The  words  of  my  resolution  carry  the  feelings  of  my 
heart.   If  the  distribution  of  out-door  relief  does  not  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  provide  some 
other  means. 

Mr.  Higinbotham :    A  few  years  ago  a  resolution  or  an  Act 
such  as  has  been  passed,  if  it  had  been  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature, would  have  met  with  no  favor.    What  we  want  to  do 
in  reference  to  legislation  is  to  influence  public  opinion  so 
that  there  will  be  a  demand  from  the  people  for  a  remedy  in 
the  defects  in  the  law,  the  same  as  it  was  in  relation  to  the  Act 
for  the  insane.    When  another  organized  body  stood  up  and 
demanded  an  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  insane,  then  the  Legis- 
lature passed  such  an  act.    Now,  my  friends  here,  I  be- 
lieve, in   the   main,  will   agree   with   me.     Both   of  us 
believe  that    the    matter    of    out-door  relief    is  wrong, 
entirely   wrong.     What   I   ask   is,   that   this  Convention 
give  this  matter  such  a  shape  as  to  have  a  practical  influence 
on  public  opinion,  and  that  out-door  relief,  as  far  as  practical, 
be  suspended  or  stopped.    It  is  doing  harm— it  is  doing  in- 
jury.   I  know  in  cases  of  destitution  it  is  a  terrible  thing.  I 
know  that  it  has  been  in  the  past  a  horrible  thing  to  go  to  a 
poor-house,  and  that  has  been  the  opinion  on  this  subject, 
Public  opinion  has  been  changed,  and  poor-houses  are  getting 
to  be  in  a  better  condition  than  they  were  ;  they  have  not  the 
same  terror  for  us  they  used  to  have.    Let  us  make  our  poor- 
houses  better,  and  let  us  take  care  of  the  people  who  go  there. 
There  is  the  place  where  they  can  be  cared  for,  I  think,  in  a 
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better  manner  than  by  distributing  a  few  dollars  here  and 
there,  where  they  fail  to  give  the  benefit  required.  There  is 
one  thing  which  ought  to  be  changed  ;  they  ought  not  to  be 
called  poor-houses.  They  ought  to  be  called  the  county  homes. 
I  believe  that  the  name  has  something  repellant  about  it  ; 
there  is  something  in  it  that  drives  people  away.  Let  us  meet 
this  question  fairly,  and  if  out-door  relief  can  be  abolished,  let 
it  be  abolished,  but  let  us  not  neglect  to  provide  for  those  who 
need.  Contagious  diseases  should  be  provided  for  in  other 
places. 

Mr.  Smith:    I  would  say  in  regard  to  this  matter,  that  it 
has  engaged  considerable  attention  in  England.    In  London 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  White  Chapel  Union,  one  of  the 
most  populous,  have  lately  abolished  out-door  relief,  as  has  also 
been  done  in  the  city  of  Manchester.    They  have  adopted  a 
system  similar  to  that  in  use  in  Philadelphia,  and  they  dis- 
courage pauperism  as  far  as  possible.   I  am  connected  in  this 
city  as  a  superintendent  with  one  of  the  largest  ward  associa- 
tions, and  consequently  my  attention  has  been  drawn  consid- 
erably to  this  question,  and  the  question  of  out-door  relief  is  a 
question  which  has  occupied  my  attention  considerably.  1 
have  given  as  much  time  to  it  as  possible.    I  am  accustomed 
to  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  I  have  found  in  my  expe- 
rience that  relief  given  by  public  authorities  is  contagious. 
The  people  look  upon  it  as  a  right,  and  consequently  they 
claim  it.  Although  the  distribution  of  out-door  relief  has  been 
abolished  in  Philadelphia  for  three  years,  yet  still  every  win- 
ter we  have  people  coming  to  the  superintendent  of  the  differ- 
ent ward  associations  and  asking  for  a  ton  of  the  poor  coal, 
the  coal  which  had  been  previously  distributed  by  the  board 
of  guardians.    I  asked  them  why  they  wanted  the  poor  coal, 
and  the  reply  was  :  "Why,  we  have  lived  in  the  county  so  long, 
my  father  and  my  brothers  have  lived  here  so  long,  and  they 
have  always  voted  in  the  ward,  and  we  are  entitled  to  it.'' 
That  is  the  reason  that  was  given  to  us.    So  I  think  that  this 
question  of  out-door  relief  is  a  question  which  is  demoralizing, 
because  when  a  man  looks  upon  relief  which  he  receives  as  a 
right,  then  he  has  no  incentive  to  look  out  for  himself  or  to 
elevate  himself. 
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Mr.  Hultz:  In  reference  to  the  resolution  I  would  say  that 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  asking  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  in 
regard  to  out-door  relief.  I  am  opposed  to  it  because  T  con- 
sider that  the  several  boards  of  directors  of  the  poor  should 
have  a  relief.  They  certainly  know  better  what  their  district 
needs  than  the  members  of  the  Legislature  do.  That  is  my 
idea.  It  is  merely  a  resolution  passed  by  this  Convention,  and 
not  a  resolution  asking  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law.  I  am 
opposed  to  asking  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law. 

Dr.  Walk  :  As  I  opened  this  discussion,  I  will  ask  for  a  few 
minutes  before  it  is  closed.  I  wish  to  give  you,  in  a  few  words, 
the  view  I  hold  on  this  subject.  I  am  opposed  to  asking  for 
further  legislation.  I  share  in  the  feeling  expressed  by  Mr. 
Walter,  that  legislation  on  this  question  would  not  be  advis- 
able, and  I  share  heartily  in  the  feelings  expressed  by  Mr. 
McNamara  in  relation  to  those  great  catastrophies  which 
overcome  men  and  families,  and  the  necessity  for  immediate 
aid,  but  I  do  think  that  the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Allegheny,  "That  we  should  advocate  the  discon- 
tinuance of  out-door  relief  as  far  as  practical,"  should  have  our 
support,  That  is  the  sentiment  that  I  would  like  to  see  ex- 
pressed—that we  are  not  in  favor  of  out-door  relief,  except 
when  absolutely  necessary ;  that  we  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
best  way  of  helping  the  poor.  I  think  that  resolution  could 
do  no  harm,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  McNamara 
whether  he  opposes  the  passage  of  such  a  resolution  which 
does  not  ask  for  legislation. 

Mr.  McNamara:  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  make  very  much 
difference  if  I  did,  as  I  am  simply  one  member  of  this  body, 
and  the  balance  could  do  as  they  please.  But  to  answer  the 
question,  I  would  say  that  I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  a 
resolution  recommending  a  discontinuance  of  the  granting  of 
out-door  relief  as  much  as  possible.  I  believe  that  that  is  per- 
fectly right  and  proper.  This  thing  of  passing  a  resolution 
here  to  get  more  legislation  upon  that  subject  I  think  should 
be  discouraged.    We  have  got  enough  now. 

Mr.  Higinbotham:  In  view  of  the  remarks  just  expressed, 
I  will  withdraw  my  amendment. 
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Dr.  Walk:  Whence  comes  the  money  for  out-door  relief? 
We  do  not  get  this  relief  money,  as  some  seem  to  suppose, 
without  effort,  but  we  get  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax  pay- 
ers, and  in  a  way  that  the  tax  falls  upon  the  poor.    We  had 
an  instance  given  to  us  by  the  gentleman  from  Schuylkill, 
where  a  terrible  injury  occurred,  and  where  he  was  dependent 
upon  his  lodges.    He  says  he  did  not  know  about  the  poor 
law  or  about  the  out-door  relief.  But  there  is  a  class  who  do 
know  about  it.    In  England  there  is  a  large  class  who  know 
all  about  the  poor  law  relief  and  who  avail  themselves  of  it 
on  every  opportunity.  They  live  on  the  relief  afforded  by  the 
poor  law,  and  they  are  the  people  who  get  the  bulk  of  it.  I 
know  there  are  instances  which  are  exceptions.    Certainly  no 
man  of  any  feeling  in  his  heart  would  want  in  any  possible 
way  to  deprive  an  unfortunate  man  or  an  unfortunate  woman 
or  child,  who  had  been  suddenly  bereft  of  support,  of  relief; 
but  the  testimony,  I  think,  of  every  country  where  they  have 
had  in  force  this  English  poor  law,  under  which  we  now  labor, 
is  that  the  bulk  of  this  money  goes  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  really  not  entitled  to  receive  it,  and  who  are  suffering 
under  no  overwhelming  misfortune  ;  and  yet  who  get  it  from 
year  to  year,  and  who  learn  to  look  upon  it  as  their  right.  I 
know  that  in  some  counties,  such  as  the  county  of  Schuylkill, 
where  they  have  granted  a  great  deal  of  relief,  the  system  has 
its  defenders;  but  the  directors  of  the  poor  have  gone  around 
and  have  visited  those  to  whom  this  relief  has  been  granted. 
This  is  all  very  well.    But  how  long  can  this  be  kept  up  ? 
You  cannot  keep  this  up  year  after  year ;  these  men  cannot 
go  on  supervising  the  expenditure  of  money  in  twenty  differ- 
ent localities.    If  this  money  is  expended  in  an  alms-house, 
then  they  can  supervise  its  expenditures.    But  where  the 
money  must  go  into  many  hands  in  different  townships  and 
must  be  scattered  all  about,  that  minute  supervision  cannot 
be  given  to  its  distribution.    When  a  man  is  sick  you  do  not 
send  him  to  a  lawyer  to  have  his  health  restored    you  send 
him  to  a  doctor.    When  a  man  is  poor  you  should  not  refer 
him  to  a  man  who  has  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  matter 
and  has  given  but  little  thought  to  the  subject.    So  I  think 
that  the  justice  of  the  peace  is  not  the  proper  person  to  say 
who  shall  have  relief,  and  yet  this  is  the  poor  law  plan.    So  I 
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think  that  ultimately  the  general  result  will  be  that  when  you 
come  to  count  up  the  expenditures  for  out-door  relief  through- 
out the  State,  you  will  find  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  has 
gone  to  the  people  who  did  not  deserve  it  ;  and  to  those  who 
never  rendered  any  service  to  the  public  to  merit  it,  and  that 
what  has  been  given  away  to  the  deserving  poor  is  but  a  small 
percentage.  I  do  not,  of  course,  advocate  striking  this  whole 
thing  down  at  one  blow ;  but  I  would  favor  the  opinion  which 
has  been  expressed  in  this  Convention,  that  we  should  restrict 
the  granting  of  out-door  relief  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Price  :  I  think  that  the  members  of  this  Convention  are 
in  favor  of  the  resolution  which  I  have  offered.  You  should 
all  understand  that  there  is  no  compulsion  about  it,  and  that 
it  is  merely  the  indication  of  a  sentiment  with  regard  to  the 
matter.  It  is  not  the  asking  of  any  legislation  ;  it  is  merely 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  this  Convention. 

The  question  being  on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Price,  the 
amendment  having  been  withdrawn,  it  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  that  the  distribution  of  out- 
door relief,  as  now  provided,  does  not  meet  the  proper  wants  and  demands,  and 
therefore  we  would  recommend  its  discontinuance. 

Agreed  to. 

The  Vice-President:  Mr.  McNamara  the  President  of  this 
Convention  is  now  with  us,  having  just  arrived  from  Harris- 
burg,  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  McNamara:  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I  little  ex- 
pected to  be  re-elected  the  Chairman  of  your  Convention. 
Public  duties  have  prevented  me  from  being  here  this  after- 
noon, but  I  took  the  first  train  after  the  session  to-day  to  come 
to  your  city,  because  I  wanted  to  be  present,  I  no  longer  be- 
long to  the  organization  of  the  Poor  Directors  of  Bedford 
County.  I  resigned  my  office  one  year  ago,  or  nearly  a  year 
ago,  but  I  propose  to  maintain  my  membership  in  this  Con- 
vention, as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  work  with  you  in  this 
glorious  cause.  I  know  that  great  good  results  from  the  action 
of  the  sober-minded  directors  and  good  women  who  assem- 
bled in  these  conventions  to  express  their  ideas  upon  these 
various  subjects  pertaining  to  the  unfortunate  of  this  Common- 
wealth.   For  reasons  best  known  to  myself,  I  desire  to  hold  a 
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membership  in  this  Convention,  because  I  think  when  men 
and  women  are  giving  a  portion  of  their  time  and  money 
towards  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  that  they  are  beginning 
to  work  through  immortality.    And,  inasmuch,  as  this  is  a 
duty  which  each  one  owes  to  his  fellownien  who  have  not  been 
quite  as  fortunate  as  himself,  I  know  of  no  better  work  for  any 
man  or  woman  to  be  engaged  in  than  to  assemble  in  a  Con- 
vention like  this,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  by  which  our 
poor  and  unfortunate  can  be  properly  cared  for.    I  say  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  m  take 
care  of  the  rising  generation  who  are  starting  as  outcasts. 
How  much  better  it  is  to  make  ornaments  of  society  of  the 
little  outcasts  than  to  make  them  the  future  inmates  to  fill 
your  prisons  ?    How  much  better  it  is  for  the  people  of  this 
Commonwealth  to  show  that  their  insane  are  properly  cared 
for  instead  of  being  out  in  buildings  that  are  hardly  fit  for 
pens  for  cattle.    Let  them  be  placed  in  proper  institutions, 
with  proper  attention,  and  instead  of  having  unfortunates 
afflicted  with  disease  and  with  broken-down  constitutions,  we 
will  have  those  who  are  healthy.    I  am  opposed  to  putting 
these  people  in  buildings  that  are  not  fit  to  be  occupied  by 
human  beings.   I  would  have  them  occupy  buildings  that  are 
as  good  as  any  occupied  by  those  who  are  healthy  and  pros- 
perous, and  to  say  that  that  condition  of  affairs  does  not  exist 
in  Pennsylvania  would  be  distorting  the  truth.     I  doubt 
whether  there  is  another  State  in  the  Union  that  takes  better 
care  of  the  insane,  of  its  poor  and  of  its  little  outcasts  than 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.    No  one  living  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  knows  what  works  of  charity  are  going  on 
here  until  he  travels  throughout  the  city  and  visits  the  various 
institutions  ;  no  one  knows  the  manner  in  which  the  insane  of 
this  Commonwealth  are  cared  for  until  he  visits  the  insane 
department;  no  one  knows  the  manner  in  which  the  little 
urchins  and  outcasts  of  this  Commonwealth  are  cared  for 
until  they  visit  the  homes  of  those  little  people  or  visit  the 
asylums  and  homes  for  destitute  children;  then,  and  then  only, 
will  they  be  able  to  fully  appreciate  the  manner  in  which 
these  people  are  treated.    Now,  then,  the  work  which  we  are 
engaged  in  which  brings  about  all  this  'is  certainly  a  noble 
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one,  and  for  these  reasons  I  desire  to  remain  a  member  of  this 
Convention,  and  thanking  you  for  the  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me  in  selecting  me  as  your  chairman,  I  ask  you 
to  accept  my  hearty  and  sincere  thanks,  and  I  shall  occupy  no 
more  time  in  this  way  at  present.  [Applause.] 

Dr.  Child  :  I  would  like  to  ask  how  many  of  our  delegates 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  invitation  so  kindly  tendered  to 
them  by  Governor  Hartranft,  to  visit  the  Norristown  Asylum 
Friday  morning.  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  come  to  a 
decision  in  this  matter  as  to  whether  any  of  the  delegates  are 
going  up.  I  understand  that  many  have  made  arrangements 
to  go  back  to  their  homes,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  ac- 
cept that  invitation  to  go  there.  I  want  to  go  there  for  one, 
and  I  will  offer  a  resolution  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  up: 

Resolved,  That  we  accept  the  invitation  of  ex-Governor  Hartranft  to  visit  the 
asylum  at  Norristown  on  Friday  morning,  and  return  thanks  to  him  for  the 
same. 

The  question  being  on  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Child ;  it  was 
adopted. 

Ex-Governor  Hartranft :  The  first  train  leaves  the  city  at  7:30 
A.  M.,  the  next  train  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  If  those  who  are 
going  will  fix  the  hour,  I  will  try  to  make  an  arrangement  so 
that  the  car  will  be  run  right  out  to  the  grounds ;  otherwise, 
the  people  will  have  to  be  transferred  in  carriages  and  will 
have  to  ride  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  8:15  train  is  not 
too  early,  perhaps.  We  would  rather  have  you  there  all  day, 
because  there  is  a  great  deal  to  see.  I  would  recommend  and 
suggest  the  8:15  train  in  the  morning;  that  is  the  time  we 
always  go  out. 

The  President :  As  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  I  would 
say  that  I  visited  the  institution ;  and  I  would  also  say  that 
those  who  have  never  been  there  will  be  well  paid  for  a  visit. 
I  was  proud  to  see  such  an  institution  as  that  is ;  I  did  not 
know  that  Pennsylvania  had  such  an  institution.  I  had  often 
heard  of  the  institution  for  the  insane  at  Norristown  and  I 
was  amazed  to  see  such  a  structure,  and  wras  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  We  went  through  the 
most  violent  ward,  containing  from  twenty  to  thirty  inmates, 
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and  we  had  but  one  keeper.    They  stood  the  inmates  up  in 
a  row,  in  a  file  like  soldiers.    Now,  an  institution  that  will  do 
that  for  the  insane,  and  the  most  violent,  certainly  is  doing  a 
good  work,  and  it  will  repay  any  one  to  make  a  visit  to  it. 
Mr.  McGonnigle :    I  have  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

On  motion,  it  was  received  and  referred  to  a  committee  of 
three  to  examine  and  report  as  to  the  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary to  be  raised  to  defra}^  the  expenses  of  the  Convention. 

The  President  then  appointed  on  the  Committee  of  Refer- 
ence, J.  S.  Todd,  of  Pittsburgh ;  R.  W.  Higinbotham,  of 
Fayette  ;  and  W.  P.  Price,  of  Allegheny. 

On  motion  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  P.  M.,  in 
Association  Hall,  at  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets. 

FIRST  DAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

Association  Hall,  October  9th,  1881. 

The  President,  Mr.  McNamara,  in  the  chair. 

The  President :  I  will  now  call  the  Convention  to  order. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  Address  of  Welcome  is  to  be  delivered 
to-night,  by  the  Hon.  P.  C.  Garrett. 

P.  C.  Garrett  then  took  the  platform  and  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  and  Managers  of  the  Poor  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania :  We  had  hoped  to  have  with  us  this  evening 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  His 
Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia.  I  use  these  terms  advis- 
edly, for  I  believe  the  Governor  is  a  very  excellent  man  and 
the  Mayor  a  very  honorable  man.  They  were  to  have  ad- 
dressed words  of  welcome  to  you,  and,  unfortunately,  they 
have  been  unable  to  attend. 

I  can  scarcely  conceive  why  I  should  have  been  asked  to 
take  their  places  in  any  sense,  unless  it  is  partly  because  I  am 
supposed  to  have  had  a  hand,  indirectly,  in  the  elevation  of 
those  two  gentlemen  to  the  respective  offices  they  hold.  I 
prefer,  however,  to  place  it  on  another  ground,  as  I  think  I 
may  claim  to  be  a  representative  of  Philadelphia  and  to  wel- 
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come  you  as  a  representative  Philaclelphian.  The  ancestors 
of  both  my  father  and  mother,  of  the  same  name,  landed  with 
William  Peon  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware.  Their  descend- 
ants have  lived  here  ever  since ;  and  I,  myself,  was  born  with- 
in a  stone's  throw  of  the  shores  of  Dock  Greek,  the  famous 
place  where  Penn  landed,  in  the  heart  of  the  old  city.  As  a 
representative,  therefore,  of  Philadelphia's  sons,  I  give  you 
greeting  on  behalf  of  Philadelphia. 

The  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  is  a  very  beneficent  work. 
I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  these  Conven- 
tions, which  have  been  inaugurated  within  a  few  years,  of  the 
directors  of  the  poor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania..  Organiza- 
tion is  always  useful,  but  I  think  that  there  is  an  especial 
need  in  this  particular  direction  ;  that  is,  in  the  management 
of  the  poor  who  are  usually  detained  or  confined  in  our  alms- 
houses. 

Your  work  is  a  work  of  love  ;  it  is  a  work  of  charity.  You 
may  remember  in  the  new  version  of  Corinthians  that  charity 
is  translated  as  love.  Rabbi  Sonnenschein,  in  the  late  con- 
vention at  Louisville,  told  us  that  in  the  old  Hebrew  language 
the  word  charity,  as  it  was  translated,  meant  equally  justice, 
and  the  same  word  represented  the  two  ideas  of  charity  and 
justice.  It  seemed  to  me  a  curious  coincidence  of  the  two 
meanings,  and  yet  in  this  labor  of  love  and  equal  justice 
among  the  poor,  as  they  are  taken  care  of  in  our  alms-house, 
to  a  certain  extent,  these  two  ideas  are  associated  together. 

Charity  is  said  to  be  cold  ;  "  cold  as  charity  "  is  an  old 
phrase;  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  often  the  case  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  in  alms-houses.  Charity  is  cold,  but  it  should 
not  be  so,  and  the  more  we  come  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  treatment  of  the  poor,  and  the  more  a  proper  organization 
of  the  forces  which  are  engaged  in  treating  the  poor  is  carried 
out,  the  more  it  will  be  the  case  that  we  will  be  able  to  treat 
them  purely  and  simply  as  those  who  are  deserving  of  love 
and  tender  care. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  entirely  the  case. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  complete  revolution  has  got  to  take 
place  in  our  views  as  regards  the  care  of  the  poorer  classes. 
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In  the  alms-houses  should  be  housed  none  but  those  who  are 
really  and  truly  proper  objects  of  charity  and  tender  regard. 
In  the  course  of  time  we  may  hope  that  all  other  classes  will 
be  eliminated,  and  we  shall  get  rid  of  the  vicious  pauper,  and 
have  none,  perhaps,  excepting  the  chronic  insane,  the  epilep- 
tic, the  idiotic,  the  aged,  the  very  young,  under  two  years  of 
age,  and  those  who,  from  various  causes,  are  absolutely  incapa- 
ble of  taking  care  of  themselves.  The  question  is  then,  in 
what  light  should. we  regard  these  objects  of  our  care,  whom 
we  too  often  look  upon  with  contempt?  Should  we  treat  the 
alms-houses  as  places  of  disgust,  which,  I  believe,  is  a  very 
common  feeling  at  the  present  time,  or  must  they  groAV  to  be 
institutions,  where  those  are  kept  who  are,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term,  the  objects  of  our  genuine  interest  and  re- 
gard ?  Those  only  can  appreciate  this  fully  who  have  suffered 
the  deepest  misfortune,  undergone  the  greatest  privation,  and 
perhaps,  passed  through  untold  misery  in  their  transition 
from  a  condition  of  abundance,  comfort  and  happiness  down, 
in  the  course  of  years,  to  one  in  which  no  tender  eye  of  pity 
has  followed  them,  when,  at  the  end  of  it,  they  are  found  in 
this  abject  condition  in  the  alms-house. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  are  all  familia  rwith  that  most  beautiful 
contribution  of  America  to  our  mother  tongue,  the  charming 
hexameter  of  Longfellow,  "  Evangeline."  The  poet  describes 
very  much  in  this  particular  vein  the  discovery  of  her  former 
lover  by  Evangeline  in  the  Philadelphia  Alms-House. 

"In  that  delightful  land  which  is  washed  by  the  Delaware  waters, 
Guarding  in  sylvan  shades  the  name  of  Penn,  the  Apostle, 
Stands  on  the  banks  of  its  beautiful  stream  the  city  he  founded. 

*****        *  * 

And  the  streets  still  re-echo  the  names  of  the  trees  of  the  forest. 

*  *        *       *       *       *  * 

Wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the  door  of  the  alms-house. 
Sweet  on  the  summer  air  was  the  odor  of  flowers  in  the  garden  ; 
And  she  paused  on  her  way  to  gather  the  fairest  among  them, 
That  the  dying  once  more  might  rejoice  in  their  fragrance  and  beauty. 

*  ****** 

And,  with  light  in  her  looks,  she  entered  the  chambers  of  sickness." 

This  is  not  in  the  palace  at  Blockley,  but  a  beautiful  little  alms- 
house which  many  of  us  remember,  which,  but  a  few  years 
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back,  stood  almost  in  the  heart  of  Philadelphia  amid  the 
whirl  of  commerce,  below  Third  and  Walnut  streets,  where 
were  harbored,  for  a  long  time,  a  number  of  poor  persons, 
though  not  paupers,  such  as  the  occupants  of  our  alms-houses. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  ob- 
jects and  possibilities,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  of  these  conven- 
tions of  the  directors  of  the  poor,     I  suppose  that  we  are  all 
conscious  of  the  very  great  evils  that  exist  in  our  alms-houses. 
This  is  the  boasted  era  of  civilization,  and  unquestionably 
long  strides  have  been  made  in  philanthropy  within  the  past 
fifty  years.    Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  in  the  civilized  State 
of  Pennsylvania  there   still  exist   horrors ;   I    might  say 
there  still  exist  the  greatest  abuses,  and  a  state  of  things  which 
would  make  us  blush  if  we  were  to  realize  they  existed  ;  and 
which  only  needs  to  be  brought  to  light  in  that  near  future  for 
our  institutions,  which  I  hope  is  coming,  in  which  the  ladies  of 
the  land  are  to  be  visitors,  and  in  which  everything  will  be 
exposed  to  light.    These  things  cannot  go  on  because  they  will 
meet  the  public  gaze.     Within  a  year  I  have  visited,  myself, 
two  or  three  places,  where  I  may  say  I  was  shocked  to  observe 
the  state  of  things.     In  one  of  these,  in  a  large  town  in  our 
State,  was  an  alms-house,  quite  a  large  building,  it  was  well 
appointed  and  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  superior  build- 
ing, and  connected  with  it  was  a  magnificent  barn,  which  is 
usually  the  case  with  these  institutions.    In  an  adjoining 
building  of  recent  construction,  not  offensive  to  the  eye  at  all, 
were  gathered  some  seventy  hospital  cases,  and  among  these 
were  a  large  number  of  men  and  women.    The  whole  of  this 
institution  was  under  the  care  of  a  brutal  man,  intemperate 
in  his  habits,  coarse  and  low  in  all  his  tastes,  as  he  showed  by 
his  conduct  when  he  took  us  through.    He  seemed  to  be  de- 
lighted to  show  us  everything  horrible,  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  decency  and  propriety.    He  had  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  medicine,  and  had  the  whole  charge  of  these  men 
and  women  suffering  from  every  grade  of  insanity  and  disease. 
They  were  all  in  the  hand  of  that  brute,  and  it  made  me  almost 
shudder  to  think  of  it ;  yet  that  was  in  one  of  our  populous 
counties,  and  the  people  around  there  did  not  seem  to  be  sens- 
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ible  of  it.    Eyen  the  attention  then  called  to  it  was  considered 
at  the  time  intrusive.    A  letter  was  addressed  by  me  to  an 
eminent  judge  of  the  county,  and  published  in  the  papers,  and 
it  seems   to  have  died  away  without  much  being  done ; 
something,  perhaps,  in  the  removal  of  this  keeper.  There 
was  no  medical  attendant,  except  one  who  came  out  from  the 
city,  two  miles,  twice  a  week.    This  was  the  state  of  things 
in  that  institution,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  believe 
it  is  the  condition  of  many  in  our  State.     I  also  visited 
a  jail  about  the  same  time  in  another  city,  and  I  think 
that  its  condition  would  hardly  compare  favorably  with  New- 
gate at  the  time  Elizabeth  Fry  visited  it.    The  men  and  wo- 
men were  herded  together  in  the  most  remarkable  way.  That 
jail  is  still  in  the  same  condition  ;  they  are  talking  of  replacing 
it  but  it  has  not  been  done,  and  it  has  been  so  crowded  for  a  long 
time.    Even  here  in  Philadelphia,  in  this  city  where  we  boast 
that  a  separate  system  is  enforced,  there  are  as  many  as  from 
three  to  four  and,  occasionally,  eight  and  nine  men  confined 
in  a  single  cell  at  the  Moyamensing  Prison  ;  and  yet  appeal 
after  appeal  has  been  addressed  to  councils  that  this  state  of 
things  should  not  continue  ;  and  protests  have  been  sent  by  the 
Board  of  Public  charities,  the  Society   to   ameliorate  the 
condition  of  public  prisons,  and  the  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity.     I  have  had  the  painful  duty  of  writing  one  of 
these  appeals  myself  from  the  last  two  societies,  and  yet  noth- 
ing has  been  done.    In  one  of  our  large  alms-houses  which  I 
heard  praised  by  its  representative  this  afternoon,  a  visit  paid 
by  myself  and  another  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, within  a  fewr  months,  revealed  the  startling  fact  that  a 
mortality  was  going  on  there  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  per 
ecnt.  per  annum  ;  i.  e.,  if  continued  at  the  same  rate  at  which  it 
had  gone  on  for  the  three  previous  months,  it  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  lives  of  seventy -five  per  cent,  of  the  inmates;  and 
yet,  with  that  state  of  things,  earnest  appeals  which  have  been 
addressed  to  the  proper  authority  have  met  with  no  response. 
Plere  is  an  institution  praised  to-day  by  one  of  its  representa- 
tives, as  needing  no  advice,  and  yet  such  a  state  of  things  ex- 
isted as  I  have  described.    Now,  we  should  approach  this  sub- 
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ject  in  no  boastful  spirit.  I  have  nothing  to  boast  about  on 
behalf  of  my  own  county  ;  we  all  know  that  evils  as  great  as 
those  at  Tewksbury  have  existed  in  the  Philadelphia 
alms-house.  Perhaps  we  don't  make  quite  as  much  of  a  demon- 
stration as  they  do  at  the  hub,  where  they  are  accustomed  to 
making  a  fuss  over  things.  And  here  the  prisoners  are  crowd- 
ed, as  I  have  described,  in  our  county  jail.  We  should  ap- 
proach this  matter  in  an  humble  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  every  one 
of  us  desiring  to  find  out  what  is  needed  in  our  respective 
counties  in  the  way  of  reform. 

The  great  value  of  conventions  held  in  a  city  like  this  is  that 
they  bring  to  light,  for  those  who  are  managing  institutions 
where  great  defects  exist,  the  remedies  for  such  evils  and  the 
best  methods  by  which  these  institutions  are  managed  in  oth- 
er places.  We  have  some  admirable  institutions  here  in  our 
own  city,  and  in  the  city  I  refer  to  in  another  part  of  the 
State  where  the  jail  needs  remodelling  so  badly,  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  best  in  the  Commonwealth.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  everywhere  these  defects.  Now,  what  I  want  to 
suggest  is,  that  by  means  of  a  proper  collation  of  the  statistics 
we  shall  inform  ourselves  of  the  weak  points  in  every  county* 
and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  remedy. 

A  great  many  things,  and  good  things,  too,  have  been  said 
in  reference  to  the  dietary  of  those  in  hospitals  and  in  the  out- 
wards who  need  nothing  but  ordinary  care  ;  but  it  struck  me 
that  in  the  revolution  which  must  take  place  in  the  course  of 
time  in  the  treatment  of  all  these  subjects,  we  shall  come  to 
this,  that  every  inmate  of  an  alms-house  will  be  found  to  be 
one  whs  needs  the  care  of  nourishing  diet.  It  is  almost  always 
the  case  that  these  people  are  in  a  condition  of  physical  de- 
pression ;  whether  they  are  aged  or  middle-aged  we  find  that  the 
cause  of  their  poverty  and  the  cause  of  their  incapacity  is  their 
depressed  condition  ;  it  very  often  may  be  by  reason  of  pro- 
longed disease,  or  it  maybe  of  excessive  indulgence,  or  it  may  be 
the  result  of  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control. 
However  these  things  maybe,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  come 
to  look  upon  the  inmates  of  our  pauper  institutions  as  those  who 
need  nourishment  and  care.  Even  from  a  selfish  point  of  view  this 
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is  true.  What  we  wish  to  do  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of 
civilization  and  do  away  with  evils  that  can  be  removed,  is  to 
raise  the  condition  of  all,  and  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible, 
those  who  can  take  care  of  themselves.  Thus  we  shall  re- 
duce their  number ;  in  order  to  do  that,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
State  and  counties  to  treat  these  people  in  such  a  way  as  will, 
as  far  as  possible,  raise  them  to  a  condition  of  independence, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  thrown  upon  the  community,  and  be 
a  charge  upon  the  State  or  county. 

I  want  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  bill  which  passed 
the  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Public^Charities  the  power 
to  take  away  from  the  alms-houses  the  insane,  and  place  them 
in  the  State  hospitals.  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  a  misappre- 
hension. The  law  which  is  supposed  to  have  conferred  that 
power,  adds  no  power,  I  believe,  which  did  not  exist  before, 
and  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  circumstances  and  to  the 
language  of  that  law,  and  the  language  of  the  law  as  it  stood 
before. 

The  language  of  the  Act  passed  at  the  late  session  of  the 
Legislature  is  as  follows  : 

''  That  whenever  the  State  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  shall 
deem  it  expedient  to  transfer  any  such  indigent  persons  in  county  poor-houses 
or  alms-houses,  to  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  for  care  and  treatment 
the  State  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  shall  petition  the  Presi- 
dent Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  proper  county,  who  shall  enter 
a  rule  upon  filing  said  petition  upon  said  directors  or  overseers  of  the  poor, 
to  show  cause  why  said  insane  person  shall  not  be  removed  to  said  State  hospital ; 
and  if  upon  hearing  he  shall  deem  it  best,  he  shall  make  an  order  directing  the 
removal  of  said  insane  person  to  the  State  hospital  for  the  proper  district." 

You  will  observe  it  gives  no  power  of  removal,  but  simply 
the  power  to  appeal  to  the  President  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  the  county,  and  the  Court,  if  it  shall  deem 
the  case  a  proper  one  for  removal,  decrees  the  removal.  The 
law  us  it  stood  before,  is  not  dissimilar  from  that.  The  old 
law,  as  it  reads,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Whenever  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  shall  be  satisfied  or  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  any  insane  person  in  any  county  or  district  alms-house,  or 
in  the  care  of  any  person  under  the  direction  of  the  poor  directors  of  any  district 
cannot  there  receive  proper  care  and  treatment,  or  is  probably  curable,  said 
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board,  or  their  representatives  in  the  proper  county,  shall  make  application  to 
the  President  Judge  of  the  proper  county,  in  term  time  or  at  chambers,  setting 
forth  that  such  insane  person  cannot  receive  proper  care  and  treatment,  or  is  prob- 
ably curable ;  and  said  judge  shall,  if  the  statements  alleged  are  sustained  by  affida- 
vit of  petitioners,  make  decree  that  the  officers  in  charge  of  such  person  transfer 
him  or  her  to  one  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  receiving  aid  from  the  State, 
where  such  person  shall  be  received  and  maintained  in  the  manner  provided  by 
law,  at  the  expense  of  the  district  from  which  such  person  is  transferred  ;  such 
expenses  to  be  recovered  by  such  district  from  such  persons  as  may  be  liable  by 
existing  laws  for  the  support  of  such  insane." 

That  was  the  law  before  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  the 
principal  peculiarity  of  the  latter  is  in  the  proviso  attached  to 
it  which  was  intended  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  counties  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  insane  in  hospitals.  This  proviso  is  the 
important  feature  of  this  Act,  It  confers  very  little,  if  any, 
additional  power  to  transfer  the  insane  from  county  poor- 
houses  to  the  State  asylums.  That  power,  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  by  this  Act,  existed 
before  in  every  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  course, 
in  the  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  recent  Act : 

'•An  Act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent  insane  of  the 
several  counties  of  the  Commonwealth  in  State  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  bv  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  whenever  the  State  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Charities  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  transfer  such  indigent 
insane  persons  in  county  poor-houses  or  alms-houses,  or  otherwise  in  the  custody 
of  the  directors  or  overseers  of  the  poor,  to  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane 
for  care  and  treatment,  the  said  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  shall 
petition  the  President  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  proper 
county,  who  shall  enter  a  rule  upon  filing  said  petition  upon  said  directors  or 
overseers  of  the  poor  to  show  cause  why  such  insane  person  shall  not  be  removed 
to  the  State  hospital  ;  and  if  upon  hearing  he  shall  deem  it  best,  he  shall  make 
an  order  directing  the  removal  of  said  insane  person  to  the  State  hospital  for  the 
proper  district, 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  cost  per  capita  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent 
insane  in  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  a  week,  which  shall  include  all  charge  except  clothing,  for  which 
the  charge  shall  not  exceed  fifty  cents  for  each  week. 

"  Sec.  3-  That  the  expense  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent  insane 
in  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  shall  be  divided  between  the  State  and 
county,  provided  that  the  maximum  charge  to  the  county  shall  not  exceed, 
including  all  charges,  the  sum  of  $2  a  week  for  each  person." 
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I  am  sure  there  is  no  power  to  remove  conferred  by  the  Act 
as  it  lias  been  passed.    I  know  that  this  Convention  has  fa- 
vored that  particular  feature  which  has  for  its  object  reducing 
the  cost  to  the  counties.   There  are,  however,  some  great  diffi- 
culties about  that  which  must  be  borne  in  mind.    You  all 
know  that  at  the  present  time  the  cost  of  maintenance  in 
these  State  institutions  is  much  greater  than  this  law  fixes. 
The  question  is  whether  it  can  be  brought  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  this  law,  which  are  $4  per  week  per  capita. 
General  Hartranft  this  afternoon  said  in  his  institution  they 
certainly  could  comply  with  it ;  and  it  might  be  that  they 
could  in  all  the  institutions  of  the  State;  but  if  they  do,  one 
thing  is  clear,  that  in  those  which  have  been  maintaining 
not  only  pauper  patients,  but  also  a  large  class  of  pay  patients 
of  people  who  have  been  used  to  luxurious  living,  who  pay  a 
large  sum  for  maintenance,  the  latter  class  in  these  several 
institutions  will  have  to  be  discharged.    They  will  have  to 
dismiss  those  patients  and  reduce  the  grade  of  the  institution 
to  a  pauper  basis ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Dixmont  and  Harris- 
burg,  where  a  large  number  are  confined  who  have  been  used 
to  a  very  different  scale  of  living,  and  upon  whom  this  pauper 
scale  would  have  a  decidedly  injurious  effect  in  retarding 
their  recovery.    All  these  things  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
Another  difficulty  is  that  that  very  feature  which  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  directors  of  the  poor  laid  the  most  stress  upon  and 
which  really  constitutes  the  characteristic  feature  of  this  Act 
is  going  to  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  the  next  two  years, 
because  appropriations  have  been  made  to  State  hospitals 
based  upon  a  charge  of  $3  per  capita  per  week,  and  the  new 
charge  is  only  $2  a  week  per  capita.    I  believe  the  decision  of 
the  Attorney  General  on  this  subject,  which  I  confess  is  some- 
what ambiguous,  is  that  the  law  is  practically  inoperative  for 
these  two  years  by  reason  of  this  legislation.    I  do  not  know 
that  there  was  any  fault  in  the  Legislature.    They  could  not 
provide  for  a  deficiency  that  was  not  determined.    Still,  it  is 
one  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  passage  of  this  law. 

Now  I  think  that  I  have  a  very  little  more  to  say.  With 
reference  to  the  results  that  might  be  expected  from  these 
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Conventions:  We  all  see  that  there  is  great  value  in  the  law 
passed  at  the  last  session  providing  for  the  transfer  of  children 
from  alms-houses.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction— towards 
the  removal  of  pauperism  ;  for  heretofore,  as  I  can  testify 
from  my  experience  in  Germantown,  in  the  society  for  organ- 
izing charity,  when  it  began  its  work  it  was  found  that  the 
people  in  our  alms-houses  had  been  there  for  generations. 
They  had  been  born  there  and  demanded  as  a  right  a  main- 
tenance in  the  poor-house  ;  they  knew  nothing  else.  They 
were  brought  up  amid  pauperizing  surroundings  from  their 
birth.    I  paid  a  visit  to  another  of  our  largest  alms-houses  m 
one  of  the  most  populous  counties  of  the  State,  where  the 
evils  connected  with  that  subject  exist  to  a  very  great  extent. 
There  was  a  sad  state  of  things  there  with  reference  to  the 
mingling  of  the  sexes.   They  had  two  departments,  separated 
by  a  stone  wall,  but  there  was  a  great  gate  always  left  open, 
and  shops  where  the  men  worked  on  the  far  side  of  the 
women's  department.     They  had  a  very  large  number  of 
children  there  who  were  being  brought  up  amidst  the  most 
unfortunate  surroundings.    I  saw  one  young  woman  who  was 
very  boisterous  and  very  smart,  apparently,  and  I  asked  why 
she  was  there.    They  said  that  every  time  she  was  sent  out 
she  was  sent  back  again  by  her  employers,  as  they  could  do 
nothing  with  her.    She  did  everything  that  was  bad.  Upon 
inquiry  I  found  that  she  had  been  born  in  the  alms-house  ; 
and  that  was  the  secret.  She  had  been  surrounded  by  nothing 
but  crime  and  pauperism.    How  could  she  have  been  other- 
wise ?    She  was  smart  enough,  she  might  have  been  brought 
up  morally,  but  she  was  bad  on  account  of  her  vicious  sur- 
roundings.  This  is  a  fair  instance  of  the  bringing  up  of 
children  in  alms-houses.   I  am  rejoiced  that  this  law  has  been 
passed.    I  hope  an  era  is  dawning,  also— and  perhaps  it  will 
come  in  the  lifetime  of  some  of  us— when  we  shall  see  the  more 
complete  organization  of  charities,  which  is  another  subject  to 
which  I  would  like  to  advert  for  a  moment. 

The  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  in  Philadelphia  has 
begun  a  system  which  is  extending  to  a  great  many  cities 
throughout  the  country.   It  is  not  yet  established  in  the  rural 
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counties  of  this  State.  This  is  something  I  beg  leave  to  call 
attention  to  very  especially.  The  great  evils  of  vagrancy  and 
tramping,  which  can  scarcely  be  left  to  go  unchecked  in  this 
day,  may  be  limited  or  remedied  in  any  one  city  or  two  cities 
near  each  other,  but  will  still  flourish  in  the  country  and  small 
towns  unless  some  system  is  kept  up  in  the  contiguous  coun- 
ties and  all  the  counties  throughout  the  State ;  and, indeed,  the 
system  ought  to  be  extended  throughout  the  whole  country. 
We  all  appreciate  greatly  these  evils,  and  I  hope  at  some 
future  time  the  organization  of  charities  will  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  directors  of  the  poor  in  their  conventions.  I  again 
greet  you  with  a  hearty  welcome  to  Philadelphia,  which  is  a 
very  appropriate  place  for  you  to  meet  in,  being  the  city  of 
William  Penn  and  Anthony  Benezet.  [Applause.] 

The  President :  Ladies  and  gentlemen  :  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
vention in  response  to  the  address  of  welcome  that  was  so  well 
given  by  your  honored  citizens;  and  allow  me  to  say  here  that 
I  am  certainly  much  gratified  to  hear  from  such  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  this  magnificent  city,  to  hear  him  refer  in 
such  glowing  terms  to  the  work  that  has  been  performed  by 
this  Convention.  Words  spoken  from  such  a  source  as  that 
will  have  their  due  influence. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  an  Act  of  the  Assembly,  such  as 
that  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  left  the  rostrum, 
providing  for  the  better  care  of  the  indigent  children,  should 
receive  no  opposition  whatever.  But  I  say  to  you  to-night, 
that  there  was  not  a  bill  introduced  into  the  Legislature  that 
became  a  law  and  which  received  the  signature  of  the  Governor 
and  was  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  that  was  opposed  as 
strongly  as  that  Act  of  Assembly.  It  was  fought  at  every  step, 
and  when  it  came  into  the  Senate  it  was  amended,  and  when  it 
came  back  into  the  House  1  asked  to  have  those  amendments 
struck  off,  because  there  was  a  load  upon  it  that  the  bill  could 
not  carry.  Then,  again  it  was  fought,  but  the  friends  of  that 
class  of  unfortunates  in  this  Commonwealth  reigned  supreme, 
and  gained  the  victory,  and  the  law  will  be  placed  upon  the 
statute  books. 
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Now,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
more  fitting  place  or  a  more  fitting  time  for  a  Convention  of 
this  sort  than  this  great  city,  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  a  city 
that  stands  upon  a  spot  where  terms  were  made  with  the 
Indians,  and  as  was  said  by  Zurali,  that  not  one  drop  of 
blood  was  spilled  by  those  Indians  with  whom  peace  was  made  ■ 
by  the  Quakers.    For  that  reason  this  is  a  fitting  place,  and 
the  time  certainly  is  fitting,  and  we  have  gathered  a  magnifi- 
cent harvest  of  sheaves,  and  the  garners  are  full  to  overflow- 
ing, and  peace  and  prosperity  have  reigned  supreme  during 
the  past  year  ;  and  a  small  portion  of  our  time  and  a  small 
portion  of  our  profits  should  be  given  to  the  aid  of  the  poor, 
and  the  unfortunate,  and  the  meek,  and  the  desolate ;  and  I 
know  no  better  place  and  no  better  time  than  this  city  and 
this  place  for  such  a  work  as  this. 

I  shall  not  occupy  much  of  your  time,  because  the  programme, 
as  laid  out,  is  an  elegant  one,  and  there  are  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen here  to-night  who  will  address  us  upon  these  various 
subjects.  But  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  one  thing  :  The 
grave  opposition  that  these  bills  received  seemed  to  be  against 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities.    They  seemed  to  think  that 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities  was  the  most  gigantic  fraud  that 
this  Commonwealth  ever  had.    I  think  that  every  one  that 
was  here  to-night  that  listened  to  the  remarks  of  this  gentle- 
man would  see  what  aid  this  Commonwealth  has  received 
from  that  board.    We  have  made  it  our  business  to  visit  the 
jails  and  the  alms-houses,  and  we  have  found  the  condition 
of  the  insane,  and  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  the  remedy  has 
been  applied  by  which  their  condition  has  been  bettered.  Is 
not  that  a  glorious  thing  ?    Is  not  that  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection ?  And  if  they  had  done  no  other  service  save  that,  the 
board  should  never  be  dispensed  with. 

They  seem  to  think  that  the  Board  of  Public  Charities 
should  have  nothing  to  say  in  this  matter,  and  that  this  mat- 
ter should  be  left  entirely  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  poor 
in  the  counties.  I  say  to  you  that  the  people  of  the  respective 
counties  of  the  Commonwealth  are  not  going  to  give  much 
time  or  much  attention  to  this  business,  and  as  an  indication 
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of  that  I  would  just  call  your  attention  to  the  small  number 
of  people  who  are  assembled  here  to-night.  I  will  guarantee 
that  on  some  of  these  streets  you  will  find  packed  theatres  to- 
night, but  when  you  come  to  a  place  for  charity— a  place 
where  you  are  to  lend  a  helping  hand— yon  will  find  but  a 
•  few.  It  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  gratification  to-night  to  say 
that  what  this  assembly  lacks  in  quantity  it  makes  up  in 
quality.  I  say,  on  behalf  of  this  Convention,  that  we  are  glad 
we  are  with  you,  and  that  we  hope  that  good  fortune  will 
smile  upon  the  efforts  of  this  Convention,  and  that  the  day 
will  not  be  far  distant  when  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunate  of  the  Commonwealth  will  receive  at  the  hands  of 
the  general  public  more  consideration  than  they  have  in  the 
past,  and  more  than  they  are  receiving  now. 

I  see  on  the  programme  now  that  one  of  the  subjects  for 
discussion  to-night  is  the  care  of  the  pauper  children  ;  and  I 
say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  if  there  is  one  class  of 
people  above  all  others  of  this  Commonwealth  that  should 
receive  our  earnest  care  and  attention  is  those  little  outcasts 
who  are  received  by  us  and  brought  up  to  become  ornaments 
of  society,  instead  of  occupying  positions  in  houses  of  correct- 
ion or  penitentiaries ;  nay,  some  of  them  may  end  on  the 
scaffold  ;  and  if  but  one  little  urchin  can  be  saved  by  our  ef- 
forts, our  work  shall  have  been  crowned  with  success.    If  but 
one  poor  unfortunate  being  in  the  Commonwealth  can  be  aid- 
ed and  helped,  by  and  through  the  means  of  this  Convention, 
we  have  performed  a  good  work  ;  but  I  say  that  of  children', 
who  otherwise  would  be  criminals,  can  be  made  ornaments  of 
society,  and  that  the  poor  and  unfortunate  of  this  Common- 
wealth can  have  their  sufferings  alleviated,  and  crime  can  be 
avoided,  and  all  that  is  noble  and  good  in  its  character  brought 
out. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  say  that  we,  the  members  of  this  Con- 
vention, are  glad  to  be  with  you  in  this  magnificent  city,  the 
second  city  of  the  United  States, 

Ex-Governor  Hoyt  was  then  called  upon  to  address  the 
Convention. 

Ex-  Governor  Hoyt :    Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
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men,  I  am  not  alarmed  at  all  at  the  sensation  of  disappoint- 
ment which  your  Chairman  expressed  about  the  quantity  of 
this  audience  ;  as  to  the  quality,  he  was  unquestionably  cor- 
rect, (applause.)    I  notice  we  ourselves  respond  promptly  to 
that  sentiment.     I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  doing 
better  by  not  having  too  many  people  here  to-night.  We  have 
been  dealing  with  some  four  million  people  on  this  subject  for 
some  years  ;  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  Quaker  conservatism, 
or  the  good  old  Pennsylvania  German,  slow,  but  pretty  sure, 
or  the  Scotch-Irish  recklessness,  I  don't  know,  but  we  have 
made  but  very  little  progress  in  this  department  of  sociology, 
and  that  there  are  here  to-night  any  number  of  gentlemen  who 
represent  a  constituency,  and   who  have  the  courage  and 
intelligence  to  go  home  and  face  that  constituency  in  some 
effective  way,  will  be  the  only  practical  result  we  can  get. 
Now,  you  have  faced  a  most  troublesome  question  in  society. 
"We  can  get  along  with  almost  any  kind  of  pure  politics,  any 
question  of  social  science,  we  can  worry  through  the  discussions 
on  the  solitary  confinement  of  convicts  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, or  the  congregate  question  illustrated  in  the  Western 
Penitentiary,  and  we  have  worried  along  pretty  fairly  with 
the  public  school  question.     I  believe  to-day  Pennsylvania 
has  the  best  balanced  and  most  effective  system  of  common 
schools  in  the  United  States ;  and  you,  sir,  yourself,  had  an  ac- 
tive share,  during  last  winter,  in  "passing  in  Harrisburg  a  bill 
on  the  subject  of  lunatics  and  the  insane,  which  I  believe  ex- 
cels that  embodied  in  any  legislation  in  the  world. 

I  believe  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  and  no  State  in  the 
Union  that  has  approached  in  completeness  and  wide  consid- 
eration of  the  question  of  lunacy,  the  result  which  is  to-day 
upon  your  statute  books,  and  yet  we  come  to  deal  with  this 
question  of  pauperism  all  at  sea.  Well,  now,  in  good  truth,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  in  good  truth,  we  have  come,  in  a  certain  sense, 
into  collision  with  the  laws  of  nature  themselves.  AVhatever 
our  efforts,  and  whatever  our  theories  may  be  about  the  way 
in  which  this  world  grew  up,  whatever  the  theological  notions 
may  be  about  our  relation  to  one  another,  it  is  the  law  of  na- 
ture that  the  fittest  survive.    The  natural  laws  are  unrelent- 
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ing,  and  the  weak,  and  the  diseased,  and  the  worthless  disap- 
pear; and  so  in  all  vegetable  and  all  animal  life  there  is  no 
trouble  about  such  a  question  as  this;  it  eliminates  itself. 
We  are  dealing  with  human  beings  ;  Ave  are  compelled  to  have 
some  theological  ideas  about  the  future  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
We  are  subject  to  volitions  and  sympathies,  beginning  with 
the  family,  going  on  to  the  community,  tribe  and  State,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  reverse  the  wheels  of  nature  and  under- 
take to  save,  and  take  care  of,  and  help  the  worthless,  and 
helpless  and  the  criminal.    Now,  in  a  case  like  this,  of  course, 
we  are  thwarted  on  every  hand.     We  encounter  difficulties 
which  afford  no  solution  except  by  this  present  inquiry  of 
practical  minds,  theoretical  minds,  and  above  all  the  men 
and  women  who  are  in  earnest  about  it,  and  the  men  and  wo- 
men, especially,  who  are  trying  to  find  their  way  through  a 
question  which,  and  in  the  administration  of  which  we  are 
liable  to  error  on  all  sides.     We  are  still  familiar  with  the 
essays  and  statements  of  John  Stewart  Mill  to  Prof.  Leslie  and 
others,  all  of  whom  say,  theoretically,  there  ought  to  be  no 
poor  laws.    It  is  the  old  doctrine  of  let  things  alone.  They 
say  it  is  question  about  which  the  government  has  no  concern. 
Political  economists  of  that  school  say  the  same  thing  of  edu- 
cation.   I  do  not  know  that  anybody  has  ever  theoretically 
answered  the  proposition  of  John  Stewart  Mill,  that  the  State 
has  no  right  to  levy  a  tax  for  compulsory  education,  and  yet 
somehow  the  practical  sense  of  the  people  has  undone  his 
philosophy.    He  says  you  cannot  create  educational  force  by 
statute  ;  he  says  you  cannot  create  public  sympathy  for  a  pau- 
per by  statute ;  you  cannot  enlarge  by  act  of  the  Legislature 
the  benevolent  tendencies  of  human  nature.    Let  us  alone, 
and  do  it  voluntarily  ;  we  do  not  agree  to  that.    The  rains 
from  Heaven  fall  over  the  whole  water-shed  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  there  is  no  force  in  them  until  they  have  col- 
lected in  the  streams,  and  then  there  is  force  ;  then  you  have 
got  a  vivid  living  water  power.    When  we  have  created  chan- 
nels for  educational  force  and  pour  into  them  the  otherwise 
unutilized  efforts  for  education,  we  make  an  educational  force. 
But  whether  it  is  true  or  not  that  our  good  friends  in  Berks 
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County  resisted  the  school  law  of  George  Wolfe,  it  is  true  to- 
day that  in  all  the  Commonwealth  that  there  are  no  better 
public  schools  than  those  in  Berks  County.  We  have  accum- 
ulated and  utilized  in  definite  channels  the  force  which  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  lost.  Now,  we  come  to  this  question, 
we  all  agree  that  we  have  got  to  take  care  of  the  helpless,  the 
unfortunate  and  the  criminal.  Our  poor  laws  are  not  exactly 
absurd,  they  are  humane  in  general,  they  are  committed  to 
the  administration  of  men  of  common  sense  in  every  neigh- 
borhood throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  to-day  you  will 
find  administering  the  poor  laws  excellent  men,  far  in  advance 
of  their  constituents.  Their  constituents  insist  upon  treating 
these  men  as  paupers.  They  insist  upon  looking  upon  him 
when  he  presents  himself  at  the  threshold  of  the  poor-house 
as  an  unfortunate  citizen,  as  a  man  who  has  discharged  his 
functions  in  society,  and  has  ended  his  connection  with  it.  In 
the  main  it  is  true ;  in  the  main  you  rarely  reclaim  such  a 
man.  You  know  society  will  prevent  the  awful  contradictions 
of  life  by  which  will  be  ground  out  pauperism  and  suffering  ; 
but,  sir,  you  have  got  your  finger  on  the  initial  point  in  the 
statute,  the  bill  of  which  I  heard  you  read  to-night.  You  have 
put  your  finger  upon  an  essentially  disgraceful  feature  which 
has  hitherto  characterized  this  State,  to  wit :  the  children  in 
poor-houses.  There  is  not  a  mother  here  who  would  not  prefer 
her  child  in  the  work-house  or  the  penitentiary  rather  than  the 
poor-house.  You  good  ladies  know  little  of  of  the  humilia- 
tion, the  disgrace,  the  crime  that  you  will  see'illustrated  in  some 
of  the  poor-houses  in  this  State.  The  most  helpless  destiny 
conceiveable  is  that  of  a  little  child  under  ten  years  of  age  in 
a  poor-house.  You  may  outgrow  the  stigma  of  crime  ;  a  citi- 
zen may  come  out  of  the  reformatory  and  commence  life  over, 
but  if  you  take  the  experience  of  any  public  spirited  citizen 
here,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  never  knew  of  a  poor  child  from 
the  alms-house  to  recover  his  status  in  society.  Now,  that  we 
can  manage  and  have  had  examples  put  in  our  way  of  volun- 
tary organizations  for  children,  we  know  at  least  what  to  do 
with  the  children,  such  as  our  Soldiers'  Orphans  School  and 
our  various  homes  for  the  friendless. 

With  a  pretty  wide  experience  as  an  observer,  I  could  not 
formulate  advice  on  this  subject.    So  far  as  I  have  had  an  op- 
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portunity  to  further  the  object  of  that  statute,  and  I  spent  four 
years  in  pretty  faithful  working  it,  and  I  believe  my  predeces- 
sor did  the  same,  the  question  of  retaining  children  in  alms- 
houses. I  trust  that  statute  will  be  effectual,  and  I  trust  that 
this  Convention,  whatever  they  do  about  adults,  and  however 
you  may  be  compelled  to  charge  up  to  profit  and  loss  your 
adults  who  are  now  in  your  poor-houses,  you  may  begin  in  a 
very  large  and  essential  sense  to  empty  them  of  future  contents. 

Now,  it  would  not  require  much  study.    There  are  enough 
ladies  and  gentlemen  on  these  seats  to  make  some  approach 
to  the  solution  of  the  question,  and  also  the  wider  question  of 
the  adults.    It  is  not  your  function  to  undertake  to  deal  with 
the  causes  of  pauperism.    You  accept  the  creation  which  has 
come  to  your  hands — the  accidents  of  men  who  are  hurled  out 
of  all  advantageous  conditions  of  life  ;  and  whoever  visited  an 
alms-house  like  the  one  they  have  in  Berks  County,  where 
they  have  400  people  who  are  entirely  feeble,  or  like  the  one 
in  Lancaster,  so  very  large  and  handsome,  will  feel  as  I  do  in 
asking  the  question,  what  more  could  be  done  for  their  phys- 
ical comfort?    I  don't  know  how  far  the  Legislature  ought  to 
introduce  educational  conditions,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  industry  should  be  forced  upon  these  people.    I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  every  healthy  adult  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  submit  to  it,  and  should  be  forced  to  some  industry;  but  that 
is  a  matter  of  detail  which  I  did  not  propose  to  approach.  I 
see  gentlemen  here  learned  in  the  medical  profession,  and  I 
see  gentlemen  who  have  given  wide  attention  to  this  subject 
and  these  departments  of  social  science,  and  I  see  ladies  whom 
I  know  have  spent  year  after  year  in  studying  the  conditions 
of  men  and  women  who  are  thrust  out  of  the  active  participa- 
tion in  life.  Now,  if  you  don't  come  to  it  quickly,  if  you  don't 
solve  this  question  to-night,  or  this  week,  or  next  year,  it  will 
not  surprise  me.    If  you  widen  the  current,  if  you  strengthen 
the  current  and  the  purpose,  if  you  stimulate  the  tendencies 
of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  in  some  definite  direction, 
this  question  will  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  school 
question,  so  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gladly  would  offer  any  sug- 
gestion if  I  had  it.  I  presume  we  are  all  more  or  less  in  a  fog, 
and  I  know  of  no  author,  man  or  woman,  who  has  written  on 
this  subject  with  anything  like  clearness  and  intelligence.  All 
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that  we  can  do  is  to  lament  and  resent  the  present  condition 
of  things,  and  I  trust  that  the  deliberations  of  this  Convention 
will  not  be  switched  off  to  reformatories,  and  penitentiaries, 
and  lunatic  asylums,  but  that  they  will  be  held  steadily  to  the 
common  subject  of  poverty  and  pauperism,  and  what  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  the  Commonwealth  is  in  respect  to  such  classes. 
After  I  shall  have  taken  my  seat  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  some  experts  that  I  see  here  on  the  subject.  But 
whether  in  this  city  of  Philadelphia,  or  whether  in  the  city  of 
Allegheny  or  Harrisburg,  or  wherever  it  may  be,  you  can 
stimulate  in  that  neighborhood  and  in  that  community  a 
superior  organization  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
voluntary  charities.  I  should  not  hesitate  one  moment  to 
say  that  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Mrs.  William  Thaw,  we  have  got  beyond  all  question 
the  best  voluntary  association  for  organized  charity,^  and  I 
commend  the  basis  of  that  organization  as  a  safe  model  for 
others. 

The  President :  The  next  portion  of  the  programme  is  the 
address  of  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  S.  D.  Gross  :   I  do  not  exactly  know  what  relevancy 
the  subject  of  "  nursing "  has   to  the  object  of  this  Con- 
vention,  but    perhaps    you    can    enlighten    us    on  this 
subject,   Mr.   Chairman,  better  than   I  can.    But  I  have 
prepared    some    remarks   which    I   intend  to  present  to 
you   to-night   upon   that    topic,   for  it  is   one  in  which 
I  have  been  greatly  interested  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.    In  1868  I  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  during  my 
absence  examined  quite  a  large  number  of  schools  for  the 
training  of  nurses,  and  on  my  return  I  embodied  the  results 
of  my  observations  in  a  report  which  I  submitted  the  follow- 
ing May  to  the  American  Medical  Association  at  its  meeting 
in  the  City  of  New  Orleans.   The  report  was  adopted  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  transactions  of  the  Association.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  bore  good  fruit  in  awakening 
the  attention,  not  only  of  my  own  profession,  but  of  the  people 
at  large,  to  this  important  subject.  Soon  after  the  publication 
of  that  report  a  number  of  schools  for  the  training  of  nurses 
were  instituted,  but  it  failed  of  its  purpose  in  arousing  the  at- 
tention of  the  rural  districts  and  of  the  smaller  towns  and 
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cities  of  the  Union.  I  had  embodied  in  that  report  some  re- 
marks upon  that  subject.  I  knew  that  it  was  just  as  impor- 
tant that  there  should  be  schools  of  this  kind  in  the  rural 
districts  as  in  the  larger  cities,  and  yet  my  report  failed  of  its 
object  in  calling  attention  to  this  subject,  simply,  I  imagine, 
because  the  information  embodied  in  the  report  was  not  suffi- 
ciently disseminated  by  the  medical  profession  and  by  the 
public  press  of  the  country.  Recently,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Norristown,  I  re- 
called the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  subject,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  rural  districts,  and  soon  afterwards  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  resolution  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  Cleveland.  Since  then  measures  have 
been  taken  by  some  of  the  county  medical  societies  of  the 
rural  districts,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  subject  is 
attracting  general  if  not  universal  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  profession.  If  I  should  prove  to  be  tedious,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  must  admonish  me  to  stop. 

Having  long  entertained  the  conviction  that  good  nursing 
was  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  successful  treatment  of  dis- 
eases and  injuries,  and  conscious  how  little  interest  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public  felt  on  the  subject,  I  considered  it  my 
duty  during  a  visit  made  to  Europe,  in  1868,  to  make  myself 
fully  acquainted  with  its  various  and  multifarious  require- 
ments. For  this  purpose  I  examined  many  of  the  prominent 
hospitals  and  training  schools  for  nurses,  and  after  my  return 
embodied  the  results  of  my  observations  and  reflections  in  a 
report  which,  the  following  year,  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
appointed  at  my  instance  the  previous  year,  was  submitted  to 
the  American  Medical  Association  at  its  meeting  at  New 
Orleans.  The  report  was  accompanied  by  a  resolution  mak- 
ing it  incumbent  upon  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Association  to  transmit  a  copy  of  it  to  every  State  and  Terri- 
torial Medical  Society  in  the  Union,  with  a  view  of  enlisting 
their  co-operation  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  nurses  for  hospitals  and  private  families,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  therein  advocated. 

In  order  to  impart  thorough  scope  and  efficiency  to  this 
scheme,  I  suggested  that  district  schools  should  be  formed  and 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  county  medical  societies, 
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the  members  of  which  should  make  it  their  business  to 
deliver,  at  such  time  and  place  as  might  be  most  convenient, 
instruction  in  the  art  and  science  of  nursing,  including  the 
elements  of  hygiene,  and  every  other  species  of  information 
necessary  to  qualify  the  student  for  the  important,  onerous  and 
responsible  duties  of  the  sick  room. 

The  report  bore  good  fruit.  It  served  to  arouse  attention  to 
the  subject  on  the  part  both  of  the  profession  and  the  public, 
and  soon  led  to  the  formation  of  training  schools  for  nurses  in 
some  of  our  larger  cities,  and,  among  others,  to  the  admirable 
ones  at  New  Haven  [and  on  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York. 
But  it  failed  of  its  object  in  the  rural  districts,  where  trained 
nurses  are  just  as  much  a  necessity  as  anywhere  else. 

EEPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  NURSES. 

The  establishment  of  schools  for  the  education  of  nurses  for  private  and  public 
purposes  is  a  desideratum  which,  notwithstanding  what  has  lately  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction,  is  still  keenly  felt  in  this  country,  both  by  the  medical 
profession  and  by  the  people  at  large.  That  this  want  should  not  have  long  ago 
been  supplied  is  a  curious  anomaly  in  the  history  of  human  enterprise  and  Chris- 
tian charity.  Considering  the  wonderful  mental  and  physical  activity  of  the  age, 
and  the  numerous  expedients  that  have  been  devised  for  the  improvement  of  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  our  fellow-beings,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  subject  in 
question  should  have  hitherto  been  so  singularly  neglected  by  all  denominations 
of  Christians  except  the  Catholic,  whose  noble  deeds  in  preparing  nurses  for  the 
sick  and  infirm  of  their  own  church  reflect  so  much  credit  upon  their  charity  and 
philanthropy. 

Good  nursing  is  half  the  battle  in  disease  ;  if  the  other  half  be  as  well  managed, 
the  result  can  hardly  fail  to  be  all  that  the  nature  of  the  case  demands.  It  is 
often  incomparably  more  valuable  to  a  sick  man  than  the  most  skilful  medica- 
tion. It  is  the  right  hand  of  the  medical  practitioner.  Thousands  of  human 
beings  are  daily  lost  by  bad  nursing.  Howe'  er  thoroughly  a  case  may  be  under- 
stood, or  however  judiciously  it  may  be  prescribed  for,  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
injunctions  of  the  medical  atteudant  are  not  faithfully,  honestly  and  intelligently 
carried  out,  the  treatment  must  fail  of  the  end  intended,  or,  what  is  worse,  pro- 
duce results  the  very  reverse,  perhaps,  of  those  desired. 

The  subject  of  nursing  possesses  a  deep  national  interest.  It  personally  con- 
cerns every  human  being,  of  whatever  age,  rank,  or  condition  in  life — alike  the 
rich  man  in  his  palatial  residence,  the  mechanic  in  his  cottage,  and  the  peasant 
in  his  humble  hovel,  All  are  alike  intimately  interested  in  its  faithful  adminis- 
tration and  in  its  final  issue.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  mortality  occasioned 
by  bad  nursing  cannot  be  properly  estimated  by  those  more  immediately  affected 
by  it,  as  a  knowledge  of  it  would  entail  upon  them  an  immeasurable  amount  of 
misery  and  mental  anguish.  Mankind  look  with  horror  upon  the  destruction  of 
human  life  upon  the  battle  field  and  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics,  as 
cholera,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox,  because  its  appaling  character  is  everywhere 
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patent  to  the  public  eye;  every  one  sees  and  hears  and  talks  about  it ;  but  few 
persons  can  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the  vast  number  of  human  beings 
who  are  daily,  nay,  hourly,  sacritiesd  upon  the  unhallowed  altar  under 
consideration. 

Nursing,  in  its  more  exalted  sense,  is  as  much  of  an  art  and  a  science  as  medi- 
cine. The  educated  physician  is  sought  for  far  and  wide  ;  his  skill  is  in  constant 
requisition  ;  day  and  night  he  is  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying  ;  at  every 
visit  he  makes  his  prescription  and  leaves  his  instructions  ;  he  literally  wars  with 
disease  and  death  ;  he  necessarily,  from  causes  which  no  human  agency  can  con- 
trol, loses  many  patients,  and  many  also  who  could  be  saved  if  his  efforts  were 
properly  seconded  by  efficient  nursing.  The  commander  of  an  army  cannot  be 
victorious  if  he  is  not  properly  aided  by  his  subordinates,  the  lieutenants,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  carry  out  his  orders  and  minor  details  of  the  campaign.  In  private 
life  there  is  hardly  one  really  good,  intelligent  or  accomplished  nurse  in  a  hun- 
dred who  exercise  the  functions  of  that  office  ;  one  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
all  the  duties  and  requirements  of  the  sick  room  ;  and  what  is  true  of  private 
society  is  still  more  true  of  the  hospitals,  alms-houses,  infirmaries,  asylums,  jails, 
work-houses,  and  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  is  so  often  done,  that  any  and  every  individual,  whether  male  or 
female,  is  fitted  for  such  an  occupation,  as  if  nursing,  like  poetry,  were  a  gift  of 
nature.  Many  persons  are  utterly  incapacitated  by  their  constitution  and  habits 
for  such  a  task,  and  yet,  as  society  is  now  constituted,  there  is  hardly  one  who 
may  not,  sooner  or  later,  be  compelled  to  exercise  it.  In  private  families,  this 
duty  usually  devolves  upon  the  mother  or  daughter,  who,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  are  totally  ignorant  of  the. first  principles  of  nursing,  and  therefore 
wholly  unfit  for  the  discbarge  of  so  sacred  a  duty  as  that  involving  the  health  and 
life  of  a  numan  being  affected  by  disease  or  injury.  In  public  institutions  the 
same  ignorance  prevails,  superadded,  not  unfrequently,  to  the  basest  moral  delin- 
quencies, as  intemperance,  indifference  to  duty,  and  positive  disregard  of  the 
orders  of  the  medical  attendant.  Male  nurses  are  everywhere  notoriously  bad 
and  incompetent.  Few,  even  in  our  large  towns  and  cities,  are  qualified  for  their 
business.  Drunkenness  and  male  nursing  are  almost  synonymous  terms  in  the 
experience  of  the  American  physician. 

How  are  these  defects,  so  glaring  in  their  character,  and  in  their  results  so 
fraught  with  danger  to  health  and  life,  to  be  remedied  ?  By  the  organization  of 
institutions  for  the  training  of  nurses.  Such  institutions  should  be  established  in 
every  town  and  city  in  the  United  States.  We  need  good,  well-trained  nurses  by 
the  thousand.  Every  community  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
should  be  supplied  with  them,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  institutions  for  the  training  of  nurses  have  existed, 
either  independently  of  or  in  connection  with  certain  hospitals,  for  centuries ; 
and,  while  no  one  can  deny  that  they  have  been  productive  of  incalculable  benefit, 
it  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind  that  their  influence  has  been  exceed- 
ingly circumscribed.  The  Sisters  of  Charity,  as  they  are  denominated,  those 
angels  of  mercy  who  shrink  from  no  duty  enjoined  by  suffering  humanity  or  the 
requirements  of  a  holy  religion,  have  for  ages  been  the  ready  servants  of  the 
medical  staffs  of  these  institutions  in  carrying  out  their  behests,  and  in  smoothing 
the  pillow  of  the  sick  and  dying  wherever  their  presence  is  needed. 

It  is  not  accurately  known  when  or  by  whom  sisterhoods,  which  have  done  so 
much  to  advance  the  interests  of  nursing,  were  originally  founded.    The  honor, 
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however,  is  generally  ascribed  to  Paula,  a  Roman  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Gracchi,  who,  disgusted  with  the  demoralization 
of  her  native  city,  gathered  up  her  broken  fortune,  and,  with  her  daughter,  settled 
at  Jerusalem,  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  Here,  as  the  story  goes,  she 
assembled  around  her  a  number  of  her  sex,  in  various  stations  of  life,  some  rich 
and  others  poor,  and  devoted  herself  and  her  order,  without  taking  or  exacting 
any  vows,  to  works  of  charity  and  the  nursing  of  the  sick  ;  in  a  word,  to  what  is 
now  called  parish  visiting.  A  contemporary  writer  quaintly  says  of  this  good 
woman :  ''  She  was  marvelous  debonnair  and  piteous  to  them  that  were  sick  ;  and 
comforted  them  and  served  them  right  honorably.  She  laid  the  pillows  right  in 
point,  and  boiled  water  and  washed  them."  When  Landi,  Bishop  of  Paris,  in 
650,  founded  the  Hotel  Dieu,  he  placed  it  under" the  direction  of  the  Hospitallers, 
or  nursing  sisters,  who  have  retained  their  position  and  influence  in  this  old 
receptacle  for  the  sick  down  to  the  present  moment,  through  all  the  changes  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  French  government. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  that  revolting  and  sickening 
period  of  human  crime  and  human  history,  the  Sisterhood  of  Charitv  had  four 
hundred  and  twenty-six  houses  in  France,  as  well  as  many  in  other  countries, 
with  six  thousand  members  actively  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar 
vocation.  Prior  to  that  time  the  chief  military  hospitals  and  the  naval  hospitals 
at  Brest,  Saint  Malo,  and  Cherbourg  had  beeu  under  the  charge  of  these  noble 
women.  Al  present,  and  indeed  for  many  years  past,  the  naval  hospitals  at  Tou- 
lon and  Marseilles,  in  addition  to  those  just  mentioned,  have  been  attended  by 
members  of  the  sisterhood.  The  whole  number  of  females  embraced  in  these 
charitable  orders  was,  so  long  ago  as  1848,  according  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  at  least 
twelve  thousand.  The  nursing  in  all  the  civil  hospitals  of  France  is  performed 
by  these  sisters  ;  and  similar  regulations  exist  in  most,  if  indeed  not  all,  the 
Catholic  hospitals  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  both  old  and  new.  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  the  presence  of  these  noble,  self-sacrificing  women  forms  a 
striking  feature  in  every  institution  of  the  kind.  Many  of  them,  as  we  know  from 
personal  experience,  are  highly  educated  and  refined  ladies,  whose  whole  exist- 
ence is  devoted  to  the  care  and  nursmg  of  the  sick. 

The  Protestant  Church,  so  long  idle  in  this  great  work,  has  only  lately  begun 
to  perceive  its  importance,  both  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  of  self-interest  in  sustain- 
ing her  religious  and  charitable  character,  and  is,  apparently  girding  her  loins 
for  active  exertion.  Numerous  women,  many  of  them  of  high  birth,  excelleut 
education  and  great  refinement,  are  ready  to  enter  the  field,  and  are  willing  to 
spend  their  time  and  talents,  nay,  if  need  be,  even  their  very  lives,  in  the  further- 
ance of  its  great  object.  Much  good  has  already  been  effected  ;  and  I  am  san- 
guine that  a  work  so  auspiciously  commenced  will  be  steadily  carried  forward 
until  the  number  of  women  engaged  in  it  shall  rival  that  noble  band  known  by 
the  expressive  name  of  "Sisters  of  Charity." 

The  establishment  of  the  Protestant  sisterhood  is  of  recent  origin.  In  1836  an 
obscure  but  most  worthy  clergyman,  Mr.  Fliedner,  opened  at  Kaiserwerth,  a 
small  town  near  Dusseldorf  on  the  Rhine,  a  training  school  for  female  nurses- 
Every  one  who  offers  herself  is  admitted  on  trial  for  six  months,  during  which 
she  is  obliged  to  pay  for  her  board  and  wear  her  accustomed  garments.  If,  at  the 
end  of  this  time,  she  is  satisfied  with  her  vocation  she  undergoes  a  further  proba- 
tion of  from  one  to  three  years,  puts  on  a  distinctive  dress,  and  lives  at  the 
expense  of  the  institution.    After  her  education  is  completed,  she  receives 
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annually  a  small  sum  for  clothing,  but  nothing  more,  as  the  sole  object  is  to  work 
for  the  sake  of  God  and  humanity.  If,  however,  she  shonld  become  disabled  by 
age  or  disease  the  parent  institution  receives  and  protects  her.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  sisters  are  educated  for  the  office  of  parish  visitors.  As  early  as  1855  the 
establishment  had  one  hundred  and  ninety  members,  of  whom  sixty-two  were  still 
probationers.  Of  the  hospital  sisters,  eighty  were  stationed  at  different  hospitals 
in  Germany,  five  in  London,  three  at  Constantinople,  five  at  Jerusalem,  two  at 
Smyrna,  and  two  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

As  outgrowths  of  Mr.  Fliedner's  establishment  are  the  sisterhoods  and  schools 
for  the  training  of  nurses  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  London,  Paris,  Strasbourg  and  other 
cities  in  Europe.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  state  that  Miss  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, who  had  charge  for  some  time  of  the  female  sanitarium  in  London,  and  who 
earned  such  a  world-wide  reputation  by  her  philanthropic  labors  during  the  war 
in  the  Crimea,  had  been  a  regular  pupil  for  several  years  at  Kaiserwerth.  The 
institution  at  Berlin  is  under  the  special  care  of  the  Empress  of  Germany  ;  and 
the  one  at  Dresden,  founded  by  the  Countess  Hohenthal,  a  lady  celebrated 
throughout  Germany  for  her  many  charitable  acts,  is  under  the  immediate  pat- 
ronage of  the  Queen  of  Saxony. 

In  Great  Britain  the  parent  institution  for  the  training  of  nurses  is  St.  John's 
House  and  Sisterhood,  founded  at  London  in  1848  ;  the  first  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose having  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  assisted  by 
a  large  number  of  prelates,  noblemen  and  other  eminent  persons.  It  is  an  estab- 
lishment of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  in  which  Christian  women,  mem- 
bers of  that  church,  are  associated  in  a  community  under  the  presidency  and 
visitatorial  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  chief  function  of  the  inmates 
is  to  elevate  the  profession  of  English  nurses  by  giving  them  the  best  possible 
training  in  the  hospital  ward,  and  uniting  them  under  a  sense  of  religious  respon- 
sibility into  a  sisterhood  as  members  of  a  Christian  family  and  home.  Every- 
thing has  from  the  beginning  been  conducted  on  the  volunteer  system,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  sisters  and  nurses,  without  the  exaction  of  vows,  monastic  obedi- 
ence, celibacy,  cloistered  seclusion,  or  other  restraint  whatever.  In  a  word,  they 
are  all,  both  in  wishes  and  inclinations,  free  agents,  wholly  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  Christian  charity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  sisters  at  .St.  John's 
House  are  ladies. 

St.  John's  House  and  Sisterhood  furnished  some  of  the  first  women  who  accom- 
panied Miss  Nightingale  to  the  east  in  1854  ;  and  in  the  following  year  it  pre- 
pared and  sent  upwards  of  twenty  lady  nurses  to  the  seat  of  war.  It  established 
training  schools  in  1856  at  King's  College  Hospital,  at  the  English  Galignani 
Hospital  in  1865,  and  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  London,  in  1866.  The 
board  of  managers  of  the  first-named  institution,  in  January,  1862,  set  apart  a 
ward  of  ten  beds  on  an  upper  floor  in  that  building  as  a  midwifery  ward,  for  the 
reception  and  treatment  of  poor  married  women,  and  for  the  training  of  midwifery 
nurses  for  country  districts,  under  the  supervision  of  the  sisterhood  of  St.  John's 
House,  an  arrangement  productive  of  great  good  and  highly  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned. 

It  is  impossible  with  the  slender  data  before  me  to  determine,  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  the  present  number  of  these  institutions  in  Europe;  the  probability 
is  that  it  is  upwards  of  one  hundred.  In  London,  besides  St.  John's  House  and 
its  appendages,  already  referred  to,  there  are  the  training  schools  for  nurses  at 
St.  Thomas,  the  Middlesex,  and  University  College  Hospitals,  all  in  a  highly 
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flourishing  condition.  The  first  named  of  these  establishments  is  supported  by 
the  "  Nightingale  Fund,"  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Miss  Ward- 
roper,  a  most  estimable  and  efficient  lady,  aided  by  a  council  of  eminent  and 
influential  men,  among  the  former  of  whom  are  Lord  Houghton,  Mr.  Bance 
Jones,  and  Mr.  William  Bowman,  the  distinguished  anatomist,  surgeon,  oculist 
and  author. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Dr.  Val" 
entine  Seaman  gave  instructions  to  two  dozen  nurses  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 
His  course  consisted  of  twenty-six  lectures,  devoted  mainly  to  midwifery,  but  also 
included  instruction  on  diet  and  other  requirements  of  the  sick  room.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  one  of  the  descendants  of  this 
good  man,  Dr.  Louis  L.  Seamen,  is  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  school  for  nurses  at 
Charity  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York. 

So  far  as  my  information  goes,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  oldest  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  in  the  country  is  the  Nurse  Society  of  Philadelphia,  estab- 
lished by  an  association  of  Friends  in  1838,  and  amalgamated  with  the  Lying-in 
Charity  in  1844,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity  and 
Nurse  Society,"  at  Cherry  and  Eleventh  Streets. 

The  Bishop  Potter  Memorial  House,  opened  in  1867  in  connection  with  the 
Episcopal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  is  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  the 
Protestant  training  houses  and  sisterhoods  in  C4ermany,  England,  France  and 
other  countries  ;  and,  under  the  discreet  and  admirable  management  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Jackson,  a  lady  of  high  mental  culture  and  social  position,  held  out  great 
promise  of  future  usefulness,  which,  I  fear,  have  not  been  fully  realized. 

From  a  little  volume  lately  published  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Thompson,  of  New  York, 
I  learn  that  there  are  now  in  this  country  twenty-two  training  schools  for  nurses 
in  more  or  less  active  and  successful  operation.  With  the  exceptions  of  the 
school  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  that  at  New  Orleans,  all  these  institu- 
tions are  situated  north  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  Louisville.  Most  of  them,  in 
fact,  are  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Massaehu setts,  Connecticut  and  Vermont. 
The  nurse  training  school  of  the  Woman's  Hospital  of  this  city  was  organized  in 
1863,  three  years  after  the  hospital  was  chartered.  Several  of  these  schools  are 
model  schools,  conducted  upon  the  most  liberal  principles,  and  have  already 
accomplished  a  great  amount  of  good.  The  late  Johns  Hopkins,  of  Baltimore, 
left  instructions  in  his  will  that  a  separate  building  should  be  erected  in  connec- 
tion with  the  grand  hospital  which  bears  his  name,  for  the  thorough  training  of 
nurses  ;  and  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  other  benevolent  persons  will 
follow  his  noble  example.  The  subject  addresses  itself  especially  to  our  wealthy 
women,  who  should  fully  open  their  hearts  and  spend  some  of  their  surplus 
means  for  the  benefit  of  their  poor  sisters,  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

Most  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  are  women,  and  in  some  of  them  hardly  any 
provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  and  accommodation  of  men.  The  latter  are, 
it  is  true,  not  as  necessary,  either  in  public  or  private  practice,  as  the  former ; 
still  there  are  cases  in  which  the  female  nurse  is  comparatively  powerless,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  aid  of  the  other  sex  is  indispensable.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  all  cases  of  severe  injuries,  as  wounds,  compound  fractures  and  dis- 
locations, and  the  capital  operations,  where  much  lifting  or  frequent  change  of 
posture  is  required  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  patient.  These,  however, 
are  exceptional  cases,  and  the  fact  has  long  been  established  that,  as  a  rule, 
female  nurses  are  incomparably  better  adapted  to  the  work  than  male,  who  are, 
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as  already  remarked,  too  often  coarse  in  their  language,  unfeeling  in  their  man- 
ners, impatient,  intemperate,  and  devoid  of  that  tenderness  and  sympathy  so 
characteristic  of  the  other  sex,  and  so  necessary  in  the  sick  chamber.  Even  in 
lunatic  asylums,  where  one  might,  a  priori,  suppose  that  male  nurses  were,  from 
the  boisterous  and  unmanageable  nature  of  many  of  the  inmates,  perfectly  indis- 
pensable, women  are,  it  would  seem,  better  fitted  to  calm  and  soothe  the  irritated 
mind  and  to  maintain  discipline  than  men.  In  England,  through  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  Maudsley  and  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  an  effort  is  now  on  foot  to  substitute 
female  for  male  nurses  in  many  of  the  lunatic  wards  throughout  the  country.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  mortality  of  male  lunatics  in  asylums  is  nearly  one- 
third  greater  than  that  of  female  lunatics  ;  that  the  deaths  are  most  numerous 
when  nursing  is  at  its  point  of  greatest  relaxation  ;  and  that  the  presence  of 
female  nurses  in  male  wards  is  much  more  effective  in  restraining  the  outbursts 
of  violence,  abusive  language,  and  offensive  habits  than  of  male  nurses.  "In  a 
word,"  says  Mr.  Browne,  "  their  whole  comduct  seems  to  be  softened,  and  their 
tone  of  feeling  ameliorated,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  introducing  kind-hearted 
female  nurses  among  them." 

Another  fact  determined  by  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  is  that  there 
is  not  only  a  marked  diminution  of  mortality  in  those  hospitals  in  which  the 
nursing  is  performed  by  trained  women,  but  a  decided  diminution  in  their 
expenditures,  and  a  great  improvement  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  inmates. 
The  wards  are  kept  in  a  more  clean  and  orderly  manner,  the  ventilation  is  much 
more  carefnlly  attended  to,  the  medicines,  food  and  drink  are  administered  with 
greater  regularity,  and  a  moral  atmosphere  prevails,  the  sanative  and  purifying 
influence  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  fully  to  estimate. 

Taking,  then,  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration — the  promotion  of 
health  and  comfort,  the  saving  of  life  and  money,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  sick — I  would  respectfully  urge  upon  the 
medical  profession  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  absolute  necessity  of  employ- 
ing none  but  well-trained  nurses  both  in  public  institutions  and  private  families. 
It  is  believed  that  such  an  arrangement  is  demanded  by  the  interests  alike  of 
society  and  individuals,  and  it  maybe  boldly  asserted  that  the  time  for  its  accom- 
plishment is  at  hand.  There  are  many  thousands  of  widows,  and  many  thousands 
of  young  women  doomed  to  perpetual  celibacy,  who,  in  consequence  of  their 
straightened  circumstances,  are  ready  to  enter  upon  this  good  work,  and  devote 
themselves,  heart  and  soul,  to  its  behests. 

To  afford  the  proper  facilities  for  carrying  out  this  grand  design,  it  is  evident: 

1st.  That  every  large  and  well-organized  hospital  should  have  a  school  for  the 
training  of  the  nurses,  not  only  for  the  supply  of  its  own  necessities,  but  for 
private  families,  the  teaching  to  be  furnished  by  its  own  medical  staff,  assisted 
by  the  resident  physicians. 

2d.  That  in  order  to  give  thorough  scope  and  efficiency  to  this  scheme,  districts 
schools  should  be  formed,  and  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  county  medical 
societies  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  the  members  of  which  should 
make  it  their  business  to  impart,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient, instruction  in  the  art  and  science  of  nursing,  including  the  elements  of 
hygiene,  and  every  other  species  of  information  necessary  to  qualify  the  student 
for  the  important,  onerous  and  responsible  duties  of  the  sick-room. 

I  would  further  suggest  the  importance  of  forming  in  every  convenient  place 
nurses'  societies,  the  regular  members  of  which  should,  in  all  cases,  other  things 
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being  equal,  have  the  preference  as  it  respects  the  recommendation  of  the  prac- 
titioner over  the  ordinary  ignorant  or  uneducated  nurse.  In  this  manner  an 
esprit  de  corps  could  be  established  which  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  advantage- 
ous to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  medical  profession. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  nurse  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  duties  which  she  may  be  required  to  perform  in  the  wards 
of  a  hospital  and  in  the  private  sick  chamber. 

1st.  To  do  justice  to  her  vocation,  or  to  perform  her  labor  with  alacrity  and 
efficiency,  a  nurse  must  be  of  sound  constitution,  of  good  muscular  strength,  and 
of  great  powers  of  endurance,  capable  of  bearing  up  manfully  under  fatigue  and 
loss  of  sleep. 

2d.  Her  age,  at  the  commencement  of  her  career,  should  not  be  under  twenty- 
two  or  over  thirty-five. 

3d.  She  should  possess  a  certain  amount  of  common  education  ;  at  all  events, 
be  able  to  read  and  write;  to  be  of  a  gentle  and  refined  disposition,  courageous' 
patient,  temperate,  punctual,  cheerful,  discreet,  honest,  sympathizing,  and  ever 
ready  and  willing  to  perform  every  service,  however  menial  or  disagreeable- 
Her  moral  character  should  be  of  the  purest  kind,  and  she  should  be  willing  to 
devote  herself  unreservedly  to  the  duties  of  her  vocation. 

4th.  She  should  possess  the  faculty  of  observation  in  order  that  she  may  be 
able  to  notice  with  advantage  the  character  of  the  secretions  and  excretions,  and 
the  changes  in  the  skin,  pulse,  countenance,  eyes,  tongue,  mind,  and  temperature 
of  the  patient. 

5th.  Her  education  should  embrace  a  knowledge :  1st,  of  the  principles  of 
hygiene,  especially  of  ventilation,  clean  linen,  temperature,  and  the  nature  and 
use  of  disinfectants;  2d,  of  the  methods  of  preparing  food  and  drink;  3d,  of  the 
administration  of  medicines,  and  of  the  doses  of  the  more  common  articles  of  the 
materia  medica  ;  5th,  of  the  application  of  leeches,  blisters,  bandages  and  other 
dressings,  as  cataplasms,  unguents,  and  lotions;  and  6th,  of  making  up  beds, 
changing  sheets,  and  handling  patients  exhausted  by  disease  and  injury. 

I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  nursing  is  not  only  an  extremely 
useful,  but  a  highly  honorable  pursuit  worthy  of  the  ambitition  of  any  respecta- 
ble person,  whether  man  or  woman.    Trained  nursing  is  rapidly  assuming  the 
form  of  a  dignified  profession.     It  is  no  longer  a  menial  occupation,  but  an  art 
and  a  science.    Women  of  the  highest  rank  in  social  life  have,  as  has  been  said, 
interested  themselves  in  founding  training  schools,  and  not  a  few  have  devoted 
their  precious  lives  to  nursing.     It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Her  Royal 
Highness,  Princess  Christine,  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  received  her  diploma,  as  a 
nurse,  from  the  Kensington  Center  Institution  of  London,  after  having  attended 
a  course  of  lectures  and  passed  a  rigid  examination.     Florence  Nightingale  was 
a  student  at  Kaiserwerth.    A  well-educated  nurse  must  necessarily  be  a  person 
of  refinement  and  of  more  or  less  culture.    Such  a  nurse  commands  high  wages, 
or,  to  put  it  in  a  more  proper  way,  high  fees,  is  much  sought  after,  and,  like  the 
medical  attendant,  is  entitled  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  family  in 
which  he  or  she  renders  the  service.    A  nurse  often  becomes  the  life-long  friend 
of  a  patient,  and  cases  have  repeatedly  occurred  in  which  large  legacies  have  been 
left  for  important  services  rendered  in  severe  and  protracted  sickness.  A  grateful 
patient  occasionally  marries  his  dutiful  nurse.    A  case  occurred,  not  long  ago,  at 
the  Jefferson  College  Hospital  where  a  widow,  grateful  for  the  service  which  the 
nur^e,  a  refined  and  gentlemanly  young  man,  had  rendered  to  her  husband,  not 
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only  supplied  him  with  money  to  finish  his  medical  studies,  but  finally  married 
him. 

To  educate  nurses  for  the  rural  districts  and  villages,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
establish  a  central  office  or  bureau  at  every  county  town  in  each  State  and  Territory, 
and  to  place  it  under  the  charge  of  its  medical  society,  which  should  select  two' 
or  at  most,  three  of  its  members  to  give  the  neeessary  instructions.  One,  for  ex- 
ample, might  take  charge  of  the  various  matters  comprised  under  the  head  of 
requirements  of  the  sick  room,  including  hygiene  and  the  nature  and  prepara- 
tion of  food ;  another,  the  mode  of  examining  the  patient  as  to  the  condition  of 
his  tongue,  pulse,  countenance,  skin,  temperature,  posture,  and  excretions  ;  th 
mode  of  administering  medicines,  their  doses  and  actions,  poisons  and  their  anti 
dotes;  while  a  third  might  busy  nimself  with  surgical,  obstetrical,  gynecological 
appliances  and  dressings,  including  the  treatment  of  hemorrhage. 

Where  no  county  society  exists,  the  same  object  may  be  attained  by  the  band- 
ing together  of  any  two  or  three  competent  physicians  in  the  place.  Notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting  should,  of  course,  be  given  in  the  public  prints, 
and  also  by  card.  A  small  matriculation  fee  should  be  charged,  and  also,  where 
possible,  a  small  fee  for  each  of  the  instructors,  to  assist  in  defraying  expenses. 
The  teachings  should  be  as  practical  as  possible,  essentially  practical,  each  pupil 
being  obliged  to  perform  her  work  in  the  presence  of  her  instructor,  not  once  or 
twice,  but  again  and  again.  Free  use  should  be  made  of  the  blackboard.  The 
outfit  of  such  an  establishment  need  not  exceed  fifty,  seventy-five,  or,  at  most, 
one  hundred  dollars.  There  should  be  frequent  examinations,  and  at  the  final 
one  a  certificate  of  competency  should  be  awarded  to  the  successful  candidates. 

If  the  plan  now  suggested  be  faithfully  carried  out,  as  I  confidently  believe  it 
may  be,  either  as  here  presented,  or  with  such  modifications,  changes,  or  altera- 
tions as  circumstances  may  render  necessary,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  instrumental  in 
saving  many  lives,  in  preventing  much  suffering,  in  inspiring  hope  in  the  sick, 
and  in  imparting  confidence  to  the  professional  attendant.  If  this  plan  succeeds, 
I  shall  feel  that  I  have  accomplished  the  greatest  work  of  my  life. 

The  "Training  School  for  Nurses" 
At  Charity  Hospital,  N.  Y. 

This  school  was  established  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities 
and  Correction  in  1875,  and  its  administrative  machinery  is  much  less  complicated 
than  that  of  many  of  the  schools. 

The  course  here  covers  two  years,  and  the  nurses  receive  an  allowance  often 
dollars  a  month  for  the  first,  and  fifteen  dollars  a  month  for  the  second  year.  Up 
to  March  1,  1883,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  nurses  were  graduated  at  this  school, 
the  last  class  numbering  seventeen.  Prizes  are  offered  for  excellence  in  exam- 
ination. A  library  of  five  hundred  volumes,  with  a  reading  room  and  piano, 
have  been  contributed  by  friends  in  the  past  year.  The  nurses  are  obliged  to 
live  in  the  hospital  building,  and  to  this  fact  is  probably  due  much  of  the  illness 
which  has  prevailed  among  them  at  this  school.  Two  of  the  pupils  contracted 
typhus  fever  in  the  past  year,  but  there  have  been  no  deaths  among  them.  Upon 
the  authority  of  the  chief  of  staff,  under  whose  direction  the  school  prospers, 
it  is  stated  that  the  death  rate  of  the  hospital  has  decreased  sixty  per  cent,  in  the 
past  decades,  and  this  he  attributes  very  largely  to  the  excellent  work  of  the 
trained  nurses ;  and  the  morale  of  the  pauper  patients  is  also  very  much  im- 
proved by  their  refining  influence  in  the  wards.  In  July,  1883,  there  are  nearly 
forty  pupils  in  this  school. 
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The  "New  York  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses." 

As  has  been  shown,  the  earliest  systematic  instruction  to  nurses  in  this  country 
was  given  in  the  New  York  Hospital  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  new 
hospital  buildings  were  opened  on  March  16,  1877,  and  in  April  of  that  year  the 
Board  of  Governors  established  a  training  school  for  nurses,  which  opened  with 
nineteen  pupils,  and  which  has  already  given  diplomas  to  sixty-one  graduates. 

The  government  of  this  school  is  very  simple.  It  is  vested  in  a  lady  principal, 
who  acts  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  five  of  the  hospital  governors. 
The  term  of  service  is  only  eighteen  months,  and  the  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
do  private  nursing  during  this  time.  Nurses  may  be  required  to  remain  for  six 
months  longer  if  the  hospital  service  is  unusually  active.  The  limits  of  age  at 
piesent  allowed  are  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years,  and  the  average 
age  is  about  twenty-nine  ,  originally  twenty  and  thirty  years  were  the  ages  fixed. 
The  school  is  somewhat  restricted  in  sleeping  accommodations,  having  rooms  for 
only  thirty  nurses,  and  a  great  number  of  applicants  are  refused  each  year.  In 
1882  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifteen  applicants.  Several  new  rooms  are  at 
present  being  added  to  the  dormitory,  which  is  in  a  building  adjoining  the  hos- 
pital. The  head  nurses  only  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  rooms  opening  off  from  the 
wards.  During  the  year  a  number  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  are  given  by 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  out-door  department,  of  the  hospital,  and  by 
the  members  of  the  house  staff ;  and  practical  instruction  is  furnished  at  a  cook- 
ing school  in  the  city.  There  is  no  obstetric  service  connected  with  this  hospital, 
but  efforts  are  made  to  give  the  graduate  nurses  facilities  in  various  lying-in 
institutions.  There  is  no  separate  endowment  fund  for  the  school,  as  it  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital.  For  the  year  1882 
the  school  cost  §5,444.  The  nurses  received  ten  dollars  a  month  for  the  first  six 
months,  thirteen  dollars  for  the  second,  and  sixteen  dollars  for  the  third  period 
of  six  months. 

They  are  admitted  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  preferably  in  April  or  Octo- 
ber. The  first  commencement  exercises  of  the  school  to  which  the  public  gener- 
ally were  invited,  occurred  on  April  5,  1883,  when  nine  nurses  received  diplomasj 
and  in  addition  each  received  a  gold  badge  appropriately  engraved.  The  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  year  before  numbered  ten. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  sixty-one  graduates,  eleven  were  widowed  or  divorced 
before  admission,  eight  have  since  given  up  nursing  for  different  causes,  and  one 
has  died.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  "  probationers  "  who  have  entered 
the  school,  seventeen  have  failed  to  graduate  through  ill  health,  nine  through 
misconduct,  fourteen  through  inefficiency,  seven  through  domestic  reasons,  and 
one  has  died. 

The  school  has  already  supplied  four  new  training  schools  with  superintend- 
ents from  amomg  its  graduates,  besides  sending  matrons  and  head  nurses  to 
several  large  hospitals  and  infirmaries;  and  high  commendation  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  school  by  the  governors  and  physicians  of  the  hospital  and  by 
such  of  the  public  as  have  had  practical  acquaintance  with  its  graduates.  The 
comfort  of  the  patients,  and  order  and  discipline  of  the  wards,  have  greatly  im- 
proved since  the  trained  nurses  have  been  admitted  to  them. 

Schools  of  Midwifery. 

There  are  several  excellent  schools  of  midwifery,  where  trained  nurses  who 
have  not  had  experience  in  labor  cases  can  supplement  their  training. 
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The  "Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity  and  Nurse  School."  This  institution 
was  chartered  May  7, 1832,  for  t  he  purpose  of  aiding  women  in  labor  at  their  own 
homes.  It  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  appropriate  officers,  and  eighteen  managers 

A  "  nurse  charity,"  having  a  similar  object,  was  founded  in  1838,  with  eight 
pupils,  and  this  was  merged  into  the  "  Nurse  School  of  the  Lying-in  Charity"  in 
1840.  In  1863,  the  charter  of  the  institution  was  amended,  and  provision  was 
made  for  a  separate  home  for  the  pupil  nurses,  and  subsequently  a  small  hospital 
was  established.  There  are  at  present  ten  pupil  nurses  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution ;  five  were  graduated  in  1882  ;  and  in  this  year  there  were  three  hundred 
and  ten  applications  for  nurses  to  care  for  outside  cases,  of  which  only  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  could  possibly  be  supplied.  The  Society  is  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions  and  legacies. 

The  "  Missouri  School  of  Midwifery,"  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  opened  in  1875, 
with  a  corps  of  three  instructors.  ' 

One  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  have  been  received  in  all  since  that  time,  and 
of  these  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  have  been  graduated.  There  are  at. 
present  sixteen  pupils. 

The  "New  York  State  School  for  Training  Nurses,"  at  the  Homceopathic 
Maternity  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  opened  in  January,  1873,  with  six  instructors. 
In  the  past  ten  years  fifty-four  nurses  have  been  graduated,  and  there  are  at  pres- 
ent seven  pupils.  The  course  lasts  only  one  year,  and  the  instruction  is  chiefly 
regarding  the  nursing  of  parturient  women  and  the  care  of  infants. 

The  "College  of  Midwifery,"  New  York  York  City.  This  school  has  been 
duly  incorporated  to  give  practical  and  scientific  instruction  to  mid  wives.  The 
first  session  opened  on  April  9,  1883,  with  eleven  students  in  attendance. 
Instruction  is  given  in  English,  German,  French,  or  Spanish,  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  demonstrations  and  recitations,  through  a  period  of  three  months  ;  and 
this  is  supplemented  by  two  months  of  practical  work.  Four  lectures  a  week 
are  given  on  the  subjects  of  anatomy,  physiology,  midwifery,  and  puerperal  dis- 
eases, and  the  care  of  infants.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  thorough  exam- 
inations are  held.  The  fee  for  the  full  course  is,  with  diploma,  one  hundred  and 
five  dollars.  There  are  a  faculty  of  six  lecturers,  and  a  board  of  eleven  super 
visors,  of  whom  the  Mayor  is  chairman ;  and  negotiations  are  now  being  made 
to  open  a  maternity  hospital  in  connection  with  the  college,  in  the  wards  of  which 
the  pupils  will  be  required  to  nurse  for  three  months. 

I  am  myself  satisfied  that  it  is  not  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to 
keep  these  women  in  a  school  for  two  years.  I  believe  that 
most  excellent  nurses  can  be  obtained  in  a  much  shorter  time 
by  proper  instruction.  I  would,  for  example,  take  a  certain 
number  of  women,  say  twenty  or  thirty;  I  would  give  them 
free  board  and  lodging  for  a  month,  and  I  would  give  these 
women  every  day  a  certain  number  of  lectures  and  a  certain 
amount  of  work  ;  this  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  faithfully  perform  their  duty.  I  believe  such  a  plan 
as  this  might  be  adopted  at  very  little  expense  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  be  quite  as  efficient  as  those  better  trained  nurses  as 
a  rule.  I  hope  I  have  not  taken  up  too  much  time  on  this 
point,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Ex-Governor  Hartranft  was  called  upon  to  say  a  few  words. 

Ex- Governor  Hartranft :  Gentlemen: — I  am  obliged,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  to  make  my  remarks  very  brief. 
The  proposition  to  give  work  to  insane  men  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  meets  my  hearty  approval.  The  idea  in- 
volved underlies  the  best  results  we  have  ever  achieved  in  the 
way  of  organized  charity.  When  I  was  a  resident  of  Harris- 
burg  we  tried  this  plan  with  gratifying  success.  Subscriptions 
to  a  general  fund  were  taken,  with  which  a  storehouse  was 
opened  and  a  storekeeper  employed.  Men  applying  for  aid 
were  put  to  work  in  a  stone  quarry  and  paid  for  their  labor  in 
supplies  from  the  storehouse.  By  this  system  the  population  of 
the  alms-house  was  kept  down,  street  begging  was  almost  en- 
tirely suppressed,  and,  better  than  all,  those  to  whom  aid  was 
given  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  instead  of  being 
paupers  they  had  well  earned  all  they  received.  To  the  sub- 
scribers to  this  general  fund  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  the  amounts 
subscribed  was  returned. 

The  law  regarding  the  admission  of  children  to  alms-houses 
I  regard  as  a  very  wise  one,  because  we  all  know  that  children 
brought  up  among  such  surroundings  are  apt  to  graduate  into 
poverty  and  crime  and  eventually  become  permanent  inmates 
of  either  the  alms-house  or  prison. 

Regarding  the  insane  poor  I  would  make  one  suggestion: 
All  new  cases  ought  to  be  sent  at  once  to  a  State  hospital,  in 
order  that  if  curable  they  may  be  restored  to  health  of  mind 
and  body.  If  found  to  be  incurable,  and  the  counties  where 
they  belong  can  provide  for  them  in  hospitals,  they  should  be 
removed.  No  insane  person  should  be  kept  in  an  alms-house. 
If  their  friendg  are  unable  to  provide  comfortably  for  them  at 
home,  the  new  cases,  as  I  have  said,  should  be  sent  to  the  State 
hospitals,  and  the  incurables  should  be  cared  for  by  the  coun- 
ties in  separate  hospitals  for  that  purpose,  until  the  State  is 
prepared  to  treat  them  at  a  more  economical  rate. 

Some  one  in  this  Convention  has  suggested  that  some  better 
name  than  "  alms-house  "  might  be  chosen  to  designate  the 
homes  of  our  unfortunate  poor.  I  quite  agree  with  the  spirit 
of  this  suggestion.  Those  who  are  unable  to  provide  homes 
for  themselves  ought  to  be  properly  cared  for  without  this  ad- 
dition of  a  stigma  which  is  so  generally  regarded  as  adding 
disgrace  to  misfortune. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Wednes- 
day morning  at  9  A.  M. 
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SECOND  DAY— FIRST  SESSION. 


October  10,  1883. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.,  by  the 
Vice-President,  Charles  S.  Snyder,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  following  communications  and  invitations  were  read, 
and  received  : 

The  General  Convention,  House  of  Deputies, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  9th,  1883. 
To  James  W.  Walk,  M.  D.,  Eec.  Sec'y  of  the  Joint  Committee : 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  am  instructed  by  the  President  of  the  House  of  Deputies  of 
the  General  Convention,  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  to  accept  with  many 
thanks  the  kind  invitation  tendered  by  you  from  the  "Association  of  Directors  of 
the  Poor  of  Pennsylvania."  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

A.  J.  Miller,  Ass't  Sec'y  of  the  House  of  Deputies. 

Girard  College,  October  8,  1883. 
Dear  Sir : — Please  accept  for  yourself  and  the  members  of  your  Convention  an 
invitation  to  visit  Girard  College  on  Thursday,  the  11th  inst. 

Respectfully,  A.  H.  Fetteroff. 

To  the  President  of  Convention,  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

Philadelphia,  September  28,  1883. 
To  the  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Gentlemen: — I  am  charged  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
to  tender  to  you  their  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  institution  on  Thursday,  the 
11th  day  of  October.  Do  me  the  favor  to  inform  me  at  your  earliest  convenience 
how  many  members  of  the  Association  the  Managers  may  hope  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  receiving,  and  at  about  what  hour  they  will  arrive  at  the  House. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  James  J.  Barclay, 

President  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  No.  219  S.  Sixth  Street. 

Penn'a  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Philadelphia,  October  8,  1883. 

James  W.  Walk,  M.  D. : 

Dear  Sir: — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  gentlemen  any  time  they  may  find 
it  convenient  to  come.  I  would  suggest  that  they  come  in  the  morning  instead 
of  the  afternoon.  If  you  can  tell  me  the  hour  of  their  arrival  I  will  have  the 
school  assemble  and  give  them  an  exhibition  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
reading  the  raised  type,  etc.,  etc.,  Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  Battles,  Ass't  Principal. 

Penn'a  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children, 

Elwyn,  Delaware  Co.,  October  4,  1883. 
To  the  Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  : 

Gentlemen: — It  will  be  gratifying  to  our  Directors,  and  to  myself,  if  during 
your  session  in  Philadelphia  you  can  in  a  body,  or  in  smaller  parties,  visit  our 
interesting  work  at  Elwyn  ;  at  your  session  in  Pittsburgh,  October  8,  1878,  I  had 
the  honor  of  presenting  before  you  a  small  class  of  our  children  under  training. 
The  interest  you  manifested  then  was  unmistakable,  and  has  been  followed  by  the 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  and  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  many 
of  our  interior  counties.  I  hope  this  interest  may  be  increased,  by  visits  from 
many  or  all  of  you,  as  may  be  possible.  Yours  respectfully, 

Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  Superintendent. 

(In  addition  to  the  above  invitations  the  President  received 
a  number  from  other  institutions,  inviting  the  Association  to 
visit,  them.  It  was  intended  to  have  the  invitations  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  report,  but  they  become  mislaid  and 
this  could  not  be  done.) 
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Dr.  Cadwalader,  for  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  then  sub- 
mitted the  report  of  the  Committee,  prefacing  the  following 
remarks  : 

In  presenting  this  report  for  the  Committee  on  Legislation, 
I  should  say  that  Mr.  Sypher,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
expected  to  be  present,  and  it  was  not  until  yesterday  after- 
noon that  I  received  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  him,  stating 
that  he  had  been  unexpectedly  detained  in  St.  Louis  by  pro- 
fessional engagements,  and  asking  me  to  prepare  the  report  for 
the  Committee. 

EEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

Your  Committee  on  Legislation  would  report  that  they  have  acted  under  the 
following  resolutions  of  the  last  Convention  held  at  Somerset,  in  September, 
1882,  viz. : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  Commonwealth  to  make  a  reduction  in  the 
rates  now  charged  counties  for  the  keeping  of  the  indigent  insane  in  State  asylums 
so  as  not  to  exceed  $1.75  per  week,  and  that  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities 
be  empowered  to  select  and  transfer  such  indigent  insane  persons  as  they  deem 
proper  from  the  county  alms-houses  to  the  State  asylums  for  caie  and  treatment. 

Resolved,  That  the  expense  per  capita  of  the  custody  of  the  indigent  insane  in 
State  hospitals  should  be  borne  equally  by  the  State  and  county,  each  paying  one- 
half  of  the  cost  thereof,  provided  that  the  maximum  charge  to  the  county  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  $1.75  per  capita  a  week. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  founded  upon  long  experience 
and  observation,  the  cost  per  capita  of  the  custody  of  the  indigent  inmates  of  the 
State  hospitals  for  the  insane  should  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $3.50  a  week. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  on  Legislation  of  seven  members,  together  with  an 
additional  member  from  each  county  and  society  represented  in  this  Convention, 
be  appointed,  to  which  shall  be  referred  the  resolutions  of  this  Convention,  relat- 
ing to  that  subject,  with  instructions  that  the  Committee  present  them  to  the  next 
Legislature  and  urge  the  enactment  of  the  laws  therein  recommended,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  Commission 
recently  appointed  by  Governor  Hoyt  and  the  Committee  of  the  State  Medical 
Society. 

Resolved,  That  we  re-affirm  the  declarations  made  by  the  Conventions  at  Har- 
risburg,  in  1880,  and  at  Erie,  in  1881,  on  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  children 
from  poor-houses. 

The  declaration  at  Plarrisburg  was  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  prohibiting  the  commitment  of  children  between  two  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  to  any  jail  or  poor-house,  and  make  the  violation  of  the  Act  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  with  penalties. 

The  declaration  at  Erie  was  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  representatives  of  this  Convention  be  instructed  to  confer  with 
representatives  to  the  Legislature  from  their  several  counties,  urging  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  the  enacting  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  putting  of  children  in  alms- 
houses. 
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On  December  27th,  the  following  circular  was  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  together  with  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the  several 
members  of  the  Committee  : 

Piuladelphia,  Deeember  27th,  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Convention  of  the  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  Somerset  in  September  last,  re-affirmed  the 
declarations  of  previous  Conventions,  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  indigent 
insane  and  of  children  from  the  county  poor-houses.  Resolutions  were  adopted, 
which  are  appended  hereto,  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Convention,  that 
all  proper  cases  of  the  indigent  insane  should  be  transferred  to  the  State  hospit- 
als, now  provided  for  that  purpose,  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  should  be  shared 
equally  by  county  and  State,  and  that  the  sum  of  $3.50  per  capita  a  week  should 
be  a  maximum  for  the  whole  cost  of  such  maintenance.  A  committee  of  seven 
members,  together  with  one  additional  member  from  each  county  and  society 
represented  in  the  Association,  was  appointed,  to  which  was  referred  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Convention,  with  instructions  that  they  be  presented  to  the  Legislature 
at  its  next  session,  and  that  the  enactment  of  laws  giving  effect  to  these  resolu- 
tions should  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Committee  was  instructed  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  appointed  by  Gov.  Hoyt  and  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  State  Medical  Society  for  this  purpose.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  assumes  that  he  is  not  called  upon  to  repeat  here  the  declarations 
or  arguments  so  cogently  presented,  and  that  appear  in  the  published  reports  of  the 
Conventions  in  behalf  of  the  humane  provisions  proposed  for  the  proper  protec- 
ion  of  the  indigent  insane  and  the  dependent  children  so  pecularily  unfortunate 
through  their  helpless  condition.  In  the  appointment  of  the  committee  it  was 
the  intention  that  its  members  should  consult  with  the  members  elect  of  the 
Legislature  from  their  respective  counties  and  inform  them  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Convention,  and  request  them  to  give  their  attention  and  support  to 
the  efforts  to  secure  proper  legisation  for  the  attainment  of  these  results.  The 
Chairman  accordingly  suggests  that  you  will  so  lay  the  matter  before  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  from  your  county. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  here  that  the  urgency  for  the  transfer  of  the  indigent 
insane  to  the  State  hospitals  was  affirmed  in  strong  terms  by  the  Convention  held 
at  Harrisburg  in  1880,  and  that  the  reasons  then  presented  have  been  reinforced 
by  the  opinions  in  consultation  with  persons  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
care  of  the  indigent  insane  throughout  the  State.  Five  State  hospitals  have 
been  erected  at  a  large  cost  for  the  express  purpose  of  caring  for  this  most  pitia- 
ble closs  of  public  dependents.  Motives  of  economy,  as  wedl  as  those  of  human- 
ity, therefore,  require  the  provision  by  law  now  proposed ;  otherwise  the  good 
intentions  of  the  State  will  be  defeated  through  the  inability  of  the  counties  to 
pay  the  present  per  capita  rates  charged  by  the  State  hospitals  and  the  increas- 
ing disposition  to  provide  for  their  insane  under  county  provision  at  more  mod- 
erate rates,  where  the  insane,  as  has  been  shown  by  reports  of  the  Connection, 
suffer  from  the  want  of  the  proper  safe-guards,  the  insufficient  appointments  in 
buildings,  the  supervision  of  skilled  attendants  and  of  expert  medical  treatment 

Enclosed  is  a  list  of  the  membership  of  the  committee. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  R.  D.  McGonnigle,  38  Union  Ave- 
nue, Allegheny  City,  Secretary  of  the  Commitiee,  or  to  the  Chairman,  No.  625 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Josiah  R.  Syphee,  Chairman. 
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The  Committee  was  called  together  at  Harrisburg  and  the  bills  were  drafted 
entitled  : 

1 .  An  Act  to  prohibit  the  receiving  and  detaining  of  children  in  alms-houses 
and  poor-houses,  and  to  provide  for  the  care  and  education  of  such  children. 

2.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent  insane  of  the 
several  counties  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

The  bills  were  framed  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  con- 
veyed in  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention  at  Somerset. 

Members  of  the  committee  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  immedi- 
ately after  its  organization  and  the  bills  were  presented  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  at  that  time  and  referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

The  Committee  were  at  pains  while  at  Harrisburg  to  explain  to  members  of 
the  committees  of  the  Houses  the  provisions  of  the  bills,  and  ascertained  that 
a  very  favorable  disposition  existed  in  both  Houses  towards  the  measures  propos- , 
ed.  During  the  subsequent  proceedings  both  in  committee  as  well  as  upon  their 
reading,  modifications  were  made  in  each  bill  and  they  were  finally  passed  a 
the  close  of  the  session,  in  the  following  form  : 

"AN  ACT 

To  prohibit  the  receiving  and  detaining  of  Children  in  Alms-houses  and  Poor- 
houses,  and  to  provide  for  the  care  and  education  of  such  children. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  samo :  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
overseers  or  guardians  or  directors  of  the  poor  in  the  several  counties 
cities,  boroughs  and  townships  of  this  Commonwealth  to  receive  into  or  retain, 
in  any  Alms-house  or  Poor-house,  any  child  between  two  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
for  a  longer  time  than  sixty  days,  unless  such  child  be  an  unteachable  idiot,  an 
epileptic,  or  a  paralitic,  or  otherwise,  so  disabled  or  deformed  as  to  render  it 
incapable  of  labor  or  service. 

"Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  overseers  or  other  persons  having  charge 
of  the  poor,  to  place  all  pauper  children  who  are  in  their  charge,  and  who  are 
over  two  years  of  age  (with  the  exception  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act) 
in  some  respectable  family  in  this  State,  or  in  some  educational  institution  or 
home  for  children  ;  and  one  of  the  said  officers  shall  visit  such  children  in  person 
or  by  agent  not  less  than  once  every  six  months,  and  make  all  needful  inquiries 
as  to  their  treatment  and  welfare,  and  shall  report  thereon  to  the  board  of  over- 
seers or  other  officers  charged  with  the  care  of  such  children. 

"  Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  county  or  for  two  or  more  counties  in  this 
Commonwealth  acting  together  to  establish  and  maintain  an  industrial  home  for 
the  care  and  training  of  children,  but  such  institution  or  home  shall  be  remote 
from  any  alms-house  or  poor-house  and  entirely  disconnected  from  the  same,  and 
under  separate  management  from  the  Keeper  of  the  Poor-house. 

"  Sec  4.  This  Act  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  all  Acts  of  Assembly  or  parts  of  Acts  incon- 
sistent therewith  are  hereby  repealed  from  that  date." 

"AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent  insane  of  the  several 
counties  of  the  Commonwealth  in  State  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
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"  Section  1.  Be  it  enated  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  en- 
acted by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  whenever  the  State  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  transfer  any  such  indigent 
insane  persons  in  county  poor-houses  or  alms-houses  or  otherwise  in  the  custody 
of  the  directors  or  overseers  of  the  poor  to  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  for  care 
and  treatment,  the  Slate  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  shall  petition 
the  President  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  proper  county,  who 
shall  enter  a  rule  upon  filing  said  petition  upon  said  directors  or  overseers  of  the 
poor,  to  show  cause  why  said  insane  person  shall  not  be  removed  to  said 
State  hospital,  and  if  upon  hearing  he  shall  deem  it  best,  he  shall  make  an  order 
directing  the  removal  of  said  insane  person  to  the  State  hospital  for  the  proper 
district. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  cost  per  capita  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent 
insane  in  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  a  week,  which  shall  include  all  charges  except  clothing,  for  which 
the  charge  shall  not  exceed  fifty  cents  for  each  week. 

"  Sec.  3.  That  the  expense  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent  insane 
in  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  shall  be  divided  between  the  State  and  the 
county :  Provided,  That  the  maximum  charge  to  the  county  shall  not  exceed 
including  all  charges,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  a  week  for  each  person." 

It  would  be  proper  here  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Convention,  the 
modifications  in  the  two  bills,  as  drafted  by  the  committee,  which  have  been 
made  in  the  respective  Acts.  They  are  as  follows  : 

In  the  Children's  Bill— 

"  Section  1.  Was  altered  by  the  insertion  of  the  clause  permitting  children 
to  be  retained  in  alms-houses  for  a  period  of  sixty  days." 

In  the  Bill  relating  to  the  Indigent  Insane— 

''Section  1.  The  draft  by  the  committee  empowered  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities to  transfer  such  indigent  insane  persons  in  the  custody  of  the  poor  authori- 
ties as  they  should  deem  proper  to  the  State  hospitals.  Instead  of  this  the  Act 
provides  that  in  a  question  of  such  transfer  a  petition  for  a  rule  shall  be  re- 
ferred by  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  the  President 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  proper  county. 

"  Section  2.  The  clause  for  allowing  a  maximum  charge  for  clothing  of  fifty 
cents  for  each  week  has  been  added. 

In  Section  3  the  maximum  charge  to  the  county  for  the  care  of  the  indigent 
insane  in  the  State  hospitals  has  been  made  two  dollars  a  week  in  place  of  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  for  each  person. 

The  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted  and  the  committee  ask  that  they  may 
be  discharged. 

Committee  of  Seven. 


J.  R.  Sypher,  Chairman  Philadelphia. 

Geo.  L.  Harrison  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  Heister  Clymer  Reading. 

Henry  McCormick  Harrisburg. 

Chas.  E.  Cadwalader,  M.  D  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  Hartley  Bedford. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Donehoo  Pittsburgh. 
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Additional  Membeks  of  Committee  from  Counties  and  Societies 

Represented. 

Adams  County  D.  A.  Behlen,  Gettysburg. 

Allegheny  County  Rev.  E.  R.  Donehoo,  Pittsburgh. 

County  Home  District  W.  J.  Steen,  Mansfield  P.  O. 

Allegheny  City  Home  District  W.  F.  Trimble. 

Pittsburgh  City  Home  District  R.  E.  Mercer,  Pittsburgh. 

Armstrong  County  Joseph  Buffiingtou,  Kittanning. 

Beaver  County  Hon.  Danl.  Agnew,  Beaver. 

Bedford  County  Hon.  R.  C.  McNamara,  Bedford. 

Berks  County  Hon.  George  Stitzel,  Reading. 

Blair  County  D.  S.  Brumbaugh,  Roaring  Spring. 

Bradford  County  E.  B.  Coolbaugh,  Towanda. 

Bucks  County  Thomas  W.  Trege,  Doylestown. 

Butler  County  Hon.  J.  P.  Thompson,  Butler. 

Cambria  County  Hon.  G.  W.  Easly,  Johnstown. 

Cameron  County  Hon.  John  Brooks,  Emporium. 

Carbon  County  R.  Q.  Butler,  Mauch  Chunk. 

Centre  County  Hon.  Danl.  Rhodes,  Bellefonte. 

Chester  County  Edwin  James,  West  Chester. 

Clarion  County  C.  A.  Rankin,  Clarion. 

Clearfield  County  W.  H.  Dill,  Clearfield. 

Clinton  County  H.  T.  Beardsly,  Lock  Haven. 

Columbia  County  D.  A.  Beckly,  Bloomsburg. 

Crawford  County  James  Scowdon,  Meadville. 

Cumberland  County  

Dauphin  County  Geo.  W.  Porter,  Harrisburg. 

Delaware  County  Chalkley  Harvey. 

Elk  County  

Erie  County  Joseph  Henderson,  Erie. 

Fayette  County  Squire  Edwards.,  Vanderbilt,  P.  O. 

Forest  County  Hon.  N.  P.  Wheelan,  Tionesta. 

Franklin  County  Benj.  Chambers,  Chambersburg. 

Fulton  County  Dr.  E.  S.  Duffield. 

Huntingdon  County  J.  H.  Isett,  Spruce  Creek. 

Indiana  County  Hon.  Thos.  St.  Clair,  M.  D.,  Indiana. 

Juniata  County,  Thos.  A.  Elder,  Mifflin. 

Jefferson  County  H.  L.  Blood,  Brookville. 

Lancaster  County  Henry  Musser,  Lancaster. 

Lawrence  County  Geo.  W.  Permar,  New  Castle. 

Lackawanna  County  Hon.  Lewis  Pughe,  Scranton. 

Lebanon  County  A.  Wilhelm,  Lebanon. 

Lehigh  County  E.  W.  Wright,  Allentown. 

Luzerne  County  Win.  Cunningham,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Lycoming  County  Jas.  H.  Perkins,  Williamspoit. 

McKean  County  W.  A.  Williams,  Smethport, 

Mercer  County,  M.  Hazen,  Mercer. 

Mifflin  County  G.  W-  Elder,  Lewistown. 

Monroe  County  F.  H.  Smith,  Stroudsburg. 

Montgomery  County  John  A.  Richter,  Wm.  Penn  P.  O. 
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Montour  Comity  Peter  Baldy,  Danville. 

Northampton  County  Berge  Pearson,  Easton. 

Northumberland  County  W.  C.  Montgomery,  Sunbury. 

Perry  County  G.C.  Snyder,  Liverpool  P.  0. 

Pike  County  Chauncy  Thomas,  Milford. 

Potter  County  Hon.  D.  C.  Larrabee,  Coudersport. 

Philadelphia  County  E.  F.  Hoffman,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  Co.  (Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin)  Chas.  S.  Snyder,  Phila. 

Schuylkill  County  Win.  Neifert,  Pottsville. 

Snyder  County  Thos.  J.  Smith,  Middleburg. 

Somerset  County  Danl.  Kimmel,  Somerset. 

Sullivan  County  Wm.  Meybert,  Laporte. 

Susquehanna  County  M.  C.Tyler,  Montrose. 

Tioga  County  D.  Bacon,  M.  D.,  Wellsboro. 

Union  County  Saml.  Blair,  M.  D.,  Lewisburg. 

Venango  County  Hugh  Craig,  Franklin. 

Warren  County  Hon.  Saml.  P.  Johnston,  Warren. 

Washington  County  John  C.  Sloan,  Buffalo  Village  P.  O. 

Wayne  County  

Westmoreland  County  John  Herbert,  Greensburg. 

Wyoming  County  

York  County  Wm.  Gilberthorp,  York. 

Ass'n  of  Directors  of  Poor  R.  D.  McGonnigle,  Alhgheny  City. 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.  D. 

In  the  foregoing  report  I  have  merely  stated  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
without  commenting  upon  the  terms  of  the  new  laws,  as  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  impossibility  at  this  time  of  calling  the  committee  together  prevents 
the  expression  of  any  recommendations  or  measures,  that  the  committee  might 
otherwise  have  desired  to  bring  forward  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  more 
effectual  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws.  I  can  say  personally,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  recent  visit  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  a  delegate  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  held  there  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
consulting  representatives  of  the]  child-caring  institutions  and  of  the  State 
hospitals  for  ,"the  insane,  as  ,well  as  county  'authorities  of  different  States  in 
regard  to  the  terms  of  the  two  Acts,  and  can  say  that  they  were  generally  ap- 
proved, and  that  I  heve  received  letters  from  a  number  of  the  persons  in  the 
country  who  have  been  chiefly  active  in  promoting  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
the  classes  to  be  affected  by  these  laws  cordially  congratulating  us  upon  the  pro- 
curement of  this  legislation. 

In  regard  to  the  children's  Act,  criticisms  offered  have  been  to  the  clause 
authorizing  the  retention  of  children  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  in  the  poor- 
house,  also  to  .Section  3  permitting  the  establishment  of  industrial  homes  by 
county  athorities,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  penalty. 

1  am  informed  that  the  Children's  Aid  Soicety  and  Bureau  of  Information  are 
here  prepared  to  offer  the  services  of  their  society ^in  aiding  the  county  authorities 
through  the  State  in  the  disposition  of  children  under  the  terms  of  the  law.  I 
also  see  with  us  representatives  from  the  NorthernHome  for  Friendless  Child- 
ren. 
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In  respect  to  the  law  concerning  the  indigent  insane,  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  a  capacity  in  our  State  hospitals  for  upwards  of  1,000  additional  patients, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  the  number 
of  the  indigent  insane  that  may  be  eligible  during  the  present  year  for  transfer- 
to  the  State  hospitals  would  not  number  probably  over  500. 

It  is  also  believed  that  this  number  can  be  readily  accommodated  in  one  or 
more  of  the  hospitals  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  bill  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  invoking  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  report  Dr.  Cadwalader  kindly 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Convention  to 
spend  the  evening  at  his  residence. 

Vice  President:  You  have  heard  the  Report  on  Legislation, 
what  is  your  pleasure '? 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  received  and  the 
committee  was  discharged  with  thanks. 

Mr.  McGonnigle :  Mr.  President,  this  kind  invitation  of  Dr. 
Cadwalader  we  knew  of  by  reference  to  the  programme,  but 
this  personal  invitation  from  the  doctor  should  be  accepted 
formally.     I  move  that  we  accept  the  same  with  thanks. 

Agreed  to. 

It  might  be  well  to  state,  in  explanation,  that  there  is  no 
penalty,  as  you  notice,  in  the  children's  Act  for  the  violation 
of  its  provisions,  and  it  was  thought  by  some  that  if  we  did 
not  see  fit  to  obey  the  law  there  was  no  misdemeanor  commit- 
ted, and  there  was  no  default.  But  Sec.  42  of  the  iVct  of  1836, 
(the  general  poor  law,)  provides  that  any  overseer  or  director 
of  the  poor  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty 
enjoined  on  him  by  law  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  ;  so  that 
while  we  have  no  penalty  in  this  Act,  we  do  have  it  in  the 
general  Act. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Phillips,  the  Second  Vice  President,  took  the 
chair,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Snyder,  the  First  Vice  President, 
who  spoke  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Conven- 
vention  : — I  being  ont;  of  the  pioneers  of  this  very  subject,  and 
one  of  the  promoters  of  this  very  Act,  it  seems  proper  and 
right  that  I  should  say  some  few  words  in  regard  to  this  Act, 
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and  with  relation  to  the  children  that  have  been  taken  from 
the  homes.  It  is  a  new  Act  that  has  just  been  passed,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  members  of  the  different  organizations 
m  this  State  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  Perhaps  I  can 
enlighten  them  somewhat  on  this  subject,  and  show  them  a 
little  of  the  working  of  our  institution.  You  are  all  well 
aware  that  children  brought  up  in  poor-houses  always  remain 
there  and  become  paupers  themselves.  I  have  found  that  we 
now  have  in  our  institution  old  men  who  were  born  there, 
raised  there  and  are  still  inmates  of  our  institution.  We  have 
others  who  have  been  placed  out  there  and  who  have  stayed 
there,  and  are  there  yet;  and  oh,  how  well  I  recall  those  words 
delivered  here  yesterday  expressing  a  desire  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  name  of  these  institutions  shall  be 
changed  from  poor-house  to  some  other  name  and  to  some 
other  title.  I  heard  the  remark  made  only  last  night 
upon  the  streets,  "  You  are  from  the  poor-house."  When  a 
child  has  been  taken  to  any  of  our  alms-houses  or  asylums, 
it  sticks  to  them  after  they  have  grown  up.  Who  will 
go  and  take  these  people  out — take  these  children  out 
from  there  and  take  care  of  them?  While  they  remain 
there  no  one  seems  to  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 
I  have  tried  it  in  all  its  varied  forms,  and  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  matter.  Several  years  ago  we  had  a  num- 
ber of  children  in  our  institution.  We  had  placed  them 
around  among  the  different  farmers,  and  they  were  sent  back 
to  us;  and,  as  many  of  you  will  remember  the  remarks 
that  I  made  at  Erie :  We  had  one  incorrigible  boy  that  no- 
body would  receive,  who  was  born  and  raised  in  the  institu- 
tion. When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  skilled  in 
vice  and  immorality  ;  nobody  would  receive  him,  and  there 
he  was,  being  brought  up,  you  may  say,  ready  for  the  peni- 
tentiary. I  remember  sending  him  on  an  errand  to  a  dealer 
or  storekeeper,  and  in  a  very  little  while  after  he  came  back  the 
dealer  came  over  and  said  that  he  had  missed  a  nice  pocket 
handkerchief.  We  called  the  boy  up  and  examined  him,  and 
found  that  he  had  taken  it  and  hid  it  in  his  clothes.  That 
was  the  result  of  the  influences  by  which  he  had  been  sur- 
rounded. He  was  just  starting  out  on  a  course  of  stealing 
and  getting  himself  ready  for  the  penitentiary.    I  then  tried 
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to  devise  some  means  whereby  we  could  keep  this  child  out  of 
that  course,  that  he  might  become  a  useful  member  of  society, 
and  to  devise  a  means  whereby  all  these  children  might  be- 
come useful  members  of  society  and  useful  men  and  women. 
We  thought  the  matter  over,  and  through  the  kindness  of 
some  of  the  ladies,  the  Pauline  Home  in  Germantown  was 
organized  to  take  the  children  from  the  Germantown  poor- 
house  and  provide  for  them.   They  found  that  if  their  accom- 
modations were  enlarged  that  they  might  take  others,  and 
they  applied  to  the  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  Institution 
to  fake  their  children.    The  subject  was  brought  up  and  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  bearings,  and  we  estimated  the  cost  of  keeping 
these  children  to  be  $1.25  per  week.    These  ladies  kindly 
consented  to  take  the  children  at  that  price  and  care  for  them. 
I  was  delegated  to  take  the  children  over  to  the  Home, 
and  among  the  first  I  took  was  this  large  boy  I  was  talking 
about ;  they  were  loth  to  receive  him  ;  they  were  afraid  of 
him  ;  they  were  afraid  that  his  conduct  would  influence  others. 
I  then  said  to  them,  "  Ladies,  take  this  boy  at  this  time,  and 
any  time  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with  him  we  will  take  him 
back."    I  left  them  all  there  and  went  away    Two  weeks 
afterwards  I  paid  an  official  visit  there,  and  the  Matron 
who  had   charge  there  said  to   me,  the  children   are  at 
school,  would  I  not  call  in   there   when  they  assembled? 
I  said  yes;  I  went  about  some  business,  and  called  there 
about  twelve  o'clock  ;  the  children  had  just  returned  from 
school,  I   think,  and  were  all  assembled  in  a  little  out- 
room.    I  was  in  hopes  some  of  the  ladies  from  the  Pauline 
Home,  Germantown,  were  here,  and  that  they  would  explain 
these  things  for  themselves,  but  I  am  now  giving  you  the 
practical  workings  of  this  institution.    They  were  called  in, 
and  they  assembled   around    the   table;   then   this  large 
bad  boy,  as  they  call  him,  was  taken  to  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  he  asked  a  blessing  in  a  way  that  I  thought  the  boy 
never  could  be  brought  to  do.     In  about  two  weeks  they 
had  worked  around  the  heart  of  this  boy,  and  they  had  so 
interwoven  him  with  themselves  that  he  was   as   a  little 
baby.    He  sat  there  and  asked  the  blessing  in  away  that 
pleased  me  ;  many  an  older  and  better  person  would  have 
blushed.     They  ate   their   meal    in    silence  and  retired. 
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When  J  took  this  news  home  to  my  board  of  directors 
what  do  you  think  they  said^?  They  said,  "  Mr.  Snyder, 
you  are  exaggerating  this  thing — it  cannot  be."  I  said, 
"Gentlemen,  pay  a  visit  there  as  I  have,  see  for  yourselves, 
and  know  for  yourselves  the  workings  of  this  institution." 
And  that  is  where  one-half  of  us  make  a  mistake ;  we  depend 
upon  others  to  do  this  thing,  to  go  and  see  and  let  them  do  it, 
when  we  should  go  ourselves.  I  always  make  it  a  point  to 
go  myself,  and  then  I  can  act  intelligently.  In  placing  these 
children  out  in  families,  we  don't  lose  control  over  them  ; 
we  have  control  over  them  wherever  they  are  placed,  and 
they  are  not  placed  out  without  our  consent.  These  ladies, 
in  procuring  a  place  for  this  boy  wrote  to  us,  and  we 
acquiesced  in  what  they  were  doing,  and  the  boy  was  placed 
upon  trial.  I  think  it  is  seven  years  since  the  boy  has  been 
placed  there,  and  he  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  intelli- 
gent boys  that  you  would  meet.  His  mind  has  been  watched 
over  and  improved ;  he  is  now  occupying  a  responsible  position, 
and  sometime  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Convention  and  show 
him  to  you,  and  let  you  see  and  hear  all  that  we  have  done 
for  him.  In  six  months  we  lost  charge  of  all  these  children  ; 
I  say  we  lost  charge  in  a  pecuniary  way.  but  they  never  ceased 
to  be  of  interest  to  us;  they  are  a  charge  upon  us,  and  will  be 
until  they  become  men  and  women  for  themselves.  We  have 
the  oversightof  them^and  they  are  now  all  gone.  Since  then  we 
haveanumber  of  children  that  have  been  placed  there,  and  they 
are  all  gone.  Where  are  our  children  now  that  had  been 
accumulating  on  our  hands  for  years?  They  are  now  being 
brought  up  to  some  useful  trade  and  occupation,  and  they  all 
will  become  ornaments  to  society  and  useful  members  thereof. 
I  would  simply  state  here  that  in  all  my  intercourse  in  society 
I  am  of  the  opinon  that  the  different  trades  unions  are  a  great 
mistake.  There  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  mistakes  made  herein 
the  rearing  of  children.  If  you  have  a  son  or  daughter  to  place 
at  any  trade,  the  trades  unions  say  you  shall  not  employ  him;  you 
shall  not  apprentice  him  to  any  trade.  When  I  was  a  boy  my 
father  was  a  blacksmith ;  I  learned  everything  about  black- 
smithing;  then  I  went  to  farming  and  learned  everything 
about  farming.  When  you  are  placing  a  boy  at  a  trade  now 
he  only  learns  one  part  of  it — only  gets  one  idea.    It  takes 
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eight  or  nine  men  to  make  a  shoe  ;  the  same  number  to  make 
a  wagon  ;  one  man  does  the  trimming,  another  the  painting, 
and  so  on.  When  you  put  a  boy  to  a  trade  and  he  comes 
home,  he  knows  nothing  about  it;  he  only  knows  one  branch 
of  it,  This  has  been  caused  through  the  advance  in  machin- 
ery and  the  scarcity  of  help  ;  these  people  take  new  hands  and 
train  them  to  certain  portions  of  the  work,  and  then  know 
nothing  else. 

The  Vice-President :    I  would  now  call  on  Mrs.  Ames,  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society. 

Mrs.  Ames  then  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows  : 
Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven- 
tion :  Last  year,  when  Mrs.  Puncheon  appeared  at  your  Som- 
erset meeting,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  received  a  very  kind- 
ly hearing  ;  and  in  view  of  the  new  law  which  requires  the 
removal  of 'children  from  the  alms-houses  of  the  State,  lam 
glad  to  speak  of  the  provision  which  our  society  deems  best 
for  the  children  and  for  the  public  welfare.  We  are  ready  to 
present  the  method  by  which  we  provide  for  a  similar  class, 
and  to  state  on  what  terms  the  Children's  Aid  Society  can 
offer  to  take  such  children  as  you  may  commit  to  its  charge. 

When  the  charity  organization  of  this  city  first  began  its 
work,  one  of  the  things  which  tugged  most  at  the  hearts  of 
the  women,  and  came  up  oftenest  was  the  con diti on  of  deso- 
late children  ;  children  who  were  likely  to bte  sent  to  the  alms-^ 
houses  because  they  were  without  friends,  or  in  the  custody  of 
such  persons,  that  they  were  worse  than  friendless. 

There  was  also  another  class  of  persons  who  seemed  to  be 
greatly  in  need  of  care,  women  with  the  illegitimate  children, 
babes,  that  we  must  support,  or  cast  upon  the  public.  For 
three  years,  four  or  five  women,  visitors  of  the  different  wards, 
held  informal  meetings,  and  with  no  organization  and  no 
charter,  provided  for  such  cases  as  came  before  them.  The 
work  grew  so  rapidly,  it  became  so  evident  that  there  were 
proper  homes  waiting  all  these  children,  and  the  need  of  more 
funds  became  so  pressing  that  these  women  enlarged  their 
number  and  formed  themselves  into  a  chartered  society,  with 
a  duly  authorized  board  of  directors,  opened  an  office  and  ap- 
pointed an  agent,  and  have  worked  under  the  name  of  the 
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Child  ren's  Aid  Society  and  Bureau  of  Information.  During 
that  time  nearly  700  children  have  passed  through  the  office, 
some  requiring  only  information  as  to  what  was  or  needed  or 
possible  for  them,  others  requiring  direct  care.  Their  method 
has  been  to  use  in  all  cases  existing  institutions  and  to  create 
more  new  ones.  They  found  that  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
alone,  there  were  institutions  for  nearly  every  kind  of  desti- 
tute children  ;  but  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
permanent  and  wise  way  to  care  for  such  children  was  to  put 
them  into  private  homes  and  families;  and  the  number  of 
private  families  open  to  them  is  truly  remarkable.  During 
this  one  year  they  have  established  local  committees  in  several 
neighborhoods,  in  Bethlehem,  Catasattqua,  Wilmington,  Ches- 
ter, West  Chester  and  New  Hope.  They  have  found  a  great  many 
farmer's  families  glad  and  willing  to  receive  the  little  children, 
and  maintain  them  for  a  small  compensation,  or  at  least  what 
we  call  a  small  compensation ;  and  here  these  children  receive 
the  proper  family  care  which  every  child  needs. 

The  institutions  of  the  city  have  furnished  us  all  the  tem- 
porary shelter  that  we  have  needed  for  these  children,  while 
waiting  for  such  homes. 

The  expense,  although  it  may  at  first  be  larger  than  is 
necessary  for  keeping  children  in  alms-houses  or  institutions, 
will  not  probably  be  so  great  in  the  long  run,  because  in  a 
very  short  time  these  children  pass  away  entirely  from  the 
care  of  the  society  and  are  merged  into  the  family  where 
they  have  sojourned.  They  are  frequently  adopted  into  such 
families,  or  into  families  in  the  neighborhood,  by  reason  of 
people  in  the  neighborhood  becoming  interested  in  any  child 
of  good  behavior  and  promise. 

At  the  call  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  this  city  for 
proposals  from  the  different  child-caring  institutions,  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  made  a  proposal  for  the  care  of  the 
children  now  in  Blockley  Alms-house.  At  that  time  our  di- 
rectors proposed  to  take  them  at  cost — at  the  cost  of  keeping 
them.  Since  that  time  we  have  received  encouragement  from 
a.  number  of  gentlemen,  influential  gentlemen  from  this  city, 
which  entitles  us  to  say  that  we  can  take  the  children  from 
the  alms-houses  of  our  State  and  of  the  city  at  as  low  cost  as 
any  other  institution  will  provide  or  offer.     The  method  of 
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the  Children's  Aid  Society  is  something  like  this :  They  pro- 
pose to  visit  every  County  or  District  in  Pennsylvania  and 
there  form  an  auxiliary  body  of  visitors,  who  shall  have  the 
immediate  care  of  such  children.  They  propose  to  do  this  by 
an  agent,  who  shall  make  it  his  or  her  duty  to  visit  the  families 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  find  out  such  persons  as  are  willing 
and  suitable  to  have  such  children,  and  to  place  them  in  that 
neighborhood  or  county,  have  oversight  over  them  and  report 
to  the  central  body.  That  is  the  system  that  has  been  carried 
out  in  New  York  State,  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin with  great  success. 

We  put  out  one  strong  plea  for  this  plan,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  most  natural  and  the  most  simple  of  any  that 
has  yet  been  proposed.  However  good  an  institution  is,  and 
I  think  some  of  the  greatest  care,  love  and  attention  goes  into 
the  management  of  the  institutions  of  Philadelphia  for  child- 
ren, nevertheless,  an  institution  is  not  the  natural  life  for  a 
child.  The  only  natural  condition  under  which  any  child 
can  grow  up  is  in  the  family.  Children  are  far  better  off  un- 
der conditions  which  permit  free  physical  movement  with  some 
industrial  opportunities,  than  where  they  receive  mental  train- 
ing without  forming  the  active  habits  which  fit  them  for  after 
life.  By  our  method  we  find  wholesome  homes,  not  only  for 
children  who  can  make  themselves  useful,  but  for  babies,  even 
sick  babies. 

At  New  Hope  we  have  thirty-five  children  boarding  in  good 
Quaker  families,  where  they  are  receiving  the  best  of  care. 

We  pay  two  dollars  a  week  for  their  board,  and  are  also 
responsible  for  the  expense  of  their  transportation  and  such 
clothing  as  is  necessary,  expense  hitherto  met  by  private  con- 
tributions. With  some  aid  from  public  money,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  we  could  provide  for  ever  child  from  the 
alms-houses. 

There  is  scarcely  a  class  of  destitute  children  for  whom  we 
do  not  find  ways  and  means.  Here  comes  a  girl  to  our  office, 
as  you  may  see  any  morning,  a  young  girl  who  has  fallen, 
and  brings  Iher  babe  in  her  arms.  Instead  of  separating 
the  child  from  the  mother  and  placing  it  in  some  institution, 
or  place  away  from  her,  she  is  encouraged  to  take  care  of  the 
child  herself.     We  find  a  great  many  farmer's  families  only 
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too  glad  to  receive  such  a  young  woman  for  the  sake  of  her 
help  in  the  family.  The  baby  soon  trots  around  after  its  mother, 
and  grows  to  become  one  of  the  members  of  society.  Eighty- 
three  such  women  were  provided  for  by  our  society  last  year. 
These  women  and  their  children  were  stopped  on  the  way  to 
the  alms-house,  or  worse.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  to-day, 
owes  the  Children's  Aid  Society  for  their  board  ;  for  we  have 
not  only  prevented  the  children  from  going  to  the  alms-house, 
but  their  mothers,  too.  For  this  service  we  have  never  received 
a  cent  from  the  city,  it  has  all  been  done  at  the  expense  of  priv- 
ate contributors.  Mothers  treated  in  this  way  are  less  likely 
to  stray  again  from  the  path  of  virtue,  and  their  children  are 
more  likely  to  grow  up  beyond  the  reach  of  vice.  They  are 
restored  to  something  like  wholesome  human  relations  and 
become  an  integral  part  of  society. 

Then  there  are  poor  children  discharged  from  the  hospitals, 
yet  still  requiring  care;  and  for  these  we  find  homes,  some- 
times in  the  country,  but  oftener  in  the  city,  where  they  can 
more  easily  be  reached  by  a  physician.  I  n  every  ward  of  this 
city,  we  have  found  families,  often  families  of  respectable  me- 
chanics, with  limited  income,  glad  to  receive  two  or  three  such 
little  ones,  for  a  small  compensation. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  represent  to  you  the  advantages  of 
putting  but  a  few  children  in  a  single  home.  The  true  secret 
of  the  starting  of  this  Pauline  Home  of  Germantown,  in 
which  I  have  been  much  interested,  was  the  convictions  on 
the  part  of  thoughtful  women  that  no  large  number  of  child- 
ren should  ever  be  kept  together  under  one  roof.  You  can 
understand  how  they  confirm  each  other  in  evil  habits.  Even 
in  the  best  institutions,  it  is  hard  to  give  a  great  number  of 
children  the  right  kind  of  care.  Did  you  ever  reflect  that  it- 
takes  a  whole  family  to  take  care  of  one  child?  But  put, 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  little  ones,  from  two  to  three  years 
old,  in  the  charge  of  two  hired  women,  in  one  room,  clay  after 
day,  month  after  month,  and  what  happens?  I  will  tell  what 
I  have  seen  in  one  institution  :  Twenty-four  little  children,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  one  and  two,  all  sitting  tied  in  their  chairs, 
with  watery  eyes  and  drooping  heads.  Not  a  cry,  not  a  laugh, 
not  an  attempt  to  play!  What  did  it  mean?  The  women, 
tired  of  the  trouble  of  caring  for  the  children,  had  drugged 
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every  one  of  them.    I  could  see  no  bottle  nor  other  sign;  but 
it  was  plain  that  the  children  were  in  an  abnormal  condition. 
In  another  room,  on  a  bright  day  like  this,  I  saw  fifteen  other 
children  sitting  around  with  nothing  to  do  but  pick  their 
noses  and  scratch  their  heads.    "Are  there  no  playthings  ?" 
I  asked.    "Yes,  a  whole  closet  full ;  but  they  are  locked  up, 
because  they  break  them  and  quarrel  over  them."   Now,  what 
was  the  natural  or  proper  condition  of  those  children?  Every 
one  should  have  been  in  a  home,  crawling  around  on  the 
floor,  or  out  in  the  yard,  making  playthings  of  sticks  and 
stones,  or  anything  to  divert  attention  from  itself.  Sometimes 
the  children  fall  into  evil  habits,  or  miss  the  chance,  to  form 
good  ones,  because  of  the  nice  housekeeping.  Nothing  makes 
me  more  suspicious  than  to  find  everything  in  perfect  order: 
for  I  know  the  main  object  has  been  the  nice  housekeeping 
and  not  .the  children's  welfare.    And  my  plea  is  not  for  the 
Aid  Society,  but  for  the  children  themselves.    In  a  crowded 
institution  they  miss  the  discipline  which  comes  from  having 
little  errands  to  do  for  each  other  and  for  the  family,  and 
from  having  the  ownership  and  care  of  their  own  clothing. 
All  those  natural  conditions  in  which  we  have  grown  up,  and 
which  have  been  around  us  like  the  air  and  sunlight,  have  a 
disciplinary  effect  and  help  to  the  formation  of  character. 

Another  thing:    It  is  safer  to  put  children  into  families 
than  into  institutions,  because  abuses  are  less  easity  covered 
up.    If  a  child  is  abused  in  an  institution,  nobody  knows 
anything  about  it;  not  even  the  managers  may  suspect  it  or 
be  able  to  learn  the  facts.    But  if  it  occurs  in  a  private  fami- 
ly, somebody  in  the  neighborhood  is  apt  to  find  it  out  and 
raise  a  great  cry  about  it.    I  am  one  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  an  institution,  and  for  a  whole  year  I  was  convinced  that 
the  children  were  being  abused,  not  violently,  but  I  knew  that 
their  ears  were  boxed,  and  that  they  were  shaken  and  were 
frightened  at  night.    I  felt  sure  of  it,  but  there  was  no  testi- 
mony on  which  I  could  lay  a  finger.    If  we  have  reasonable 
ground  for  suspecting  that  a  child  is  not  rightly  treated  in  a 
family,  we  do  not  need  to  look  for  proof,  for  we  can  remove 
the  child. 

The  massing  of  children  has  another  evil  effect.    It  dis- 
qualifies them  for  living  alone.   You  know  how  it  is.  People 
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who  live  in  great  hotels  become  accustomed  to  the  excite- 
ment, and  somewhat  dependent  upon  it  for  their  happiness. 
This  effect  is  vastly  more  disastrous  upon  the  susceptible 
minds  of  children.  I  am  told  by  a  lady  that  the  institution 
children  are  not  so  happy  when  taken  on  an  excursion  as  the 
children  of  the  streets.  They  do  not  know  how  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  they  miss  their  usual  surroundings.  The 
same  testimony  comes  from  private  families.  Even  children 
taken  from  the  streets  adapt  themselves  to  home  life  more 
readily  than  those  who  have  lived  in  these  children's  hotels. 

I  want  to  say  another  thing.  Gov.  Hoyt  remarked  last 
night  that  we  were  running  against  the  laws  of  nature  by  try- 
ing to  save  the  unfittest.  But  the  fittest  means  those  who  are 
fittest  to  the  conditions — the  environment.  Vermin  can  sur- 
vive in  a  sewer  when  you  cannot.  Fine-grained  and  well- 
endowed  children  will  be  killed  off  by  a  treatment  which  will 
not  hurt  a  coarser  class.  But  we  must  seek  to  surround  all 
children  with  conditions  which  are  fitted  to  bring  out  their 
best.  And  my  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  just  as 
manjr  fine,  noble  and  true  men  and  women  are  likely  to  come 
from  what  are  called  the  lower  class  of  children  as  from  the 
upper  class,  provided  we  give  them  the  fitting  conditions. 
With  reasonable  treatment  they  may  even  have  one  advan- 
tage— they  are  not  likely  to  suffer  from  the  indulgence  of  ser- 
vants and  parents.  The  same  diseases  prevail  in  children  of 
both  upper  and  lower  classes,  and  you  find  in  both  the  same 
bad  blood.  Correct  the  conditions  and  you  will  get  the  best 
possible  result  of  your  material. 

1  may  draw  some  inferences  from  my  acquaintance  with 
free  kindergartens  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  there  are  twenty. 
They  have  drawn  in  the  most  unhopeful  class  of  little  ones, 
those  who  a  year  or  two  ago  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wander 
about  the  streets  and  alleys  amid  scenes  of  disorder,  vice  and 
wickedness.  A  marvellous  change  has  come  over  them  ;  it  is 
wonderful  to  witness  their  brightness,  intelligence  and  moral 
force.  I  could  tell  of  many  instances.  Formerly  their  plays 
were  simply  an  attempt  to  rehearse  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard  in  the  streets.  One  would  be  the  mother  and  another 
the  policeman  taking  her  off  to  the  station-house.  But  they 
have  been  taught  new  plays,  and  their  minds  are  filled  with 
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new  ideas  and  interests.  They  are  as  fair  material  to  work 
upon  as  can  be  found  anywhere;  and  though  many  of  them 
have  suffered  for  want  of  care  and  some  are  too  miserably 
diseased  to  survive,  I  believe  that  if  they  would  receive  the 
same  physical  care,  the  rate  of  mortality  among  them  would 
not  be  greater  than  among  the  children  of  the  upper  classes. 
Often  they  enjoy  a  rough  freedom  which  is  favorable  to  the 
development  of  body  and  mind ;  and  where  they  take  a  right 
direction,  the  results  are  sometimes  marvellous.  You  see, 
then,  what  motives  and  encouragements  we  have  to  cheer  us 
in  this  work  of  rescuing  the  destitute  and  putting  them  in 
better  conditions. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  proposes  that  you  shall  entrust 
to  its  care,  for  these  purposes,  the  children  now  in  the  alms- 
houses of  this  State.  If  you  accept  our  proposal,  we  will  go 
forward  with  the  formation  of  the  necessary  agencies.  We 
will  try  to  form  an  organization  in  every  county,  which  shall 
report  to  the  society.  The  homes  shall  be  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated before  the  children  are  placed,  and  they  shall  be  duly 
visited  afterward.  Just  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  brought  about, 
these  children  shall  be  lifted  out  of  pauperism  and  put  in 
condition  as  near  as  possible  to  those  we  should  wish  for  our 
own.  I  have  every  reason  for  speaking  with  confidence,  be- 
cause from  all  sides  come  promises  of  the  necessary  help.  I 
might  point  to  the  work  of  Charles  L.  Brace,  of  the  New  York 
Children's  Aid  Society,  who  has  sent  thousands  to  good  homes 
in  the  West,  on  the  ranches  of  farmers,  and  in  the  families  of 
mechanics,  where  they  are  now  in  conditions  of  health,  hap- 
piness and  promise.  We  believe  the  same  can  be  done  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  a  home  can  be  found  for  every  single 
child  whose  case  is  included  in  the  new  law.  I  only  regret 
that  the  law  does  not  go  far  enough,  as  it  leaves  all  under  two 
years  of  age  still  in  the  alms-house.  I  wish  it  required  the 
removal  of  every  one,  even  the  youngest,  and  the  mothers 
with  the  children,  for  there  are  places  for  all.  Perhaps  this  is 
still  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  boards. 

The  Vice-President :  Now  that  we  have  heard  from  Mrs. 
Ames,  I  would  call  on  Mrs.  Hutter,  of  the  Northern  Home. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Hutter,  President  of  the  Northern  Home :  Mr. 
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President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  take  this  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  situated 
Twenty -third  and  Brown  streets,  Philadelphia.  We  organized 
April  28,  1853,  and  took  possession  of  the  soup  house  on  But- 
tonwood  street,  below  Broad,  the  1st  of  August  the  same  year. 
Remained  there  for  two  years,  until  our  present  building  was 
ready  for  occupancy.  We  began  the  work  with  twenty  child- 
ren, and  from  that  to  the  present  time  the  work  has  greatly 
prospered  ;  now  we  number  445.  We  can  call  it  a  gigantic 
work.  We  have  cared  for  up  to  May  1,  1883,  5,490  children ; 
last  year  we  admitted  91  children,  and  placed  out  to  good 
comfortable  homes  75.  We  have  not  received  any  compensa- 
tion for  any  of  our  children  with  the  exception  of  what  the 
State  appropriates.  The  object  of  the  Northern  Home  is  and 
always  has  been  to  receive  children  from  Philadelphia  and 
from  the  interior  of  the  State.  We  are  not  sectarian,  and  let 
the  child  come  from  what  source  it  may,  the  only  question  we 
ask  is,  Is  the  child  destitute  and  in  want  of  a  home?  it  is  at 
once  received.  The  child  soon  learns  to  know  that  it  is  a 
home  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  We  do  not  make  them  feel 
degraded,  that  they  are  alms-house  children,  or  that  they  are 
children  dependent  upon  us.  No,  quite  to  the  contrary. 
They  soon  know  that  they  are  an  object  of  interest,  and  that 
they  are  capable  of  loving  and  being  loved.  If  you  gain  the 
confidence  of  a  child  you  have  gained  a  great  point,  and  the 
only  way  to  do  that  is  through  love.  Show  the  child  that  you 
love  it,  and  it  will  in  return  love  you  and  become  obedient. 
Nothing  in  my  mind  in  this  world  is  so  destitute  as  a  poor 
little  child,  and  surely  nothing  so  dependent.  Our  children 
are  taught  not  to  hold  down  their  heads,  shrinking  when  a 
stranger  appears,  but  to  sit  up  manfully,  like  children  in 
a  good,  regulated,  private  family,  modest  and  gentle. 

We  have  a  Sunday  School  with  45  outside  teachers.  It  is 
our  heart's  desire  to  prepare  them  for  life's  battle,  well  fortified 
with  good  Christian  principles,  a  nice,  plain,  English  educa- 
tion, and  industrial  habits.  We  place  our  children  out  into 
good  families,  and  many  have  turned  out  elegant  men  and 
women.  One  of  our  Northern  Home  boys  a  few  years  ago 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  during  one  of 
the  sessions  the  appropriation  for  the  Northern  Home  was 
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brought  up,  when  the  young  man  arose  and  said,  in  a  very 
effective  manner,  that  he  knew  all  about  that  institution, 
having  lived  there,  and  all  he  was  he  owed  to  the  Northern 
Home. 

We  now  propose  to  take  into  our  care  the  alms-house  child- 
ren from  this  city,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  We  will 
care  for  them  in  the  very  best  manner,  placing  them  in  pri- 
vate families  and  having  them  taught  trades  of  all  kinds.  I 
consider  the  mechanics  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  country. 
We  teach  them  that — 

"  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 
Act  well  your  part,  in  that  all  the  honor  lies." 

I  am  confident  that  in  after  years  our  boys  and  girls  will 
look  back  with  as  much  pride  to  the  Northern  Home  as  do 
the  boys  that  are  educated  at  West  Point  or  Annapolis,  or  the 
girls  that  are  educated  at  Mt.  Holyoke.  They  feel  proud  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  reared  in  our  institution,  because 
there  everything  is  done  to  refine  and  elevate  them.  I  believe 
in  elevating  a  poor  child  and  make  men  and  women  of  them 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  because  they  will  soon  have  to 
fill  our  places.  A  child  is  always  ready  to  be  instructed  and 
eager  to  learn.  In  placing  out  a  child  how  important  it  is  to 
secure  for  it  a  good  comfortable  home.  Have  you  never 
thought,  gentlemen,  and  you,  ladies,  that  when  we  were  little 
children  how  long  one  year  seemed,  though  we  had  every- 
thing to  make  childhood  pleasant.  How  must  it  be  to  a  child 
that  is  in  an  uncomfortable  and  unhappy  home?  A  year 
must  seem  a  lifetime.  It  is  our  desire  that  the  children  shall 
always  look  back  to  the  Northern  Home  as  a  great  big  green 
spot  in  their  life,  and  should  they  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  get 
into  an  unhappy  home  they  can  come  back  to  the  Northern 
Home,  where  they  are  always  welcome  as  though  they  were 
returning  to  their  own  father's  and  mother's  home.  This  is 
the  object  of  our  noble  institution. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh :  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  an 
expression  from  all  the  counties  to  know  what  disposition 
they  propose  to  make  of  their  children  in  view  of  the  recent 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  delegates 
be  called  by  counties. 

Dr.  Walk :    We  have  an  hour  before  adjournment  for  the 
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discussion  of  this  question  than  which  no  other  is  more  im- 
portant. Now,  sir,  to  prevent  this  discussion  from  rambling, 
I  will  refer  briefly  to  the  Act  of  Assembly,  copies  of  which 
you  all  have,  which  says  that  these  children,  who  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  alms-house  after  the  1st  of  January  next,  may 
be  disposed  of  in  any  one  of  three  ways. 

First.  Placed  in  some  respectable  family  in  this  State.  Let 
us  not  wander  off.  That  does  not  refer  to  any  outside  States. 
It  must  be  some  respectable  family  in  the  State.  That  is  the 
first. 

Second.  They  may  be  placed  in  some  educational  institu- 
tion, or  home  for  children;  and, 

Third.  We  may  place  them  in  some  institution  founded  by 
the  counties  themselves  remote  from  any  alms-house  or  poor- 
house,  and  entirely  disconnected  from  the  same,  and  under 
separate  management  from  the  keeper  of  the  poor-house. 

There  you  have  the  three  methods  or  systems.  The  family 
system,  the  benevolent  asylum  or  home  or  educational  insti- 
tution, and  the  building  of  some  asylum  for  the  children  by 
the  county,  either  one  county  or  two  or  more  adjoining  coun- 
ties who  may  unite  together  in  building  the  Industrial  Home, 
as  it  is  called.  In  one  of  these  three  methods  these  children 
must  be  disposed  of,  and  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can 
get  at  this  question  in  the  most  practical  and  in  the  most 
available  form,  by  keeping  in  view  just  exactly  what  the  law 
requires  and  what  the  law  prohibits.  Although  the  law  does 
not  require  the  removal  of  children  under  two  years  of  age,  it 
in  no  way  prohibits  their  removal.  It  simply  says  that  chil- 
dren between  two  and  sixteen  shall  not  be  retained,  but  it  does 
not  prohibit  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  from 
placing  out  the  children  when  they  are  one  month  of  age. 

The  Vice-President :  I  think  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  are  good,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  we  will  proceed 
and  call  for  the  counties  and  let  the  delegates  answer  as  their 
county  is  called  upon.  The  motion  is  that  each  county,  when 
called  upon  to  report  ,to  explain  what  they  have  agreed  upon 
as  to  the  manner  they  will  dispose  of  the  children,  and 
whether  they  would  act  in  co-operation  with  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  and  how  they  propose  to  dispose  of  their  chil- 
dren. 
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Adams  County  was  then  called  upon,  and  the  member  from 
Adams  replied  that  the  directors  had  taken  no  action  in  regard 
to  that  matter  as  yet. 

Allegheny  County — Mr.  Steen  :  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not 
wait  until  the  first  of  January  to  dispose  of  our  children  which 
we  had  in  our  county  institution,  but  we  placed  them  in  the 
Orphan's  School  and  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  in  Alle- 
gheny City.  We  have  placed  them  there,  and  in  doing  so  we 
thought  that  we  were  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  home,  and  we  proposed  to  keep  them  there.  The 
cost  per  week  is  $1.50.  We  retain  control  of  them  as  we  do 
when  we  place  them  in  private  families,  and  we  visit  them 
when  we  think  proper  to  do  so.  We  go  to  see  them  oftener 
than  we  could  do  if  scattered  throughout  the  district,  and  we 
think  they  will  be  as  well  cared  for  in  these  institutions  as  they 
could  be  possibly  in  any  others,  either  in  Warren  or  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  State.  We  prefer  to  keep  our  children 
within  ourselves,  and  to  retain  control  of  them.  If  they  go  out- 
side, they  go  under  the  control  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
I  believe  we  have  nothing  further  to  say  except  that  then  we 
have  to  give  up  control.  That  is  the  condition  of  things  in 
Allegheny  County  at  the  present  time,  and  unless  there  is  a 
very  radical  change  all  around  we  shall  make  one.  Of  course, 
if  it  becomes  general  and  we  have  a  Children's  Aid  Society  Or- 
ganization extended  all  over  the  State,  and  it  becomes  a  State 
institution,  the  same  as  it  is  a  Philadelphia  institution,  we 
will  view  the  matter  in  a  different  light. 

Mrs.  Ames :  I  want  to  say  that  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
do  not  propose  to  take  the  children  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
guardians.  I  believe  that  they  would  not  consent  to  that. 
We  only  propose  to  act  as  your  agent,  and  in  doing  so  the 
guardians  will  always  have  the  right  to  say  when  these  chil- 
dren should  be  indentured  or  adopted.  We  act  as  the  agent 
and  place  them  in  homes  which  are  offered  for  them. 

Mr.  Ames:  May  I  ask  each  delegate,  as  his  county  is 
called,  to  mention  the  number  of  children  that  they  have  to 
dispose  of? 

Mr.  Steen  :    We  disposed  of  twenty-five. 
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The  Secretary:  How  many  has  Adams  County  to  dis- 
pose of? 

A  delegate  from  Adams :  We  have  seven  under  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

Allegheny  City  Home— Mr.  Phillips :  I  may  say  for  Alle- 
gheny City  Home  that  we  have  only  one  child  that  comes 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  as  to  that  child  provision 
is  about  being  made  to  place  it  in  a  private  family.  In 
placing  a  child  with  a  private  family,  and  binding  them  out, 
we  still  look  after  the  child,  and  we  expect  the  family  to  notify 
us  so  many  times  during  the  year— twice  a  year— how  that 
child  is  getting  along.  If  that  child  should  leave  them,  we 
require  them  to  notify  us  of  the  fact.  If  they  are  not  doing 
right  they  also  are  required  to  notify  us,  and  in  the  case  of 
our  not  receiving  word  from  them  twice  a  year  we  send  to 
them  asking  why  we  have  not  received  a  notice.  If  the  child 
has  been  badly  treated,  and  the  fact  comes  to  our  knowledge, 
if  we  cannot  prevent  that  we  take  the  child  away  and  place 
it  in  another  family,  or  we  prosecute  the  party,  if  neces- 
sary, for  bad  treatment.  We  have  it  specially  understood  in 
our  Board  that  we  will  have  them  properly  taken  care  of  by 
those  who  take  charge  of  them.  We  have  been  very  fortunate 
m  placing  out  our  children  in  getting  good  places  for  them. 
We  have  one  or  two  established  homes.  With  the  exception 
of  that  one  the  others  have  had  provision  made  for  them. 

Pittsburgh— Dr.  Brewster :  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  Board  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  there  is  a  com- 
miitee  appointed  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  taking  care 
of  the  children  of  the  City  Aims-House,  further  than  that  we 
have  taken  no  action.  I  believe  we  have  twenty-two  children 
at  the  home  at  the  present  time. 

Blair  County— Mr.  Brumbaugh  :  Our  board  just  now  con- 
sidered the  question.  We  have  a  small  number  in  our  alms- 
house, but  we  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them.  There 
is  a  demand  for  all  our  children  in  good  families,  and  we  have 
no  trouble  to  put  them  out  at  all.  There  don't  seem  to  be  any 
trouble  at  all,  and  we  have  more  applications  than  we  have 
children.    We  now  have  applications  for  eight  or  ten  more. 

Cambria  County— Mr.  Baker:    We  have  no  children  in  our 
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county  alms-house  at  all.  We  place  them  all  out  in  fam- 
ilies. 

Chester  County — Mr.  Pusey :  We  have  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  children  over  two  years  of  age,  and  while  we  have  made 
no  provision  for  them  we  propose  to  establish  a  home  in  Ches- 
ter County  for  them. 

Crawford  County — Mr.  Kerr  :  We  have  never  had  any  dif- 
ficulty in  our  county  with  the  children  in  finding  good  homes 
for  them.  I  would  state  that  at  present  we  have  but  one  child 
in  the  poor-house  between  the  age  of  two  and  sixteen  ;  this  is 
a  colored  boy  eight  years  of  age.  We  had  the  boy  out  once  or 
twice  and  he  came  back  on  our  hands,  and  we  have  sent  him 
to  a  reformed  school. 

Mr.  Garrett :    Homes  in  families  he  refers  to. 

Mr.  Kerr  :    Homes  in  families  is  what  I  refer  to. 

Dauphin  County — Mr.Reeme:  We  have  taken  no  action 
in  our  count}7  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

Erie  County — Mr.  Henderson  :  I  would  state,  gentlemen,  that 
we  have  at  present  in  our  home  eleven  children.  Five  of 
these  have  been  brought  to  the  institution,  and  four  of  them 
we  are  looking  to  place  in  families,  or  we  expect  their  parents 
to  come  and  claim  them.  Last  year  we  gave  out  nine  child- 
ren and  placed  them  in  the  homes  of  families,  and  we  expect 
to  dispose  of  the  rest  of  them  in  that  way.  That  is  the  way 
we  expect  to  dispose  of  all  of  our  children. 

Fayette  County — Mr.  Higinbotham :  We  have  two  children 
between  two  and  sixteen.  Our  practice  has  been  in  our  coun- 
ty to  place  the  children  in  homes  in  the  county.  The  board 
at  the  last  meeting  on  the  26th  of  last  month,  agreed  that  all 
that  were  not  placed  in  homes  in  the  county  that  homes 
should  be  provided  outside  of  the  county.  We  do  not  think 
it  proper  to  build  a  home  in  the  county.  Their  object  is  to 
find  out  the  best  place  and  then  send  the  children  to  that 
place. 

Franklin  County — Dr.  Palmer :  I  would  state  here  that  we 
have  in  our  home  from  thirty-three  to  thirty-five  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  two  and  fourteen  years.  No  action  has  been 
taken  yet  by  the  Board  of  Directors  as  to  what  distribution 
shall  be  made  of  them.    We  have  in  homes  now  three  or  four 
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children  in  the  counties  in  families;  I  believe  that  is  the 
proper  plan.  We  have  a  school  for  our  children,  and  have 
had  for  three  or  four  years.  It  is  taught  by  a  lady  who  is 
paid  by  the  directors,  and  is  in  session,  I  believe,  five  months 
in  the  year. 

Huntingdon  County— Mr.  Heffley :  Our  county  never  had  any 
trouble  with  the  children  ;  we  have  but  two  in  the  house  that 
come  under  the  provision  of  the  law.  We  have  more  appli- 
cants for  children  of  this  kind  than  we  can  furnish,  and  never 
have  any  difficulty  to  indenture  all  the  children  that  we  have. 
At  this  time  we  have  a  home  in  our  county  called  the  Orphans' 
Home,  which  is  represented  by  and  superintended  by  Mr. 
Emory,  who  is  present  at  this  meeting,  and  he  can  tell  you  as 
to  his  manner  or  mode  of  taking  care  of  these  children. 

The  Vice-President :  When  we  get  through  with  the  call  of 
the  counties  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  make  a  report. 

Dr.  Walk:  I  wish  to  ask  you,  gentlemen,  from  Hunting- 
don, before  this  home  was  started,  whether  they  had  more 
children  then  in  the  alms-house  than  they  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Heffley  :  We  have  no  children  in  the  home  at  present, 
and  perhaps  the  home  may  have  aided  us  in  keeping  the 
children  out  of  the  alms-house,  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  children  that  may  have  to  come  in 
under  our  care  and  be  taken  charge  of. 

Mr.  Fritsch :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  children  under  two  years  of  age  ? 

Mr.  Heffley :  We  do  not  understand  that  they  come  under 
the  Act.  We  have  some  children  of  course  in  the  house  under 
two  years  of  age. 

Lackawanna  County— Mr.  Pughe :  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
only  five  children  in  the  Scranton  Poor-house,  four  under  two 
years  of  age,  and  one  about  eight  years  of  age.  The  policy 
of  our  directors  has  been  to  find  homes  for  the  children  in 
some  private  family.  When  I  became  a  member  of  the  board, 
I  found  sixteen  children  in  the  house.  I  went  to  two  institu- 
tions of  our  city,  one  called  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  sup- 
ported by  the  Evangelical  denomination,  and  the  other  St. 
Patrick's  Orphan  Asylum,  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.    There  were  among  these  children  a  number  whose 
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friends  were  Catholics  and  the  others  Protestants.  I  went  and 
notified  the  priest  what  our  intentions  were,  that  we  wanted  a 
home,  some  place  for  these  children,  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  in- 
fluence of  the  poor-house.  Of  course  they  at  once  agreed  to 
take  the  children  of  their  denomination  and  place  them  in  a 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  and  the  Protestants  agreed  to  take 
the  rest.  We  collected  out  of  the  poor-house  all  the  children, 
and  that  has  been  our  policy  ever  since,  not  to  have  any  ex- 
cept circumstances  occur  which  bring  babies  there  which  we 
have  to  take  care  of. 

Berks  County — Mr.  Fritsch  :  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  sixty- 
one  children  in  our  institution,  varying  in  age  from  seven  to 
fifteen  years.  They  are  bound  out  in  private  families,  but  I 
say  there  is  sixty-one  remaining  not  provided  for,  but  the 
board  intends  to  erect  a  building  on  its  own  property,  but 
the  law  coming  in  we  propose  to  take  action  on  the  coming 
Monday. 

Mifflin  County — Mr.  Mitchell:  We  have  but  one  child  in  the 
house,  and  that  one  does  not  come  under  the  law;  it  is  blind. 
We  have  put  out  seventeen  children  since  the  1st  of  January, 
several  in  families.  We  have,  I  think,  seven  in  the  Hunting- 
don County  Home  for  orphans  and  destitute  children.  At 
present  we  have  no  children  in  the  house  that  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  except  this  one. 

Montgomery  County — Dr.  Corson :  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  the  directors  are  here,  and  as  I  have  just  come  in,  I  would 
state  for  that  county  that  there  are  two  white  children  in  the 
alms-house  and  five  colored  children  in  the  basement  of  the 
asylum.  I  might  say  that  the  color  line  is  almost  too  dis- 
tinctly drawn  in  our  county,  and  that  there  are  five  children 
there,  six  or  seven  women,  and  but  four  beds  in  the  basement 
under  the  hospital  for  the  insane.  I  think  that  two  or  three 
children  have  been  put  out  within  the  year.  There  are  five 
colored  children  in  the  establishment,  and  three  of  them  were 
born  there.  Some  of  them  are  old  enough,  perhaps  six  or 
seven  years  old,  but  I  think  only  two  white  children. 

Mr.  Todd:  The  gentlemen  from  Berks  state  that  they  were 
going  to  build  an  institution  on  their  own  place;  will  the  law 
permit  that  ? 
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Mr.  Fritsch :  Since  this  Act  has  been  passed  we  shall  comply 
with  the  law. 

Perry  County — Mr.  Kell :  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  ten  child- 
ren in  our  institution  coming  under  this  Act.  As  we  claim  to 
be  law  abiding  people,  we  shall  certainly  make  some  pro- 
vision for  them.  Our  custom  has  been  heretofore  to  secure 
homes  for  the  children  in  the  county,  and  in  the  adjoining 
county,  as  much  as  possible.  We  had  an  application  some 
time  ago  from  an  adjoining  county.  In  our  county  we  have 
no  county  home. 

Philadelphia  County,  Blockley — Gen'l  Wagner  :  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  Blockley  we  labor  under  peculiar  disadvantages  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  disadvantages  beyond  the  other 
counties.  We  are  an  independent  body,  and  yet  cannot  do 
anything  except  the  City  Council  permit  us  to  do  it.  In  other 
words,  they  hold  the  purse  strings,  and  we  cannot  spend  any 
money  except  it  is  appropriated  by  them  for  our  use.  In  that 
way  they  regulate  the  amount  of  money  we  receive  and  tell 
us  how  much  money  we  are  to  spend. 

Now,  this  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  children  has  en- 
gaged the  board,  certainly,  since  I  have  been  a  member,  about 
nine  or  ten  months  now,  and  we  manage,  or  the  board  last 
year  managed  to  secure  an  appropriation  under  which  we 
were  able  to  place  four  children  in  the  Pauline  Home,  in  Ger- 
mantown,  and  have  that  number  there  at  the  present  time. 
We  have  out  in  the  Children's  Asylum  a  certain  number,  and 
they  are  now  considering  the  question  of  the  distribution  of 
our  other  children  under  the  late  Act  of  Assembly ;  and  let  me 
say  right  here  that  personally  I  think  I  speak  the  opinion  of 
all  the  members  of  our  board,  when  I  say  that  we  are  exceed- 
ingly glad  that  the  Act  was  passed,  because  it  compels  action 
on  the  part  of  those  who  make  the  appropriation  to  us.  They 
will  be  compelled  by  this  law  to  give  us  the  money  for  the 
proper  disposition  of  these  children.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by 
the  first  of  January,  or  very  soon  thereafter,  we  shall  get  rid  of 
all  the  children  in  Blockley  Alms-House,  as  we  ought  to,  and  not 
only  those  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen,  but  just  as  soon 
as  they  are  big  enough  and  old  enough  to  be  taken  out  of  that 
place  they  ought  to  be  taken  out ;  they  ought  never  to  have  been 
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taken  in.  The  number  of  children  varies  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  eighty.  In  the  Chil- 
dren's Asylum  proper  we  have  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred ;  in  the  different  nurseries,  white  and  colored,  we  have 
from  fifty  to  eighty.  It  will,  of  course,  cost  a  great  deal  more 
money  to  take  care  of  these  children  in  the  places  into  which 
we  will  be  compelled  to  put  them,  under  the  law,  but  it  will 
be  money  well  expended,  because  it  will  comeback  again,  and 
will  be  seen  in  the  increased  usefulness  of  these  children  when 
grown  up  to  be  men  and  women. 

May  I  say  this,  Mr.  President,  that  I  think  I  can  say  that 
our  board  will  place  our  children  in  non-sectarian  institutions. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  business  of  the  tax-payer  to  support 
any  institution  under  the  care  of  any  denomination  or  re- 
ligion. I  speak  with  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  because  I 
am  connected  with  a  church  myself,  and  therefore  have  noth- 
ing to  say  against  these  churches,  they  are  doing  a  good 
work,  but  when  public  money  is  expended  it  should  go  with- 
out reference  in  any  direction  to  sectarian  institutions  of  this 
character.  If  the  rule  is  applied  it  will  undoubtedly  decrease 
the  number  of  children  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  or  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  called  upon  to  support. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  institutions  who  would 
rather  let  their  children  die  in  a  sectarian  asylum  and  then  go 
straight  to  heaven,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  living  somewhere 
else  and  missing  heaven  after  all.  I  don't  believe  in  that  doc- 
trine. I  think  if  they  live  well  in  this  world  their  chances  of 
going  to  heaven  are  better  than  if  permitted  to  run  astray,  and 
perhaps  not  live  at  all. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  which  I  think  this  Con- 
vention should  positively  condemn,  and  that  is  the  establish- 
ment of  county  alms-houses  for  children.  I  think  that  that 
is  the  only  weak  point  in  this  Act ;  that  third  section.  I 
think  it  is  the  third  section  which  gives  two  or  three  counties 
the  right  to  build  up  alms-houses  for  children,  because  that  is 
what  it  is  coming  to  and  nothing  else.  What  difference  does 
it  make,  so  far  as  the  care  of  children  is  concerned,  whether 
they  are  kept  in  the  Blockley  Aims-House  or  in  some  institu- 
tion under  the  care  of  the  same  people,  to  be  run  in  the  same 
way,  and  to  be  managed  in  exactly  the  same  way,  supported 
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by  the  same  money  that  you  support  the  alms-house  within 
Philadelphia,  Montgomery  and  Bucks  county  generally. 

In  other  words,  let  this  Convention  put  its  seal  of  condem- 
nation upon  that  scheme  of  building  an  alms-house  for  chil- 
dren. I  fancy  that  an  alms-house  for  children  would  be  upon 
the  average  a  great  deal  worse  than  an  alms-house  for  grown 
people.  The  object  is  to  get  them  out  of  the  alms-houses  and 
into  a  better  moral  and  physical  atmosphere,  and  where  they 
would  be  better  cared  for  and  under  a  better  supervision.  It 
is  a  labor  of  love,  this  taking  care  of  the  children,  and  it  should 
not  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  wish  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
political  preferment.  We  do  not  know  what  the  destiny  will 
be  of  these  children;  some  of  them  may  be  presidents  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  had  one  president  who  was  an  alder- 
man, and  we  never  know  what  a  man  may  become  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  object  will  be  to  get  rid  of  these  children 
as  promptly  as  possible,  to  get  rid  of  them  all,  to  place  them 
in  homes,  in  families,  if  we  can,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  al- 
most impossible  for  us  to  do  that  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 
We  shall  try  to  get  them  out  of  the  institution.  There  can  be 
no  worse  place  to  bring  up  children  than  in  an  alms-house  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  problem  is  to  take  care  of 
these  two  hundred  and  eighty  children,  and  we  shall  call  upon 
these  various  homes,  non-sectarian,  to  do  the  work,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  can  get  families  to  take  two  hundred  and  eighty 
children  a  year . 

Mrs.  Ames :  We  have  already  sent  in  an  application  for 
the  children  of  Blockley.  We  have  at  present  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  applications  on  our  books  for  children. 

Gen'l  Wagner :    We  will  send  you  some. 

Mrs.  Ames :  I  sent  an  application  to  your  board  the  other 
day. 

Gen'l  Wagner  :  It  will  be  considered,  and  if  we  can  have 
the  aid  of  lady  visitors,  that  we  were  not  permitted  *to  have 
under  the  old  alms-house  board — I  was  not  a  member  of  the 
board  at  that  time,  and  I  am  glad  I  was  not — they  will  do  us 
a  great  deal  of  good.  The  old  building  has  been  changed,  and 
if  we  can  only  get  the  women  into  these  institutions  their 
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presence  will  produce  a  salutary  effect.  I  am  very  glad 
to  know  of  the  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  to 
know  that  they  are  able  to  aid  us  in  the  disposal  of  those  chil- 
dren. Here  is  one  difficulty  under  which  we  labor,  and  that 
is  that  the  alms-house  has  been  made  a  convenience  for  par- 
ents who  want  to  get  rid  of  their  children  for  a  little  while. 
When  they  find  out  that  if  their  children  are  taken  to  the 
alms-house  they  >ill  be  indentured,  it  will  deter  them  from 
placing  them  there,  and  a  great  many  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  can  take  care  of  them  better  than  strangers  can, 
and  all  these  things  will  correct  the  evil  and  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  those  we  have  to  take  care  of  necessarily. 

Mr.Fritsch:  I  take  exceptions  to  the  remarks  just  made. 
I  cannot  understand  where  families  would  be  found,  non-sec- 
tarian, to  take  charge  of  those  children,  unless,  perhaps,  they 
are  infidel  families,  and  I  think  that  would  be  a  thousand 
times  worse. 

Gen'l  Wagner  :  Pardon  me,  I  referred  to  non-sectarian  in- 
stitutions, and  not  to  families,  because  I  believe  in  sectarian 
families,  especially  the  Presbyterian. 

Philadelphia,  Germantown— Mr.  Grout :  I  have  very  little 
to  say,  but  I  believe  that  the  members  of  the  board  for  several 
years  have  placed  the  children  in  the  Northern  Home.  We 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  even  allowing  the  children  to  go  to 
the  alms-house  at  all,  but  on  the  orders  of  the  managers  they 
are  immediately  sent  to  the  Pauline  Home.  Of  course,  you 
have  been  told  "how  they  were  disposed  of  there,  and  how  they 
were  treated.  I  think  if  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  busi- 
ness committee  would  have  adopted  the  idea  I  have  we  would 
have  had  an  interesting  discussion.  I  would  have  taken  the 
short  cut  and  the  proper  way  by  making  the  women  eligible 
as  directors  of  the  poor.  It  was  thought  it  was  best  not  to 
bring  that  subject  up  now,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  it  discussed 
at  some  time. 

Philadelphia,  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin— Mr.  Snyder  :  We 
have  no  children  in  our  alms-house,  because  they  are  all  sent 
by  the  order  of  the  directors  to  the  Pauline  Home,  German- 
town  and  thev  do  not  pass  through  the  institution  at  all.  We 
have'two  now,  I  believe,  at  the  Pauline  Home  in  Germantown. 
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Schuylkill  County — Mr.  Morgan:  Mr.  President,  we  have 
about  eight  children  in  our  institution  now  who  come 
under  this  law.  What  we  have  been  trying  to  do  there  is  to 
find  good  homes,  especially  among  the  farmers,  and  in  the 
farming  country,  and  to  get  as  many  as  we  can  dispose  of  in 
that  way,  but  the  great  trouble  is  that  the  farmers,  or  the  largest 
part  of  the  farmers,  are  Protestants,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
Catholic  children  ;  and  we  are  keeping  them.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  great  many  in  the  coal  regions  who  will  take  these  chil- 
dren, but  as  a  general  rule  they  have  enough  to  do  to  take 
care  of  their  own  children.  For  that  very  reason  the  last  two 
years  we  did  not  give  them  out,  only  a  very  few.  When  we 
know  that  there  are  no  children  in  the  families,  and  that  they 
can  support  them,  we  give  the  children  out,  but  not  where  the 
parties  have  families  of  their  own. 

There  are  things  which  make  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  us, 
last  year  especially,  the  people  up  at  the  coal  mines  have 
been  coming  to  some  institutions  in  Philadelphia  and  getting 
boys  from  these  institutions  to  go  up  to  the  coal  regions,  and 
putting  them  at  work  in  the  mines.  Two  boys,  especially,  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with.  They  were  put  to  work  in 
the  breaker  and  they  caught  cold  there ;  one  of  them  went 
nearly  blind,  and  we  could  not  find  out  where  the  child  be- 
longed to.  No  one  seemed  to  know  anything  about  it.  We 
found  out  at  last  that  the  child  came  from  the  Pauline  Home 
in  Germantown,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Philadelphia  to  see  if 
there  was  such  a  name  on  record,  and  they  acknowledged  the 
boy  belonged  there,  and  that  he  was  put  there  for  one  year. 
We  went  to  Father  Connor,  the  priest,  for  advice,  and  he  told 
us  to  return  the  boy  to  the  institution,  which  we  did;  as  a 
rule,  we  try  to  get  them  a  home  in  Pottsville.  There  is  an 
institution  there  and  we  try  to  get  them  to  take  care  of  the 
children. 

Somerset  County — Mr.  Launtz :  We  have  twelve  children. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be  in  the  poor-house.  That 
is  not  the  place  for  the  children.  No  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  board. 

Washington  County — Mr.  Cundall :  We  have  thirty-eight 
children.    We  have  taken  some  action  in  regard  to  building 
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a  home,  but  have  done  nothing  definite  yet;  we  have  a  meet- 
ing on  Monday  next.  We  intend  to  remove  the  children  out 
of  the  house,  as  we  think  that  is  not  the  best  place  for  them. 

Westmoreland  County— Mr.  Herbert:  We  have  sixteen 
children  who  will  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  We 
shall  have  no  trouble  in  complying  with  the  Act,  as  we  have 
applications  from  farmers,  and  we  can  make  disposition  of  all 
of  our  children. 

York  County — Mr.  Kidd  :  We  have  reported  eleven  children, 
seven  of  them  being  of  the  ages  of  from  three  to  sixteen  years, 
and  three  of  them  under  two  years,  and  one  about  two  years  of 
age.  The  directors  of  York  County  have  not  as  yet  taken  any 
action  in  this  matter,  and  they  have  not  decided  yet  exactly 
what  to  do.  We  have  in  our  place,  connected  almost  with  the 
institution  but  a  few  squares  off,  an  Orphans'  Home,  and  last 
year  they  took  from  our  institution  eleven  children  from  two 
to  nine  years  of  age.  They  kept  them  there  a  short  time  and 
found  places  for  them.  From  that  time  up  to  the  present  we 
have  had  applications  almost  every  week  for  girls  or  boys. 
Some  of  those  seven  are  feeble-minded  ;  one  is  a  blind  boy 
and  another  is  a  cripple  boy.  One  boy  we  have  had  out  re- 
peatedly, but  he  has  always  been  sent  back  to  us. 

Mr.  Pughe:  Mr.  President,  I  think  you  have  gone  through 
with  the  list  of  counties,  as  I  believe  York  County  is  the  last. 
Now,  there  are  a  great  many  counties  that  are  not  repre- 
sented in  this  Convention,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  a 
fact,  taking  the  northeastern  part,  through  Susquehanna, 
Wayne,  Luzerne,  Carbon  and  Montour.  The  statistics  gathered 
here  to-day  in  this  Convention  are  of  vast  importance,  and  it 
is  well  that  we  should  have  the  statistics  from  every  district 
in  the  State.  How  are  we  to  get  them  ?  Our  Secretary  has 
taken  down  what  has  been  said  to-day,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  proper  for  the  Secretary  of  this  Convention,  or  for  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  (but  we  have  no  control  over  them 
so  far  as  this  Convention  is  concerned,)  to  send  interrogatories 
to  each  of  these  districts  that  have  not  been  represented  in 
this  Convention,  asking  the  very  questions  that  have  been  put 
to  the  delegates  here  present,  and  asking  a  prompt  reply,  and 
that  is  the  only  way  for  us  to  get  the  proper  statistics,  so  that 
they  can  be  published  in  the  minutes.  I  offer  that  as  a  resolu- 
tion. 
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The  Chairman :  There  was  a  committee  appointed  to  furnish 
blanks  to  the  different  institutions. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  This  information  can  only  be  obtained  by 
communication  or  by  a  personal  interview  with  all  the  par- 
ties interested.  I  think  that  Mr.  Pughe's  idea  is  a  very  good 
one.  The  interrogatories  might  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  the 
different  counties  not  represented,  asking  a  prompt  reply  as  to 
what  action  they  had  taken,  or  if  they  had  taken  any  action, 
and  what  disposition  they  proposed  to  make  of  those  children. 
In  this  way  we  can  ascertain  what  the  general  sentiment  is 
throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  tritsch :  Would  it  not  be  advisable  also  that  a  copy  of 
the  Act  be  sent  to  every  steward  in  each  county  informing 
th  em  in  relation  to  the  Act,  as  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  them 
don't  know  anything  about  the  Act  at  all. 

Mr.  Hxdtz  :  I  would  inquire  what  you  are  going  to  do  with 
those  counties  where  they  have  no  alms-houses?  Will  you 
send  to  every  township?  You  don't  know  who  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  are.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  labor  to  the 
Secretary  to  undertake  a  duty  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  I  think  you  forget  that  we  only  want  to 
obtain  reports  from  counties  having  alms-houses;  where  they 
have  the  township  system  the  children  are  boarded  out.  I 
think  that  answers  the  gentleman's  inquiry. 

The  question  then  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pughe  to  send 
blanks  to  all  the  different  counties  having  alms-houses,  asking 
for  information  as  to  the  proposed  manner  of  their  disposition 
of  the  children,  all  not  represented  here,  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Steen:  Before  adjournment,  I  have  a  resolution  that  I 
would  like  to  offer.    It  is  as  follows  : 

1st  Resolved,  That  this  Association  disapproves  of  the  building  of  separate  alms- 
houses and  industrial  homes  for  training  children  as  permitted  by  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  entitled  an  Act  to  prohibit  receiving  and  detaining 
children  in  alms-houses  and  poor-houses,  and  to  provide  for  the  maintaining  of 
such  children. 

2d  Resolved,  That  this  Association  recommends  the  disposition  of  alms-house 
children  in  either  families  or  benevolent  homes,  as  specified  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  Act. 

Dr.  Luther:  The  resolution  should  be  carefully  considered. 
The  enactment  by  the  Legislature  last  winter  was  a  step  in 
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the  right  direction.  The  evils  which  occur  from  detaining 
children  in  alms-houses  need  not  be  enlarged  on  ;  under  the 
benefits  of  this  law  all,  unless  so  disabled  as  to  be  incapable  of 
labor  or  service,  may  be  trained  for  usefulness,  and  placed  in 
respectable  families. 

Some  there  are  who  must  be  retained,  and  for  whose  care 
no  special  provision  is  made  in  this  Act.  From  necessity  it 
was  made  general  and  designed  to  effect  one  great  leading 
purpose,  which  the  public  sentiment  has  for  a  long  time  de- 
manded.   I  trust  it  will  be  faithfully  carried  out. 

Mr.  Steen  :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  that  I  have  offered 
provides  for  the  children  to  be  placed  in  industrial  homes,  or 
homes  for  the  friendless  or  private  families,  such  places  as  are 
now  organized  throughout  the  State.  With  that  plan  I  think 
throughout  the  different  sections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
they  should  take  all  the  children  that  are  at  the  present  time 
in  the  alms-houses. 

The  resolution  is  offered  to  prevent  the  gathering  together 
of  a  great  number  of  children  of  both  sexes  in  one  home  pro- 
vided by  three  or  more  counties,  or  two  or  more,  as  the  case 
may  be.  We  have  had  examples  of  that  gathering  to- 
gether of  large  numbers  of  young  people  in  our  State  institu- 
tion. I  think  with  all  due  respect  to  our  present  Board  of 
Charities,  every  once  in  a  while  we  will  hear  of  it  in  our  State 
institutions  and  in  our  reform  schools. 

Now,  to  carry  out  properly  this  third  section,  there  should 
be  an  industrial  home  formed  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  One 
should  be  put  under  the  management  of  ladies  and  the  other 
under  the  management  of  gentlemen.  Then  you  would  have 
no  scandal  and  no  trouble.  You  might  properly  then  raise 
the  children  in  a  moral  atmosphere,  and  turn  them  out  as 
they  should  go,  but  the  plan  as  it  has  been  given  to  you 
of  putting  them  together,  I  do  not  think  will  work,  as  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  keep  them  separated.  If  you  get  one  in 
this  home  who  is  more  or  less  tainted  in  any  way,  they  will 
impart  it  to  the  rest,  and  it  spreads  over  the  whole  school. 

Now,  my  object  was  simply  to  save  the  expenditure  of  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  those  homes,  and  of  keeping  down  the 
number  of  places  for  broken-down  politicians  in  certain  dis- 
10 
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tricts  who  fill  the  position  of  superintendent  or  manager  of 
the  industrial  home. 

I  think  at  the  present  time  that  the  Board  of  Public  Char- 
ities have  sufficient  on  their  hands  to  take  care  of  to  occupy 
all  their  time  without  building  additional  homes  for  one,  two 
or  three  counties.  I  think  that  if  the  plan  that  was  suggested 
in  the  resolution  be  adopted,  and  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties see  proper  to  visit  the  homes  for  the  friendless  and  other 
places  where  these  children  are  placed,  that  they  can  then  re- 
tain an  oversight  of  them,  as  well  as  they  could  in  any  indus- 
trial home,  and  for  the  reason  that  I  have  stated.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  resolution  as  offered  will  be  adopted 
by  this  Convention,  and  that  the  directors  and  representatives 
here,  when  they  go  home  to  their  different  districts,  will  so 
represent  the  matter  that  they  will  have  no  industrial  homes 
built  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  use  those  al- 
ready at  their  disposal. 

Mr.  Ames :  The  reports  just  received  from  twenty-five 
counties  show  not  more  than  four  hundred  children  com- 
ing within  the  provisions  of  this  law.  Allowing  the  num- 
ber within  the  State  to  be  three  or  four  times  as  large,  it  is  still 
very  small  and  easily  manageable  without  the  creation  of  a 
single  additional  institution  in  the  State.  There  are  eight 
hundred  thousand  families  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania— pri- 
vate families — and  it  has  been  found  easy  within  a  year  to 
place  more  children  in  homes  in  Pennsylvania  than  have  been 
reported  as  now  remaining  in  twenty-five  alms-houses.  That 
is  to  say,  within  a  year  homes  have  been  opened  to  receive 
more  such  children  than  have  been  reported  here  this  morn- 
ing. The  difficulty  is  not  a  serious  one  to  face.  I  believe 
there  is  both  intelligence  and  good-will,  wisdom  and  virtue 
enough  in  this  State  to  provide  a  simple  method  by  which 
these  children  will  be  absorbed  into  homes  ;  and  I  think  every 
one  of  us  would  say  that  is  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  them. 
The  entire  result  would  be  a  splendid  one.  It  will  cost  some- 
thing more  to  place  them  in  private  families  than  to  keep  them 
in  institutions,  especially  if  existing  institutions  are  utilized 
and  no  new  ones  created.  But  why  economize  money  at  the 
expense  of  welfare?  We  must  not  only  rescue  these  children 
from  pauperism,  but  from  semi-pauperism.    Instead  of  con- 
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signing  them  to  that  dependent,  intermediate  class  who  are 
brought  up  in  institutions,  let  us  save  them  to  the  State  and 
nation  ;  let  us  put  them  in  the  way  to  become  self-respecting 
American  citizens.  Putting  them  in  well-managed  institu- 
tions will  doubtless  be  far  better  than  to  retain  them  in  alms- 
houses, but  it  will  still  be  second-best.  I  would  not  stigmatize 
either  method  which  the  new  law  permits  ;  but  it  is  fair  to 
discriminate  between  best  and  second-best. 

Some  counties  report  that  they  have  already  begun  to  place 
these  children  in  private  families.  The  difficulties  disappear 
when  once  the  business  is  taken  up  in  earnest,  as  it  will  be 
when  the  situation  is  well  understood  and  our  citizens  become 
interested.  What  has  been  found  possible  in  other  States, 
why  should  it  be  counted  impossible  in  Pennsylvania?  If 
our  institutions  may  claim  rank  with  those  of  other  States 
why  should  we  not  also  keep  rank  with  other  States  in  dis- 
pensing with  institutions? 

I  do  not  think  it  follows  that  the  generous  proposals  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  should  be  accepted  by  all  the  local 
boards  of  the  State.  The  method  suggested  by  some  of  the 
reports — the  method  of  providing  by  county  authority  for  the 
children  of  each  county,  without  calling  in  outside  agencies — 
may  be  better.  Wise  and  faithful  women  can  everywhere  be 
found  for  this  work,  and  the  burden  can  thus  be  distributed, 
instead  of  falling  on  a  few  with  crushing  weight. 

Dr.  Cadwalader :  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Luther's  comments  in  support  of  the  section  of  the  Act 
authorizing  the  establishment  by  counties  of  industrial 
homes.  I  would  remind  him  of  the  experience  of  the  law 
in  New  York,  and  the  difficulty  at  the  commencement  of  that 
law  in  regard  to  this  very  matter  of  the  establishment  of  a 
county  home  by  the  poor  authorities,  and  that  it  was  deemed 
of  essential  importance  by  their  State  Board  of  Charities  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  such  county  homes  in  order  that  the 
proper  benefits  of  the  law  might  be  secured.  The  law  in  New 
York,  after  an  existence  of  eight  or  nine  years,  has  been  thor- 
oughly executed  through  the  boarding  of  children  in  families, 
or  in  existing  charitable  homes,  and  no  necessity  has  been 
found  for  a  county  institution  as  proposed  in  our  Act. 

Mr.  Letchworth,  who  I  know  Dr.  Luther  recognizes  as  the 
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authority  in  our  country  in  this  matter,  he  will  remember,  is 
strenuously  opposed  to  such  public  institutional  provision. 
The  remarks  that  have  been  made  by  General  Wagner,  Mr. 
Steen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ames,  and  by  the  other  delegates,  have 
been  in  support  of  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Letchworth,  and 
I  think  it  is  fortunate  for  the  best  success  of  our  law  that  the 
sentiment  of  this  Convention  is  so  strongly  expressed  in  this 
direction.  The  section  in  question  is  merely  a  permissive 
one,  and  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Luther  that  the  discrimina- 
tion against  it  is  placing  a  stigma  upon  the  Act,  as  he  states. 

Mr.  Garrett :  I  want  to  say  in  support  of  this  motion  that  I 
would  like  to  go  even  further  than  that,  and  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  family  system  only.  This 
subject  is  not  a  new  one;  it  has  been  under  discussion  a  great 
deal  in  this  country  and  in  England,  among  sociologists,  and 
it  is  generally  recognized  at  the  present  time  that  the  family 
system  and  the  placing  of  children  out  in  families  is  the  best 
one. 

Now,  I  think  Mr.  Steen  was  right  in  saying  that  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities  has  enough  on  their  hands  without  addi- 
tional institutions ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  necessary  to  erect  a  single  institution  out- 
side of  the  alms-houses.  It  is  not  only  the  institutional  life 
which  such  institutions  as  the  Northern  Home  for  Friendless 
Children  and  others  of  a  like  character  provide,  as  compared 
with  alms-house  life  that  is  desirable,  but  still  more,  the  life 
in  the  family.  To  build  an  institution  which  would  be  noth- 
ing more  than  another  alms-house  for  children,  as  General 
Wagner  expressed  it,  would  have  peculiar  disadvantages,  be- 
cause it  would  bring  them  up  to  the  idea  that  they  were  pau- 
pers, that  they  were  dependent  upon  the  State  for  support, 
and  you  would  find  when  they  came  to  be  men  and  women 
they  would  still  continue  to  have  that  pauperized  idea  in 
their  own  minds,  and  they  would  not  be  self-dependent.  If 
they  are  brought  up  in  private  families  they  go  out  into  the 
community,  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  men  and 
women  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  just  as  their 
adopted  parents  took  care  of  them.  It  is  the  natural  method, 
and  when  it  is  also  a  question  of  economy,  I  think  that  the 
testimony  is  against  the  method  of  building  new  houses  and 
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in  favor  of  placing  out  in  families.  As  between  these  two 
methods,  it  seems  to  be  that  there  can  be  no  question  whatever. 

I  am  glad  that  our  State  has  come  abreast  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  age  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  peculiarly  grat- 
ifying to  find  that  the  counties  of  the  State,  as  represented  by 
the  directors  of  the  poor  in  this  Convention,  are  even  further 
advanced  than  the  State  itself,  as  represented  in  this  Act,  be- 
cause it  is  clear  that  they  fayor  the  method  of  placing  the 
children  out  in  families.  I  would  not  include  even  the  sec- 
ond method  provided  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Hultz:  One  word  in  regard  to  the  family  matter.  Our 
neighborhood  certainly  is  very  different  from  what  I  hear 
from  those  who  have  been  speaking  about  putting  out  the 
children,  because  when  they  come  for  children  they  only  want 
them  at  a  certain  age— from  ten  to  twelve.  We  could  not  ac- 
commodate them,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  so 
many  children  that  we  cannot  get  clear  of  in  any  way  other 
than  by  sending  them  to  an  asylum  or  orphan  home. 

Dr.  James :  Rather  than  limit  this  to  families,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  extend  this  resolution  so  as  to  allow  them  to  be 
distributed  to  other  institutions— institutions  for  special  cases. 
For  instance  institutions  for  the  blind,  for  the  incurable,  for 
sickly  children.  There  is  a  class  of  children  you  have  not 
provided  for ;  a  class  that  families  will  not  take.  And  yet 
there  are  children's  hospitals  in  existence,  and  there  are 
homes  and  institutions  for  these  special  cases,  and  there  comes 
in  this  Aid  Society  question. 

There  is  a  class  of  young  ladies  growing  up,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  La- 
dies' Aid  Society,  or  the  aid  societies  throughout  the  State, 
rather  than  be  limited  to  homes  and  families  only.  I  favor 
an  amendment  by  which  these  other  institutions  for  special 
cases  will  also  be  included,  hospital  and  special  cases,  and  the 
Aid  Society  for  such  cases  as  that  society  can  take  care  of.  I 
would  offer  an  amendment  to  that  effect  that  these  other  soci- 
eties be  included. 

Dr.  Luther :  You  must  recollect  that  our  poor-houses  are 
sometimes  six  and  eight  miles  distant  from  the  county  seat, 
and  that  the  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  willing 
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to  devote  themselves  to  reformatory  work  are  comparatively- 
few.  The  consequence  would  be  by  following  the  plan  pro- 
posed that  many  of  the  small  children  remaining  in  our  alms- 
houses would  be  overlooked. 

Mrs.  Ames:  I  wish  to  say  that  the  problem  proposed  by  Dr. 
Luther  is  a  problem  that  has  been  met  over  and  over  again  by 
the  Children's  Aid  Society.  We  have  had  to  deal  with  just 
that  class  of  girls,  and  we  have  found  homes  for  them.  They 
are  now  coming  into  a  good  womanhood.  I  believe  that 
every  problem  of  that  kind  can  be  solved  by  the  Children's 
Aid  Society.  I  do  not  want  you  to  take  Mr.  Ames'  advice  in 
relation  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  We  should  be  glad  if 
these  boards  of  guardians  would  act  in  conjunction  with  us, 
through  local  committees.  In  some  of  the  different  reports, 
the  fear  has  been  expressed  that  homes  would  not  be  opened 
in  sufficient  number  to  provide  for  all  the  children.  I  think 
this  a  groundless  fear.  The  men  are  too  busy  and  they  can- 
not attend  to  it;  but  if  we  had  some  special  person,  a  woman, 
the  work  would  be  attended  to.  This  person  might  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  directors  of  the  poor  of  the  different 
counties.  We  should  have  a  system  covering  the  care  of 
these  children  without  putting  them  out  in  the  old  way.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  plan  of  indenturing  them  is  the  best. 
The  better  plan  is  to  board  them.  The  family  are  then  inter- 
ested in  keeping  the  child,  and  interested  in  caring  for  it,  in- 
stead of  merely  wanting  to  get  something  out  of  it.  The  sys- 
tem of  indenturing  means  the  training  of  a  drudge.  I  am 
always  afraid  of  it,  and  I  think  there  is  too  much  of  it  done. 

Our  children's  aid  work  is  better  than  I  can  expect  you  to 
believe.  A  man  who  had  been  to  California  was  afraid  to 
tell  his  Eastern  friends  what  big  trees  he  had  seen.  "  I  did 
not  dare  tell  them  I  had  seen  trees  more  than  thirty  feet 
through,"  he  said ;  "  I  told  them  thirteen  feet,  and  then  they 
did  not  believe  me!"  I  want  you  to  believe  that  the  Child- 
ren's Aid  Society  is  thirty  feet  through ;  and  if  you  have  any 
doubts,  come  up  to  our  office  and  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Price:  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a  discussion  of  this 
resolution  this  afternoon.  I  think  that  it  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  the  resolution  might  be  adopted.    If  there  is  any 
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other  matter  let  us  bring  it  up.  I,  therefore,  move  that  this 
resolution  be  adopted  as  it  has  been  discussed.  I  do  this  to 
save  time. 

Dr.  Walk  :  I  offer  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolution,  with 
the  consent  of  the  gentleman  who  originally  moved  it,  and 
the  consent  of  the  gentleman  who  seconded  the  resolution  as 
a  substitute  to  this  resolution.  I  would  simply  say  that  in 
offering  it  that  there  has  been  a  simple  change  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  recommend  the  disposal  of  alms-house  chil- 
dren in  either  families  or  benevolent  homes  and  other  institutions  as  specified  m 
the  second  section  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  entitled  an  Act  to  prohibit  the  re- 
ceiving and  detaining  of  children  in  alms-houses  and  poor-houses,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  care  and  education  of  such  children  in  preference  to  the  building 
of  industrial  homes  for  the  training  of  children,  as  permitted  by  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  said  Act. 

The  question  being  on  the  amended  resolution  offered  by 
Dr.  Walk,  it  was  adopted. 

The  Auditing  Committee  made  the  following  report : 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

Philadelphia,  October  10,  1883. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention  : 

Gentlemen— We,  your  undersigned  Auditing  Committee,  appointed  to 
audit  the  account  of  W.  P.  Hunker,  Treasurer  for  1882,  respectfully  report  that 
they  have  attended  to  that  duty  and  find  the  account  correct,  and  would  also 
recommend  the  assessment  of  S12  each  on  the  districts  and  associations  repre- 
sented to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  Convention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  S.  Todd, 

R.  N.  HlGINBOTHAM, 

W.  P.  Pbice. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 


W.  P.  Hunker,  in  account  with 

The  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Pennsylvania. 


1882 
Oct. 


Dr. 


Allegheny  County  Home....1 

Allegheny  City  Home  

Washington  County  

York  County  

Blair  County  

Chester  County  

Huntingdon  County  

Lancaster  County  

Bedford  County  

Perry  County  

Westmoreland  County  

Cambria  County  

Schuylkill  County  

Somerset  County  

Franklin  County  

Fayette  County  

Erie  County  

Society     for  Organizing 
Charity,  Philadelphia.... 

Blockley  Alms-house  

Board  of  Public  Charities. 
Lower  Dublin  District  

1883. 

MchG.Third  National  Bank, 
Note  Dscounted  on  

Jaly9.Third     National  Bank, 

Note  Renewed  

Balance  


ilO  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 


48  75 

...  50  00 
...  36  34 

$345  09 


1882. 
Sept.  20. 

Sept.  26. 
Oct.  4. 
1883. 
Jan.  30. 
Feb.  5. 
March  6. 
July  9. 

July  9. 

Oc(. 


Or. 

John  R.  Scott  

R.  L.  Replogle  

John  Ogden  

R.  D.  McGonnigle.. 


9  00 

20  32 
28  65 
9  40 


R.  D.  McGonnigle...  1  50 

Ed.  B.  Scull   125  00 

Albert  Trent   50  00 

Third  National  Bank 

Note    50  00 

Third  National  Bank 

Discount,  renewal..  1  22 

Bills  Payable   50  00 


$345  09 

Oct.  By  Balance  due  Treasurer,  $36  54 


On  motion,  adjourned  until  2  P.  M. 
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SECOND  DAY — AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Common  Council  Chamber,  Oct.  10,  1883,  3  P.  M. 

Vice-President,  Charles  S.  Snyder,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman :  The  time  having  arrived  I  will  now  call 
the  Convention  to  order.  We  are  about  going  into  the  discus- 
sion of  an  important  question,  before  that  discussion  is  taken 
up,  if  any  gentleman  wishes  to  say  something  upon  the 
children's  question  until  the  Secretary  comes  in,  it  will  be 
heard. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Child  was  requested  to  act  as  Secretary. 

Dr.  Child:  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  child- 
ren's question.    I  only  wish  all  the  delegates  were  here  so 
that  they  might  carry  away  with  them  what  I  have  to  say. 
Our  good  friend,  Dr.  Luther,  pointed  out  to  us  some  causes  of 
difficulty  which  we  have  all  experienced,  in  regard  to  bad 
girls,  and  I  may  add,  bad  boys  also.    A  lady  connected  with 
this  work  here  said  she  would  be  very  glad  if  I  would 
make  the  suggestion  to  the  directors  of  the  poor  in  regard  to 
paying  the  farmers'  wives  the  expense  and  cost  for  the  return 
of  the  bad  boy  or  girl.    The  expense  of  boarding  the  girl 
should  be  paid,  and  she  should  be  made  to  work.    If  they 
received  pay  there  would  be  a  strong  inducement  on  the  part 
of  these  persons  to  keep  the  children,  and  put  up  with  some 
of  her  vagaries.    They  might  probably  train  her  out  of  it. 
Mrs.  Puncheon  is  very  earnest  in  her  enthusiasm.    She  thinks 
that  there  are  a  thousand  places  in  which  we  could  get  homes 
for  vicious  girls.    She  said  that  she  had  two  or  three  hundred 
letters  asking  for  girls.    They  would  take  them  if  you  paid 
them,  and  they  would  train  them  and  try  to  reform  them. 
She  believes  that  there  are  enough  families  in  this  State  that 
will  be  glad  to  have  all  this  class  of  unruly,  high-tempered 
girls  and  boys  if  they  had  a  little  compensation  for  boarding 
them  in  addition  to  the  work  they  could  do  for  them.  I 
merely  throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion.    I  think  that  the  dis- 
cussions this  morning  were  among  the  most  profitable  we  have 
had.    There  is  no  subject  that  can  touch  the  heart  of  men  and 
women,  who  have  any  love  of  humanity,  so  much  as  that  ot 
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the  children.  I  have  been  among  those  children  for  a  good 
many  years.  I  have  often  looked  at  the  children  of  the  poor, 
three,  four,  five  and  six  months  old,  and  have  seen  their  beau- 
tiful forms,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  most  children  at  that  age.  I  have 
seen  as  pretty  children  in  houses  of  poverty  as  I  have  ever 
seen  among  the  rich,  until  they  were  a  year  old  probably. 
After  that  those  who  are  abused  begin  to  deteriorate.  Their 
surroundings  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  they  become  bad, 
their  tempers  and  habits  are  injured.  I  am  glad  that  they  are 
not  to  remain  in  the  alms-house  after  this  year.  I  think  it  is 
wrong  to  keep  children  in  an  alms-house,  and  no  one  here 
would  advocate  keeping  children  there  one  day  longer  than  it 
is  possible  to  find  them  good  homes. 

I  was  very  to  glad  to  find  that  the  idea  of  obtaining  homes 
for  children  in  families  prevailed  so  generally.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  can  be  a  moment's  hesitation  in  any  mind 
that  that  is  the  natural  condition  for  the  child.  It  needs  the 
protection  of  the  father  and  the  mother,  which  it  can  only  have 
at  home.  Of  course,  we  cannot  have  homes  for  quite  all  of 
them,  some  must  be  under  restraint,  but  we  ought  to  make 
homes  the  very  first  point.  I  hope  that  all  the  directors  of 
the  poor,  as  they  return  from  this  Convention,  will  carry  with 
them  the  sentiments  uttered  here  this  morning,  and  endeavor 
to  infuse  them  into  their  board  ;  that  the  right  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  the  children  at  once  out  of  the  alms-house,  and  the  best 
thing  is  to  put  them  into  families,  if  we  must  pay  them  for 
taking  care  of  them  ;  but  better  yet,  if  they  are  responsible 
people,  to  have  them  adopt  them. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  work  of  getting  chil- 
dren into  homes.  There  is  no  more  satisfactory  work  than  to 
see  children  grow  up  under  the  parental  care  of  a  family  who 
would  have  been  outcasts  otherwise.  Institutional  homes  may 
be  better  than  an  alms-house.  They  are  made  machines  in 
public  homes;  they  are  made  one,  two  and  three,  not  John 
Smith  or  Lizzie  Stone.  Their  individuality  is  merged  in  the 
mass.  When  they  are  in  a  home  they  are  the  children  of  the 
home.  It  is  our  duty  then  to  take  care  of  the  children,  and  to 
use  all  our  efforts  to  get  them  into  the  best  private  homes  we 
can.  I  rejoice  in  the  unanimity  with  which  we  agreed  upon 
all  those  important  points  this  morning. 
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Mr.  Garrett :  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  so  few  persons  pres- 
ent, but  at  this  morning's  session  the  Convention  acted  upon  a 
question  which  I  think  is  very  important.  The  action  cov- 
ered two  sections  of  the  Act  in  relation  to  children,  and  took 
no  step  by  resolution  towards  a  declaration  of  the  sentiment 
of  this  Convention  as  between  the  two  methods  provided  in 
Section  2.  I  would  like  very  much  to  know  Avhat  the  sense 
of  the  Convention  is  on  this  subject.  It  was  very  gratifying 
to  find  from  the  reports  sent  up  by  counties  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  had  already  taken  the  initiative  in  placing  child- 
ren out  into  families  without  the  intervention  of  the  Child- 
ren's Aid  Society  or  any  other  similar  association.  They 
have  had  no  serious  difficulty  in  placing  children  out  in  fam- 
ilies. It  was  further  declared  that  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
have  on  their  books  at  this  time  applications  from  a  large 
number  of  families  for  the  adoption  and  indenture  of  children, 
and  are  waiting  for  the  children,  thus  clearly  showing  a  de- 
mand for  them.  It  was  in  further  testimony  that  as  between 
the  two  methods  named  in  Section  2,  the  method  of  placing 
them  in  families  had  great  advantages,  because  it  was  the  nat- 
ural method  by  which  the  children  are  brought  up  as  they 
would  have  been  in  their  homes.  The  Act  provides  that  each 
family  shall  be  inspected  and  the  children  immediately  re- 
moved from  any  family  in  which  it  is  found  that  the  children 
are  not  well  treated.  Under  all  these  circumstances  I  think 
there  is  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  as  between  the  two 
methods,  that  of  placing  them  out  in  families  is  preferable.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should  set  our  seal  under  all  cir- 
cumstances against  the  children  being  placed  in  institutions. 
I  think  as  between  the  two  methods  it  would  be  the  proper 
step  to  take,  for  the  Convention  to  declare  its  preference  for 
the  family  system.  I  therefore  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved,  That  as  between  the  two  methods  for  the  disposal  of  alms-house  child, 
ren  provided  for  in  the  second  section  of  the  Act,  this  Convention  recommends 
the  placing  of  children  in  respectable  families  rather  than  institutions,  as  pre- 
ferable. 

Dr.  Child :  I  second  that  resolution. 

The  Chairman :  You  have  all  heard  the  resolution  which 
has  just  been  offered  and  seconded  ;  are  you  ready  for  the  res- 
olution ? 
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Dr.  Walk:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Emraert,  super- 
intendent of  Children's  Home,  at  Huntingdon,  if  he  is 
present. 

Mr.  Emmert :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  considered  this  subject 
of  caring  for  children,  and  I  have  been  engaged  for  several 
years  in  the  work,  and  I  fully  endorse  the  sentiment  of  the 
speakers  who  say  that  a  private  family  is  the  proper  place  for 
children.  I  am  engaged  in  this  work,  and  am  superintending 
a  home  for  children,  and  I  merely  wish  to  say  on  both  sides  of 
this  question,  as  we  have  met  the  question,  that  I  believe  the 
best  results  will  follow  the  placing  of  children  in  proper  fam- 
ilies. 

The  first  question  that  comes  up  is  to  find  the  family,  and 
the  proper  persons  to  take  care  of  them. 

Another  question  will  be,  having  children  that  we  can 
recommend  to  these  families.  I  don't  know  any  more  serious 
matter  in  connection  with  the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged 
than  that  matter  of  settling  the  children  in  these  families. 
About  one-half  of  all  the  children  that  have  been  placed  out, 
we  have  had  some  trouble  with  ;  a  number  of  them  have  been 
sent  back  to  us  ;  some  of  them  are  in  the  home  now  that  I 
could  not  recommend  to  private  families  under  any  consider- 
ation. 

We  are  trying,  too,  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  with  such  help 
as  we  have,  to  bring  such  influences  as  we  have  to  bear  upon 
these  children  while  in  the  home,  and  giving  our  time  and 
attention  to  them.  More  time  and  attention  than  we  could 
ask  from  a  farmer's  wife,  and  giving  more  time  and  attention 
to  them  than  they  would  get  with  all  the  compensation  we 
can  give  them. 

I  have  been  raised  in  the  country,  and  I  know  a  little  of  the 
responsibilities  which  fall  upon  the  country  women  who  have 
charge  of  families.  They  feel  that  they  do  not  have  time  to 
devote  to  their  own  children,  that  they  ought  to  devote  to 
them,  and  as  to  the  children  which  they  take  they  expect  too 
much  of.  The  great  difficulty  of  placing  children  out  is  that 
they  expect  too  much  of  them,  as  I  have  just  said.  If  we  can 
get  a  sentiment  started,  and  worked  up,  among  the  people  for 
this  benevolent  work  in  which  they  may  engage,  I  think  that 
there  is  a  grand  work  ahead  for  them,  and  also  for  the  Child- 
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ren's  Aid  Society,  in  placing  children  in  families,  and  also  in 
stimulating  them  to  make  application  for  children. 

When  they  make  application  for  children,  they  ask  them- 
selves questions  in  this  way :   "  What  will  this  child  be  worth 
to  me  until  it  is  eighteen  years  of  age?"  That  question  should 
be  reversed,  and  it  will  then  be,  "  What  can  I  do  for  the  child 
until  it  is  eighteen  years  of  age?"    Now,  if  you  can  bring 
about  by  some  judicious  measure  a  change  of  feeling  among 
the  people,  generally  throughout  the  country,  with  regard  to 
these  children,  I  am  hopeful  of  the  result,    As  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  they  expect  too  much  of  the  children,  and  as  to  the 
children,  who  have  been  under  the  influence  of  alms-house, 
they  have  not  learned  anything,  and  they  do  not  know  how 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  family.    They  don't  know  how  to 
make  themselves  useful.    The  first  impression  they  make  upon 
going  out  is  bad.    The  person  who  takes  them  regards  them 
verv  much  like  a  machine  sent  out  on  trial,  and  not  answering 
their  expectations,  they  are  set  aside  as  perfectly  useless.  This 
makes  it  a  difficult  matter  to  settle  these  children  in  families. 
There  is  one  boy  under  my  charge  at  present,  in  whose  in- 
terest I  have  traveled  hundreds  of  miles,  trying  to  settle  him 
in  a  private  family.    He  is  now  in  Allegheny  County  with  a 
man  who  is  going  to  see  if  he  can  do  anything  with  him.  I 
know  that  the  man  is  not  the  best  man,  perhaps,  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  I  don't  know  where  at  present  to  get  a 
better  one.    I  will  let  him  now  take  the  boy  on  trial  ;  he  has 
promised  to  give  him  a  patient  trial,  to  see  what  can  be  done 
with  him,  and  if  that  fails  I  don't  know  what  will  be  the  next 
step,  unless  it  be  the  taking  of  him  back,  and  giving  him 
strict  attention,  trying  to  discipline  him  in  some  way  so  that 
he  maybe  made  useful,  and  able  to  help  himself. 

Another  matter,  is  in  regard  to  placing  these  children  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  city.  According  to  the  suggestions  of 
some,  they  should  be  placed  beyond  the  counties  in  which  the 
children  live.  We  all  of  us  know  that  there  are  children  in 
the  county,  with  whom  they  are  acquainted,  and  to  settle  those 
children  in  the  counties  in  which  they  are  in— in  the  poor- 
house— will  be  the  failure  of  their  lives.  They  have  two 
generations  behind  him,  the  memory  of  which  is  to  be  oblit- 
erated.   I  can  name  families  in  our  own  county,  in  Cumber- 
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land,  where  they  have  been  paupers  for  three  generations,  and 
where  they  are  known,  and  their  ancestors  are  known.  What 
would  be  the  chances  of  those  children  ?    We  must  have  room 
to  work.    I  don't  see  that  this  law  should  limit  us  to  the  State. 
I  have  applications  for  children  in  Illinois  and  Virginia,  and 
Michigan  and  Ohio,  through  other  organizations.    I  think 
that  we  should  put  out  five  hundred  children,  inside  of  a  year, 
in  other  States.   We  need  auxiliary  associations  to  accomplish 
that  work.    Now,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  think  could  be 
done  in  the  interest  of  this  Convention,  and  that  is  that  you  do 
not  limit  yourselves,  but,  if  possible,  form  an  association  in 
such  a  way  that  we  can  go  beyond  the  bound  of  the  county  in 
which  these  children  live,  and  give  them  a  fair  chance,  Take 
the  persons  in  this  city  who  are  paupers,  place  them  ten 
squares  from  where  they  have  lived,  or  a  district  to  be  reached 
by  two  hours  walk,  where  their  destiny  is  not  known,  and  they 
can  settle,  and  if  they  are  respectable  they  can  go  on  and  no- 
body know  where  they  came  from.    That  is  not  so  in  the 
country,  where,  as  I  said  before,  they  are  as  well  known,  as 
were  their  mothers  and  fathers  before  them.    The  pressure  on 
these  people  is  very  great,  and  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to 
pauperism  in  the  country  than  the  city.    They  discard  them. 
I  know  the  assertion  has  been  resented,  but  I  am  sustained  in 
that  by  no  less  a  person  than  Charles  Knowland,  who  says 
that  the  tendency  to  pauperism  is  greater  in  the  country  than 
in  the  town,  because  there  are  less  organizations  to  meet. 

Now,  with  regard  to  placing  out  the  children— the 
Children's  Aid  Society  presented  one  very  commendable  feat- 
ure, and  one  to  be  applied  to  the  Institutions  as  they  exist. 
The  principal  association  which  has  for  its  object  the  caring 
for  and  training  of  children.  Without  such  auxiliary  agen- 
cies, I  think,  our  work  would  be  a  failure  in  a  great  measure, 
that  is  in  every  community  in  which  these  children  go.  Let 
us  have  some  kind  of  an  association,  and  let  the  people  take 
this  subject  up,  and  if  it  is  looked  at  right,  we  can  discuss  it  to 
a  certain  extent.  In  a  little  work,  now  two  years  and  a-half 
old,  begun  in  a  humble  way,  we  have  taken  care  of  these 
children,  and  have  had  a  great  many  applications,  and  we  are 
doing  all  we  can  to  carry  on  that  work.  In  every  case  where 
we  place  a  child  out,  we  try  to  form  an  auxiliary  association, 
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and  now  we  have  five  auxiliary  associations  in  the  counties 
from  which  the  children  come.  Where  the  parent  is  not  able 
to  support  the  child,  the  people  in  the  community,  from  which 
the  child  comes,  are  legally  bound  to  sustain  that  child.  The 
auxiliary  association,  in  that  way,  contributing  to  the  support 
of  the  child  in  whatever  position  you  place  it.  Every  child 
can  be  placed  in  that  way,  and  by  bringing  out  this  senti- 
ment we  will  have  a  basis  to  act  upon.  I  think  the  present 
drift  is  in  this  way,  and  as  I  look  at  it,  the  desire  is  to  make 
use  of  all  private  institutions  in  existence,  and  not  to  start 
others.  I  fully  agree  with  that  idea.  If  the  private  institu- 
tions will  not  take  these  children,  there  are  plenty  of  families 
who  will.  You  will  find  them  everywhere.  The  children 
can  be  placed  temporarily  in  a  family,  from  year  to  year,  or 
month  to  month.  They  can  be  trained  for  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  fitted  for  a  position  in  life. 

Now  I  want  it  distinctly  understood,  that  my  sympathies 
are  fully  and  heartily  with  the  method  of  placing  children  in 
private  families.  That  end  may  not  be  altogether  reached,  and 
we  may  need  some  of  these  auxiliary  associations,  in  order  to 
accomplish  it.  It  is  a  most  difficult  question,  perhads  the 
most  difficult  question  that  I  have  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with.  It  seems  to  me  the  longer  I  study  it,  the  greater  are  the 
difficulties  of  accomplishing  it. 

Mr.  Garrett  :  I  would  like  to  say  another  word.  From  what 
has  just  been  said,  and  the  experience  which  has  been  related, 
unless  there  .is  contradictrary  experiences,  it  would  seem  that 
these  institutioni  are  needed,  but  I  would  like  to  get  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention, on  the  resolution  as  presented,  and  also  of  the  gentle- 
man who  has  just  spoken.  I  understand  you  to  express  the 
opinion  that  you  are  in  favor,  as  between  the  institution  and 
the  private  family,  you  are  in  favor  of  the  private  family,  if 
places  can  be  found  for  the  children.  You  would  give  the 
preference  to  the  private  family. 

Mr.  Emmert :  I  would  give  the  preference  to  private  families 
always,  if  places  can  be  found  for  all  the  children  that  we 
have,  but  you  will  find  that  there  will  be  certain  exceptions 
in  certain  counties.  There  are  places  enough  for  all  the  child- 
ren. 
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Mrs.  Ames:  We  have  found  that  the  most  effective  way  is  to 
give  the  family  a  little  money.  This  is  better  than  indentur- 
ing the  children — boarding  them.  It  cost  you  so  much  a  head 
in  the  alms-house  for  the  children.  Why  not  spend  that 
money  in  a  private  family,  instead  of  in  some  institution  or 
alms-house  ?  We  have  boarded  out  certainly  three  hundred 
childen  in  the  last  year,  at  $2  a  week,  and  we  find  that  when 
we  offer  to  give  a  family  $2  a  week,  they  will  take  the  chil- 
dren, even  children  who  are  very  troublesome,  and  give  them 
good  care  and  attention.  We  do  not  forget  that  they  need 
not  only  physical  care,  but  moral  care.  No  home  is  ever  al- 
lowed to  go  upon  our  lists,  until  that  home  has  been  thorough- 
ly examined.  We  would  by  no  means  send  a  child  to  a  home, 
just  because  an  application  was  made  to  us.  We  have  visit- 
ors who  attend  to  this  part  of  the  work  ;  and  in  all  classes  the 
home — the  prospective  home — is  "  investigated."  Our  agent 
visits  the  home  and  reports  to  us.  Mrs.  Puncheon  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  the  work,  but  in  some  towns  we  have  had  the  aid 
of  a  clergyman,  and  two  or  three  others. 

We  do  not  care  to  place  children  in  the  homes  of  the  very 
poor,  because  there  is  not  likely  to  be  adequate  provision  for 
their  welfare ;  but  many  families  in  moderate  circumstances 
are  found  willing  to  receive  our  little  wards.  And  why  may 
not  the  public  mone}',  intended  for  the  support  of  destitute 
children,  be  distributed  to  such  families,  just  as  well  as  among 
institutions,  or  alms-houses  ?  But  for  this  purpose  you  need 
an  agency.  We  are  that  agency.  Indeed  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  that  very  line  ;  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  children 
we  have  handled,  would  have  gone  to  the  alms-house,  had  we 
not  stopped  them  on  the  way. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  is  a  chartered  body,  but  not  for 
money-making.  Our  treasury  has  hitherto  been  supplied  by 
the  contributions  of  citizens  ;  the  rent  of  our  office  is  given  us 
free ;  we  have  no  salaried  officers,  except  an  agent  and  a  clerk  ; 
and  our  machinery  and  methods  are  of  the  simplest. 

As  rapidly  as  possible,  we  form  auxiliary  committees  in 
country  neighborhoods,  to  operate  in  the  selection  of  homes, 
and  seeing  that  the  children  are  well  treated.  For  example, 
in  Catasauqua  where  Mrs.  Puncheon  and  myself  paid  a  visit, 
we  found  a  Methodist  clergyman,  and  good,  Christian  women, 
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who  took  a  ready  interest,  and  promised  to  act  as  our  agents. 
At  Bethlehem  we  had  similar  experience.  Once  interested,  the 
people  also  offer  to  help  us  by  making  up  clothing,  of  which 
there  is  often  pressing  need.  No  kind  of  case  comes  to  us  that 
we  cannot  care  for,  only  let  us  have  the  means.  Give  us 
funds,  and  every  destitute  child  can  be  well  cared  far. 

Thomas  Walter :    I  was  not  here  at  roll  call,  and  do  not 
know  that  I  was  called  as  a  delegate,  but  I  have  been  so  much 
among  you,  and  have  talked  so  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
feel  like  one  of  you,  and  I  feel  like  joining  in  this  work.  I 
feel  if  I  am  not  one  of  you,  I  ought  to  be,  and  I  feel  also  that 
every  Christian  man  and  woman  in  the  land  should  join  in  this 
work.    There  is  one  way  of  arguing  this  question  which  I  dis- 
like ;  you  are  discussing  how  cheap  it  could  be  done.    That  is 
not  the  point  at  all.   How  much  can  you  bring  out  of  it? 
What  can  you  do  with  these  little  children?    These  unfortu- 
nate men  and  women  in  your  alms-houses,  what  will  you  do 
with  them?    It  is  not  how  little  money  it  is  going  to  cost. 
There  is  where  the  mistake  is  made.    It  is  not  for  this  Con- 
vention to  discuss  the  dollars  and  cents  issue  at  all.  The 
question  is  whether  you  can  do  better  with  the  money  than 
has  been  done,  and  the  question  is  how  will  you  spend  the 
money  ?    Not  how  little  you  will  spend.    That  is  not  the  point 
at  all.    We  have  a  discussion  over  that  about  every  two  weeks 
in  these  Council  Chambers,  and  every  one  is  ready  to  answer 
the  question. 

The  question  is  how  to  do  the  greatest  good,  to  the  greatest 
number,  economically? 

There  are  several  points  in  this  question.  Now,  as  to  the 
matter  of  homes,  I  will  discuss  that.  For  twenty-five  years  I 
had  to  board,  and  if  there  is  anything  lacking  to  a  man  who 
is  in  that  condition,  it  is  a  home.  I  tell  you  it  is  home  in- 
fluence, and  family  associations,  you  want  for  these  children, 
and  not  herd  them  in  crowds  of  boys  and  girls.  The  Almighty 
did  not  make  them  in  that  way.  He  made  them  to  live  and 
grow  up  in  homes,  and  be  in  families,  and  not  crowded  in  as- 
sociations. I  am  opposed  to  that  thing  ;  I  am  opposed  to  the 
alms-house  on  that  point;  I  am  opposed  to  building  alms- 
houses, or  homes  for  children,  which  are  but  little  better  than 
11 
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alms-houses.  I  am  opposed  to  any  kind  of  home,  unless  it  is 
an  industrial  home,  and  that  for  a  short  time  only. 

I  would  rather  take  my  chance  a  thousand  miles  in  Kansas, 
or  in  some  of  those  foreign  countries,  than  in  homes.  I 
would  take  ninety  out  of  one  hundred  of  those  children,  and 
make  useful  men  and  women  of  them,  and  as  to  the  other  ten, 
I  will  not  say  anything  about  them.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
homes  here  in  Philadelphia,  not  excepting  Girard  College, 
upon  which  so  much  money  has  been  spent.  It  is  natural  for 
boys  and  girls  to  live  and  grow  up  together.  I  believe  in  ^co- 
education. I  believe  in  women  directing  ;  I  believe  in  women 
governing;!  believe  further,  in  women  voting,  and  then  we 
will  respect  their  vote  and  voice. 

The  Almighty  never  made  this  nation  to  be  all  one-sided, 
one  half  people,  and  the  other  half  women,  any  more  than  it 
would  be  natural  for  a  man  to  run  a  steamer  down  the  river 
with  one  side-wheel,  and  it  won't  work.    We  havestried  it  for 
over  a  hundred  years,  and  we  have  failed.    Thirty  years  ago  I 
lived  in  Virginia,  and  a  negro  was  then  worth  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  his  master  had  the  privilege  of  kicking  and  cuffing 
him  at  his  pleasure.    I  went  there  after  the  war,  and  the  same 
master  was  treating  the  negro  with  a  great  deal  of  respect— 
and  tipping  his  hat  to  him,  (so  to  speak),  and  why  was  he  do- 
ing this?    It  was  because  he  wanted  to  control  that  little  piece 
of  paper  he  carried  in  his  fingers  on  election  day.    Place  that 
little  piece  of  paper  in  the  hands  of  woman,  and  you  will  see 
what  result  she  will  effects?  She  will  not  be  a  missionary,  only 
to  visit  the  asylums  and  alms-houses  ;  not  a  bit  of  it.  That 
has  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  failed,  politically,  in 
this  country.    I  can't  help  but  talk  a  little  politics,  for  that  is 
one  of  my  missions.    I  went  into  it  because  I  had  to.    I  am 
conscientious  in  my  political  convictions,  and  fight  the  wrong 
wherever  I  see  it,  and  do  not  care  which  party  it  is.    They  are 
both  alike,  and  they  will  both  trade  with  corruption,  if  you 
will  let  them.    I  want  the  women  to  have  their  duties.   I  have 
seen  entirely  too  much  of  the  men's  spirit  in  this  Convention. 
We  want  to  give  the  women  a  chance.    The  men  are  quick 
enough  to  do  wrong,  and  censure  women,  and  then,  as  of  old, 
dodge  behind  the  apple  tree.    I  don't  believe  in  women's 
rights.    Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  her  rights?    I  believe  in 
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women's  duties  ;  I  believe  it  is  her  duty  to  take  hold  of  this 
question  and  help  solve  it.  Now,  we  will  come  back  to  the 
home  business.  I  believe  that  every  child  in  this  Common- 
wealth, that  has  an  ownership  to  the  community,  should  be, 
can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  placed  in  families.  Let  them  grow 
up  with  home  culture.  Don't  let  them  be  boarders,  as  I  was, 
although  I  was  a  boarder  of  choice.  But  there  is  a  difference 
between  choice  and  necessity.  Now,  look  at  the  difference  : 
they  grow  up  with  the  family,  even  if  it  is  not  of  the  best,  it  is 
better  than  the  best  home  they  can  have.  That  is,  at  least, 
my  belief,  although  I  may  be  wrong. 

I  went  into  the  alms-house  to  see  what  was  needed  there, 
and  I  found  the  needs  many.    My  first  attraction  was  to  the 
children,  because  the  old  ones  will  soon  pass  away,  but  the 
children  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  next  generation. 
I  have  seen  children  out  there  that  may  be  presidents,  if  the 
right  surroundings  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them.    It  is  not 
a  question  of  dollars  and  cents,  it  is  a  question  of  men  and  wo- 
men, and  humanity.    It  is  a  question  of  duty  we  have  to 
meet  to-day,  and  not  dodge  round  it.    The  issue  is  here  with 
you  now.    What  are  we  to  do  with  these  children  ?    I  said 
yesterday  that  the  law  amounts  to  nothing.    Public  opinion 
is  law,  and  the  will  of  the  governed  is  the  law  of  the  land.  If 
public  opinion  is  not  up  to  this,  there  is  no  use  in  passing 
laws,  for  they  will  not  be  enforced — for  there  is  nobody  to  ex- 
ecute them.    You  have  a  Sunday  law,  which  you  do  not  obey, 
because  public  opinion  does  not  say  you  shall.    Whenever  it 
does,  we  will  do  it,  and,  as  I  told  you,  councilmen  know 
something  about  that.    You  are  all  cowards.  The  legislators 
are  cowards;  the  councilmen  are  cowards;  they  are  just  what 
their  constituents  make  them.    Let  us  have  a  bold,  fearless 
constituency,  and  then  you  will  be  represented  in  every  de- 
partment.   That  is  where  our  troubles  are. 

Our  social  status  is  entirely  too  low,  because  we  are  not  bold 
enough,  and,  because  we  are  not  aggressive  enough,  and  do  not 
meet  the  issues  as  we  should.  You  should  look  forward,  and 
do  your  duty  to-day,  and  not  wait  for  next  week,  or  next  year, 
or  next  generation,  as  they  will  bring  their  cares  and  duties, 
but  look  forward  to  this  Aid  Society,  or  some  other  organiza- 
tion. I  know  nothing  about  its  responsibility,  only  what  I 
have  heard. 
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But  you  should  look  to  some  organization  towards  placing 
these  children  in  families  and  homes.  If  not  in  this  State,  in 
some  other  State  or  States,  it  can  be  done,  and  must  be  done, 
or  else  you  will  receive  the  penalty  in  this  next  generation, 
as  sure  as  you  and  I  now  live. 

Mr.  Price:  Mr.  Chairman — I  have  been  listening  to  the  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  at  the  morning  session,  and  during 
the  session  of  this  afternoon,  and  as  we  are  within  a  few  hours 
of  adjournment,  not  to  convene  again  until  another  year,  and 
as  some  of  us  may  never  be  with  us  again,  I  don't  like  to  go 
away  without  putting  myself  on  record  in  the  interest  of  the 
children  of  the  alms-houses.  I  like  to  have  my  position  de- 
fined, that  you  may  knowjwhere  I  stand.  The  'poor  unfortu- 
nates whose  cases  are  in  our  charge,  deserve  the  best  attention 
that  we  can  give  them.  Fortunately  for  us  in  Allegheny,  we 
have  but  one  child  who  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of.  We 
make  it  a  duty  on  the  part  of  our  Board  to  see  that  our  alms- 
house is  kept  free  of  children,  and  we  hold,  and  we  always 
held,  that  our  first  duty  is  to  provide  good  homes  for  our  child- 
ren. I  don't  altogether  approve,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  turning 
them  over  to  those  institutions,  called  orphan  asylums.  I 
contend,  that  they  are  in  many  cases  very  little  better 
than  alms-houses.  In  many  cases  the  ambition  of  the 
officers  of  orphan  asylums,  is  to  tell  how  many  children  they 
have  under  their  roof.  I  contend  it  should  be  the  ambition 
of  officers  and  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  orphan 
asylums,  according  to  my  understanding  of  the  case,  to  take 
pride  in  telling  how  few  children  they  keep  under  their  roof 
and  in  their  home.  When  a  child  becomes  so  unfortunate  as 
to  lose  its  natural  support,  these  people  are  willing  to  take  the 
responsibility,  and  show  their  willingness  by  taking  them. 
They  should  not  care  for  them  in  herds  like  cattle  are  on  the 
western  prairie.  Individual  care,  and  family  training,  is  what 
they  need,  and  what  they  ought  to  have.  They  ought  to  have 
the  best  protectors,  when  God,  in  his  Providence,  has  deprived 
them  of  their  natural  support.  You  should  take  the  place 
of  their  parents.  We,  who  come  here  this  morning,  repre- 
sent in  some  cases  sixty-five  children. 

Gentlemen,  there  rests  upon  you  a  responsibility  which  you 
will  be  called  upon  to  account  for  in  the  day  that  is  to  come, 
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and  I  contend,  sir,  that  it  depends  and  lies  upon  you,  gentle- 
men, to  see  that  these  children  are  properly  cared  for.  ^  How 
long  is  it,  until  twenty  years  pass  by,  when  the  little  children; 
eight  and  nine  years  old  now,  will  have  attained  their  major- 
ity ?  Why  I  can  look  back  a  few  years  when  I  was  a  child, 
how  time  passes  swiftly  by.  If  you  take  and  mold  the  minds 
of  these  children  now,  in  the  way  they  should  be  molded,  you 
will  make  good  citizens  of  them  in  this  Commonwealth,  and 
you  will  not  be  ashamed  of  them,  but  if  you  take  no  care  of 
them,  you  will  have  your  penitentiaries  and  your  jails,  and  m 
some  instances  your  scaffolds,  filled  with  these  very  boys,  now 
filling  your  alms-houses.  I  would  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
every  member  here,  the  necessity  and  the  duty  that  rests  upon 
him,'  to  see  that  every  child  is  provided  with  a  proper  home, 
and  not  only  provided,  but  to  see  that  the  home  is  kept 
proper. 

The  question  being  on  the  resolution,  that  as  between  the 
method  of  the  disposition  of  alms-house  children,  provided  tor 
in  the  second  section  of  the  Act  of  this  Convention,  recom- 
mend the  placing  of  the  children  in  respectable  families,  rather 
than  in  institutions,  was  preferable. 

It  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Walk  :  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  the  resolution  has  been 
adopted,  but  as  only  one  side  of  the  subject  has  been  presented, 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  a  gentleman  from  Pittsburgh,  who 
has  been  opposed  from  the  beginning  of  this  system.  There 
is  another  side,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  brought  out.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  the  resolution,  and  I  just  voted  font. 
As  that  doctrine  has  not  been  brought  up  as  to  the  other  side, 
I  would  like  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Child:  I  would  suggest  that  there  are  one  or  two 
Committees  who  have  to  report,  and  that  we  had  better  not 
continue  this  business  any  longer.  Let  the  committees  be  ap- 
pointed, and  let  us  go  on  with  the  business.  I  move  that  the 
committees  be  appointed. 

The  Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  motion,  that  the  com- 
mittee on  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  be  appoint- 
ed. The  way  that  it  has  been  done  heretofore,  has  been  that 
several  places  have  been  named,  and  we  have  voted  on  each 
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place.  I  think  this  preferable  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, and  if  such  is  the  will  of  the  Convention,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  have  the  business  done  in  that  way,  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  me  to  appoint  any  committee.  Now,  if  any  one  wishes  to 
name  a  place  for  the  next  meeting,  they  can  do  so.  I  would 
prefer  this  plan  to  having  a  committee  appointed  on  the  place 
of  meeting. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  I  have  heard  of  from  but  three  or  four 
delegates  who  have  signified  their  desire  to  go  to  Norristown 
Hospital  on  Friday  morning.  I  think  it  will  be  a  pleasant 
visit ;  those  who  desire  to  go  will  please  present  their  names. 

Mr.  Garrett  :  General  Hartranft  told  me  that  he  made  ar- 
rangements for  a  car  to  go  right  on  to  the  ground,  leaving 
Ninth  and  Green  streets  at  quarter  past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  would  suggest  that  the  members  be  allowed  to  come 
up  at  their  leisure,  and  report  their  names,  and  that  we  con- 
tinue the  business  of  the  Convention  in  the  meantime. 

The  Chairman  :  We  now  pass  through  the  next  question,  to 
the  discussion  of  the  care  of  the  insane. 

Mr.  Price :  Before  that  discussion  is  commenced,  I  would  like 
to  offer  a  resolution. 

Whereas,  the  business  transacted,  at  the  meetings  of  this  Convention,  is  of 
interest  to  every  poor  district  in  the  State;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  provide  each  poor  district  in 
the  State,  a  copy  of  the  reports  of  this  meeting,  and  a  request  that  they  send  to 
him  the  amount  of  the  assessment  made,  and  there  lend  their  assistance  to  the 
success  of  the  work. 

The  question  being  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  it  was 
agreed  to. 

Dr.  Walk:  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago,  that  there  was  a  gen- 
tleman from  Pittsburgh,  who  had  an  opposite  view  on  this 
question,  as  to  the  placing  of  children.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  from  him  upon  that 
point.  We  have  three  full  hours  yet,  before  adjournment,  and 
I  think  that  we  should  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Todd:  As  the  time  before  adjournment  is  short,  I  don't 
think  I  can  ask  the  Convention  to  hear  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
I  would  just  state  this  fact,  that  at  the  meeting  of  this  Conven- 
tion, in  1878,  there  was  a  Committee  appointed  to  prepare 
a  law  for  taking  children  out  of  alms-houses.     That  law 
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has  been  passed,  and  you  have  it  before  you  here  to-day, 
and  you  have  acted  upon  it.  I  don't  see  that  this  Con- 
vention could  make  any  good  changes  in  the  law.  I  say 
I  am  opposed  to  the  law  as  it  has  been  passed,  but  I  have  not 
time  now,  nor  do  I  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the  Convention  to 
express  my  views  on  this  subject,  but  at  some  future  time  I 
will  explain  it  to  you.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
in  this  matter,  although  I  am  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Board.  I  will  not  say  anything  more  at  present,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman  :  Now,  we  will  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
the  care  of  the  insane,  with  special  reference  to  recent  legisla- 
tion, and  I  will  call  upon  Dr.  Luther  for  a  few  remarks. 

Dr.  Luther :  As  the  Act  which  authorizes  the  removal  of  the 
indigent  insane  from  alms-houses  to  State  Hospitals,  permits  a 
discretion  to  be  exercised  as  to  the  class  who  may  be  retained 
under  alms-hoase  care,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  subject 
should  be  carefully  considered,  and  that  the  views  of  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  management  of  institutions  pro- 
vided for  their  care,  should  be  obtained  before  the  law  goes 
into  operation. 

The  insane  who  are  committed  to  the  custody  and  care  of 
overseers  and  directors  of  the  poor,  for  present  purposes  may 
be  divided  into  five  classes,  which  I  beg  leave  to  submit  as  a 
guide  for  your  discussion,  to  wit  : 

First— Recent  cases,  or  those  who  are  received  soon  after  be- 
coming insane. 

Second— Those  who  are  so  imbecile,  demented,  or  physically 
disabled,  as  to  require  constant  care  from  intelligent  and 
faithful  attendants.  They  constitute  a  very  large,  helpless 
and  expensive  class.  . 

Third— The  class,  either  recent  or  chronic,  whose  condition 
is  susceptable  of  improvement, 

Fourth— Those  who  are  violent,  destructive  and  danger- 
ous. 

The  above  four  classes  should  be  transferred  to  State  Hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  kept 
there  as  long  as  they  required  care  and  treatment. 

They  should  not  be  remanded  back  to  the  alms-houses  by 
superintendents,  but  should  be  kept  there  as  long  as  they  re- 
quire care  and  treatment. 
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Fifth— The  moderately  insane,  those  whose  minds  are  not 
so  much  impaired  as  to  be  incapable  of  considerable  self-care, 
and  who  are  both  willing  and  able  to  engage  and  assist  in  the 
ordinary  work  connected  with  the  alms-house. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  the  last 
named  class  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital.  Under  the  direction 
and  control  of  humane  and  intelligent  attendants,  or  co-work- 
ers, and  with  the  larger  opportunities  for  employment  upon 
the  farms  and  gardens  connected  with  alms-houses,  they  are 
made  useful,  and  their  mental  condition  is  certain  to  be  bene- 
fited and  improved,  so  as  to  require  little  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary care  given  to  sane  inmates. 

In  every  instance  in  which  the  insane  are  kept  in  alms- 
houses, or  in  departments  connected  therewith,  their  medical, 
dietetic  and  hygienic  treatment  should  be  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  a  competent,  medical  practitioner,  who  should 
either  reside  in  the  institution  or  visit  it  not  less  than  three 
times  a  week. 

Dr.  Gerhard:  Mr.  President— I  was  very  much  gratified 
with  what  I  heard  here,  on  the  subject  of  the  care  of  the  child- 
ren who  are  now  in  alms-houses,  and  that  there  appeared  to 
be  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  directors  to  do  the 
very  best  that  could  be  done  for  them  ;  not  what  was  the 
cheapest,  to  place  them  under  the  most  healthy  influences,  re- 
gardless of  money,  so  as  to  make  useful  citizens  out  of  them. 
It  was  asserted  here,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  could  do  all  that  any  State  in  this 
country  could  do.  I  believe,  although  the  task  may  appear  a 
very  great  one,  that  this  State  can  take  care  of  all  its  insane 
poor.  The  only  question  should  not  be  how  much  would  it 
cost,  or  what  is  the  least  for  which  we  can  have  our  insane 
poor  cared  for,  but  what  is  the  limit  of  our  duty  to  them  ? 

I  wish  to  say  one  word  in  reference  to  the  fifth  class  to  which 
Dr.  Luther  referred.  He  thinks  that  the  moderately  insane, 
who  can  do  some  work,  might  be  retained  in  the  alms-house. 
You  must  recollect  that  insanity  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  I 
believe  that  a  man  who,  before  the  invasion  of  insanity,  was  a 
producer,  and  through  the  misfortune  of  insanity  became  de- 
pendent, should  not  be  left  in  the  poor-house. 

I  have  charge  of  the  oldest  institution  in  the  State,  and  as 
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far  as  structural  advantages  are  concerned,  it  is  very  defective. 
We  labor  under  a  great  many  disadvantages.  I  >ish  the 
poor  directors  would  come  and  see  us,  and  then  visit  the  other 
institutions  in  the  State,  see  how  superior  they  are,  and  then 
go  and  talk  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  tell  them 
what  we  want,  and  must  have,  to  do  justice  to  the  insane. 

During  the  pa.st  year  we  were  able  to  admit  all  individual 
public  cases,  that  applied  to  us  for  admission,  and  I  may  say 
that  I  have  never  refused  to  receive  a  public  patient,  Be- 
lieving that  State  institutions  are  the  proper  places  for  the  in- 
sane poor  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  have  never  yet  advised  the 
removal  of  a  pauper,  or  indigent  insane  "person  from  the  hos- 
pital. Whenever  the  directors  have  taken  away  their  insane, 
it  has  been  against  my  advice. 

The  Chairman :  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  delegates, 
who  wish  to  speak  upon  this  subject.  All  will  have  an 
opportunity.  We  will  first  call  upon  the  delegates,  and 
then  we  will  hear  from  the  physicans  of  hospitals.  We  will 
call  the  roll  of  delegates  by  counties  and  proceed  in  that  form. 

Pittsburgh— Dr.  Brewster :  Mr.  President— I  don't  know  as 
I  have  much  to  say  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  but  I  con- 
sider that  the   alms-house  is  not   the  proper  place  for  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  of  any  class.    I  have  had  two  years 
experience  in  a  connection  with  the  alms-house  of  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  I  think  as  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane is  concerned,  I  have  done  but  very  little  good.    In  the 
first  place,  we  have  placed  in  charge  of  the  insane  depart- 
ments of  the  poor,  physicians  incapable  of  treating  the  insane. 
We  have  been  supplied  by  regular  practitioners  who  have  paid 
but  very  little  attention  to  this  subject.    There  are  those  who 
require  a  place  to  sleep,  and  they  can  be  provided  for  in  the 
poor-houses  perhaps,  as  well  as  at  the  State  institutions.  For  1 
believe  that  they  receive  as  good  food  there  as  at  any  other 
place.    As  to  the  manner  of  treating  the  insane,  those  who 
are  violent,  they  cannot  be.  treated  at  the  poor-houses,  gener- 
ally, because  they  have  no  facilities.    I  think  that  there  are 
but  one  class  of  men  that  can  be  successfully  treated  at  the 
poor-house,  and  they  require  but  very  little  treatment.    I  re- 
fer to  those  who  are  idiots,  and  the  weak-minded.    Those  who 
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can  never  be  cured,  but  who  require  food  and  a  place  to  eat 
it  in. 

Allegheny  City — Mr.  McGonnigle:  I  do  not  desire  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  classes  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  alms- 
house or  the  hospital.  I  think  that  the  most  important  mat- 
ter before  us  now,  is  the  matter  that  is  referred  to  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  Act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 
It  is  the  matter  of  $2  a  week  to  be  [paid  by  the  districts,  and 
$2  a  week  by  the  State  for  their  support.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  a  matter  we  want  to  talk  about— this  expense  is  to  be  borne 
equally,  half  and  half  by  the  State  and  District.  I  think  that 
it  should  be  carried  out.  But  if  we  want  to  have  this 
law  carried  into  effect,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  put  our- 
selves on  record,  and  we  say  we  are  going  to  insiss  on  that  law 
being  enforced.  We  supposed  that  when  that  law  was  passed 
that  that  was  the  end  of  it,  and  it  was  fixed,  and  instead  of 
charging  $3  a  week  to  the  district,  that  $2  was  the  limit. 

General  Hartranft,  has  told  us  that  at  Norristown,  they 
believe  that  they  can  reduce  the  cost  to  $3.50  week,  so  if  that 
is  true,  appropriation  or  no  appropriation,  Norristown  can  do 
it,  I  think  that  other  hospitals  can  do  it.  I  understand 
that  Attorney  General  Cassidy  has  given  an  opinion  that  the 
law  is  inoperative.  I  have  the  letter  of  Dr.  Curwen,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Warren,  Pa., 
in  which  he  gave  an  opinion  that  it  made  no  difference 
whether  the  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  or  not,  the 
law  was  a  law.  Since  that  time,  he  has  reversed  himself,  and 
decided  the  other  way. 

The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Warren,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1883. 
Mr.  R.  D.  McGonnigle — Dear  Sir :  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  the  notice  of  which  I  re- 
ceived this  morning.  The  trustees  of  this  hospital  hold  their  annual  meeting 
on  October  11th,  and  I  have  also  an  engagement  on  the  9th  at  the  hospital.  1 
cannot  be  absent  at  the  time  the  trustees  meet,  as  it  is  a  very  important  meet- 
ing. 

When  the  law  relative  to  the  fixing  of  the  rate  of  board  to  be  charged  to  the 
counties  was  passed,  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney  General  calling  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  would  be  a  large  deficiency  between  the  actual  appropriation  to 
this  'hospital,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  under  that  bill,  and  the  answer  was  with 
the  matter  of  the  deficiency,  we  have  nothing  now  to  do,  but  that  is  a  matter  for 
subsequent  legislation,  and  on  that  opin  ion  we  notified  all  parties  interested  that 
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after  July  1,  1883,  the  charge  to  them  would  be  §1.75  a  week,  and  the  charge  for 
clothing.  Then  on  Aug.  9, 1883,  the  Attorney  General  gave  a  long  opinion  which 
you  have  probably  seen,  but  the  material  points  of  which  I  enclose,  and  after  that 
the  trustees  decided  we  must  go  back  to  §2.50  a  week,  which  we  have  been  obliged 
to  do,  though  several  parties  have  paid  their  bills  at  the  reduced  rate.  I  would 
like  to  attend  that  meeting,  in  Philadelphia,  but  you  will  see  I  have  the  very  best 
reasons  for  not  being  there,  though  I  would  like  to  explain  the  position  taken  by 
the  trustees  of  this  hospital. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  Curwen. 

CIECULAE. 

Gentlemen— Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  following  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth,  under  date  of  August  9,  1883  :  ^ 

"  The  failure,  however,  of  the  Legislature  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation 
to  carry  the  law  (approved  June  13,  1883,)  into  effect,  has  rendered  it  practically 
inoperative.  The  intention  of  the  Legislature  is  clear  enough  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Act,  and  the  time  when  it  was  to  become  operative.  It  cannot  go  into  prac- 
tical effect  until  the  Legislature  shall  have  provided  the  necessary  means  for  that 
purpose. 

"  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  Act  of  June  13,  1883,  is  rendered  prac- 
tically inoperative  for  want  of  an  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  the 
authorities  of  the  several  hospitals  for  the  insane  must  treat  it  accordingly,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  otherwise  they  would  be  in  the  position  of 
recognizing  the  approving  obligations  against  the  Commonwealth,  to  meet 
which  no  means  have  been  provided  by  the  Legislature." 

The  consequence  of  this  construction  upon  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1883,  the  charge  for  board  and  medical  attendance  of  patients,  in  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  at  Warren,  continues  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week,  as 
before  the  passage  of  the  law  of  June  13,  1883. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  Co-rwen,  M.  D.,  Superintendent. 

September  3,  1883.  ' 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  construction  upon  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1883,  that  the  board  of  trustees  fixed  the  rate  of 
$2.50  per  week.  I  do  not  wish  to  question  the  last  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General,  but  if  this  law  is  worth  anything, 
and  we  can  have  it  applied,  it  seems  to  me  this  Association 
ought  to  put  itself  on  record  in  some  way  to  have  the  matter 
decided  finally  and  conclusively,  and  if  it  is  not  to  be  put  into 
operation  until  the  Legislature  makes  an  appropriation^  want 
to  know  it.  If  it  is  to  be  applied  at  once,  we  want  to  know 
that  also. 

Mr.  Higinbotham  :  I  have  had  some  little  experience  with 
regafd~ttf  keeping  the  insane  in  alms-houses.  We  keep  the  in- 
sane in  a  small  asylum— a  small  house  having  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  inmates,  probably  as  good  as  any  in  the  State, 
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but  I  do  not  think  any  alms-house  asylum  is  a  fit  place  to 
keep  the  insane.  The  object  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  is 
to  cure  them,  and  the  alms-house  is  not  a  proper  insane  asy- 
lum. There  is  nothing  tending  to  cure  insane  patients.  This 
great  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  the  difficulties  we  labor  under 
in  the  proper  attendance,  and  persons  fitted  to  attend  the  in- 
sane people.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and 
trained  attendants,  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  secure  at  our 
Institution.  Physicians  are  often  changed,  and  alms-house 
physicians  who  care  for  the  insane,  should  pay  it  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  Common  practitioners  are  not  prepared 
treat  the  insane.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  directors 
would  take  that  into  consideration.  It  would  be  cheaper 
in  the  long  run  to  remove  all  the  insane  patients  to  the 
State  Institutions,  and  if  there  is  a  chance  for  the  patients 
to  be  cured,  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  it  if  they  can. 

Franklin  County — Dr.  Palmer :  I  think  that  all  of  the  vio- 
lent insane,  whether  curable  or  not,  and  all  other  classes  of 
curable  insane,  ought  to  be  placed  in  State  asylums,  where 
they  would  have  the  best  medical  attention  they  can  get,  and 
proper  attendants,  who  are  trained.  I  think  that  the  other 
classes  might  be  kept  very  well  in  our  county  homes,  espe- 
cially in  our  county,  where  we  have  a  very  good  new  build- 
ing, especially  arranged  for  them,  where  the  rooms  are  secure 
and  where  there  are  pavilions  made  for  them.  There  are  bath 
rooms  and  closets,  and  the  rooms  are  separate  ;  each  room  is 
guarded  by  secure  fastenings,  and  other  rooms  still  more 
secure,  by  locks  and  bars.  But  what  we  want  in  our  county 
homes  is  trained  nurses,  if  you  can  get  trained  nurses,  and 
you  should  convince  your  Board  of  Directors  that  it  is  a  proper 
thing  to  get  trained  nurses  that  were  not  afraid  of  public  opin- 
ion or  were  not  afraid  of  the  consequences.  Then  we  will  be 
all  right  and  ready  to  care  for  all  except  the  violent  insane, 
and  the  other  classes  that  I  have  named,  who  should  go  to 
the  State  Asylum. 

Dr.  Luther :  I  would  like  to  make  some  explanation.  There 
seems  to  be  a  misapprehension,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt 
about  the  demented  olaa*  and  the  incurable  class — dfcaiape  the 

most  troublesome  and  expensive  of  all  the  other  classes.  The 
necessity  for  the  removal  of  that  class  is  more  urgent,  if  possi- 
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ble,  than  any  other  class,  because  in  the  alms-houses  we  have 
but  one  system  of  care.    They  cannot  be  properly  taken  care 
of  excepting  by  persons  who  are  skilled  attendants.    That  is 
one  of  the  great  measures  in  the  treatment  of  our  State  hos- 
pitals— the  regular  hospitals.   Their  attendants — according  to 
the  condition  of  the  patients — from  one  to  three  persons,  or 
from  one  to  ten  persons.    In  these  cases  it  takes  one  to  ten. 
They  require  constant  attention;  they  wander  off  and  you 
never  know  where  they  are.    They  are  the  class  which  make 
our  alms-houses  hideous  and  repulsive,  and  subject  the  State, 
and  subject  the  Board  of  Directors  connected  with  alms- 
houses, as  well  as  the  Boards  of  Charity,  to  the  most  injurious 
reflections.    We  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  cure  it.  We  only 
say  that  the  condition  can  be  improved  ;  it  can  be  taken  care 
of ;  they  can  be  kept  in  a  proper  condition  ;  they  can  be 
clothed  in  their  cells  ;  they  are  generally  entirely  nude.  I 
don't  sav  that  is  the  case  in  all  our  alms-houses.    There  are 
quite  a  number  where  they  will  incur  the  expense  of  trained 
attendants.    Such  a  one  is  the  poor-house  at  Scranton.  They 
have  put  up  a  hospital  department  for  the  care  of  the  insane, 
and  the  physician  visits  the  hospital  three  times  a  week,  if  not 
four  or  five  times.    They  have  three  attendants  to  each  ward, 
and  they  are  very  well  taken  care  of.    And  they  take  care  of 
a  different  class.    We  suggest  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  with 
the  poor  directors  that  of  making  transfers,  inasmuch  as  the 
State  cannot  receive  two  thousand  in  one  year,  or  in  three 
years,  that  they  shall  select  the  worst  cases  for  the  State  Hos- 
pital, and  keep  the  moderately  insane.    That  a  man  occupy 
the  same  rooms  with  them,  and  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  sit 
about  upon  the  same  ground.    They  will  not  run  away  be- 
cause they  are  in  the  presence  of  a  companion.    That  they 
shall  be  retained  in  the  alms-houses.    They  are  not  a  very 
numerous  class  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  they  exceed  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number.    The  number  of  the  insane  which 
you  can  employ  at  labor  on  the  farm  differs  very  much  in- 
deed.   The  best  laborers  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  alms-house 
are  this  class ;  they  are  not  sick  ;  they  are  not  mentally  dis- 
tressed;  they  are  able-bodied,  and  will  perform  a  full  day's 
worlip*w^i  many  of  them,  and  they ^airo ■  all  very  much  bene- 
fited indeed  by  the  work.    I  wish  to  remove  this  impression 
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with  regard  to  the  second  class.  This  is  a  class  of  all  others 
that  ought  to  be  removed  to  the  State  Hospital. 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  Erie  :  This  discussion,  I  suppose,  was  to 
be  upon  this  Act  that  has  been  passed  ;  but  if  it  is  to  say  how 
the  insane  are  taken  care  of  in  the  poor-houses,  I  might  tell 
you  how  we  take  care  of  ours.  Our  insane  that  we  have  at 
our  Home  are  people  that  have  had  the  chance  of  a  State  in- 
stitution, and  are  pronounced  incurable,  but  are  of  a  very 
mild  disposition.  We  take  the  same  care  of  them  there  as  in 
a  State  institution.  We  have  a  building,  separate  from  the 
alms-house,  for  the  insane  men,  and  a  room  set  apart  from  the 
others  for  the  females.  They  are  kept  clean,  required  to  bathe 
every  week,  change  their  clothes,  and  have  good  conditions 
and  good  baths.  We  know  that  they  are  not  abused,  which 
we  do  not  always  know  in  the  State  institutions. 

Dr.  Luther:  lam  requested  to  make  another  explanation. 
There  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  extent 
now  at  the  present  time  of  room  at  the  State  Hospital.  There 
is  sufficient  room  in  the  State  hospitals  at  the  present  time  for 
one  thousand  patients.  The  Warren  and  Danville  hospitals 
can  receive  at  least  one  thousand  persons. 

Blair  County — Mr.  Brumbaugh :  I  have  just  come  in  and  I 
have  not  got  the  drift  of  the  argument. 

The  Chairman  :  We  want  your  opinion  on  the  new  law  with 
regard  to  the  insane  that  has  just  been  passed,  and  we  are 
calling  the  delegates  up  by  counties.  We  wish  your  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  insane  with  especial  reference  to  recent 
legislation. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh :  At  our  last  session  of  the  Convention  at 
Somerset  this  question  was  then  discussed,  the  parties  repre- 
senting the  State  institution,  and  Dr.  Luther  being  present  to 
represent  the  Board  of  Charities,  and  we  thought  at  that  time 
that  the  maximum  of  $3.50  was  too  small ;  that  they  could  not 
be  supported  at  that  time  for  that  compensation  at  the  State 
hospitals.  But  after  deliberating  upon  this  question,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  maximum  should  be  $3.50,  and  that  one- 
half  of  this  should  be  taken  out  of  the  State  appropriation, 
and  the  other  part  should  come  from  the  county.  Now:-it  has 
become  a  law.    We  see  that  they  have  controlled  legislation 
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in  this  matter,  and  have  got  it  back  to  the  maximum  that 
they  desired  to  have  on  that  occasion.  We  think  that  it  is  too 
high.  We  think  that  they  can  be  supported  for  $3.50,  and 
that  the  law  should  not  have  been  more  than  that.  I  just 
came  in  and  I  did  not  observe  in  what  direction  the  question 
was  going  to  be  discussed,  and  what  direction  it  is  now  pend- 
ing.   I  may  say  something  hereafter  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  What  hospital  do  you  send  your  insane  to? 

Mr.  Brumbaugh :  To  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  McGonniyle  :  What  are  you  going  to  pay — $2.00  a  week 
or  $3.00  a  week  ?  Are  }Tou  going  to  act  under  the  old  law  or 
under  the  new  law? 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  :   We  are  going  to  act  under  the  new  law. 

Dr.  Child:  That  is  $2.00. 

Mr.  Hunker :  I  would  state  that  Allegheny  City  has  paid 
$3.00  up  to  the  1st  of  October. 

Lackawanna  County — Mr.  Pughe  :  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
favor  of  this  Act,  with  the  recommendation  and  suggestion 
that  Dr.  Luther  makes.  I  agree  with  the  division  that  he 
makes.  I  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  question  of  insanity, 
although  I  am  not  a  medical  practitioner.  I  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  its  operation  in  our  hospitals  and  in  our  State 
institutions,  and  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  against  the 
State  institution ;  but  my  experience  with  some  of  them  has 
not  been  favorable,  and  for  that  reason  we  built  an  insane 
asylum  connected  with  our  poor-house,  but  it  is  separate  and 
distinct,  and  I  think  equal — and  1  appeal  to  Dr.  Luther  who 
was  very  recently  in  all  the  departments — with  an}r  kind  of 
the  same  institutions  connected  with  the  poor-houses  in  this 
State.  I  find  in  that  institution  that  which  I  do  not  find  in 
other  public  institutions — that  is,  the  absence  of  all  odor.  I 
cannot  enter  into  any  public  institution  but  there  is  a  pecu- 
liarity — it  is  like  the  hold  of  a  vessel.  Why  it  is,  I  think,  a 
lack  of  ventilation  in  some  way,  which  ought  to  be  obviated. 
Now,  we  have  as  high  as  thirty  patients  in  the  State  Hospital 
at  Danville.  Three  dollars  a  week  per  capita,  besides  dama- 
ges for  clothing,  and  what  was  peculiar,  and  I  want  to  im- 
press this  upon  the  directors — I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in 
other  institutions,  such  as  Harrisburg  and  other  places — but 
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a  bill  will  come  in  to  us  "  Patrick  Dougherty,  his  per  capita, 
day's  board,  damage  to  five  chairs,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  each  ;  damage  to  a  pillow  case,  fifty  cents  ;  damage  to  a 
spittoon,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents."  How  can  a  luna- 
tic damage  five  chairs  to  exactly  the  same  amount  of  dam- 
age, especially  if  those  same  chairs  only  cost  nine  dol- 
lars a  dozen.  As  to  the  pillow  case,  I  went  through  the  in- 
stitution, and  I  examined  these  things,  and  the  pillow  case, 
a  yard  and  a  quarter  of  muslin,  with  the  lunatic  herself  mak- 
ing it,  and  still  there  was  fifty  cents  damage  for  that, 

We  hired  an  expert  from  that  institution  to  take  care  of  our 
insane.  He  bragged  that  he  had  been  there  a  year,  and  we 
had  two  nurses  from  Danville  Hospital  to  take  care  of  our 
female  insane,  and  two  for  the  male  —  they  are  about  even  — 
we  have  about  sixty-four.  These  men  coming  from  the  Dan- 
ville Hospital,  in  six  weeks  I  learned  that  he  had  made  what 
he  called  a  "  soap  strap."  He  put  a  piece  of  soap  into  a  towel, 
and  then  wound  it  up.  He  said,  "  I  can  fetch  them  with 
that,  and  it  won't  make  a  mark  ;  that  is  what  we  did  at  Dan- 
ville." The  moment  I  heard  of  that  the  man  was  discharged. 
I  have  found  out  this,  that  these  very  men  that  were  charged 
were  doing  this  damage  to  the  clothing  in  a  State  Asylum  as 
per  bill,  when  we  took  charge  of  them;  they  never  destroyed 
anything  since  they  have  been  there,  and  the  men  are  not 
restrained.  I  appeal  to  Dr.  Luther  as  to  that.  The  Irishman 
never  was  restrained,  and  when  he  came  to  us  he  made  no 
damage.  He  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  worst  class 
of  men.  There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  tell  you ;  we  went 
there  occasionally,  and  we  thought  we  could  take  of  our  in- 
sane. We  took  an  inventory  of  our  stock  to  see  what  kind  we 
could  bring  in  to  buy  it.  Of  course  there  were  two  men  we 
wanted,  and  we  believe  they  were  trying  to  play  sharp  with 
us,  and  we  named  these  two  men.  The  physician  in  charge 
said,  "  You  had  not  better  take  these  men,  if  you  do  you  will 
have  to  take  them  in  chains."  Still  we  considered  that  we 
would  risk  it.  We  went  down  to  Northumberland,  and  stayed 
over  night,  and  we. received  a  telegram  from  the  Superinten- 
dent, "  You  had  better  not  take  that  man,"  and  we  telegraph- 
ed back,  "  You  bring  that  man  down  with  the  rest  of  them  to 
the  train,"  and  the  man  was  there,  and  he  was  the  quietest 
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man  of  the  party.  This  man  had  been  doing  the  work  in  the 
tin  shop  and  was  one  of  the  best  mechanics  in  the  county, 
and  when  our  committee  went  there  they  took  this  man  out 
of  the  tin  shop  and  put  him  into  the  violent  ward. 

There  was  another  man  we  brought,  and  he  was  the  assis- 
tant attendant,  and  had  been  there  for  ten  months,  while  we 
were  paying  three  dollars  a  week,  he  was  saving  the  institution 
the  pay  of  an  attendant.  He  had  liberty  to  go  to  Danville, 
to  attend  church  every  Sunday,  and  if  there  was  a  circus 
around  he  took  it  in,  and  that  is  the  wray  they  were  taking 
care  of  our  insane.  When  we  brought  this  man  back  to  our 
institution  at  home,  in  two  weeks  I  went  there  and  examined 
this  man,  and  I  said,  "  Pat,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with 
you."  "No,"  says  he,  " I'm  all  right ;"  and  he  gave  me  the 
history  of  what  he  had  been  doing  there.  He  is  discharged 
and  has  never  become  a  burden  to  us  since. 

Now  these  are  facts  that  I  am  willing  to  testify  to  under 
oath,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  we  built  our  Insane  Hospital, 
and  we  have  charge  of  every  one,  and  we  have  none  in  the 
public  institutions  now.    Still  I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill.  Of 
course,  Public  Institutions  and  State  Hospitals  cannot  take 
charge  of  all  the  insane,  as  the  doctor  said,  but  they  can  take 
charge  of  the  violent  and  the  class  that  are  probably  incurable, 
and  in  regard  to  the  recent  cases  that  have  come  in,  the  doc- 
tor from  Harrisburg  stated  these  are  the  very  cases  that  ought 
to  go  the  State  Hospital.     I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  that,  as 
far  as  my  experience  has  gone  it  is  not  so.    In  the  course  of 
three  years  we  have  had  five  cases,  and  they  were  curable 
cases.    We  saw  the  physician  and  that  is  what  he  said  when 
they  came  up  there.     We  used  no  restraint,  and  we  did  not 
use  any  shackles,  as  they  used  them  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 
Our  poor-houses  were  discussed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
at  that  time,  and  it  was  stated  to  the  public  what  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor-houses  were.     But  I  am  speaking  of  those 
five  cases ;  one  was  there  a  month,  another  two  months, 
another  two  weeks,  and  we  found  they  were  all  right,  and  they 
were  discharged.    Now  I  doubt  if  they  had  remained  at  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum  that  they  would  have  been  discharged 
as  quickly  as  with  us.    I  make  no  charges  specifically  against 
the  State  institutions,  but  they  are  like  all  others,  they  need 
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to  be  watched.  Oar  director  is  watched,  and  our  superin- 
tendent is  watched,  and  there  is  one  thing  that  I  never  could 
understand  yet  in  the  policy  of  the  State,  that  the  Doctor  and 
Superintendent  should  have  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
executive  department  in  the  building,  etc.,  because  if  he  is  an 
expert  in  lunacy  he  has  got  as  much  as  a  man  can  attend  to, 
and  not  to  leave  it  to  his  subordinates    Those  are  my  views. 

Berks  County. — Mr.  Fritch :  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  re- 
port to  make  in  regard  to  our  insane,  but  I  would  merely  state 
if  some  should  be  removed,  that  all  should  have  the  benefit  of 
it.  We  have  some  insane  in  our  department  there  that  have 
been  there  year  after  year,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  even 
the  sane  will  get  insane  at  our  alms-houses,  and  I  guess  that 
Dr.  Luther  will  bear  us  out  in  this  assertion. 

Montgomery  County. — Dr.  Corson  :  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
feel  physically  able  to  say  very  much  to-day  though  I  hope  I 
need  not.  An  attendance  for  a  few  years  at  the  alms-houses  in 
Montgomery  County  has  led  me  to  think  a  good  deal  about  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  When  I  went' there  seven  years  ago  the 
condition  of  the  alms-house  was  so  horrid  that  I  made  a  state- 
ment in  the  public  papers,  and  after  that,  as  I  was  not  of  the 
politics  that  reigned  there,  and  as  it  was  always  put  one  side, 
which  is  an  unfortunate  thing  in  any  alms-house,  I  was  not  able 
to  go  there  with  any  comfort.  About  seven  years  ago,  perhaps, 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
persons  to  examine  the  alms-house  and  jail,  and  have  special 
oversight  over  them ;  not  that  they  would  declare  that  this  or 
that  should  be  done,  but  merely  to  advise  and  to  suggest  to  the 
directors,  or  to  the  steward  and  those  in  charge,  as  to  any  im- 
provements that  they  might  feel  to  be  necessary. 

At  that  time  there  was  not  much  opposition  to  the  authori- 
ties there,  but  in  going  to  the  alms-house,  what  is  called  the 
insane  department,  I  found  a  man  manacled,  in  a  little,  dirty 
yard  ;  he  seemed  to  be  lively  and  a  good  kind  of  a  fellow — very 
crotchety,  perhaps  a  little  strange;  but  in  the  basement  of  the 
hospital — it  was  occupied  by  colored  people,  and  behind  the 
room  in  which  the  colored  men  lived,  in  a  little  cell,  with  no 
window  except  one  that  opened  into  the  colored  men's  room,  I 
found  a  young  woman,  perhaps  .twenty-two  or  twenty -five  years 
of  age,  with  but  a  single  garment  upon  her,  her  head  bare,  and 
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her  feet  bare,  and  with  rye  straw  upon  which  to  lie,  and  rye 
straw  that  seemed  to  have  been  tumbled  very  considerably 
perhaps  for  many  nights  ;  she  could  not  get  a  breath  of  air  but 
what  came  through  that  little  lattice  window  opening  into  this 
department  occupied  by  these  men  ;  and  this  apartment  was 
heated  by  a  large  stove,  which  heated  the  upper  part  of  the 
building,  and  it  was  therefore  excessively  hot.    I  made  a  re- 
port to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  which  I  think  is  a  most 
admirable  institution,  but  I  did  not  know  enough  then  not  to 
make  it  public,  and  not  publish  it.    And  indeed  there  was  a 
hornets'  nest  open  at  once,  but  it  had  the  result,  and  the  report 
to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  does  not  always  have  a  favor- 
able result.    I  am  told  by  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  that 
they  had  sent  our  report  back  to  the  county  house.    I  have 
inquired  there  several  times,  and  they  say  they  never  received 
that — but  there  is  no  mistake  and  no  missing  of  the  report  that 
is  made  through  the  public  papers.    This  poor  girl  was 
released  directly,  and  at  the  next  visit  she  was  working  about 
the  house,  and  the  man  was  working  in  the  garden,  and  they 
were  both  at  liberty  and  well.    I  have  but  little  faith  in  what 
is  done  in  these  asylums  and  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  county 
places.    I  believe  they  can  be  carried  on  as  the  gentleman 
from  Scranton  has  said— carried  on  well,  but  I  differ  from  one 
of  the  gentlemen  here,  who  says  that  in  order  to  have  it  prop- 
erly done,  you  must  have  an  experienced  man — a  man  experi- 
enced in  mental  diseases,  experienced  in  treating  the  insane. 
I  differ  with  him,  and  I  differ  with  a  whole  host  of  people  who 
go  for  selecting  men  who  have  had  experience.    I  think  the 
men  they  need  are  the  men  who  have  practiced  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  who  are  truly  ready  for  every  emergency  that 
may  arise,  that  know  every  variety  and  kind  of  disease..  These 
people  are  subject  to  diseases  like  others.    These  experts,  many 
of  them,  that  are  in  asylums  of  the  State  know  nothing  about 
the  practical  medicine.  Many  of  them  have  admitted  that  they 
knew  nothing  about  it,  and  have  gone  under  instructions  since. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  variety  of  diseases  which  we  have 
all  over  the  country,  or  very  little  of  it.    They  make  no  post- 
mortem examination.    They  call  in  no  friend  to  see  the  patient 
with  them.    1  can  show  you  an  example  of  the  capacity  of  that 
class  of  persons  to  carry  on  this  kind  of  treatment  in  every  . 
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well-conducted  alms-house.  At  Norristown,  Dr.  Alice  Bennett 
has  the  care  of  five  hundred  insane  women  Dr.  Bennett  has 
a  place  of  responsibility,  and  the  responsibility  rests  upon  her, 
but  she  is  not  alone;  the  guardians  of  that  asylum  have 
furnished  her  with  professors  in  surgery,  and  in  medicine,  that 
she  may  call  upon  any  day.    They  belong  to  the  institution. 

There  are  some  other  points  that  I  would  like  to  notice. 
I  might  state,  also  that  there  came  from  an  institution  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at 
Norristown,  an  institution  which  has  been  very  much  boasted 
of,  a  number  of  inmates.  There  was  a  difficulty  —  a  fire  in 
the  institution,  a  county  institution — and  it  is  one  of  the 
first  counties  in  the  State  —  and  they  had  a  large  number 
of  inmates,  more  than  a  hundred,  I  think,  when  they  were 
brought  there ;  when  they  were  brought,  a  woman  came  there 
with  her  feet  manacled — perfectly  bound  together ;  the  direc- 
tors were  very  careful  of  her,  so  very  careful  that  they  became 
alarmed  in  order  to  tell  the  condition  there,  how  to  manage 
her,  and  how  dangerous  she  was;  she  was  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment with  a  man;  that  night  they  soon  found  out  her  condi- 
tion ;  I  saw  her  in  a  couple  of  days  and  she  was  almost  well  ; 
she  had  been  for  years  in  that  institution,  and  she  may  be 
there  now,  perhaps,  for  they  have  been  returned,  I  think. 

Dr.  Gerhard  gave  you  yesterday  a  lamentable  description  of 
the  hospital.  I  am  not  favorable  to  the  plan  of  the  new  build- 
ing which  he  is  anxions  for — a  new  building,  and  a  very  large 
one.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  last  hospital 
that  has  been  built  in  this  State.  It  was  built  as  it  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  plan  of  the  American  Association  of  Superintend- 
ents of  insane  hospials.  Even  the  hospital  at  Danville  cost  more 
than  a  million,  and  we  can  say  the  same  of  other  hospitals  in 
other  States.  In  Massachusetts,  at  Danvers,  it  cost  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  work  shop  in  it.  At 
Norristown  sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  patients  are  employed 
at  labor,  and  the  building  is  admirably  adapted  for  it.  Hos- 
pitals of  this  kind,  I  think,  should  be  built  only  one  story  high, 
and  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  six  hundred  patients  in 
all  cases.  As  to  the  hospital  at  Harrisburg,  the  old  house 
might  remain  there,  and  another  house  be  built,  if  need  be,  in 
.  that  district.    I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  in  that  dis- 
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trict  to  have  another  house  for  the  other  sex  —  so  that  there 
will  be  a  complete  separation,  an  entire  separation,  with  one 
managed  exclusively  by  men,  and  the  other  exclusively  by 
women.  But  I  think  that  the  house  is  good  enough  for  a  good 
many  years.  It  is  not  used  so  much,  but  what  we  do  want  in 
that  house  is  more  care,  that  the  superintendent  shall  have 
charge  of  it  and  of  nothing  else ;  that  the  superintendent 
shall  not  have  charge  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  of  forty 
cattle,  and  five  hundred  workmen,  scattered  nearly  all  over 
the  farm,  buying  goods  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars 
and  paying  all  the  wages  of  the  hands,  and  hiring 
every  man  in  the  place,  and  discharging  every  man  in  it. 
Why,  how  can  he  attend  to  the  insane,  and  yet  that  is  the  sys- 
tem all  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  except  at  Norristown. 
There  are  thirteen  directors  at  Norristown,  and  four  of  them 
attend  every  week,  and  the  whole  of  them  every  month  and 
the  whole  year,  and  everything  is  seen  to  by  them  as  the  phy- 
sicians have  nothing  at  all  to  do  but  just  attend  to  their 
patients.  I  was  going  to  offer  a  resolution  to-day,  and  I  sug- 
gested it  to  the  president,  but  I  believe  he  did  not  take  to  it 
very  kindly,  and  that  was  that  we  will  have  no  rotten  govern- 
ment in  our  alms-house.  This  will  not  be  accomplished  until 
the  salary  of  the  directors  of  the  poor  is  abolished.  If  thirteen 
men  can  be  found  in  a  district  to  go  to  -Norristown  every  week, 
and  every  month,  neglecting  their  business  to  go  there  to 
attend  to  this  magnificent  establishment,  why  cannot  we  find 
three  persons  in  the  county  to  attend  to  the  poor.  They  talk 
about  its  being  the  politicians.  I  am  not  opposed  to  poli- 
ticians ;  I  like  them.  I  like  to  see  men  engaged  in  taking 
care  of  their  country,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  enough 
men  to  do  the  work.  One  man  in  every  county  to  take  charge 
of  this  matter  gratuitously,  and  do  it  well ;  when  that  happens 
you  will  have  men  that  are  fitted  for  it,  and  men  that  like  this 
benevolent  work. 

Perry  County— Mr.  Kell :  Mr.  President,  in  our  county  we 
have  but  two  insane  persons  that  we  can't  get  any  labor  out 
of.  The  rest  of  the  insane  inmates  will  work  for  us  by  having 
some  one  to  oversee  them,  and,  as  for  our  county,  I  will  say 
that  we  can  take  care  of  our  insane  better  at  home,  and  much 
cheaper,  in  my  estimation,  that  we  could  at  the  State  institu- 
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tion.  We  cannot  get  a  great  deal  of  labor  out  of  those  that 
we  have,  but  what  we  can  get  is  certainly  worth  something  to 
us,  and  we  say  all  the  incidental  expenses  which  are  connec- 
ted with  the  matter  in  State  institutions,  so  that  for  our  coun- 
ty I  would  say  that  we  have  no  good  suitable  buildings,  but 
if  we  had  suitable  buildings,  we  could  take  care  of  our  insane 
more  cheaply  at  home  than  we  could  in  State  institutions. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  that  will  reflect  in  any 
way  upon  the  committee  that  drafted  this  Act,  or  upon  the 
Legislature,  but  I  think  there  has  been  a  little  injustice  con- 
nected with  this  last  section  of  this  Act,  that  the  expenses 
shall  be  evenly  divided  between  the  State  and  the  county. 
Injustice  is  done  to  the  county  by  that  rate,  for  we  have  the 
insane  in  the  State  asylums  to  pay  for— those  who  come  from 
other  counties,  from  thirty  to  forty,  even  up  to  a  hundred. 
Our  county  has  to  help  support  the  insane  from  two  other 
counties,  and  that  is  where  I  think  the  injustice  comes  in. 
If  the  revenues  were  sufficient  to  carry  on  those  institutions 
without  any  contributions  from  the  county  especially,  it  would 
be  all  right,  otherwise  I  think  there  is  an  injustice. 

Philadelphia,  Blockley— Mr.  Hoffman :  The  insane  depart- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Alms-house  contains  at  present 
about  eight  hundred  patients.  I  think  that  the  insane  require 
scientific  medical  treatment  by  those  who  understand  the 
special  treatment  of  mania,  aided  by  proper  medical  assist- 
ants. Therefore,  according  to  my  view,  it  would  be  proper 
that  all  the  insane  should  be  taken  care  of  in  institutions 
where  this  treatment  could  be  provided  for  them. 

We  have  here  a  million  of  inhabitants  in  this  county,  and 
in  our  institution  we  provide  for  the  treatment  of  patients 
every  convenience  that  can  be  had  in  our  State  asylums,  and 
the  institution  being  in  a  central  portion  of  the  city,  relatives 
of  the  inmates  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  them — a  great 
consolation  to  relatives — and  it  must  undoubtedly  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  insane  to  be  looked  after  by  their  relatives  and 
those  who  care  for  them.  Where  the  insane  departments  of 
county  alms-houses  are  large  enough  and  extensive  enough  to 
employ  the  proper  kind  of  talent  to  take  care  of  the  insane, 
I  see  no  objection  to  their  being  retained  in  the  county;  but 
in  the  more  sparsely  settled  counties,  where  this  cannot  be 
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provided  for,  why,  of  course,  it  would  be  manifestly  and  emi- 
nently proper  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  State  Asylum. 
Therefore,  I  will  favor  legislation  that  provides  that  no  insane 
shall  be  kept  in  any  institution  that  is  not  provided  with  the 
proper  equipment  of  medical  men  and  specialists  to  treat  the 
insane.    I  think  that  legislation  might  be  drawn  to  cover 
the  subject  in  that  way.    I  do  not  think  that  the  tax-payers 
of  the  large  municipalities  would  stand  having  their  insane 
removed  to  quite  a  distance  from  them.    If  there  are  any 
class  of  people  who  are  deserving  of  the  richest  bounty  of  the 
public  it  is  the  insane,  because  they  are  helpless  through  what 
is  not  their  own  fault.    It  is  an  affliction  which  they  cannot 
avert,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  the  sufferers  in  private  asy- 
lums is  beyond  the  pocket  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
community— a  very  large  proportion  of  the  best  people  in  the 
community.    I  doubt  if  a  man  who  has  a  family  of  four  or 
five  children,  a  man  who  earns  as  much  as  $2,000  a  year,  who 
had  a  family  to  support,  could  possibly  afford  the  expense  of 
supporting  a  brother  or  relative  as  a  private  patient  in  an  asy- 
lum. 

I  think  that  the  cause  of  humanity  requires  that  such  legal 
provision  should  be  made  that  all  insane  people  throughout 
the  State  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  most  advanced  and 
the  most  scientific  treatment  for  their  needs,  and  where  an  in- 
stitution cannot  provide  that  treatment,  I  think  that  the  cause 
of  humanity  forbids  that  they  should  be  kept  there.  The 
wards  of  a  State  must  receive  that  treatment  which  learning 
and  science  tells  us  is  proper.    That  is  common  sense  and  we 
have  to  be  guided  by  it,  and  where  our  scientific  men  declare 
that  they  can  benefit  the  insane  by  their  method  of  treatment, 
then  we  must  entrust  the  public  poor  and  the  insane  to  their 
care  and  must  provide  them  with  that  treatment,  and  the 
Legislature,  representing  the  State,  should  see  that  this  princi- 
ple is  not  violated,  and  that  the  insane  poor  receive  that  treat- 
ment which  the  general  public,  by  their  verdict  on  the  sub- 
ject say  is  the  best  for  their  condition  ;  and  the  Legislature 
should,  in  cases  of  counties  that  do  not  afford  the  proper  kind 
of  treatment  as  recognized  by  medical  authorities,  pass  laws 
preventing  them  from  keeping  inmates  in  their  alms-houses. 
And  I  think  that  this  legislation  could  be  had  without  passing 
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such  a  sweeping  resolution  as  would  require  all  counties  to 
send  their  insane  to  the  State  Asylum.  I  can  see  that  where 
there  are  a  large  body  of  people  gathered  together  in  a  county 
or  municipality,  that  they  would  not  consent  to  have  their 
insane  sent  to  a  great  distance  where  their  relatives  could  not 
call  upon  them.  I  think  that  that  would  be  regarded  as  a 
grievance;  they  would  think  that  they  had  a  right  to  have  an 
asylum  m  their  neighborhood.  Therefore,  I  should  be  in 
favor  of  such  a  law  as  I  have  spoken  of,  providing  that  all 
county  alms-houses  must  have  a  properly  organized  insane 
department  before  they  can  retain  the  insane. 

Dr.  Richardson,  who  has  the  care  of  the  insane  department 
of  our  alms-house,  is  present,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  if 
an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  him  to  express  his  views 
on  this  subject. 

Br.  I).  D.  Richardson:  Mr.  President,  I  have  very  little  to 
say  on  this  subject,  and  if  I  had  been  called  upon  before  Mr. 
Hoffman,  should  have  said  about  what  he  did.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  the  proper  place  for  all  of  the  insane  of  this  Common- 
wealth is  in  hospitals,  equipped  with  the  appliances  of  the 
present  day.  While  occasionally  there  may  be  asylums  con- 
nected with  alms-houses,  where  good  work  is  done  for  certain 
classes  of  the  insane,  I  think  as  a  rule  it  is  a  mistake.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  interests  of  these  afflicted 
wards  of  the  State  is  more  thoroughly  looked  after  where  a 
physician  resides  on  the  premises  and  visits  them  daily.  It  is 
unfair  to  make  paupers  of  sick  or  insane  men,  or  to  deprive 
them  of  the  very  best  opportunities  for  restoration  to  health 
and  citizenship. 

A  matter  worthy  of  your  consideration  is  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane by  trained  and  responsible  nurses.  What  you  ought  to 
do,  gentlemen,  is  to  use  your  influence  in  having  legislation 
enacted  appropriating  more  money  for  attendants,  so  that  in- 
telligent people,  with  big  hearts,  can  be  employed  and  devo- 
ted to  the  immediate  care  of  the  insane.  We  need  good  con- 
scientious men  and  women,  who  will  not  swear  back  when 
sworn  at,  nor  strike  back  when  struck.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant feature  in  a  hospital.  The  doctor  does  not  amount  to 
anything  if  his  directions  are  not  carried  out  by  the  attend- 
ants; often  they  are  neglected  by  the  inferior  class  which  low 
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wages  bring.  With  such  help  abuses  will  occur  in  the  best 
regulated  asylums. 

Gentlemen,  do  all  you  can,  and  you,  women,  I  look  more  to 
you  than  to  the  men.  Your  hearts  are  bigger  and  better ;  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  they  beat  more  normally  and 
systematically  in  harmony  with  everything  that  is  good  and 
pure  and  true.  Look  to  it  and  help  us  ;  we  need  your  strong 
earnest  aid  and  your  influence  in  having  the  insane  cared  for 
in  homes,  where  skilled  physicians  and  accomplished  nurses 
reside  and  preside. 

Mr.  Price,  of  Allegheny :  I  wish  to  offer  a  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  tendered  to  Charles  S. 
Snyder,  Esq.,  for  the  ahle  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  this  body  as  the  Chairman. 

The  question  being  on  the  resolution,  it  was  agreed  to. 

Schuylkill  County. — Mr.  Morgan :  Mr.  Neifert  is  here  and  I 
would  like  to  have  him  say  a  word.  Gentlemen,  I  have  been 
in  connection  with  two  asylums ;  I  have  been  visiting  them 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  I  can  say  that  we  have  sent  a  good 
many  patients  to  the  Harrisburg  Asylum — men  and  women. 
I  know  of  only  one  case  in  my  time  that  was  benefited  by 
going  to  Harrisburg.  AVe'  have  paid  to  that  institution  for 
patients,  three  dollars  a  week  board.  But  what  I  was  going 
to  say  was  this,  that  we  have  classes  of  men,  as  Dr.  Luther 
knows,  working  on  the  farm.  I  believe  there  is  in  the 
hospital  to-day  eighty-five  or  eighty-six  in  the  insane  depart- 
ment ;  if  we  could  get  one-half  of  them  away  we  could  work 
the  other  half  on  the  farm,My  idea  is  that  the  physieians  are 
changed  too  often.  Duiing  my  term,  there  has  been  three 
physicians  at  our  alms-house;  one  in  1881,  one  in  1828, 
and  one  in  1883,  I  do  not  believe  the  last  two  knew  any 
more  about  insanity  than  I  do,  but  I  believe  the  first  one  did. 
That  is  my  belief.  For  that  reason  I  would  like  to  see  the 
proper  care  given  by  a  scientific  physician  to  the  hospital. 

Westmoreland  County. —  The  Delegate  from  Westmoreland:  I 
just  want  to  make  a  few  remarks.  We  have  good  homes  for 
our  people,  and  I  want  to  make  this  statement.  We  have 
about  forty-two  ;  we  bring  them  all  to  the  table,  the  same 
as  other  people ;  and  as  the  gentleman  spoke  there,  I 
believe  that  I  would  agree  with  him,  that  kindness  with  in- 
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sane  people  is  very  necessary,  and  I  take  notice  with  ours  that 
it  does  more  good  than  anything  else ;  at  least  I  think  so. 

York  County.— Mr.  Kidd :  In  respect  to  the  Act  passed  in 
1883,  I  would  say  that  we  do  not  expect  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  it.  We  have  a  good  institution  in  York  ;  we  have  a  good 
house,  well  provided  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  and  the  main 
building  with  wings  so  that  we  can  keep  the  sexes  apart.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  I  say  that,  I  do  not  suppose  we  will  de- 
rive much  benefit  from  the  Act  others  will.  The  reason  that 
we  will  not  is  because  we  treat  our  people  in  such  a  way  that 
there  are  a  great  many  relieved  there.  We  have  a  regular 
practicing  physician  employed  who  has  to  visit  every  day  and 
is  paid  for  his  services.  We  have  an  apothecary  shop  in  the 
institution,  and  an  apothecary,  and  he  gives  directions,  what- 
ever he  thinks  proper  and  whatever  is  needed  for  the  institu- 
tion ;  he  recommends  the  purchasing  of  articles,  and  on  his 
requisition,  everything  is  purchased.  The  bill  for  drugs  last 
year  was  over  eight  hundred  dollars.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  but  one  case  in  the  asylum  at  Harrisburg,  and  that 
was  a  case  that  we  could  not  well  manage.  He  was  not 
wild,  but  he  would  not  stay  in  the  house,  and  they  could 
never  get  him  down  to  take  his  medicine  regularly.  The 
physicians  thought  that  if  they  could  take  him  to  the  asylum 
they  might  confine  him  there  and  they  might  have  him  secured 
there,  and  under  his  advice  they  took  him  there;  that  is  the 
only  one  we  have  there  now.  On  the  other  hand  I  would  say 
that  I  think  that  the  resolution  Dr.  Luther  offered  would  be  a 
very  advisable  one,  and  that  the  resolution  might  benefit  us 
somewhat.  We  have  the  insane,  and  those  who  are  violent, 
but  very  few  incurable  patients,  and  if  we  could  remove  them 
to  the  asylum  at  Harrisburg,  the  expenses  might  not  be  more 
than  to  keep  them  at  home,  and  it  would  have  the  tendency  of 
keeping  our  house  a  little  cleaner.  The  object  of  the  directors 
and  of  the  steward  there  is  to  keep  the  house  in  the  best  kind 
of  condition.  If  these  violent  cases,  what  few  there  are,  would 
be  removed,  it  would  create  quietness  in  the  house,  and  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  the  older  classes  of  people,  and  to  the  others 
who  are  otherwise  sick.  Besides  that,  as  I  said  before,  it  would 
keep  the  house  cleaner — and  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
directors  and  officers  to  keep  it  in  the  best  possible  and  cleanest 
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condition,  to  retain  the  good  health  of  the  inmates.  It  is  a 
place  visited  by  a  great  many  people.  All  who  visit  the  place 
register  their  names.  Last  week,  from  Monday  morning  to 
Thursday  evening,  eight  hundred  persons  registered  their 
names.  Many  of  them  were  from  different  States;  but  there 
are  generally  from  three  to  five  hundred  visitors  every  month. 
Therefore  I  think  that  Dr.  Luther's  resolution  to  remove  the 
violent  insane  to  the  asylum  would  be  advisable. 

Mr.  Hultz:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  in  at  the  time  this  dis- 
cussion arose,  but  I  have  only  to  say  that  we  do  not  keep  our 
insane  people  at  the  alms-house,  and  have  not  done  so  for  a 
number  of  years  ;  they  are  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital at  Dixmont.  We  have  some  one  hundred  and  ten  of 
them  there,  but  notwithstanding  that  there  has  been  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature  passed  which  has  become  a  law  with  regard  to 
the  removal  of  the  insane  to  the  State  institution,  and  the  pay- 
ment for  their  keeping  while  there.  Does  the  discussion  of 
that  question  come  in  under  this  head  ?  I  heard  some  of  them 
refer  to  it.  If  so,  I  would  like  to  read  a  resolution  if  it  is  in 
order. 

Dr.  Alice  Bennett,  Superintendent  of  State  Hospital  at  Norris- 
town  :  Mr.  Chairman,  there  seems  to  be  some  misapprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  delegates  here,  as  they  thought  that  I  was 
going  to  speak  to  the  Convention,  but  I  would  say  that  on  Fri- 
day I  shall  undertake  to  show  the  practical  workings  of  our 
hospital  and  answer  any  questions,  but  I  have  nothing  at 
present  to  say  on  this  subject. 

ffjfr.  Walter :  As  long  as  Dr.  Bennett  has  declined  to  speak 
on  account  of  modesty,  I  being  a  modest  man,  will  make  a 
few  remarks.  It  is  not  necessary  to  apologize  for  trespassing 
upon  your  time,  but  there  is  one  thing  which  I  would  like  to 
say.  AVhen  I  went  out  of  this  chamber  last  night  I  picked 
up  a  paper  for  two  cents,  and  read  in  it  that  I  was  an  appli- 
cant for  the  place  of  the  Superintendent  in  the  Blockley 
Alms-house.  I  want  to  say  here  now  that  I  never  asked  the 
reporters  to  report  a  line  that  I  said,  but  I  do  now.  I  am  not 
an  applicant  for  the  place  of  superintendent  at  the  Blockley 
Alms-house,  nor  any  other  alms-house  under  the  heavens.  I 
am  not  fit  for  it ;  I  am  not  big  enough  to  fill  such  a  responsi- 
ble position  of  divided  executive  ability.    Why,  our  alms- 
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house  is  a  city  of  itself;  it  is  larger  than  the  whole  town  in 
which  our  President  (Mr.  McNamara)  lives,  Bedford,  and  has 
more  inhabitants,  so  I  think  I  have  relieved  myself  of  that 
responsibility,  and  we  will  go  back  to  the  question,  because  it 
is  understood  in  councils  that  we  are  not  privileged  to  speak 
upon  a  question  in  which  we  have  an  interest.  I  want  to 
prove  in  this  instance  that  I  have  no  interest  in  being  the 
superintendent  of  an  alms-house  so  long  as  I  am  a  delegate- 
at-large  to  this  Convention. 

Now,  the  question  of  the  insane  certainly  has  my  sympa- 
thies. They  are  but  children,  and  are  children  of  an  older 
growth.  I  do  not  believe  any  alms-house  is  a  fit  place  to  keep 
them.  I  suppose  they  are  as  well  cared  for  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Alms-house  as  in  any  other  alms-house  or  poor-house,  as 
you  may  please  to  call  it,  in  the  State.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  any  place  for  them  ;  it  is  not  a  question,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, of  dollars  and  cents,  but  it  is  a  question  of  how  comfort- 
able they  can  be  made,  and  how  well  these  poor  unfortunate 
people  can  be  treated  ;  and  it  is  not  a  question  politically,  that 
we  must  drive  out  of  every  such  institution,  and  it  is  these 
Conventions  and  Conventions  of  this  character  that  should 
destroy  that  power.  Political  parties  never  will  do  it ;  it  will 
have  to  be  done  by  public  opinion  of  this  kind  and  character. 
You  may  make  laws,  as  I  told  you  yesterday,  but  there  are  too 
many  laws,  and  you  must  mould  the  laws  by  public  opinion. 
Drive  politics  out  of  every  institution  of  this  kind.  I  believe 
our  State  institutions  will  bear  watching  as  well  as  any  others 
— the  one  at  Norristown,  at  Harrisburg  and  at  Pittsburgh — 
and  they  will  be  better  managed  for  it.  If  they  are  honest 
they  will  bear  watching,  and  if  they  are  dishonest  they  need 
it.  That  has  been  my  experience  in  relation  to  public  institu- 
tions. 

Now,  as  I  say,  these  unfortunate  people  should  be  where 
they  are  the  most  comfortable,  and  not  where  it  is  the  cheap- 
est. It  is  not  a  question  for  you  as  delegates  of  this  Conven- 
tion to  discuss  the  dollars  and  cents ;  but  I  think  that  the  law 
should  meet  the  wants  of  the  whole  State.  Each  county 
should  pay  a  proportionate  share,  or  part  of  the  tax,  and  it 
should  not  be  divided  between  the  State  and  counties.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  better  for  the  State  to  pay  the  bills  by  appropriation 
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taken  from  the  general  or  State  taxation.  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  a  patient  can  be  kept  for  five  dollars  and  a  half,  six 
dollars  or  ten  dollars  per  week,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania  to  see  that  they  are  comfortably  kept, 
comfortably  clothed,  and  as  humanely  treated  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  and  according  to  their  conditions. 
We  have  no  right  to  discuss  the  question  of  dollars  and  cents. 
These  are  the  unfortunates  of  our  land,  and  they  cannot  help 
their  situation.  They  are  not  insane  because  they  want  to  be. 
No,  their  misery  is  sufficient  for  them  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  as 
sane  people,  if  we  are,  and  we  may  be  some  of  us  ready  for 
such  institutions,  if  we  fail  to  do  our  duty  to  them. 

T  appeal  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  Convention, 
that  you  speak  out  boldly,  speak  the  truth  and  fear  no  one. 
Do  your  duty  as  women  and  men  ;  never  mind  what  the  pub- 
lic may  say  ;  care  not  what  public  opinion  is.  Each  one  do 
your  duty,  and  then  the  end  will  bring  you  peace. 

Now,  I  question  the  validity  of  this  Act,  as  long  as  my  friend 
(Mr.  McNamara)  is  back  of  me  I  am  in  no  danger.  You 
know  the  Legislature  is  one  step  higher  than  Councils;  some 
people  get  into  Councils  in  order  to  go  to  the  Legislature,  and 
some  directors  of  schools  for  the  same  purpose.    I  never  was 
a  director  of  a  school,  and  they  put  me  into  Councils  without 
my  asking.    Now,  I  think  that  this  should  be  corrected,  but 
in  the  absence  of  this  law  we  should  not  wait  for  law ;  we 
should  take  hold  of  those  people  where  they  are,  and  as  they 
are,  and  put  them  where  they  will  have  the  best  conditions. 
I  think  every  one  of  them  should  be  taken  away  from  the 
alms-houses;  I  don't  care  what  county,  Philadelphia  or  any 
other.    They  should  be  in  an  institution  adapted  to  them, 
and  in  the  care  of  people  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to 
nnrse  them.    We  should  deal  tenderly  with  these  unfortunate 
insane ;  they  need  our  sympathy ;  they  need  our  tender  care, 
and  they  do  need  more  Christianity  than  they  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  public  of  this  Commonwealth.    I  appeal 
for  them  ;  I  appeal  for  them  because  they  cannot  be  heard 
themselves,  and  because  what  was  said  the  other  day,  that 
they  would  not  be  heard  in  the  Courts  and  as  against  their 
brutal  assistant  or  assistants.    I  say  they  should  be  heard , 
and  if  they  are  not,  their  condition  will  be  the  most  deplora- 
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ble.  I  appeal  in  their  behalf  in  this  assembly  that  you  shall 
go  forward  and  do  better  work,  and  do  greater  work,  and  do 
richer  work  for  them,  and  fear  not  those  who  may  condemn 
you. 

Dr.  Child:    We  have  had  this  subject  pretty  fully  discussed, 
I  think  that  the  resume  of  it'will  be  that  all  of  us  are  entirely 
satisfied  that  the  insane  need  the  best  and  kindest  treatment 
that  they  can  have.    I  do  not  agree  with  the  remark  made  by 
one  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Philadelphia,  that  they  are 
all  insane  without  knowing  the  cause.     This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  the  medical  aspect  of  insanity,  but  the  recent  ob- 
servations of  physicians  have  proved  clearly  that  one  half  of 
the  cases  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  result  of  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors.    We  have  been  detained  a  little  while  by 
a  temperance  discussion,  and  perhaps  most  of  us  feel  better 
reconciled  to  be  thus  detained.    I  want  to  present  the  subject 
in  that  light,  that  these  cases  are  very  many  of  them  the  re- 
sult of  intemperance,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
treat  them  unkindly,  and  the  question  is  a  clear  one  in  my 
mind  that  the  State  hospitals  have  much  better  appliances, 
and  with  their  able  physicians,  they  are  the  places  where  they 
can  have  the  best  treatment.    I  do  not  think  that  the  question 
of  dollars  and  cents  should  enter  into  it,  but  the  question  of 
the  most  efficient  treatment.    There  may  be,  in  a  few  instances 
I  think,  that  there  are  in  this  State,  cases  where  alms-houses 
should  have  a  small  hospital  for  the  insane.  That  is  the  point 
that  has  properly  claimed  the  attention  of  many  interested  in 
this  subject  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Whether 
those  large  institutions,  where  a  thousand  or  two  thousand 
people  are  brought  together,  are  conducive  to  the  cure  of  these. 
I  believe  not.    I  think  that  Europeans  are  now  experiment- 
ing upon  something— some  better  plan  that  would  lead  to  a 
very  different  issue.    They  think  that  it  is  better  to  have  little 
homes,  cottage  farms,  and  have  them  separated  into  groups, 
where  they  will  not  irritate  and  aggravate  each  other.    It  is 
cheaper  to  put  a  thousand  in  one  building  than  to  build 
fifteen  or  twenty  houses  around  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
These  are  all  questions  that  have  to  be  considered. 

The  point  I  have  in  view,  to  sum  up  what  I  believe  to  have 
been  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  spoken,  that  the  insane 
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deserve  and  should  have  the  very  best  treatment  that  can  be 
given  to  them.    That  they  should  be  early  treated,  all  physi- 
cians agree  that  the  sooner  a  case  is  taken  in  hand  the  greater 
are  'the  chances  of  recovery.    That  they  should  be  properly 
and  kindly  treated,  whether  in  county  or  State  hospitals. 
In  the  hospital  at  Norristown  they  have  introduced  one  feature 
that  should  be  in  every  hospital,  and  that  is  labor.     An  in- 
sane person  who  begins  to  work  has  started  on  the  road  to 
health,  and  that  should  be  kept  up.    Probably  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  he  is  half  way  towards  health.    Work  is  what  they 
want,  and  proper  amusement.    The  old  hospitals  have  a  fear- 
ful history,  but  I  will  not  detain  you  with  any  account  of  it. 
We  have  had  a  little  intimation  of  it  from  our  venerable 
friend,  Dr.  Corson,  of  Norristown,  and  he  could  spend  hours 
in  giving  you  the  history  of  the  old  treatment,    But  we  have 
learned  this  fact,  that  work,  specially  work  and  amusement 
are  among  the  most  important  means  of  treatment  for  the 
insane,  and  alms-houses  seldom  furnish  anything  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Huggard :    I  would  like  to  offer  a  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  and  are  hereby  tendered  to 
the  members  of  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  their  kind 
permission  in  granting  the  use  of  this  chamber  to  this  Convention. 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hultz,  of  Allegheny:  Not  withstanding  our  friend,  Mr. 
Walter,  said  that  we  should  not  talk  about  the  dollars  and 
cents  in  regard  to  the  insane,  I  notice  that  there  is  one  article 
in  regard  to  the  law  that  we  have  to  talk  a  little  about,  and  I 
wish  to  offer  the  following  preamble  and  resolution. 

Whereas,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent  insane 
of  the  several  counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  State  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane, has  been  passed  by  the  Legislature,  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  is  now  a 
law,  saying  that  the  cost  per  capita  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent 
insane  in  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $3.50 
a  week,  which  shall  include  all  charges,  except  clothing,  for  which  the  charge 
shall  not  exceed  50  cents  for  each  week,  and  that  this  amount  shall  be  divided 
between  the  State  and  the  county,  provided  that  the  maximum  charge  to  the 
county  shall  not,  including;  all  charges,  exceed  the  sum  of  §2  a  week  for  each 
person  ;  and, 

Whereas,  We  have  been  informed  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  has 
decided  the  aforesaid  law  to  be  inoperative,  because  the  Legislature  has  failed  to 
make  any  appropriation  for  the  State  to  fulfill  her  part  of  the  law  ;  therefore,  be 
it 
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Resolved,  That  those  counties  having  patients  in  said  insane  hospitals,  pay  to 
said  hospitals  the  sum  of  $2  a  week  for  each  person  as  the  law  sets  forth,  not- 
withstanding the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  question  being  on  the  adoption  of  their  resolution,  it 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  fifth  class  of  the  insane,  designated  by  Dr.  Luther  in  his 
statement,  as  "  The  Moderately  Insane,"  those  whose  minds  are  not  so  much  im- 
paired as  to  be  incapable  of  self-care  and  who  are  both  willing  and  able  to  en- 
gage and  assist  in  the  ordinary  work  connected  with  the  alms-house,  be  retained 
in  the  alms-house,  and  that  all  the  rest  be  sent  to  asylums. 

Miss  Dr.  Dodson:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  was 
insane,  I  would  not  put  that  friend  in  an  alms-house.  If  it 
was  a  friend  who  was  in  a  condition  to  do  some  work  and  bear 
some  responsibility,  I  should  want  that  friend  to  have  the  best 
possible  medical  care  and  the  best  nursing.  I  think 
that  is  the  feeling  of  all  the  relatives  of  the  insane.  Every 
care  should  be  taken  to  better  and  improve  the  condition  of 
my  friend.  If  it  was  possible  my  friend  should  remain  at 
home  where  he  could  be  well  cared  for.  What  I  ask  of  you 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  is  what  I  would  ask  of 
any  other  person.  I  would  ask  you  what  you  would  do  with 
this  person  were  he  your  friend  instead  of  mine?  Were  it 
your  brother,  your  sister,  your  daughter,  where  would  you 
have  her  be,  in  the  alms-house,  or  would  you  have  that 
friend  in  another  institution,  where  every  possible  care  would 
betaken  and  health  restored,  and  a  home  regained  ?  When 
we  come  to  consider  every  case  as  if  that  case  was  our  friend, 
our  relative,  we  shall  perhaps  then  do  our  duty  as  a  friend  of 
those  who  would  have  us  do  and  as  we  should  do. 

Mr.  Brumbaugli. :  The  object  was  not  the  discussing  of  this 
question,  it  was  only  incurable  cases.  These  cases  of  insanity 
should  be  removed  and  sent  to  the  State  hospitals  or  asylums, 
and  those  that  are  pronounced  incurable  and  harmless  cases 
should  be  detained  in  the  alms-houses. 

Dr.  Walk  :  I  would  like  to  see  that  resolution  divided,  it 
contains  two  things  ;  those  two  things  are  different,  and  should 
be  voted  upon  distinctly  and  separately.  The  first  part  of 
that  resolution  is  in  reference  to  the  violent  insane,  the  recent 
insane,  the  curable  insane,  and  the  insane  requiring  constant 
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attendance  who  should  be  placed  in  State  asylums.    To  vote 
for  that  part  of  the  resolution  is  simply  to  confirm  what  this 
Convention  has  repeatedly  declared.    The  second  part  of  this 
resolution  says  that  the  chronic,  harmless  insane,  capable  of 
self-care  and  employment,  should  be  retained  in  county  alms- 
houses.   Now  the  lady  who  has  just  spoken,  Miss  Dr.  Dodson, 
opposes  that,  because  those  chronic  insane,  in  her  view,  should 
have  the  best  possible  care  which  can  be  obtained,  and  better 
than  that  which  is  given  in  alms-houses.    But  we  must  recol- 
lect the  capacity  of  the  State  hospitals.   Dr.  Luther  has  stated 
here  that  there  are  now  two  tho  usand  insane  outside  of  the 
State  hospitals,  and  that  the  State  hospitals  have  unused  ac- 
commodation for  only  one  thousand,  so  somebody  must  be 
left  out ;  somebody  must  be  kept  outside  of  the  State  hospital. 
Now  who  shall  they  be?     Shall  they  be  those  cases  who  can 
live  pretty  well  outside  of  the  State  hospitals,  or  shall  they  be 
that  class  who  suffer  untold  hardships  outside  of  the  State 
hospitals  ?    I  think  that  we  should  vote  on  these  questions 
separately. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  what  I  believe  it  is 
best  to  do  with  the  insane.    I  am  not  perhaps  an  expert  on 
insanity,  although  I  have  given  testimony  as  an  expert,  as  to 
whether  a  man  was  insane  or  not ;  but  I  have  never  lived 
among  the  insane  in  an  insane  hospital.    I  remember  an  in- 
cident which  was  told  of  a  physician  in  an  insane  hospital. 
The  mother  of  a  young  man  who  was  a  patient  came  to  the 
physician  and  asked,  "How  is  my  boy  now?"    The  patient 
was  about  nineteen  years  of  age.    "Well," said  the  physician, 
"  he  is  doing  fairly,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  eruption  coming  over 
his  face  that  worries  me  a  good  deal ;  it  is  a  strange  sort  of  a 
case,  and  I  have  not  seen  anything  like  it  in  my  practice,  and 
I  have  been  a  physician  in  this  hospital  a  good  while.   In  my 
reading  I  find  only  one  case  in  all  the  medical  literature  which 
has  seemed  to  me  to  correspond  with  this  case.  That  was  a  case 
which  occurred  in  the  hospital  in  Berlin,  and  of  which  a  cele- 
brated German  physician  has  given  an  account."  "Well,"  said 
the  old  lady,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  my  boy  ?"  He  replied, 
"  You  would  not  understand  the  technical  language,  but  there 
.  was  a  sort  of  tumor  growing  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventri- 
cle of  his  brain,  and  that  caused  an  eruption  over  his  face, 
13 
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and  it  was  a  very  serious  matter."    "What  became  of  that 
patient?"  said  the  old  woman.    "  0,  he  died,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor.   Well,  the  old  lady  was  distressed,  she  naturally  wanted 
to  see  her  child,  and  upon  having  an  interview,  said  to  the 
doctor,  "  Why,  bless  your  soul,  doctor,  my  boy  has  got  the 
measles  ;  be  was  the  only  child  among  all  my  boys  tbat  did 
not  have  them  when  be  was  a  baby."     So  we  see  that  a 
physician  might  know  how  to  treat  the  insane,  and  might 
have  forgotten  all  about  the  measles.    Now,  it  is  true,  that 
in    insane    asylums    must    have    something    more  than 
specialists  on   insanity.      This   want   has   been  provided 
for  at   Norristown   and   they   have   taken   a   step  in  ad- 
vance, and  they  h  ave  physicians  in  attendance  who  know 
something  about  the  measles.    I  believe,  sir,  it  is  as  important 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  it  is  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  New 
York  and  Illinois,  that  the  insane  should  be  placed  in  asylums 
for  the  insane.    Mr.  Hoffman's  objection,  that  th  ey  are  taken 
far  away  from  home  where  their  friends  cannot  visit  them,  does 
not  apply,  because  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  five  insane  hos- 
pitals, and  they  are  in  several  districts  in  the  State,  and  you 
never  need  to  make  a  long  journey  to  go  to  one  of  them.  I 
believe,  sir,  no  man  can  exaggerate  the  horrible  condition 
which  has  prevailed  in  many  alms-houses  where  insane  people 
have  been  confined.    This  is  not  because  the  board  of  directors 
are  villains  or  are  inhuman  or  unwilling  to  pay  enough 
money,  but  it  is  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  treat  these 
persons.    I  tell  you  the  experience  which  comes  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  shows  that  where  there  is  a  peculiar  class  of 
diseases  unfamiliar  to  common  practitioners  of  medicine,  where 
that  peculiar  class  of  diseases  occurs  in  the  midst  of  other 
classes  of  disease,  and  in  small  numbers,  it  is  always  badly 
treated.    What  do  you  do  with  your  blind  people  in  your  own 
families  out  in  the  country?    A  man's  sight  is  greatly  affected 
and  is  failing  gradually  ;  his  family  doctor  treats  him  for  it ; 
he  finds  he  does  not  succeed,  and  he  sends  him  off  to  a 
specialist  in  some  great  city  where  specialists  have  their  offices. 
You  do  the  same  thing  with  a  man  whose  hearing  is  defective. 
You  do  the  same  thing  with  a  man  who  has  some  mysterious 
disease.    Here  is  the  most  mysterious  disease  of  all  diseases — 
insanity.    This  is  the  disease  of  all  diseases  requiring  the 
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greatest  skill.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  say  that  you  can 
properly  treat  two  or  three  lunatics  in  a  county  asylum  for 
paupers.  You  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  With  all  due  respect  to 
Mr.  Walter,  I  think  the  question  of  expense  is  important. 

One  director  has  spoken  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  insane. 
I  know  something  about  this  subject.  I  have  seen  somewhat 
of  the  soapstick,  and  the  manacle,  and  the  administration  of 
morphia — that  is  the  chemical  restraint.  Then  I  have  seen 
one  insane  man  in  a  pen,  without  anything  to  protect  him  from 
the  rain,  shut  up  there  because  everybody  was  afraid  of  him. 
I  have  seen  these  men  in  my  own  State  and  outside  of  it,  and 
recently  while  in  Kentucky  I  received  the  universal  testimony 
of  those  who  have  been  studying  this  subject  that  they  are  in 
favor  of  transferring  all  violent  patients  to  the  State  hospitals. 
I  thought  that  this  was  well  settled  last  year  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Convention,  but  here  comes  the  law,  authorizing  the  trans- 
fer, and  the  dividing  of  the  expense,  half  to  the  county  and 
half  to  the  State— the  law  being  in  many  respects  what  was 
recommended  by  this  Convention,  although  there  have  been 
some  changes.  Then  comes  the  plea  that  no  appropriation  has 
been  made.  I  believe  the  only  way  of  settling  that  difficulty 
is  for  the  counties  to  refuse  to  pay  more  than  their  half,  and 
then  let  the  courts  decide  what  the  law  is.  The  Attorney 
General's  decision  is  not  authoritative  until  affirmed  by  some 
court. 

Now,  as  to  our  own  Philadelphia  institution  for  the  insane, 
before  taking  my  seat,  I  want  simply  to  say  this,  that  while  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  well  conducted  institution,  I  do  think  that 
Mr.  Walter  was  right  when  he  said  that  these  insane  patients 
should  be  the  wards  of  the  State.  We  have  a  good  institution 
now,  and  we  have  a  good  board  conducting  it,  but  wherever 
you  have  an  unpaid  board  in  any  locality,  you  may  have  great 
evils  and  no  means  of  correcting  them.  The  administration 
by  the  State  awakens  attention  and  discussion  over  the  whole 
broad  Commonwealth,  The  administration  in  the  county  is 
hidden  away,  and  if  the  people  in  the  county  lose  interest, 
there  is  no  way  of  correcting  it,  and  the  worst  evils  and  the 
greatest  villainies  may  go  uncorrected.  We  had  one  instance 
of  this  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  do  not  want  another. 

Mr.  Walter  :  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
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in  favor  of  the  old  woman.  This  is  not  the  first  old  woman 
who  knew  more  about  the  measles  than  the  physician.  It 
only  shows  that  when  the  doctor  goes  wrong  there  is  always 
some  old  woman  who  is  able  to  set  him  right.  People  will  go 
where  they  can  be  most  comfortably  treated,  because  that  is  the 
cheapest.  When  I  say  dollars  and  cents  I  do  mean  dollars 
and  cents,  and  I  also  mean  where  they  are  best  off— that  is  the 
cheapest. 

Now,  I  would  say  that  if  the  State  has  not  got  asylums  large 
enough,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  built  some  more,  but  do  not 
build  them  three  stories  high.  Stone  is  plenty  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  land  is  plenty  in  Pennsylvania,  and  no  hospital 
of  whatever  character  should  be  over  one  story  high,  and  it 
should  be  decently  ventilated,  and  there  should  be  no  pens  like 
that  one  that  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Walk. 

Dr.  Walk :  Cannot  the  resolution  be  divided  and  the  Con- 
vention have  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  it  separately  ?  If  it 
can  be  I  hope  it  will  be  done. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  proposition  as  submitted  by  Dr. 
Luther,  dividing  the  insane  into  five  classes,  as  follows: 

First.  Recent  cases,  or  those  who  are  received  soon  after  becoming  insane. 

Second.  Those  who  are  so  imbecile,  or  physically  disabled  as  to  require  con- 
stant care  from  intelligent  and  faithful  attendants.  This  is  a  very  large  class  and 
a  very  helpless  class,  and  the  most  expensive  class  to  take  care  of. 

Third.  The  class  of  cases,  either  recent  or  chronic,  whose  condition  is  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement. 

Fourth.  Those  who  are  violent,  destructive  and  dangerous. 

The  above  four  classes  should  be  transferred  to  State  hospitals  for  insane,  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  and  kept  there  as  long  as  they  required  care  and  treat- 
ment. They  should  not  be  remanded  back  to  the  alms-houses  by  the  superin- 
tendents, as  they  have  a  right  to  do  under  the  existing  laws,  or  under  the  former 
law,  but  they  ought  to  be  kept  there  as  long  as  they  require  care  and  treatment. 

Fifth.  The  moderately  insane,  those  whose  minds  are  not  so  much  impaired  as 
to  be  incapable  of  considerable  self-care,  and  who  are  both  willing  and  able  to 
engage  and  assist  in  the  ordinary  work  connected  with  the  alms-house. 

And  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh:  Mr.  President,  excuse  me,  please,  but  I 
think  for  the  dignity  of  the  Convention  that  the  ladies  who 
represent  the  several  societies  should  be  recognized.  I  would 
offer  the  following : 
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1st.  Resolved,  That  the  Convention  highly  appreciate  the  value  of  the  services 
tendered  by  the  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children  to  accommodate  in  that 
institution  such  children  as  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  poor  authorities  to  have 
placed  in  that  Home. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  the  Convention  accept  with  much  gratification  the  assist- 
ance proffered  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  bureau  of  information  to  the 
county  poor  authorities  of  oar  State  in  the  disposition  of  children  under  the 
terms  of  the  recent  law  requiring  the  removal  of  children  from  the  poor-houses 
through  its  agency,  and  in  the  proposed  appointment  of  its  local  auxiliary  com- 
mittees in  the  several  counties.  That  we  recognize  the  great  value  of  the  inter- 
vention of  such  voluntary  agencies  for  the  effectual  execution  of  the  law,  and  that 
we  will  cordially  co-operate  with  the  societies  as  recommended  by  the  said  presi- 
dents, Mrs.  Hutter  aud  Mrs.  Ames. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  have  a  copy  of  the  above 
resolutions  sent  to  each  poor  board  throughout  the  State,  together  with  the  papers 
of  Mrs.  Hutter,  of  the  Northern  Home,  and  Mrs.  Amos,  on  behalf  of  the  Child- 
ren's Aid  Society  and  bureau  of  information. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  :  I  was  not  in  the  room  when  the  discussion 
on  the  disposition  of  children  took  place,  and  I  now  offer  these 
resolutions. 

Dr.  Child:  The  time  for  the  adjournment  of  this  Conven- 
tion having  nearly  arrived,  I  move  that  the  committee  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  time  and  place  of  next  meeting.  I  have  been 
requested  to  propose  that  the  next  Convention  shall  meet  at 
Reading. 

Mr.  Shoales  :  I  propose  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  county. 
Mr.  Neifert :  I  propose  Williamsport. 

The  majority  of  delegates  having  voted  for  Greensburg, 
it  was  decided  to  be  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  to  make  the  time  of  meet- 
ing the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  1884,  at  Greensburg,  it  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  C.  S.  Snyder  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Hoffman  be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  have  prepared  and  printed  a  thousand  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  this 
Convention,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Association,  and  the 
post-office  address  of  the  various  alms-houses  in  the  State. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Cadwallader,  at  8  p.  m. 
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The  Association  met  at  Dr.  C.  E.  Calwallader's  residence,  No. 
2100  S.  Fourth  Street,  at  8  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 10th,  1883,  spending  the  evening  in  an  informal  social 
manner;  after  lunch  the  Association  was  called  to  order,  and, 
on  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to  Dr.  Cadwallader 
for  his  kind  attention  and  courtesy  extended  to  the  Associa- 
tion. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
for  the  special  train  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association 
to  visit  the  alms-house  to-morrow,  Thursday,  October  11th, 
1883. 

On  motion  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Greensburg,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  on  second  Tuesday  of  October,  A.  D.  1884. 
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On  Thursday,  October  11th,  1883,  about  one  hu  ndred  delegates 
assembled  at  the  Broad  Street  Depot  upon  invitation  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Philadelphia,  to  visit  Blockley  Alms- 
house.   A  special  train  kindly  furnished  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
left  the  station  at  9  a.  m.    Upon  arriving  at  the  alms-house,  all  of 
the  various  departments  were  visited,  after  which  the  visitors  assem- 
bled in  the  office  of  the  board,  Mr.  Hoffman  in  the  chair.    Mr.  Hug- 
gard  explained  the  manner  of  appointing  the  physicians  by  a  com- 
petitive examination.    Mr.  McAleer  explained  the  various  employ- 
ments for  the  inmates,  aud  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  said  their  popula- 
tion was  now  twenty-seven  hundred,  and  their  number  of  employes 
two  hundred  and  thirty.  Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Bailey,  Wal- 
ter, Snyder,  Dr.  McLaughlin,  and  Miss  Dr.  Dodson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Mr.  Brown,  of  Erie,  and  Mr.  McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  returned  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  facilities 
afforded  to  visitors  for  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  institution,  and 
for  their  kind  and  courteous  treatment. 

About  noon,  the  delegates  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  where 
they  were  welcomed  by  the  President,  Mr.  Jas.  J.  Barclay*,  as  follows  : 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — The  Prison  Discipline  Society,  which 
was  established  in  1787,  commenced  visiting  the  prisoners  of  the  city, 
and  they  were  soon  struck  by  the  fact  that  children  were  associated 
with  old  and  hardened  criminals,  which  all  must  know  is  a  very  bad 
school  for  these,  many  of  whom  were  incarcerated  for  minor  offense. 

This  matter  was  frequently  before  the  Board  of  this  Society,  and  in 
1820  they  began  their  labors,  and  in  1826  they  called  a  town  meeting. 
It  was  presided  over  by  that  distinguished  jurist,  Chief  Justice  Tilgh- 
man.  General  Robert  Patterson  was  Secretary.  The  Hon.  Bishop 
White  made  an  address.  That  distinguished  son  of  Pennsylvania 
presented  a  series  of  resolutions,  highly  recommending  the  founding 
of  an  institution  to  redeem  and  reform  children  who  had  acquired 
vicious  and  criminal  ways.  They  were  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Joseph 
R.  Ingersoll,  who  eloquently  urged  their  adoption.    A  committee  was 

~^TT.  Barclay  has  been  officially  connected  with  the  management  of  the  House  of 
Refuge  since  1826. 
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appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  procure  an  act  of  incorporation, 
and  on  the  23d  of  March,  1826,  the  Legislature  incorporated  the 
House  of  Refuge. 

The  design  of  the  Institution  was  "  the  humane  and  laudable  pur- 
pose of  reforming  juvenile  delinquents,  and  separating  them  from  the 
society  and  intercourse  of  old  and  experienced  offenders." 

The  6th  section  distinctly  points  out  the  object  of  this  Association, 
that  "  after  the  children  have  become  reformed,  they  shall  be  placed 
out,  during  their  minority,  to  learn  some  useful  trade  or  occupation." 

When  the  foundation  of  the  Institution  was  laid  at  Ridge  avenue 
and  Fairmount  avenue,  Mr.  Ingersoll  said  :  "We  are  not  about  to  erect 
a  prison,"  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  said  that "  this  is  a 
school  and  not  a  place  of  punishment." 

The  House  of  Refuge  is  an  industrial  school,  and  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  managers  so  to  apportion  the  time  of  the  children  as  not  to 
render  any  part  oppressive  or  irksome,  but  to  conduce  to  their  heallh, 
intellectual  and  physical  development. 

Three  hours  a  day  are  allotted  to  the  schools  ;  six  for  work  ;  one 
and  a  half  for  meals;  four  for  recreation;  thirty  minutes  for  their 
morning  and  evening  devotions,  and  nine  hours  for  sleep. 

The  officers  exercise  a  parental  care  of  the  children.  There  are  at 
present  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  children  in  the  House.  Nearly 
fourteen  thousand  children  have  been  the  recipients  of  this  House  since 
its  establishment,  as  follows  : 

8,675  white  boys  ;  2,719  white  girls;  1,534  colored  boys;  843  col- 
ored girls. 

The  average  period  of  the  detention  is  about  fifteen  months,  but  the 
managers  have  extended  the  term  to  twenty-four  months. 

The  delegates  were  then  taken  through  the  various  departmeuts  of 
the  Institution — shown  the  dormitories,  school  rooms,  work  shops,  etc. 
All  the  children  were  assembled  in  the  chapel  in  the  most  orderly 
manner,  and  after  some  excellent  music  by  their  band,  Rev.  James 
JSTeill  made  a  short  address,  followed  by  ex-Gov.  Hartranft,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter and  others.  Lunch  was  served  in  the  dining  room,  after  which 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  Mr.  Snyder  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Jas. 
K  Watson,  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  addressed  the  visitors  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — You  have  seen  for  yourselves  to-day 
what  can  be  done  and  what  is  being  done  for  poor  and  destitute  child- 
ren ;  for  though  the  children  in  this  House  of  Refuge  are  placed  here 
for  the  commission  of  petty  offences  or  incorrigibility,  they  are  not 
unlike  others  who  come  under  the  notice  of  those  who  have  the  care 
of  the  poor-houses  of  every  county  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
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I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  upon  the  all-im- 
portant question  of  how  the  neglected  children  of  the  State,  hundreds 
of  whom  are  in  the  alms-houses  under  your  charge,  can  be  best  dis- 
posed of  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  respectable  and  useful  citi- 
zens. I  notice  that  a  resolution  offered  and  adopted  in  your  Conven- 
tion, condemns  the  policy  of  establishing  institutions  for  the  care  of 
children,  but  advises  them  placed  in  families  without  such  care.  Our 
experience  here  is  that  children  taken  from  the  streets,  and  from  de- 
graded homes,  and  as  I  believe  from  the  county  poor-houses,  which  I 
conceive  to  be  one  of  the  worst  schools  of  vice  for  children,  will  not 
be  contented  or  remain  in  homes  found  for  them  without  a  prepara- 
tion for  such  a  change.  The  class  of  children  we  receive  here  are 
little  different  from  those  you  have  in  your  poor-houses ;  ours  may 
have  committed  some  petty  crime,  or  have  been  placed  upon  the  street 
as  beggars  or  street  Arabs,  and  therefore  subject  to  more  temptations 
than  yours,  but  they  all  have  the  germs  of  good  in  them,  which,  if 
properly  cared  for  at  an  early  age,  will  afford  a  pretty  sure  guarantee 
for  their  being  good  citizens. 

If  you  establish  institutions  to  which  these  children  may  be  sent 
out  of  your  poor-houses  and  other  degrading  places,  and  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment  our  children  receive  here,  have  them  taught  by 
experienced  teachers  in  school  learning  and  labor,  have  them  instruc- 
ted in  morals  and  good  behavior  for  a  few  months,  to  the  lasting  ben- 
efit of  the  child,  and  from  thence  send  them  to  good  homes  and  farms, 
or  in  workshops  under  the  care  of  trustworthy  people,  you  may  be 
sure  of  making  most  of  them  good  men  and  women ,  but  if  you  place 
them  in  places  without  the  preparation  spoken  of,  the  chances  are 
against  their  doing  well.  The  parents  of  such  children  are  mostly 
lost  to  society,  and  a  burthen  upon  it,  and  our  only  hope  from  perpet- 
uating the  evil  of  their  lives,  is  to  take  their  children  from  them  and 
provide  for  their  proper  training.  I  wish  further  to  say  that  when 
children  are  placed  out,  there  should  be  a  proper  supervision  over 
them.  Our  visiting  agent  not  only  sees  our  children  well  established 
in  their  homes,  but  visits  them  twice'  a  year,  and  sees  that  they  are 
properly  treated  and  are  happy ;  and  if  they  are  not  so,  he  brings 
them  back  to  the  house,  and  other  places  are  found  for  them,  and 
without  such  care  you  cannot  hope  for  complete  success  in  saving 
neglected  children. 

I  wish  further  to  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  every  coun- 
ty in  this  State,  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  has  the  right  to 
have  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  committed  to  this  house  by 
the  judges  of  their  courts  (the  president  judge  being  one  of  them), 
for  petty  crimes  and  incorrigibilitis,  and  when  they  are  sent  here  they 
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will  be  cared  for  just  as  those  children  you  have  seen  here  to-day. 
Many  of  whom  are  from  the  country  are  cared  for,  and  our  experience 
has  shown  us  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  them  can  be  made  into  fair  and 
reputable  citizens. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  McGonnigle,  Brumbaugh  and 
others. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  after 
which  the  boys  were  formed  in  a  hollow  square  in  the  front  of  the 
building,  the  band  discoursing  some  very  excellent  music,  when  three 
cheers  were  given  by  the  visitors,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  where  they  were  received  by 
Rev.  James  Neill  (who  made  a  short  address  of  welcome);  Mrs.  Hut- 
ter,  President,  and  Miss  M.  Walk,  Superintendent.  A  hasty  inspec- 
tion of  the  premises  was  made.  The  boys  entertained  the  visitors  by 
a  drill  and  some  music.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  chapel, 
where  after  some  music  and  singing,  a  short  address  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Hutter,  explaining  the  working  of  the  Home,  which  was  replied 
to  by  Messrs.  Walter,  Brown,  Brumbaugh  and  others. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  managers  and  three  cheers  for  the 
children,  the  visitors  proceeded  to  Girard  College,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  President  Bitterhoff,  and  escorted  through  the  building  and 
grounds,  after  which  the  final  adjournment  at  6  p.  m.  for  the  day  was 
made,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasant  days  ever  spent  by  the  visitors  was 
ended. 

By  invitation  of  General  John  F.  Hartranft,  President  of  the  State 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Norristown,  the  delegates  to  the  Convention 
of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Pennsylvania  paid  a  visit 
to  the  institution  on  Friday,  October  12,  1883. 

About  forty  of  the  delegates  representing  different  counties  in  the 
State,  assembled  at  the  depot,  Ninth  and  Green  streets,  at  8:15  A.  M  , 
and  were  furnished  with  a  private  car  on  the  regular  train  that  left 
at  that  hour. 

On  arriving  and  Norristown  the  party  were  met  by  General  Hart- 
ranft, who  chaperoned  them  to  the  Insane  Asylum  buildings,  where 
they  were  received  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Chase,  the  Resident  Physician  of 
the  Male  Department,  and  Dr.  Alice  Bennett,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Female  Department. 

The  visitors  were  introduced  to  the  Asylum  officials  by  General 
Hartranft,  and  after  the  ushal  exchange  of  courtesies  the  work  of  in- 
spection of  the  different  departments  of  the  Asylum  commenced.  The 
male  department  was  visited  first,  and  Dr.  Chase  gave  all  the  neces- 
sary explanations  to  the  visitors.  Section  5,  appropriated  to  male 
inmates  of  the  better  class,  and  who  are  mainly  in  an  advanced  stage 
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of  improvement,  was  first  inspected,  and  the  different  wards  of  the  sec- 
tion were  closely  and  satisfactorily  examined.  Then  a  visit  was  paid 
to  Section  6,  the  wards  of  which  contained  the  next  lower  grade  of 
inmates  ;  from  there  Section  7,  the  wards  containing  a  still  worse  set 
of  lunatics,  was  visited  ;  and  after  that  Section  8,  containing  the  vio- 
lent and,  in  many  respects,  hopeless  cases,  received  the  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  delegates. 

As  the  visitors  were  escorted  through  the  wards  of  the  different 
sections  the  inmates  were  called  out  from  their  cells  or  lounging-rooms 
and  ranged  in  single  file  along  the  corridors,  and  the  visitors  were 
thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  personnel  of  the 
unfortunaes. 

Those  drawn  up  in  line  in  the  wards  of  Sections  5,  6  and  7,  gener- 
ally maintained  a  quiet,  stolid  demeanor,  and  gave  no  outward  token 
of  their  demented  condition,  except  the  peculiar  expression  of  their 
countenances  ;  but  in  Section  8  it  was  different.  In  this  section  many 
peculiar  phases  of  insanity  were  noticed.  As  drawn  up  in  regular 
order  in  the  corridors,  while  the  majority  were  passive  others  were 
very  demonstrative,  and  as  the  visitors  passed  along  they  were  greeted 
with  various  salutations.  Some  used  the  most  profane  and  insulting 
epithets  to  the  passing  visitors,  while  others  buttonholed  visitors,  gave 
their  views  regarding  public  improvements,  politics,  religion,  etc  ,  and 
in  one  ward  of  the  hopelessly  insane  section,  an  elderly  mulatto,  who 
had  an  intelligent  look,  and  who  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  Asylum 
since  its  creation,  regaled  the  visitors  with  a  recitation  of  an  original 
poem,  really  a  creditable  composition,  and  which  recounted  (in  good 
rhyme  at  least  )  the  tribulations  that  Cape  May  sojourners  are  sub- 
jected to  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  square  meal.  It  was  explained  by 
Dr.  Chase  that  the  colored  inmate  mentioned  was  formerly  a  waiter 
at  a  Cape  May  hotel,  and  his  crazy  mind  seems  bent  on  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  dinner  tables  at  that  seaside  resort. 

After  making  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  male  wards  the  visitors 
were  conducted  to  the  Brus-hmaking  Department,  where  a  number  of 
inmates  were  hard  at  work  turning  out  first-class  scrubbing  brushes 
and  other  articles  in  that  line. 

After  leaving  the  brush  factory,  the  visitors  were  escorted  to  the 
ten-pin  alley  and  billiard-room,  and  from  there  to  the  printing  office, 
wood-carving,  tailoring,  carpentering  and  other  departments,  in  all  of 
which  insane  men  were  hard  at  work  at  their  respective  occupations. 

After  that  the  boiler-houses,  kitchens,  drying-houses,  etc.,  were  vis- 
ited and  minutely  examined,  and  then,  under  convoy  of  General  Hart- 
ranft,  the  visitors  were  conducted  to  the  chapel,  where  a  sumptuous 
repast  was  furnished,  after  which  a  meeting  was  orgauized,  Mr.  D.  S. 
Brumbaugh  in  the  chair. 
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Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Walter  and  Dr.  H.  T.  Child,  of  Phila- 
delphia, spoke  as  follows  : 

In  passing  through  this  Institution,  I  have  been  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  marvelous  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

Within  that  period,  in  visiting  institutions  for  the  care  of  insane,  we 
were  shown  chains  and  fetters  of  various  kinds  ;  iron  cages  in  which 
might  be  seen  nude  men  or  women  ;  the  straight  jacket,  the  douce 
and  other  violent  means  of  restraining  those  who  were  considered 
unmanageable  in  any  other  way.  To-day,  nothing  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  seen  in  all  this  vast  edifice ;  but  we  have  seen  the  inmates  kindly 
treated  and  allowed  their  liberty  with  most  gratifying  results. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  inmates  are  employed,  and  when  an  in- 
sane person  is  willing  and  able  to  labor,  they  may  often  be  said  to  be 
half  cured.  I  do  not  think  any  other  department  of  medicine  has  made 
such  rapid  study  as  that  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

From  the  time  that  the  elder  Pinel  took  off'  the  chains  of  twenty- 
seven  of  the  most  violent  maniacs  in  hospital  Bicetre  in  Paris,  a  wave 
of  reform  has  extended  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  the  cruel  and 
barbarous  treatment  has  given  place  to  moderation  and  kindness  with 
the  happiest  results,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  these  poor 
unfortunate  persons,  so  utterly  helpless,  are  now  considered  to  be  the 
wards  of  the  State  and  are  so  bountifully  provided  for. 

Ex-Gov.  Hartranft  gave  a  brief  but  interesting  account  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  erection  of  the  hospital. 

The  cost  of  the  grounds,  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  reception 
and  care  of  one  thousand  patients  being  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  eight  hundred  dollars  per  bed. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to  the  management  of  the 
hospital,  for  their  kind  attention,  etc. 

The  visitors  were  then  taken  in  the  direct  charge  of  Dr.  Alice  Ben- 
nett and  shown  through  the  Female  Department.  Sections  1,  2,  3  and 
4  were  then  visited,  and  all  the  wards  carefully  examined.  In  Sec- 
tion 1  were  the  violent  patients,  in  Section  2  the  next  mildest,  and  in 
Sections  3  and  4  were  the  better  class  of  patients. 

It  was  stated  that  the  total  number  of  inmates  is  1,015,  of  whom 
476  are  females,  and  there  are  very  few  violent  cases,  nearly  all  being 
under  full  control  of  the  keepers.  The  visitors  returned  to  the  city  at 
3  P.  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Walter,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  re- 
quested to  confer  with  the  delegates  in  attendance  at  this  meeting  in 
relation  to  holding  the  next  Convention  in  Philadelphia  instead  of 
Greensburg,  as  had  been  decided  upon. 
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Article  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  "Association  of  the 
Directors  of  Poor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Art.  2.  The  members  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  the  Directors, 
Guardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  Poor  Districts  of  the  State, 
and  all  who  have  at  any  time  served  as  such  ;  the  officers  of  all  Alms-Houses  in 
the  State  ,  the  members  and  officers  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  ;  the  Super- 
intendents and  Managers  of  the  several  Insane  Hospitals  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children ;  the  officers  or  delegates  of  all 
Keformatory,  Charitable  and  Benevolent  Institutions  or  Associations. 

Art.  3.  The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  that  of  investigating  and  con- 
sidering all  questions  concerning  pauperism  and  dependency,  to  devise  means 
for  the  prevention  of  the  same,  to  suggest  legislation,  to  establish  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance between  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  Districts,  and  so  far 
as  possible  have  a  comparison  of  their  different  systems  of  management. 

Art.  4.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  four  Vice  Presidents,  two 
Secretaries,  one  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected 
annually,  and  hold  their  respective  offices  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
have  signified  their  acceptance  of  the  office. 

Art.  5.  Their  several  duties  shall  be  such  as  usually  pertain  to  those  official 
positions,  and  they  shall  be  governed  by  such  parliamentary  rules  as  are  usually 
recognized. 

AlfT.  6.  The  Association  shall  hold  annual  meetings  at  such  time  and  place  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  members  at  a  regular  meeting. 

Art.  7.  The  President,  the  Vice  Presidents  and  Secretaries  shall  constitute  a 
Permanent  Executive  Committee  to  arrange  business  and  make  all  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  each  succeeding  meeting. 

Art.  8.  The  Treasurer  shall  pay  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Association  only  on 
the  order  of  the  President,  countersigned  by  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

Art.  9.  The  Treasurer  shall  submit  his  account  at  each  meeting,  which  shall 
be  audited  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Art.  10.  The  expense  necessary  for  the  holding  of  each  meeting  shall  be 
assessed  on  each  Poor  District  represented,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treas- 
urer. 

Art.  11.  Any  person  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Association  will  be  admit- 
ted as  an  honorary  member  by  a  vote  of  the  active  majority  present. 

Art.  12.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  present. 
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LIST  OF  ALMS-HOUSES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA, 

With  Post  Office  Address  of  Same.         Post  Office. 
Adams       County,  Alms-house  Gettysburg. 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
1 1 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
31 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
Hi 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 


Allegheny 


Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bucks 

Cambria 

Carbon 

Chester 

Clinton 

Columbia 
it 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fayette 

Frankin 

Green 

Huntington 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Lycoming 

Lackawanna 

Luzerne 

Lackwanna 


Mercer 
Mifflin 
Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 
Perry 

Philadelphia 


Schuylkill 

Somerset 

Susquehanna 


Tioga  ' 
Venango 
Warren  ' 
Washington  ' 
Wayne  ' 
Westmoreland  ' 
York  ' 
Bradford 
Northumberl'd' 
Susquehanna  ' 


County  Home  Woodville. 

City  Home  (Allegheny)  Allegheny. 

City  Farm  (Pittsburgh).... Pittsburgh. 

A I  ms-house  Bellons  ville. 

[l(   Bedford. 

 Reading. 

 Hollidaysburg. 

 Doylestown. 

 Ebensburg. 

Middle  Coal  Field  P.  D....Rock  Port 

Alms-house  Marshallton. 

Lock  Haven  P.  H  Lock  Haven. 

Poor  Dist.  of  Bloom  P.  IL.Bloomsburg. 

Centralia  Numidia. 

Alms-house  Meadville. 

 Carlisle. 

 Harrisburg. 

 Lima. 

 Erie. 

 Uniontown. 

 Chambersburg. 

 Waynesburg. 

 Shirleysburg. 

 Lancaster. 

New  Castle  P.  H  New  Castle. 

Alms-house  Lebansn. 

"   Wescosville. 

Williamsport  City  P.  H....Williamsport, 

Rransom  P.  H  Ransom. 

Central  P.  H  Nanticoke. 

Scranton  P.  H  Scranton. 

Carbondale  City  P  H  Carbondale. 

Blakely  P.  H  Green  Grove. 

N.  Luzerne  Poor  Dist  Summit. 

A  Ims-house  Mercer. 

 Lewistown. 

 Phcenixville,  Chester  Co., 

box  23. 

Danv'le  and  Mahon'g  P.H.Danville. 

Valley  Township  P.  H   " 

Alms-house  Na  zareth . 

 Loysville. 

(City)  Philadelphia. 

Roxboro'  P.  H  Roxboro'. 

Germantown  P.  H  Germantown. 

Oxford  and  L.  Dublin  P.H.Frankford. 

Alms-house  Schuylkill  Haven,  box  4. 

 Somerset. 

Auburn  and  Rush  Asylum. Rush,  Four  Corners. 
Montrose  &  Bridgew'r  "  Montrose. 

New  Milford  Asylum  New  Milford. 

Alms-house  Wellsboro'. 

 Sugar  Creek. 

Rouse  Hospital  Youngsville. 

Alms-house  Arden. 

Honesdale  and  Texas  Honesdale. 

Alms-house  Greensburg. 

 York. 

 Burlington. 

Coal  Township  P.  H  Shamokin. 

Susquehanna  P.  H  Susquehanna  Depot. 
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REPORTS  FROM  ALMS-HOUSES. 

Showing  Number  of  Insane  Persons  and  Children  a  Charge  upon  the 
respective  Poor  Districts,  September  30th,  1883. 

rcollated  as  per  resolution  of  the  Association  at  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  October 

9th  and  10th,  1888.] 


ALMS-HOUSES. 


Children. 


Adams  County  Alms-house  

Allegheny  County  Home  

Allegheny  City  Home  

Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh  City  Farm  

Beaver  County  Alms-house  

Bedford  County  Alms-house  

Bradford  County  Alms-house  

Berks  County  Alms-house  

Blair  Countv  Alms-house  

Bucks  County  Alms-house  

Cambria  County  Alms-house  

Carbon  County,  Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District 

Chester  County  Alms-house  , 

Clinton  County,  Lock  Haven  Poor-house  

Columbia  County,  Poor  Dist.  of  Bloom  Poor-house 

Columbia  County,  Centralia  

Crawford  County  Alms-house  

Cumberland  County  Alms-house  

Dauphin  County  Alms-house  

Delaware  County  Alms-house  

Erie  County  Alms-house  

Fayette  County  Alms-house  , 

Franklin  County  Alms-house  

Greene  County  Alms-house  

Huntingdon  County  Alms-house  

Lancaster  County  Alms-house  

Lawrence  County,  New  Castle  Poor-house  

Lebanon  County  Alms-house   

Lehigh  County  Alms-house  

Lycoming  County,  Williarasport  City  Poor-house 

Luzerne  County,  Central  Poor-house  

Lackawanna  County,  Ranson  Poor-house  

Lackawanna  County,  Scranton  Poor-house  

Lackawanna  County,  Carbondale  City  Poor-house 

Lackawanna  County,  Blakely  Poor-house  

Lackawanna  County,  N.  Luzerne  Poor  District 

Mercer  County  Alms-house  

Mifflin  County  Alms-house  

Montgomery  County  Alms-house  

*Montour  Co.,  Danville  and  Mahoning  Po-r-house 

*Montour  County,  Valley  Township  Poor-house 

Northampton  County  Alms-house  


2 
5 
1 

L6 

3 
10 

6 
38 

1 

7 


19 
L9 

5 


1 
1 
18 
18 
4 
9 
2 
19 
1 1 
2 


17 

24 


3 
10 

3 
in 


12 
17 
6 
2 


1 1 

13 


13 
2 
22 

L0 
9 

18 
4 

17 


■1 

2 
4 
4 
1 

L3 


17 

9 


17 


Ml 
3d 
11 
2 
1 
1 

29 
:;i 
i 

]  l 

4 

15 
3 
21 


34 
33 


Insane. 


22 


39 
56 
15 

2 
17 
43 

8 
12 

6 
25 
27 


3 
L5 
6 

15 
14 
17 
12 
'20 
6 
3 
50 


6 
17 
1 
3 
20 
25 
3 
2 
2 
10 

1 


26 


51 
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RE  POETS  FROM  ALMS-HOUSES. — Continued. 


ALMS-HOUSES. 


Northumberland  Co.,  Coal  Township  Poor-house. 

Perry  County  Alms-house  

Philadelphia  City  Alms-house  

Philadelphia,  Roxboro'  Poor-house  

Philadelphia,  Germantown  Poor-house  

Philadelphia,  Oxford  and  L.  Dublin  Poor-house., 

Schuylkill  County  Alms-house  

Somerset  County  Alms-house  

Susquehanna  County,  Auburn  and  Rush  Asylum.. 
Susquehanna  County,  Montrose  and  Bridgewater, 

Susquehanna  County,  New  Milford  

Susquehanna  Co.,  S.  Depot  and  Oakland  Tp.  P.-h. 

*Tioga  County  Alms-house  

Venango  County  Alms-house  

Warren  County,  Rouse  Hospital  

Wayne  County,  Honesdale  and  Texas  

Westmorelend  County  Alms-house  

Washington  County  Alms-house  

York  County  Alms-house  


Totals  , 


Children. 


2 

6 
92 


3 
16 
2 


440 


2 
7 
74 


285 


4 
13 
166 


5 

1 

2 
J 
/ 

25 
2 


725 


Insane. 


S 

0 


1 
1 

272 


34 
8 
1 


/ 
3 
14 
13 
23 
19 

944 


2 
1 

346 
1 
13 

"49 
4 
1 
1 

o 


4 
6 
29 
33 
25 

1129 


No  Reports  received. 
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